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difficulty  of  procuring  books,  or  the  disinclination  to  read  any 
thing  not  written  in  our  own  language,  has  led  to  a  lamentable 
neglect  of  an  interesting  department  of  Theological  Learning. 
An  attempt  therefore,  in  any  measure,  to  remedy  this  evil, 
must  commend  itself  to  those  who  believe  that  the  interests  of 
piety,  are  intimately  connected  with  the  state  of  knowledge  in 
its  teachers. 

As  this  work  is  intended  for  a  class  of  readers  which  is 
not  very  numerous,  and  as  it  will  be  one  of  considerable  la¬ 
bour,  and  no  emolument,  it  is  hoped  that  those  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  advancing  the  cause  to  which  it  is  devoted, 
will  extend  to  it  the  favour  of  their  patronage. 


dontrittous : 

I.  To  be  published  quarterly  in  numbers  of  150  pages  oc¬ 
tavo,  handsomely  printed  on  fine  paper,  at  one  dollar  per  num¬ 
ber,  or  four  dollars  per  year,  payable  on  the  delivery  of  the 
first  number. 

II.  Any  individual  responsible  for  six  subscriptions,  will 
receive  an  additional  copy  gratis.  No  subscription  can  be 
taken  for  less  than  one  year. 


NOTICE 


As  the  great  difficulty  in  conducting  Periodical  Publica¬ 
tions  arises  from  want  of  punctuality  on  the  part  of  the  sub¬ 
scribers,  resulting  from  mere  forgetfulness,  it  has  been  deem¬ 
ed  expedient  to  make  the  subscription  for  this  work  pay¬ 
able  on  the  delivery  of  the  first  number.  And  as  the  second 
number  will  not  be  sent  in  any  case  to  those  who  have  not  paid 
their  annual  subscription,  the  reception  of  the  second  number 
may  be  deemed  a  receipt  in  full  for  the  current  year. 

THE  Subscribers  who  reside  in  Philadelphia,  are  re¬ 
quested  to  make  their  payments  to  Mr.  Anthony  Finle\ _ 

Those  of  New-York,  to  Messrs.  G.  &  C.  Carvill. — Those  of 
Boston,  to  the  Rev.  B.  B.  Wisner. — Those  of  Charleston,  S, 
C.,  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  T.  C.  Henry. — Those  in  Baltimore,  to  the 
Rev.  William  Nevins. — Those  in  Kentucky,  to  the  Rev.  John 
Breckenridge.  All  others  will  be  good  enough  to  make  their 
remittances  immediately  to  the  Editor. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THE  preceding  Prospectus  states,  with  as  much  par¬ 
ticularity  as  is  deemed  necessary,  the  nature  and  design  of 
the  present  Publication.  It  has  arisen,  from  the  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  importance  of  Biblical  Studies,  and  from  the 
desire  of  exciting  greater  interest  in  their  cultivation. 
There  may  be  some  apprehension,  as  to  the  tendency  of 
such  pursuits  ,  some  fear  that  they  are  not  likely  to  sub¬ 
serve  the  cause  of  truth  and  piety.  That  this  apprehen¬ 
sion  is  unfounded,  a  moment’s  consideration  of  the  nature 
of  the  subjects  embraced  in  this  department,  is  sufficient  to 
evince.  The  direct  object  of  this  branch  of  Theological 
knowledge,  is,  to  ascertain  and  explain  the  Sacred  Text, 
to  discover  what  is  Scripture,  and  what  is  its  meaning  ; 
with  this  view,  to  attend  to  the  Criticism  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  to  determine  the  principles  which  should 
be  applied  to  their  interpretation,  and  to  illustrate  their 
language  and  import  from  the  various  sources  which  Phi¬ 
lology  and  History  afford.  That  there  is  any  thing  in  this 
course  inimical  to  religion,  would  never  have  occurred  to 
the  most  sensitive  mind,  were  it  not  that  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  writers  on  these  subjects  have  been  men  of  loose 
Theological  opinions.  But  is  there  any  evidence  that  their 
opinions  resulted  from  these  pursuits  ?  Is  not  all  proba¬ 
bility,  (as  founded  on  their  nature)  against  the  supposition? 
And  will  not  the  argument  derived  from  this  source  prove 
a  great  deal  too  much  ?  It  is  not  in  Biblical  Literature 
alone,  that  these  authors  have  been  so  much  more  assidu¬ 
ous  and  productive  than  others  of  modern  times.  In  every 
department  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Doctrinal  Theolo¬ 
gy,  the  number  and  research  of  their  works  is  not  less  re¬ 
markable.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  seventy  works  ascri- 
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bed  to  Vernier,  a  great  portion  have  no  immediate  connex¬ 
ion  with  the  department  in  question.  The  argument,  there¬ 
fore,  derived  from  this  source,  should  either  be  withdrawn 
or  extended. 

But  so  far  from  loose  opinions  having  resulted  from 
these  pursuits,  the  very  reverse  has  been  the  fact.  The 
corruption  of  Theological  opinion  preceded  any  unfavour¬ 
able  change  in  the  method  of  explaining  the  Sacred  Vol¬ 
ume.  And  this  corruption  of  opinion  resulted  from  meta¬ 
physical  and  philosophical  speculations  ;  it  was  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  infidel  spirit  of  the  English  and  French  Deists, 
operating  on  the  scholars  of  Germany  which  produced  the 
change.*  And  when  the  change  was  effected,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  those  who  were  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  infidelity  should  treat  the  SS.  in  a  way  consistent  with 
their  new  opinions,  and  endeavour  to  introduce  methods 
of  explaining  the  Sacred  Volume,  calculated  to  extend  and 
perpetuate  them.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  the  Biblical  Stu¬ 
dent  that  this  melancholy  page  of  history  furnishes  its 
warning  ;  it  is  to  those  who  introduce  the  speculations  of 
Philosophy  into  the  study  of  Theology,  and  who  avowed¬ 
ly  or  unconsciously  interpret  the  Sacred  Volume  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  opinions  previously  formed,  and  resting  up¬ 
on  some  other  foundation  than  the  revelation  of  God.  And 
the  greatest  barrier  to  the  progress  of  error  is  to  be  found 
in  bringing  men  from  other  sources  of  Theological  know¬ 
ledge,  immediately  to  the  SS.,  to  the  strictly  grammatical 
interpretation  of  the  word  of  God,  which  is  by  no  means 
inconsistent  with  the  highest  reverence  for  its  character, 
the  strongest  conviction  of  its  divine  origin  and  consequent 
infal libi lity,  and  the  deepest  sense  of  our  need  of  the  aids 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  remove  our  native  prejudice  to  the 
truth,  and  to  illuminate  the  mind  with  the  knowdedge  of  Di- 


*  This  assertion  is  made  upon  the  authority  of  their  own  writers,  see 
Stauillin’s  History  of  Theological  Knowledge,  Vol.  II.  p.  2S9,  et  ss. 
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vine  things.  This  has  been  the  course  pursued  by  the 
wisest  and  best  men  in  every  age  of  the  church.  It  is  the 
plan  upon  which  our  own  system  of  doctrine  is  founded, 
and  by  which  alone  it  can  be  defended.  Danger,  there¬ 
fore,  is  not  to  be  apprehended  from  the  pursuit  of  Biblical 
studies,  it  lies  in  their  neglect.  It  is  not  intended,  how¬ 
ever,  to  urge  any  disproportionate  attention  to  this  depart¬ 
ment.  If  the  ministers  of  the  present  day  would  cultivate 
its  various  branches  with  the  assiduous  attention  they  have 
received  from  many  of  the  most  spiritual  and  devoted  of 
the  servants  of  Christ,  it  is  all  the  department  demands,  or 
its  advocates  could  ask.  But  is  it  not  to  be  feared  that 
there  are  few  who  can  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  Luther  Etsi  exigua  sit  mea  linguae  Hebraese 
notitia,  cum  omnibus  tamen  totius  mundi  gazis  non 
commutarem  ? 

With  respect  to  the  contents  of  the  following  number, 
it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  selection  was  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  consideration  that  it  would  be  most  expedi¬ 
ent  to  publish  something  in  the  first  number,  which  would 
be  valuable  and  saleable  in  a  separate  form,  and  which 
would  present  an  outline  of  at  least  one  important  class  of 
subjects  likely  to  be  discussed  in  the  future  pages  of  the 
work.  It  was  with  this  view,  that  Beck’s  Monogramata 
Hermeneutices  Librorum  Novi  Foederis  was  selected. 
This  work  may  prove  uninteresting  to  any  other  than  pro¬ 
fessional  readers  ;  to  such  however,  it  cannot  fail  of  ap¬ 
pearing  valuable.  Its  author,  who  was  born  in  1757,  was 
formerly  Professor  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and 
afterwards  Professor  of  History,  at  Leipsic.  His  princi¬ 
pal  works  are,  Instil,  histor.  religionis  Christ,  et  formulse 
nostrse  dogmatum,  1796.  Commentarii  histor.  decreto - 
rum  relig.  Christ,  et  formulse  Luther  anse,  Lip,  1801. 
Prefatio  ad  Mori  Pr elect t.  ad  Romanos,  1794,  and  several 
others,  besides  that  which  is  here  translated.  The  follow¬ 
ing  article  contains  the  first  part  of  his  work  on  the  New 
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Testament,  and  comprises  what  is  general,  that  is,  what 
relates  to  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  ;  the  second 
part  was  to  give  an  account  of  the  character,  age,  origin, 
and  history  of  each  particular  book,  and  the  commenta¬ 
tors  upon  each. 

The  work  has  been  somewhat  abridged  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  article.  This  has  been  effected  principally  by  omit¬ 
ting  the  title  of  some  of  the  works  mentioned  by  the  au¬ 
thor,  by  mentioning  only  the  last  and  mod  improved  edi¬ 
tions,  in  cases,  where  he  details  them  all,  by  passing  over 
small  portions  of  the  text  which  appeared  neither  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  connexion,  nor  of  much  value  ,  and  especially 
by  shortening  the  catalogue  of  MSS.  There  has  been 
no  MS.  omitted  in  the  catalogue,  (excepting  those  called 
Evangelaria  and  Lectionaria,)  but  the  account  given  of 
them  is  curtailed.  It  was  thought  that  an  alphabetical  list 
of  all  the  MSS.  which  have  been  collated  with  references 
to  the  sources  of  more  extended  information,  would  be  as 
much  as  the  great  body  of  our  readers  would  deem  desi¬ 
rable.  The  sixth  section,  which  is  short,  and  of  little  in¬ 
terest,  has  been  omitted  entirely. 
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ON  THE  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 
AND  ITS  HISTORY. 

I.  THE  art  of  interpreting  the  Sacred  Writings, 
supposes  the  faculty,  improved  by  cultivation  and 
exercise,  of  discovering  and  exhibiting  that  sense, 
which  the  Sacred  writers  themselves  attached  to  the 
words  they  used.  The  same  rules,  which  regulate 
the  explanation  of  other  documents,  are  of  authority 
in  reference  to  the  Scriptures  :  these  rules,  it  is  the 
business  of  Criticism  and  Hermeneutics  to  exhibit. 
Hence,  Sacred  Criticism,  and  Sacred  Hermeneutics, 
demand  our  attention.  The  utility  of  attending  to 
these  subjects  is  the  greater,  because,  from  various 
causes,  the  interpretation  of  the  sacred  writings,  is 
peculiarly  difficult,  and  errors,  are  here  more  fre¬ 
quently  committed,  than  in  the  exposition  of  other 
works. 

Gelbricht.  Comm,  qua  docetur,  interpretationem  librorum  divinorum  ab 
mterpretatione  librorum  humanorum  nihil  dKi’crre.  Cizse,  1774. 

Jo.  Asboth  Comm,  de  mterpretatione  codicis  sacri,  ad  comrannia  om- 
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lies  libros  iuterpretaudi  principia  revocata,  prtcmio  ab  ord.  Theol.  Gcelt- 
omata.  Gcett.  179). 

GitiL  JVSc.  Freudentheil  Comm,  de  codice  sacro  more  in  roliquis  anti- 
quitatis  libris  solemni  ingenue  interpretando,  adjectis  difficultalibus  N.  T. 
propriis.  Chemn.  1791. 

Mav  there  not,  however,  be  rules  of  interpretation, 
applicable  to  other  books,  which,  in  the  New  Testament, 
have  no  authority  ?  and  may  it  not  be  properly  enquired, 
what  influence  the  inspiration  of  the  New  Testament  should 
have  upon  this  subject  ? 

The  earlier  commentaries  on  the  interpretation  of  the 
New  Testament,  taught  that  the  sense  was  to  be  determin¬ 
ed  by  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  writers,  from  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  church — from  a  certain  internal  sense — from 
the  analogy  of  faith — and  from  the  formularies  of  Philoso¬ 
phy.  Those  of  a  later  date,  lay  more  stress  upon  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  reason. 

Hermeneutics,  in  an  extensive  sense,  includes  Criti¬ 
cism,  and  is  distinguished  from  Exegesis.  The  science  of 
interpreting  the  Sacred  Writings,  belongs  to  what  is  called 
special  Hermeneutics.  Attention,  therefore,  to  this  sub¬ 
ject,  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  universal 
Hermeneutics,  which  prescribe  the  method  of  investigat¬ 
ing  the  signification  of  words  and  modes  of  expression — 
determining  the  sense  of  every  passage — estimating  and 
explaining  the  sentiment,  &c.  The  Hermeneutics  of  the 
Bible  has  two  parts,  the  one  general,  the  other  special. 

On  the  causes  of  the  difficulty  of  the  interpretation  of 
the  SS.,  see 

J.  S.  F.mesti  d.  de  difScultatibus  N.  T.  recte  interpretandi  1755.  Opp 
Critt.  et  Phil). 

The  following  writers  have,  more  or  less  extensively, 
treated  the  subject  of  sacred  Hermeneutics. 

J.  S.  Si'm/er  Vorbereitung  zur  Theolog.  Hermeneutik,  Halle  1760 — 69 

J.  Gottlieb  'J'oellner  Grundriss  einer  enviesenen  Hermeneutik  des  X.  T. 
Zuell.  1765. 
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Joach.  Ehren fried  Pfeiffer,  Institutiones  henrieneutic®  sacite,  veterum 
atque  reccntiorum  et  propria  qu®dam  prsecepta  complex®.  Eel.  1771. 

Jo.  Beaed.  Carpzovius,  Prim®  line®  hermeneutic®,  et  philologi®  sa- 
er®  cum  vet.  turn  novi  Test,  brevibus  apliorismis  compreliens®  in  usum 
lect.  acadd.  Helmst.  1790. 

Geo.  Fr.  Seiler,  Biblische  Hermeneutik,  oder  Grundsaetze  und  Regeln 
zur  Erklaerung  der  Heil.  Schr.  des  A.  und  N.  T.  Erl.  1800. 

G.  TV.  Meyer  Grundriss  einer  Hermeneutik  des  A.  und  N.  Test,  und 
®iner  An!,  zur  populaeren  und  pract.  Schrifterklaerung,  Goett.  1801. 

Jo.  Aug.  Ernesti  Institutio  interpretis  N.  T.  adusus  lectionum.  Fourth 
edition.  1792. 

J.  Sal.  Sender  Apparatus  ad  liberalem  N.  T.  interpretalionem.  Hal.  1767. 

Sam.  Fr.  JVath.  Morue  Hermeneutica,  N.  T. 


II.  The  method  of  interpreting  the  sacred  writ¬ 
ings,  has  undergone  a  great  many  changes.  It  has 
been  regulated  more  by  the  disposition,  object,  pie¬ 
ty,  and  even  example  of  interpreters,  than  by  any 
adequate  and  stable  rules  ;  and  the  rules  which  were 
prescribed,  were  not  in  all  cases,  derived  from  the 
most  proper  sources.  Before  the  advent,  the  Jews 
had  begun  to  seek  after  various  senses,  in  their  sa¬ 
cred  oracles,  and  those  of  Alexandria  especially, 
were  much  attached  to  the  allegorical  method  of  in¬ 
terpretation.  It  is,  therefore,  not  a  matter  of  won¬ 
der,  that  this  method  was  transferred  to  the  Chris¬ 
tians,  and  preferred  to  that  which  was  strictly  gram¬ 
matical.  Even  those  writers,  who  did  not  entirely 
neglect  the  grammatical  method  of  interpretation, 
were  not  free  from  the  disposition  to  allegorize,  then 
so  prevalent.  The  Hermeneutical  rules  laid  down, 
were  not  sufficiently  recommended,  by  their  liberal¬ 
ity,  correctness,  order,  and  connection. 


Notlceri  libellus  de  illustribus  viris,  qui  ex  intentione  S  S.  Scripturas 
exponebant.  in  Galland.  N.  Bibl.  P  P.  xiii. 

J.  Geo.  Ttosenmnelleri  Historia  interpretationis  librorum  S  S.  in  eccl. 
Ghrist.  inde  ab  apostolorum  aetate  usque  ad  Origenem. 
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Phil.  Henr.  Schueter,  Gesch.  der  populaeren  Schrifterklaerung  unter  deu 
Christen  von  dem  Anfange  des  Christ,  bis  auf  die  gegeuwaertigen  Zeiten. 

G.  IV.  .Meyer,  Geschichte  der  Schrifterklaerung  seit  der  AViederherst. 
der  AViss.  J.  B.  Goett.  1802. 

Buddei  Isag.  hist  theol.  ad  Theologiam  universam. 

Rich.  Simon,  Histoire  Critique  des  commentateurs  du  N.  T.  Rot- 
terd.  1703. 

On  the  origin  of  Allegorical  Interpretation. — See 

Chr.  Gfr.  Schuetzii  Progr.  Jen®  1794. 

Jo.  Chr.  PJisteri  diss.  prscs. 

Jo.  Frid.  le  Bret  de  originibus  et  principiis  allegoric®  sacrarum  litt. 
interpi-etationis,  Tub.  1795. 

EichAorn,  Bi  iefe  der  Bibl.  Exegese  betreffend,  Bibl.  der  Bibl.  Litt  vol.  v. 

The  later  Jews  have  followed  the  same  method.  See, 
Surenhusius  BidXos  xaraXXay%.  Vitringse  Obss.  Sacr.  III. 
Frommann,  de  erroribus,  qui  in  interpretatione  X.  T.  a 
Judasis  manarunt,  opuscc.  p.  82.  Mosheim  d.  de  Judae- 
orum  statuto  Scripturae  sensum  inflectendi. 

On  the  method,  in  which  Christ  and  the  Apostles  quot¬ 
ed  and  employed  the  O.  T.,  these  writers  have  treated  in 
the  general,  when  explaining  the  passages  in  which  such 
quotations  occur. 

In  the  first  Christian  Churches,  as  in  the  Synagogues, 
the  chapters  which  had  been  previously  read,  were  ex¬ 
plained.  Frommann,  de  hermeneuta  veteris  ecclesiae 
Opp.  Phil.  p.  421.  This  practice  was  extended  to  the 
books  of  the  X.  T.,  and  gradually  gave  rise  to  homilies, 
which  were  not  without  their  influence  upon  the  exposition 
of  the  Bible. 

The  Apostolical  Fathers.  The  Christian  Apologists 
who  wrote  in  Greek — Justin  Martyr,  Athenagoras,  The- 
ophilus  Alex.  &.c.  Irenacus,  Hippolytus,  Methodius. 
The  Apostolical  constitutions.  The  Alexandrian  Teachers, 
as  Clemens  Alexander. 

Allegorical  and  Mystical  exposition. — See 

Jo.  Christ.  Cluster  diss.  de  mysticarum  interpretationum  studio  ab  Ac- 
gvptiis  maxirae  patribus  rcpetendo.  Hal.  1760. 
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On  the  Allegories  of  the  Fathers,  consult 

I  G.  Karneri  Prr.  II.  de  allegorica  interpretandi  ratione. — L.  1782. 

Origen  by  no  means  entirely  neglected  grammatical 
interpretation.  See,  J.  Jl.  Ernesti.  d.  de  Origene  in- 
terpretationis  LL.  SS.  grammaticae  auctore  L.  1756,  in 
Opuscc.  Rosenmueller  Progr.  de  fatis  interpretationis 
litt.  SS.  in  Eccl.  Christ. 

The  Latin  Fathers  were  even  less  skilled  in  interpre¬ 
tation.  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Lactantius. 

During  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  centuries,  the  Greek  Church 
produced  several  interpreters  of  rather  better  character.  Ma¬ 
ny  grammatical  Commentaries  of  this  period  have  perished. 
The  most  distinguished  Greek  writers  were,  Eusebius, Chry¬ 
sostom,  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  Theodoret,  Procopius  of  Gaza. 

The  doctrinal  interpreters,  were,  Athanasius,  Basil  the 
Great,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Cyril 
of  Alexandria,  & c.  &c. 

Among  the  Latins,  Hilary,  Ambrose,  Arnobius,  jun., 
Victor  of  Capua, and  especially  Jerome,  Augustine,  and  Gre¬ 
gory  the  Great,  who  were  long  leaders  to  later  writers.  J. 
G.  Rosenmueller,  Pr.  de  traditione  hermeneutica,  L.  1786. 

During  this  period,  some  rules  on  Interpretation  were 
laid  down — See 

II  •rnnymi  Epist.  ad  Pammachium  de  optimo  genere  interpretandi.  TV-. 
chowi  Regul®  VII.  ad  investigandam  intelligeatiam  SS.  SS.  Augustin , 
LL.  IV.  de  doctrina  Christ.  Adriuai  sidayuyrj  slg  <rag  6c  !otg  ygcUpoLg  . 
. &c.  kc. 

III.  From  the  7th  to  the  16th  century,  very  few 
examples  of  correct  interpretation  are  to  be  found. 
The  writings  of  that  period,  exhibit  the  judgment 
and  success  of  their  authors  in  selecting  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  the  ancients,  rather  than  their  own  skill  in 
exposition.  For  the  authority  of  the  early  teachers 
was  so  great,  that  most  writers  preferred  selecting 
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scholia  from  their  works,  and  forming,  what  are  cal¬ 
led  Catence  Patrum ,  than  to  write  original  com¬ 
mentaries.  These  formularies  were  of  such  weight, 
that  all  expositors  followed  them,  excepting  so  far, 
as  the  study  of  philosophy  and  fondness  for  allego¬ 
rical  and  mystical  interpretation,  led  to  the  neglect 
of  all  hermeneutical  rules.  There  was  no  regular 
system  of  interpretation  inculcated,  until  after  the 
revival  of  letters,  when  some  writers  arose  to  vindi¬ 
cate  the  claims  of  grammatical  exposition. 

The  most  distinguished  writers  among  the  Greeks  dur¬ 
ing  this  period,  were,  Oecumenius,  Theophilact  Achri- 
densis,  Euthymius  Zigabenus,  who  flourished  from  the 
10th  to  the  12th  centuries.  Besides  these,  were,  Maxi¬ 
mus  the  Confessor,  of  the  7th.  John  Damascenus,  of  the 
Sth.  Photius  Cpoli,  Simeon  Metaphrastes,  of  the  9th, 
and  Theophanes  Cerameus. 

The  most  memorable  among  the  Latins,  were  the  Ve¬ 
nerable  Bede,  of  the  7th  century,  Alcuin  of  the  Sth, 
Paschasius  Ratbertus,  and  Rhabanus  Maurus  of  the  9th. 

In  the  Latin  Church  appeared  the  Glossa  Ordinaria  ct 
interlinearis. 

In  the  Greek  Church,  Catenae,  Scholia,  and  Glossaries. 
See  on  these,  the  following  authors. 

Tho.  lttig.  de  Bibliotliccis  et  catenis  Patrum. 

J.  C.  JVolf,  diss.  de  catenis  patrum  grsecorum  iisque  potissimum  MSS. 
1712. 

J.  F.  S.  Augustin,  d.  prses.  J.  A.  .Vosse//,  observatione  de  catenis  P  P. 
grsecorum  in  N.  T.  1702.  Jf 'of  Anecdota  Grxca. 

Jo.  Alberti  first  edited  from  MSS.  a  Greek  Glossary,  and. illustrated  it  with 
notes. 

J.  Chr.  Gottlieb  Eruesti  selected,  corrected  and  amended  the  Glosses  of 
Hesycliius. 

The  Latin  Church  produced  several  similar  works. 

Jyatifranci  Scholia  in  Epp.  Pauli. 
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Thomx  Jlquinatis  Catena  aurea  in  IV.  Evangg.  The  authority  of  the  an¬ 
cient  interpreters  was  confirmed  by  the  Council  in  Tvullo  DCXCH. 

Many  endeavoured  to  unite  the  allegorical  and  literal 
interpretation.  Bruno  Astensis.  John  Gerson  Proposi- 
tiones  de  sensu  literali,  S.  Scr.  et  de  causis  errorum. 

The  works  of  Nic.  Lyranus,  Paulus  Burgensis,  Jo. 
Wicklife,  Nic.  De  Gorsam,  Laur.  Valla,  and  Desid.  Eras¬ 
mus,  were  of  a  much  higher  character. 

On  the  earlier  vernacular  Versions — See 

Schueler  I.  p.  150.  G.  TV.  Panzer, Litt.  Nachricht  von  den  alleraeltesten 
gedruckten  deutsehen  Biblen,  aus  demlaten  Jahrh. 

IV.  When  the  reformation  commenced,  its  bene¬ 
ficial  influence  was  soon  experienced  by  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Bible.  The  Reformers,  did  not,  in¬ 
deed,  entirely  reject  the  authority  of  the  Fathers, 
yet  they  greatly  distinguished  themselves  in  the  stu¬ 
dy  and  illustration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  opened  the 
way  of  grammatical  interpretation,  which  Matthias 
Flacius  was  the  first  to  prosecute.  When  theologi¬ 
cal  controversies  had,  unfortunately,  drawn  off  the 
attention  of  those  of  our  communion  from  excgeti- 
cal  pursuits,  interpreters  arose  among  the  Socinians 
and  Arminians,  whose  subtle  and  free  method  of  ex¬ 
position,  excited  ill  will  towards  themselves,  and 
towards  some  who  did  not  entirely  agree  with  them* 
The  most  distinguished  of  this  class,  was  Hugo  Grc - 
iius.  During  this  same  period,  the  Jansenists  were 
advocating  the  practical,  the  Cocceians  the  allegori¬ 
cal  and  typical  mode  of  interpretation. — Consult, 

Jo.  ffenn.  Jani  Liber  histor.  deLutliero  studii  Biblici  instauratore.  Hal. 
1732. 

Jo.  Melch.  Kraft,  Vorlaeuf.  Abb.  der  Historic  dor  deutsehen  Bibelue- 
bersetzung.  Hamb.  1714. 
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G.  C.  Giese  histor.  Xachchricht  von  (ler  Bibeluebersctzung  Luthers. 

Of  Melancthon  and  others  of  the  same  class.  It  was 
principally  by  Homilies,  and  by  that  species  of  comment¬ 
aries  which  was  called  Postillse,  that  Luther  and  his  friends 
promoted  the  cause  of  religious  instruction.  To  these  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  Bibles  attended  with  notes.  But  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Reformation,  the  exegetical  works  of 
those  of  our  communion,  had  received  more  or  less  of  a 
polemical  character,  and  this  evil  increased,  until  they  be¬ 
came  almost  entirely  controversial  or  doctrinal. 

The  most  distinguished  exegetical  writers  of  the  Ge¬ 
neva  School,  were,  Zuinglius,  Leon  Juda,  Occolampa- 
dius,  Calvin,  Beza,  Bullinger,  Hyperius,  and  Seb.  Cas- 
talio. 

A  very  important  work  of  this  period,  was  the  fol¬ 
lowing. 

Matth.  Flacii  Claris  Script  urse  Sacrse.  It  consists 
of  two  parts.  The  first  is  in  the  form  of  a  Dictionary,  in 
which  all  the  words  and  forms  of  expression  occuring  in 
the  Bible,  are  explained.  The  second,  contains  many 
rules  of  interpretation,  and  a  Series  of  Tracts,  on  the  style 
of  Scripture — difficulties — mode  of  surmounting  them,  &e. 
There  have  been  several  editions  of  this  work,  the  first  in 
1576,  the  last  in  1719.  Most  of  our  writers  on  Herme¬ 
neutics,  are  followers  of  Flacius.  Among  these,  the  most 
important  are, 

Jo.  Gerhardi  Tract,  de  legitima  S  S.  interpretatione  1610 — 1663. 

Jo.  H  ’eberi  Scrutinium  Scr.  S.  hoc  est  de  rite  intelligenda  et  dextre  iu- 
terpretanda  Scr.  liber  unus.  Gissae  1614. 

n-ofg.  jFTanzw  Tractatus  theol.  novus  et  perspicuus  de  interpretatione 
Sacr.  Scripturarum  niaxime  legitima,  duabus  constans  regulis  esseutialibus  et 
perspicuis,  quas  Luthero  familiares  fuere.  Various  editions  from  1619  to 
1708. 

Cast).  Finchii  Regularnm,  observationum  proprietatum  et  consuetudi- 
nuin  Sacrse  Scriptursc  Centuria.  Gissse  1612. 

Jo.  Com.  Dannhaueri  Ilerineneutica  Sacra. 

Jo.  lieinhc.rdi  Herraeneutica  Sacra,  Sacram  Scripturam  pie  et  felicitcr 
interpretari  docens.  Silus.  1693. 
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The  most  distinguished,  however,  were 

Sixtini  Amamx  Prof  quondam  Franeq.  Antibarbarus  biblicus,  etl.  postre- 
ma  cui  accesserunt  varise  diss.  eboratt.  nec  non  responsio  ad  censuras  D. 
Mart.  Marsenni  165C,  and  the 

Sal.  Glassii  Phil  logix  sacra,  qua  totius  sacrosanct*  Vet.  et  Novi  Test. 
Scriptural  turn  stylus  et  literatura,  turn  sensus  et  genuinse  interpretationis 
ratio  expenditur  Libri  V.  GlasxU  Philol.  sacra  his  temporibus  accommodata 
a  Ji  Jo.  Aug  Dathe  Lips.  1776.  Tomum  II.  cujus  sectio  prior  Criticam 
Sacram  V.  T.  continet,  seeunda  Hermeneuticam  sacram  V.  T.  edidit,  prorsus 
immutatum,  dedit  Geo.  Laur.  Bauerus. 

There  were  many  Interpreters,  of  whom,  some  '  .tend¬ 
ed  principally  to  grammatical  exposition  as  Erasm.  Sch- 
midius,  Dav.  Heineivs,  Pricaeus,  Lud.  dc  Dieu,  others 
to  doctrinal  interpretation^  as  Aug.  Hunnius,  Mr.  Ca- 
lovius ,  &c.y  and  others,  who  treated  of  difficult  passages, 
as  Tarnovius,  Hackspanius ,  &c. 

The  Roman  Catholics,  though  restrained  by  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Trent,  had  many  Commentators  and  Teachers  of  the 
art  and  history  of  Interpretation  ;  of  whom  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  were,  Sixtus  Senensis ,  (ars  interpretandi  Scripturas 
Sacras  absolutissima.)  Rich.  Simon,  (Histoire  crit.  des 
principaux  commentateurs  du  N.  Test.,  Rotterd.  1693.) 
And  Lud.  Elias  du  Pin,  (Diss.  prcliminaire  ou  Prolego- 
menes  sur  la  Bible.) 

On  the  principles  of  Interpretation  of  F.  Socinus. 

V.  Ei.  L.  de  auctoritate  sacrae  Scripturae  1570.  et  Lectiones  Sacra.  F. 
TV.  Dresde  Pr.  de  fallaci  Fausti  Socini  libros  saeros  interpretatione,  Vit. 
1790. 

The  most  distinguished  Commentators  of  this  class, 
were  :  Faust.  Socinus,  Jo.  Crellius,  Sam.  Przipcovius, 
Christoph.  Ostorodius,  Val.  Smalcius,  Dan.  Brenius,  Sam. 
Crellius. 

Bibliotheca  Fratrum  Polonorum,  quos  unitarios  vocant,  instructa  operi- 
bus  omnibus  F.  Socini,  Jo.  Crellii,  Jo  rue  Schlichtingii.  .To.  Lud.  Wol- 
zogenii,  etc.  165G.  VI.  f. 
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Commentators  of  the  Arminian  School.  On  the  merits 
of  Grotius,  consult 

Herder  Briefe  das  studium  der  Theol.  betreffend.  Tom  II.  p.  357.  Car- 
Segaar  or.  de  Hugone  Grotio,  illustri  liumanorum  et  divinorum  X.  T.  Scrip- 
torum  interprete,  Ultra!.  1785.  Hug.  Grotii  Annott.  in  X.  T.  Amst.  1641. 

The  commencement  of  Philosophical  Interpretation. 

(Lud.  Meyer)  Philosophia  Scripture  Interpres  exerckatio  paradoxa  in 
qua  veram  philosophiam  infallibiletn  S.  Litt.  interpretandi  norraam  esse  apo- 
dictice  demonstratur  etc.  1666,  with  additions  by  Semler,  in  1776.  (Lud. 
Wolzogen  de  Scripturarum  interprete  adversus  exercitatorem  paradoxum.) 

Of  the  Jansenists.  Push.  Quesnelli  Nov.  Test,  et 
Annotatt.  1693.  cf.  Rosenmueller  Hand.  IV.  and  on  the 
versions  of  this  school,  p.  370.  On  the  Cocceians,  idem 
T.  IV.  Mosheim  Institutt.  hist.  Eccles. 

V.  At  the  close  of  the  1 7th  century,  many  ex¬ 
cellent  Theologians,  perceiving  how  greatly  every 
thing  pertaining  to  Christian  doctrine,  had  been  re¬ 
formed,  and  wishing  still  farther  to  promote  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  piety,  (whence  the  name  Pietists)  endea¬ 
voured  to  introduce  a  better  method  of  interpreting 
the  Scriptures.  These  attempts,  although  they  are 
to  be  censured,  as  following  too  much  double  senses 
and  feigned  emphasis;  as  neglecting  grammatical 
rules  and  eastern  usage — as  departing  too  much  from 
elegance  and  accurate  doctrine — and  as  opening  the 
way  for  mystical  errors ;  yet  they  are  to  be  valued, 
as  bearing  testimony  to  the  importance  of  exegetical 
studies,  and  to  the  dignity  of  Biblical  pursuits,  and 
as  facilitating  the  introduction  of  a  method  more 
worthy  of  approbation.  A  more  liberal  method  has 
been  introduced  ;  attended,  however,  by  new  and 
various  disputes,  since  the  recent  age  did  not  attain 
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to  a  method  so  certain  as  to  prevent  the  occurrence 
of  error. 

Before  the  age  of  the  Pietists,  both  the  allegorizing 
interpretations  of  the  Cocceians,  and  the  grammatical  ex¬ 
positions  of  Grotius,  had  excited  the  displeasure  of  those, 
who  were  devoted  to  the  dogmatico-polemical  method  of 
interpretation. 

Concerning  the  Pietists,  consult  the  author  last  quoted, 
in  Comm.  Deer.  Relig.  Christ.  Of  the  writings  of  this 
class,  those  of  most  consequence,  are  the  following  : 


Aug  Herm.  Franckii  Prslectiones  Hermeneutics,  ad  viam  dextre  inda- 
gandi  et  apponendi  sensum  S.  S.  Theologis  studiosis  ostendendam  in  Acad. 
Halensi  publice  habits.  Hal.  1717 — -23. 

Jack.  Langii  Hermeneutica  Sacra  exhibens  genuins  interpretationis  le¬ 
ges  de  sensu  litterali  et  emphatico  investigando,  deinde  idiomata  sermonis — 
Apostolici  et  Apocalyptici  cum  ulteriore  ipsius  praxeos  exegetica  adpen- 
dice.  Hal.  1733. 

On  the  whole  method  of  these  Writers,  consult  Plank  Einleitung,  II. 


Nearly  connected  with  the  Pietists,  was  Rambach. 

Jo.  Jac.  Rambach  d.  deidoneo  S.S.  Interprete  Jen.  1720.  Ejusdem  In- 
stitutiones  Hermeneutics  S.  variis  observationibus  copiosissimisque  exem- 
plis  Bibl.  illustrate  cum.  prsf.  J.  Fr.  Buddei. 

Rambachii  Exercitationes  hermeneutics,  s.  Pars  altera  Institutt.  herme- 
neuticarum  sacrarum,  1728. 

During  this  period,  the  Wolfian  system  of  philosophy, 
was  transferred  to  all  parts  of  theology.  It  was  used  in 
Hermeneutics  by  Wollius ,  who  translated  Blackmail’s 
Defence  of  the  Sacred  Classics  into  Latin,  and  accompanied 
them  with  remaks  of  his  own. 

Hermeneuticam  N.  Foed,  acroamatico-dogmaticam,  certissimis  defs- 
cats  philosophis  principiis  corroboratam,  eximiisque  omnium  Theol. 
Christ,  partium  usibus  inservientem.  L.  1736. 


The  following  work  of  Turrettin,  was  of  a  much  higher 
character. 
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Jo.  Alph.  Turrettini  deS.  Scr.  interpretand®  methodo,  Tractatusbipar- 
titus,  in  quo  falsie  multorum  interpretum  hypotheses  refelluntur  veraque 
interpretand®  S.  Scr.  methodus  adstruitur,  1728  ;  with  additions  b_v  Teller 
in  1776. 

Worthy  of  notice  also  are, 

Sal.  Deylingii  diss.de  Scriptura  recte  interpretand®  ratione  etfatis  1721. 

Siegm.  Jac.  Baumgarten  Compendium  Hermeneutices  Sacra,  Hal.  1742. 

Ban.  IVyttenbachii  Elementa  Hermeneutic®  Sacra  eo,  quo  in  scientiis 
fieri  debet,  modo  proposita,  Marb.  1760. 

Among  the  critics  on  the  N.  T.  of  this  period,  were, 
Le  Clcrc,  Mill,  IVhitby,  Bentley,  Bengel,  Wetstein,  and 
Valkenar , 

J.  S.  Semler  added  to  the  Prolegomena  of  Wetstein 
notes,  and  an  appendix  on  the  Ancient  Latin  recensions 
extant  jn  various  MSS.  Hal.  1764. 

Wetstenii  Libelli  ad  crisin  atque  interpretationem  N.  Test,  adjecta  est 
recensio  introduce  Bengelii  ad  crisin  X.  Test,  ed  J.  S.  Semler,  Hal.  1776. 

L.  C.  Valkenar  Or.  de  critica  emendatrice  in  libris  N.  T.  a  literatoribus 
quos  vocant  non  ai}hibenda,  Hermsterh.  et  Yalck.  Orate  1784. 

There  were  many  Authors  of  Observations  and  Com¬ 
mentaries,  who  had  different  objects,  and  pursued  different 
methods.  The  result  has  been,  that  many  passages  have 
been  more  accurately  examined.  The  works  of  these  writ¬ 
ers  will  be  mentioned  below. 

The  language  of  the  Sacred  Writers,  now  began  to  be 
illustrated,  from  profane  authors.  Lamb.  Bos,  Raphcliiis, 
Eisner,  and  Albertius,  taking  the  lead  in  this  department. 

The  controversy  concerning  the  Hebraisms  of  the  N. 
T.  and  the  elegance  and  purity  of  its  style,  was  now 
greatly  agitated. 

The  remarks  of  various  commentators  were  collected, 
as  in  the  following  works. 

Critici  Sacri  s.  clanssimorum  virorum  in  SS.  utriusque  Fmderis  Ribliadoc- 
tissinue  adnotationes  atque  tractatus  theol.  philologici,  Lond.  1660.  IX  vols.  f. 

Matth.  Poll  Synopsis  criticorum  aliorumque.  Lond.  1669.  Die.  h. 
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Schr.  dcs  A.  und  X.  Test,  nebst  einer  vollstaendjgen  Erklaerung  derselben, 
welche  aus  den  auserlesensteu  Anmerkungen  verschiedener  Engl.  Schriftst . 
zusammengetragen  und  mit  vielen  Zusaetzen  begleitet  werden.  L.  1749 — .70. 
XIX.  4. 

J.  Cph.  Wolfii  curse  philologies  et  critics  in  N.  T. 

Grammatical  interpretation  was  rendered  more  exact 
and  certain  by  the  labours  of  J.  A.  Ernesti,  S.  F.  N.  Mo- 
ras,  and  J.  F.  Fischer. 


J.  A.  Ernesti  pro  gramniatica  interpretatione  LL.  imprimis  sacroruxu 
L.  1749,  and  in  his  Opuscula. 

Jo.  Ben.  Carpzovii  Comm,  dc  interprete  SS.  grammatico  1750. 

W.  A.  Teller  des  Hern  D.  J.  A.  Ernesti — verdienste  um  die  Theologie 
und  Religion,  Berl.  1783,  with  additions  by  Semler,  Hal.  1783. 

C.  D.  Beck  Recitatio  de  Moro  summo  Theologo,  1792. 

J.  G.  C.  Hoepfner  ueber  das  Leben  und  die  Verdienste  des  verewigten 
Morns  L.  1793. 

C.  Th.  Kuinoel  Narratio  de  Jo.  Frid.  Fischero,  L.  1799. 


Historical  interpretation  was  greatly  recommended  by 
Semler. 

Cph.  Aug.  Heumanni  Hiss,  de  exegesi  historica  S.  S.  Goett.  1742. 

C.  A.  Theoph.  Keil  Pr.  de  historica  L  L.  S  S.  interpretatione  ejusque  ne¬ 
cessitate  L.  1788. 

J.  A.  Jfoesselt  Narratio  de  Semlero  ejusque  ingenio  inprimis  in  interpret 
tationem  S.  Scr.  1792. 

Eichhorn  Allgem.  Bibl.  d.  Bibl.  Litt.  V. 

The  criticism  of  N.  T.  was  much  enlarged,  and  redu^ 
ced  to  greater  certainty.  Many  MSS.  codices  were  ac¬ 
curately  described.  The  most  distinguished  of  the  critics 
on  the  N.  T.  were  C.  A.  Bode ,  Semler,  Griesbach,  C.  F. 
Matthsei,  Andr.  Birch,  F.  C.  Alter. 

Koppe  and  his  associates  wrote  a  perpetual  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  N.  T. 

Scholia  were  written  by  various  authors  Kuettner,  J. 
G.  Rosenmuellcr,  Schellenberg. 

The  most  celebrated  modern  commentators  are  J.  D. 
Michaelis,  C.  A.  Heumann,  C.  F.  Schmid,  J.  A.  Bengel, 
J.  H.  Cramer,  J.  B.  Carpzovius,  J.  S.  Semler,  G.  A. 
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Teller,  J.  C.  Doederlein,  G.  F.  Seiler,  J.  A.  Noesselt,  G. 
C.  Knapp,  Gf.  Chr.  Storr,  J.  F.  Flatt,  H.  E.  G.  Paulus, 
Jo.  Gf.  Eichhorn,  J.  F.  Schleusner,  J.  D.  Pott,  J.  H. 
Heinrichs,  Sam.  Clark,  J.  Peirce,  G.  Benson,  A.  A.  Sykes, 
Horseley,  Blaney,  Nevvcome,  Lowth,  McKnight,  Whitby. 
The  different  kinds  of  commentaries  and  annotations  were 
now  more  accurately  distinguished.  The  interpretation 
of  the  N.  T.  was  recalled  to  the  principles  which  regulate 
the  exposition  of  other  ancient  writings,  and  the  limits  of 
the  critic,  the  interpreter,  and  the  theologian  more  defi¬ 
nitely  stated. 

Phil.  Lud.  Muzel  discrimen  grammatical  ct  theol.  SS.  interpretationis 
inexplicando  loco  Ep.  ad  Phil.  1793,  etin  PottSylloge. 

Philosophical  Interpretation  was  commended,  though 
not  always  understood  in  the  same  way. 

J.  A.  Emesti  Progr.  dc  vanitate  philosophantium  in  interpretatione  L  I .. 
S  S.  Lips  1750,  and  in  his  Opuscula. 

Logical  interpretation. 

Jo.  Fred.  Poos  Diss.  pries. 

C.  F.  Schnurrer  Rudimenta  Logics:  Sacra-. 

Popular  Exegesis. 

Ph.  II.  Schueler — was  ist  populaere  Schrifterklaerung  ? — Tub.  1788. 

Practical  or  moral  exposition  now  began  to  be  advo¬ 
cated,  as  the  only  proper  method,  by  Kant  and  those  ad¬ 
dicted  to  his  critical  philosophy.  This  method,  which  was 
very  peculiar,  gave  rise  to  the  greatest  confusion  and  un¬ 
certainty. 

Im.  Kant  Religion  innerhalb  der  Graenzen  der  vern.  p.  1S4. 

G.  S.  Frankii  disp.  de  ratione  qua  est  critica  philosophia  ad  interpreta- 
tionem  librorum  inprimis  sacrorum. 

C.  H.  I..  Poclitz  Beytrag  zur  Kritik  der  Religions  phil.  und  exegese  un- 
sers  Zeit-alters,  L.  1795. 

Uebcr  die  Aehnlichkeit  des  innern  Wortes  einiger  neuen  mystiker  init 
dem  moral.  Worte  der  Kantischen  Schriftauslegung  von  J).  C.  F.  Ammon. 
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J.  E.  C.  Schmidt  ueber  den  Einfluss  der  Kantischen  unterscheidung  del- 
(Jesehaefte  des  historischen  und  muralischen  Auslegers  auf  die  Schrifterkla- 
ruug  in  S.  Bibl.  fur  Kritik  und  Exegese  des  N.  T. 

J.  G.  Roscnmueller  Commentt.  du®  ( VI.  VII. )  de  fatis  interpretation  is 
S  S.  Litt.  1793. 

Eichhom  ueber  die  Kantische  Herroeneutik,  Bibl.  VI. 

J.  A.  J\'oesselt  animadverss.  in  sensum  L  L.  SS.  inoralem,  Hal.  1795. 

Jo.  Ev.  Hofer  Progr.  de  Kantiana  Scr.  S.  interpretatione  Salisb.  1800. 

Store  Bemerk.  ueber  Kants  philos.  Relig.  Lelire,  he.  he. 

VI.  In  such  diversity,  as  to  the  method  and 
principles  of  interpreting  the  SS.  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  there  should  be  serious  differen¬ 
ces  of  opinion,  as  to  particular  passages,  or  that  many 
should  be  more  piously  than  accurately — more  in¬ 
geniously  than  satisfactorily  explained.  That  the 
interpretation  of  the  Sacred  Writings  may  be  render¬ 
ed  more  stable  and  certain,  correct  and  well  ground¬ 
ed  rules  should  be  sought  out. 

E.  A.  G.  Hcerschelman  Diss.  de  principiis  Scr.  S.  interpretandi  falsis  et 
veris,  Jen.  1767. 

Chr.  Fr.  Roederi  Comm,  de  ingenii  usu  et  abusu  circa  interpretationem 
S  S.  Terg.  1741. 

Jer.  Friderici  Diss.  de  hypothesibus  erroneis  Scr.  Sacr®  interpretand® 
noxiis  L.  1729. 

J.  C.  Stemler  Diss.  I.  n.  de  interpretationibus  S  S.  satis  piis  sed  minus  ac- 
curatis,  L.  1741. 

J.  A.  H.  Tittman  Pr.  de  causis  prsecipuis  contortarum  interpretatt.  N. 
T.L.  1800. 

F.  Gvil.  Schleusner  d.  de  dissensibus  interpretum  in  explicandis  loci* 
S  S.  intell.  difficilioribus,  L.  1756. 

Add.  Mori  Herm.  I:  p.  204, 


SECTION  n 


ON  THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  BOOKS  OF  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT. 

I.  AS  the  proper  method  of  Interpretation  de¬ 
pends,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  character  and 
design  of  the  Authors,  whose  productions  we  mean 
to  explain,  and,  upon  the  nature  of  the  productions 
themselves,  it  is  evident,  that,  these  are  points  which, 
in  the  present  case,  demand  our  attention.  With 
respect  to  the  nature  of  the  Books  composing  the 
N.  1'.  ;  they  are  of  three  kinds,  historical,  doctrin¬ 
al,  and  in  one  instance,  prophetical.  These  works 
not  only  materially  differ,  as  to  their  whole  style  ancl 
manner,  from  the  historical,  doctrinal,  and  poetical 
writings  of  the  Greeks,  but  in  many  respects,  there 
is  a  diversity,  worthy  of  remark,  between  even  those 
which  belong  to  the  same  general  class. 

Kaivr,  is  an  ecclesiastical  name,  derived  from 

2  Cor.  iii.  14.  J.  G.  Rosenmuefler,  d.  de  voce  Aia^xrj  in 
N.  T.  vario  usu,  in  Velthus.  Kuin.  et  Rup.  Comm. 
Theol.  II. 

The  ancient  description  of  this  Volume  was  not  uni¬ 
form,  its  appellation  was  derived  from  its  contents,  and 
from  its  composition  ;  $vayye\ iov,  uxoioXo?  ;  histories  and 
epistles,  and  these  last  those  of  Paul,  or  Catholic.  The 
writings  also  of  the  Apostles  and  their  companions  may  be 
distinguished.  In  the  historical  books,  a  continued,  chro¬ 
nological,  and  skillfully  executed  narrative  is  not  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  ;  things  worthy  of  remark  are  stated,  interspersed 
with  doctrinal  and  moral  precepts.  In  the  other  books, 
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the  systematic  mode  of  instruction  is  not  pursued,  and  the 
epistles  contain  many  things,  relating  to  the  peculiar  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  Yet 
they  are  all  to  be  regarded  as  the  documents  of  the  Christ¬ 
ian  religion.  The  diversity  of  the  several  writers,  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  examples  of  John  and  the  other  Evan¬ 
gelists — the  Epistles  of  Peter  and  Paul. 

Those  works  ought  to  be  consulted,  which  contain  in¬ 
troductions  to  the  Sacred  Writings. 

a.  Those  which  embrace  both  the  Old  and  New  Tes¬ 
taments. 

Bibliotheca  Sancta  a ,F.  Sixto  Senensi,  ex  prsecipuisCathol.  eccl.auctoribm 
collecta  et  in  8.  Libros  digesta.  Ven.  1566. — a  Hayo,  in  1591.  • 

Jffich.  Walthen  Ofticina  Biblica  noviter  adaperta,  in  qua  videre  licet,  qux 
scitu  maxime  necessaria  de  SS.  in  genere  et  in  specie  etc.  L.  1G36 — 170.3. 

J.  II.  Heideggeri ,  Enchiridion  Biblicum  Tiguri,  1681.  Jen.  1723.  [Sal. 
Van  Tel ,  opus  analyticum  comprehendens  Introductionem  in  SS.  ad  Hei- 
deggeri  Enchiridion. ) 

L.  Ellies  du  Fin,  Dissertation  preliminaire  on  Prolegoraenes  sur  la 
Bible,  pour  servir  de  Supplement  a  la  Bibliotheque  des  Auteurs  eccles.  Par. 
1701. 

Aug.  Calmet  Prolcgomenes  de  L’Ecriture  Sainte,  Paris,  1720. 

Collier’s  Sacred  Interpreter. 

Jo.  Cph.  Anschuetz,  Einleitung  in  die  Buecher  der  h.  Schr.  nach  Eich- 
liorn  u.  Michaelis  zum  Handgebrauch,  Dresd.  1791. 

b.  Writers  of  Introductions  to  the  N.  T. 

Rich.  Simon,  Hist,  critique  du  Nouveau  Test.  Rotterd.  1689.  Histoire 
critique  des  versions  du  N.  Test.  1690. 

Jo.  Ge-  Pritii  Introductio  ad  lectionem,  N.  T.  1704.  Greatly  improved 
by  Hofmann,  L.  1737. 

J.  Wesseli  Rwnpxi  commentatio  crilica  ad  libros  N.  T.  in  genere,  cum 
prsef.  J.  (I.  Carpzovii,  in  qua  de  variis  lect.  N.  T.  disserit  L.  1730. 

Harwood’s  Introduction  to  the  N.  T. 

J.  I).  .Michaelis’  Introduction  to  the  N.  T.  translated  by  Herbert  .Marsh, 
w  ilh  notes  and  additions. 

Jo.  G.  C.  Klotzsch  Handbuch  der  kritischen  Gesohichte  des  N.  Test, 
•zum  Gebrauch  der  akad.  Yorlesungen,  Witt.  1795. 

II.  C.  A.  Haenlein  Handbuch  der  Einleitung  in  die  Schriftcn  des  N. 
Test. 

J.  E.  Hug  Einleitung  in  die  Buecher  des  N.  T. 

H.  E.  Gotti  Pauli  Introduction^  in  N.  T.  Capita  Selectiora  Jen.  1799. 
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If.  The  Divine  Authors  of  these  books,  were 
either  the  constant  and  familiar  companions  of  our 
Saiiour,  and  by  him  diligently  instructed,  or  they 
were  the  friends  and  assistants  of  the  Apostles. 
They  had  been  previrftisly  Jews  of  obscure  circum¬ 
stances — fair  characters,  and  well  instructed  in  their 
own  religion.  They  were,  however,  ignorant  as  to 
the  learning  of  the  Greeks,  and  at  a  great  remove 
from  their  subtlety  of  disquisition  and  refinement  of 
language.  The  interpreter,  therefore,  is  not  to  ex¬ 
pect  any  refined  method  of  discourse,  nor  great 
attention  to  style  in  the  Sacred  Writings  :  nor  is  he 
to  suppose  that  the  inspired  penmen,  in  becoming 
authors,  could  entirely  lay  aside  their  previous  cha¬ 
racter  and  habits. 

The  question,  concerning  the  inspiration  of  the  N.  T., 
need  not  occasion  any  difficulty  in  this  part  of  our  course, 
as  it  is  generally  admitted,  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  accommo¬ 
dated  himself  to  the  genius  of  the  several  Sacred  Writers. 

These  teachers  and  writers  were  not  of  higli  rank,  hut, 
for  the  most  part,  mechanics.  The  learning  attributed,  by 
many  to  them,  was  Hebrew  and  not  Grecian — in  profane 
philosophy,  they  were  entirely  unskilled,  though  by  no 
means  ignorant  of  the  literature  of  their  country. — See 

Jo.  Franc.  Rvddei  Ecclosia  Apostolica,  1729. 

Sandini  Historia  Apostolica,  1731. 

Jo.  Laini  de  eruditione  Apostoloru in  liber  shigularis,  Flor.  1766. 

Tluileinaniu  d.  de  eruditione  Pauli  Apostoli  Judaica,  non  grxca,  L.  1769. 

In  instructing  his  disciples,  our  Saviour  took  that  me¬ 
thod  which  was  best  suited  to  their  characters  and  circum¬ 
stances,  gradually  leading  them  to  reject  their  former  er¬ 
rors,  and  embrace  his  doctrines,  proposed  to  them  in  Jew¬ 
ish  figures. 
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HI.  The  Sacred  Writers  were  obliged  to  ac¬ 
commodate  themselves,  in  some  measure,  to  the 
character  of  their  readers,  and  to  the  object  which 
they  wished  to  accomplish.  Most  of  the  early 
Christians  were  converts  from  Judaism  ;  the  mode 
of  instruction  adapted  to  them,  must  not  only  have 
been  familiar,  but  the  illustrations  must  have  been 
drawn  from  sources  with  which  they  were  acquaint¬ 
ed,  and  the  arguments  of  the  kind  to  which  thev 
were  accustomed.  Something,  therefore,  was  to  be 
conceded  to  their  character  and  opinions — to  their 
forms  of  expression  and  modes  of  arguing,  as  far 
as  was  consistent  with  the  perfect  security  of  Chris¬ 
tian  doctrine.  The  principal  design  of  the  Sacred 
Writers,  was,  that  their  readers  might  be  correctly 
informed,  as  to  the  character  of  the  Author  of  the 
Gospel — that  they  might  understand  and  embrace 
his  doctrine,  and  be  preserved  from  the  errors  to 
which  they  were  particularly  exposed. 

A  very  small  portion  of  the  Sacred  Writings  was  ad¬ 
dressed,  exclusively,  to  the  heathen  ;  the  greater  part  was 
directed  to  those,  who  had  been  Jews  or  Proselytes,  or  who, 
in  a  great  measure,  followed  Jewish  customs.  There  were 
some  teachers  who  endeavoured  to  introduce  Jewish  rites 
and  errors  among  the  early  converts,  even  among  those 
who  were  of  Gentile  origin. 

On  the  doctrine  of  accommodation,  there  is  great  di¬ 
versity  of  opinion  ;  whether  it  be  considered  in  reference 
to  the  exposition  and  illustration  of  certain  doctrines,  to 
the  mode  of  argument  or  narration,  or  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  0.  T.  is  quoted  and  employed  in  the  New. 
Some  of  the  Greek  Fathers  appear  to  have  favoured  the 
idea  that  the  Sacred  Writers  did  accommodate  themselves 
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even  in  matters  of  doctrine,  to  popular  opinions  and  modes 
of  expression. 

F.  Cari  Diss.  Ilistoria  antiquior  sententiamm  ecclesi®  grxcx  de 
accommodatione  Christo  inprimis  et  Apostolis  tributa,  L.  1793. 

The  Socinians  and  Grotiits  are  the  advocates  of  such 
accommodation,  most  of  those  of  our  communion  are  op¬ 
posed  to  the  doctrine. 

J.  J.  Rambach  d.  contra  bypothesin  de  SS.  ad  erroneos  vulgi  concep- 
tus  accommodata,  1729,  et  in  Exercitt.  Hermeneut.  N.  5. 

C.  E.  a  Windheim  d.  de  erroribus  vulgi  in  libris  sacris  non  probatis. 
Goett.  1748. 

J.  F.  Russ  d.  de  oeconomia  qua  Christus  in  docendo  usus  fuisse  dicitur. 
Tub.  1773. 

1st  die  Lclu  e  von  Accommodationen  im  N.  T.  Neologie  ?  Henke  Neus. 
Mag.  II.  G38. 

This  doctrine,  though  it  has  of  late  been  more  accu¬ 
rately  defined,  has  led  to  much  disputation  and  evil  feel¬ 
ing. — See 


Haiifii,  R eh nii,  Heningx,  Van  neniert,  JVinkleri  libb.  de  institutionis 
.Tcsu  et  App.  ratione  et  accommodatione.  add.  Eichlwrn,  Bibl.  III,  920,  IV, 
30G. 

JVolfg.  Fr.  Gess,  Briefe  ueber  einige  theol.  Zeitraaterien,  besonders  ue- 
ber  den  accommodation sgrundsatz  in  Ilinsicht  auf  einige  positive  Lebren 
der  Chr.  Bel.  Stultg.  1791. 

E.  JV.  Opitz  d.  prxs.  JStich.  IVebero  de  accommodationis  Christi  et 
App.  didactic®  natura,  Vit.  1789. 

G.  C.  Storr  observationes  quxdam  spectantes  ad  enodandam  quxstio- 
ncm  :  utrum  sc  Judxorum  bcrmeneuticis  erroribus  accommodaverint  missi 
divinitus  interpretes  ?  in  II erg  Symbb.  litt.  Duisburgg.  II,  2.  p.  413. 

Concerning  the  character  and  situation  of  those  to  whom 
the  Sacred  Writings  were  originally  addressed,  consult 

Staucdlin  Gesch.  der  Sittenlehre  Jesu,  I.  p.  710. 

Seiler  Mermen,  p.  273. 


From  the  views,  disposition,  and  customs  of  those,  to 
whom  the  Scriptures  were  addressed,  may  be  discovered 
the  peculiar  characteristics  of  some  of  the  Sacred  Writers. 
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J.  J.  Griesbach  Comment*,  dux  vie  imaginibus,  quibus  auctor  ep.  ad 
Ebrseos  in  describenda  Me s six  provincia  usus  est.  Jen.  1791 — 92. 

The  question  has  been  started,  whether  our  Sacred 
W  riters,  drew  any  thing  from  the  Essenes. 

Bcngel  Bemerkungen  ueber  den  Versuch  das  Christenthum  aus  dem 
Essaismus  abzuleiten  in  J).  Flatt  Magazin  fur  chr.  Dogm.  und  Moral  VII, 

p.  126. 

IV.  Although  the  Aramean  language  was  in 
common  use  in  Palestine,  and  was  employed  by  our 
Saviour,  and  perhaps  by  some  of  the  Sacred  Writ¬ 
ers,  yet  the  Greek  was  by  no  means  unknown.  As 
spoken  in  Palestine,  however,  it  had  departed  greatly, 
from  the  pure  and  ancient.  Attic,  and  in  its  general 
structure,  and  in  the  use  of  words  and  phrases,  had 
assumed  an  Aramean  or  Hebraic  character.  The 
genius  of  this  Hebraic  Greek,  can  be  most  advan¬ 
tageously  learned,  from  the  Greek  versions  of  the 
O.  T.,  from  the  apocryphal  books,  and  from  other 
writings  of  the  Jews  in  Greek.  There  are  some 
expressions  peculiar  to  the  Christian  Writings,  in 
w  hich  certain  words  are  used  in  an  unusual  sense. 

.  1.  TJ.  L.  Hecren  Comm,  de  linguarum  Asia*,  in  imp.  Persico  varietatc 
et  cegnitione,  Commentt.  Soc.  Goett.  XIII.  Eichhorn  Bibl.  VI,  772. 

The  Aramean  Language,  which  belongs  to  the  Shemit- 
ish  class,  has  two  dialects,  the  Jerusalem  (eastern,)  and  the 
Galilean  (western.) 

Giambem.  de  Rossi  Dissertazioni  della  lingua  propria  di  Cristo  e  degli 
Ebrei  nazionali  della  Palestina  da’  tempi  de  Maccabei,  etc.  Parma,  1772. 
See  also  Eiclihorn's  Bibliothek,  VIII. 

Although  the  Jews  of  Palestine  were  not  friendly  to 
Grecian  Literature,  ( J .  A.  Ernesti,  d.  de  odio  Judaeorum 
adversus  litteras  graecas,  opusc.  phil.  p.  408  :)  yet  the  use 
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of  the  Greek  was  not  unknown  in  Judea  and  Galilee, 
and  to  the  foreign  Jews,  it  was  perfectly  familiar. 

As  some  have  entertained  the  opinion,  that  Christ  spoke 
in  the  Greek  Language,  and  others  ( Harduin )  have  con¬ 
tended  that  the  books  of  the  N.  T.  were  written  in  Latin ; 
so  of  late  it  has  been  thought  by  some,  that  many  parts  of 
the  N.  T.  are  translations  from  the  Aramean  or  Syriac, 
and  'that  they  could  detect  errors  of  the  Greek  Trans¬ 
lators. 

I  J.  Griesbach  Ueber  die  in  dem  griecli.  Text  des  X.  T.  entdeckten 
Eubersetzungsfehler,  Augusti  Xeue  Theol.  Blaetter.  I.  B. 

Lud.  de  Dieu  in  his  Preface  to  his  Grammar  of  East¬ 
ern  Languages,  had  expressed  the  opinion,  that  the  true 
sense  of  many  of  the  forms  of  expression  in  the  N.  T., 
was  to  be  sought  from  the  Syriac. 

On  the  Greek  Language,  after  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  on  the  Dialect,  which  is  called  the  Mace- 
donico-Alexandrian. — See 

Fr.  Gu.  Sturz  Commentationes  IV.  de  dialecto  Alexaudrina,  L.  1786.  Ge¬ 
ra:,  1788—93—94. 

J.  F.  Fischeri  Proluss.  de  Vitiis  Lex.  X.  T. 

Fan.  H  insii  Exercitationes  sacrae  ad  N.  T.  quibus  Aristarchus  sacer 
accessit,  L.  B.  1639. 

Ejitsd.  Exerc.  de  lingua  Hellenist,  et  Hellenistis,  L.  B.  1643. 

Ejusd-  Apologia  adversus  Croium  1640. 

Uehisius  was  opposed  bv  Crmus,  Salmasius,  and  others. 

Salinasii  Liber  de  hellenistica  s.  Commentarius  controversiam  de  lingua 
liellenist.  decidens  L.  B.  1643. 

Ejusd.  Funus  linguae  helleuist.  s.  confutatio  exerc.  Heinsii. 

Jo.  Croii  sacra:  et  histories:  in  X.  T.  observationes,  Genevae,  1645. 

Afatt/uei  Cotterii  de  Hellenistis  et  lingua  hellen.  Exercitationes  secuuda- 
riae,  1646. 


The  controversy,  which  formerly  excited  so  much  at¬ 
tention,  on  the  style  of  the  N.  T.,  whether  it  was  pure 
Greek,  or  Hebraic,  or  mixed,  has  sunk  to  rest,  yet  it  is 
important,  as  a  matter  of  historj7,  to  know  what  has  been 
written  on  the  subject. 

There  have  been  two  collections  of  the  works  upon  this 
point. 
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Dissertationum  Philologico-theol.  de  stilo  N.  T.  syntagma  a  Jac.  Jihen- 
ferdin  coUeetum  addiia  ipsius  diss.  de  seculo  futuro.  Leov.  1  '01. 

Syntagma  diss.  de  stilo  N.  T,  grxco  cpias  collegit  Taco  Jlajo  van  den 
Honert,  Amst.  1703. 

a.  The  principal  defenders  of  the  purity  of  the  N.  T. 
style  after  Hen.  Stephans  and  others,  are 

Sebasti.  Pf  henii  diatr.  de  lingua;  gr.  X.  T.  puritate  Amst.  1633. 

JBalth.  Stotbergii  Liber  de  solcrcismis  et  barbarismis  grsecse  N.  T.  dicli- 
oni  falso  tributis,  %  h.  1681 — 85. 

PlacbmaU’s  Sacred  Classics,  Lond.  1731. 

Chr.  S.  Georgii  Yindiciarum  N.  T.  ab  Ebraismis  Libri  III.  L.  1732. 

b.  The  writers  who  took  a  middle  course. 

Tho.  Gatakeri  Diss.  de  novi  instrumenti  stylo,  contra  Pfochenii  diatri 
ben,  Lond.  1648,  and  in  his  Opp.  Criticis. 

Jo.  Olearii  Liber  de  stilo  X.  T.,  1721. 

Jo.  Henr.  Jilichaelis  d.  de  textu  N.  T.  gncco  Hal.  1707  (cf.  ejusdem  diss. 
de  usu  LXX.  interpretum  in  X.  T.  Hal.  1715.) 

c.  Those  who  contend  that  the  whole  style  of  the  N. 
T.  is  Hebraic. 

Jo.  Vorstii  Commentarius  de  Hebraismis  N.  T.  curavit  J.  F.  Fischenis, 
L.  1778. 

Jo.  Leusdenii  de  dialectis  N.  T.  singulatim  de  ejus  Hebraismis  libellus 
singularis,  iterum  editus  a  J.  F.  Fischero.  Accedunt  Vorstii  Commentarii  de 
Adagiis  X.  T.  Hebraicis,  L.  1792. 

Sam.  Werenfelsii  diss.  de  stilo  Scriptorum  N.  T.  Basil,  1698. 

Mortis  in  his  Hermeneutics,  reviews  the  arguments  on 
both  sides  of  this  question.  Add  Seiler  Hermen.  p.  309. 

In  the  N.  T.  therefore,  are  to  be  found  :  what  the 
Greeks  would  call  Barbarisms  ;  and  in  particular,  He¬ 
braisms,  Syriisms,  Rabbinisms,  and  modes  of  expression 
nearly  allied  to  those  which  are  characteristic  of  the  Ara¬ 
bic  and  Persian  languages,  also  Solecisms  and  Latinisms. 

J.  E.  Kappii  d.  de  N.  T.  grseci  Latinismis  merito  et  falso  suspectis  L. 
1726. 

Chr.  Sig.  Georgii  d.  de  Latinismis  grxcse  N.  T.  dictioni  immerito  adfic- 
tis,  Vit.1731. 

Sig.  Fr.  Uresig  Vindicise  d.  de  N.  T.  grseci  Latinismis  merito  et  falso 
suspectis,  L.  1732. 
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Those  words  and  phrases  which  are  peculiar  to  the  N. 
T.  language,  as  to  the  sense  in  which  they  are  used,  are 
not  altogether  new,  but  were  derived  from  the  Sacred  Pro¬ 
phets,  from  the  usage  of  the  Jews  in  general,  or  of  those 
of  their  number,  who  had  particularly  philosophized  on  the 
subject  of  religion. 

On  the  language  of  the  N.  T.,  consult  Michaelis  In¬ 
troduction  I.  p.  101 — 223.  Haenlein  I.  p.  376.  Morus 
Herm.  I.  p.  195. 

V.  The  several  books  of  the  N.  T.  were  origi- 

© 

nally  edited  by  their  authors  separately,  as  occasion 
offered,  and  sent  to  one  or  more  Christian  conjrreoa- 
tions.  From  these  they  were  gradually  disseminat¬ 
ed  ;  and  as  many  spurious  writings,  claiming  Divine 
authority,  were  circulated,  all  were  diligently  ex¬ 
amined,  the  spurious  rejected,  the  genuine  approved 
and  collected  into  one  volume,  which  was  probably 
not  completed  before  the  fourth  century.  It  cannot 
now  be  fully  determined,  when  or  by  whom  this  was 
done,  nor  what  were  the  grounds  of  decision  in  eve¬ 
ry  case;  nor  why,  those,  which  were  for  sometime 
questioned,  were  received  into  the  canon  ;  yet  the 
authenticity  and  integrity  of  the  whole  volume  and 
of  its  several  parts,  can  be  satisfactorily  determined ; 
and  hence  also  the  confidence  and  authority  due  to 
these  records. 

The  origin  of  the  several  books  and  of  the  Gospels,  will 
lie  considered  in  its  proper  place.  There  seems  at  first  to 
have  been  smaller  collections  made,  which  did  not  always 
contain  all  the  books  of  the  same  class,  nor  of  the  same  au¬ 
thor  :  perhaps  these  collections  were  sometimes  more,  and 
sometimes  less  extensive,  until  at  last,  all  the  Sacred  Writ¬ 
ings  were  gathered  into  one  Volume. 
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On  the  Canon  of  the  N.  T.  The  Canon  of  Eusebius. 
The  books  were  divided  into  bn.o’keyzp.eva,  avnXsyofisva,  and 
a. 

J.  E.  G.  Schmidt  ueber  den  Canon  des  Eusebius,  Henke  Magazin  T. 
V.  P.  HI. 

C.  C.  Flatt  ueber  den  Canon  des  Eusebius,  in  Elatt  Magazin  f.  die 
Dogra.  T.  VIU. 

This  subject  was  still  more  fully  discussed  by  Oeder 
and  Semler.  Walch  Neueste  Religionsgeschichte,  T.  VII. 

Beleuchtung  des  Jued.  und  chr.  Bibelkanons,  vol.  I.  Hal.  1792. 

Chr.  Fr.  Weber  Beytraege  zur  Gesch.  des  neutest.  Kanons.  Tueb.  1791. 

On  the  ancient  canons. — See 

Schroeckh.  Kgesch.  IX,  Wagner  Einl.  in  die  heil.  Buecher,  and  JVIuen~ 
scher  Handbuch  der  christl.  Dogmengesch.  I. 

Causes  of  diversity  in  the  canons  of  different  churches. 
The  reasons,  upon  which  the  decisions  respecting  the  ca¬ 
nonical  authority  of  the  several  books  rested,  were  not 
always  the  same,  nor  always  equally  important.  Augus- 
tin.  de  doctr.  chr.  II,  8.  Junil.  de  part.  leg.  div.  The 
authority  of  the  church,  after  the  seventh  century  inter¬ 
posed  on  this  subject.  The  same  canonical  authority 
was  alvvays  attributed  to  all  the  sacred  books.. 

Authenticity  refers,  both  to  the  age  of  the  Sacred 
Writings,  and  to  the  authors  to  whom  they  were  attribu¬ 
ted.  The  arguments  upon  which  this  point  is  decided,  are, 
1st.  Internal,  derived  from  the  sentiments,  the  style,  and 
the  nature  of  the  subject.  2d.  External,  the  testimony  of 
Christian  waiters,  of  heretics,  of  profane  authors,  and  the 
comparison  of  the  apocryphal  with  the  genuine  books. 
3d.  Mixed,  the  agreement  of  the  general  subject,  and  of 
the  several  parts,  with  the  history  of  the  times  and  of  the 
authors.  4th.  The  weakness  of  opposing  arguments. 

JVfichaelis  I.  p.  4.  Hxnlein  I.  p.  39. 

Lardner's  credibility  of  the  Gospel  History',  and  his  Jewish  and  Heathen 
testimonies  to  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion. 

E 
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Ausfuehrliche  Untersuchungen  der  Gruende  fuer  die  Aechtheit  und 
Glaubwuerdigkeit  der  schriftl.  Urkunden  des  Christenthums  von  Joh.  Fr. 
Kleuker. 

Paley’s  Evidences.  J‘ a  ley’s  Hor:e  Paulin®. 

Jones’  New  Method  of  settling  the  Canonical  authority  of  the  N.  T. 

On  the  causes,  multitude,  and  nature  of  the  apocryphal 
books,  see 

Kleuker  ueber  die  Apokryphen  des  N.  T.  Hamb.  1798.  It  is  the  fifth 
part  of  the  work  just  quoted. 

The  Integrity  of  the  N.  T.  consists  in  this,  that  no 
book  anciently  included  in  the  canon,  has  been  lost,  and 
that  none  has  been  improperly  added.  And  again,  that 
no  book  has  been  so  corrupted  by  interpolation  or  other¬ 
wise,  either  through  carelessness  or  design,  but  that  the 
genuine  reading  may  be  probably  restored,  and  the  true 
sense  of  the  authors  in  doctrine,  precept,  and  fact,  be  dis¬ 
covered.  Integrity  has  been  divided  into  critical  and 
doctrinal.  Haenlein,  I.  p.  261.  Ernesti  Inst.  int.  N.  T. 

Some  have  conjectured,  that  certain  epistles  and  other 
writings  of  the  divine  authors,  have  not  been  preserved, 
and  that  some  passages  have  been  interpolated,  but  this 
does  not  affect  the  doctrinal  integrity  of  the  N.  T. 

Many  unfounded  opinions  have  been  advanced  on  the 
designed  corruptions,  and  improper  emendations  of  the 
N.  T. 

Pet.  WesseHng  diatr.  de  Jud®orum  archontibus  et  diss.  de  Evangeliis  jus- 
su  Anastasii  imp.  emendatis  1738. 

Barth.  Germon  de  vett.  h»reticis  eccless.  codd.  corruptoribus.  Libri  I. 
1718. 

Bentley’s  Phileleutheri  Lipsiensis  Remarks  ou  a  late  discourse  on  Free- 
thinking,  Carnbr.  1725. 

Since  the  time  of  Bentley ,  there  has  been  much  diver¬ 
sity  of  opinion,  on  the  origin,  number,  use  and  importance 
of  the  various  readings  of  the  N.  T, 

Jo.  Sauberti  Epicrisis  de  origine  auctoritate  et  usu  varr.  N.  T.  lectionum 
gr®carum  in  genere,  prefixed  to  his  yarious  readiugs  upon  Matthew. 
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.'id.  Rechenberg  d.  de  variantibus  gr.  N.  T.  lectionibus  in  ejus  Exercitt. 
N.  T.  hist.  eccl.  et  litt. 

L.  L.  Frey  Comm,  de  variis  lectt.  N.  T.  Bas.  1713. 

Christ.  Luderi  d.  de  causis  variant,  lectionum  SS.  1730. 

Ant.  Driesseiui  divina  auctoritas  Codicis  N.  T.  vindicata  a  strepitu  vari* 
ant.  lectt.  Groen.  1733. 

Add.  «1 Lchaelis  Introduction.  Haenlein  T.  I. 

As  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  the 
number  of  various  readings  was  very  considerable. — See 

Griesbach.  Curse  in  hist.  text.  epp.  Pauli,  p.  74. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  these  discrepancies,  makes  no 
alteration  in  the  sense. 

The  credibility  of  the  Sacred  Writers,  relates  both  to 
their  narrations  and  instructions.  The  arguments  upon 
this  subject  are  exhibited  by  the  defenders  of  Christianity 
and  the  scriptures. 

VI.  The  scrupulous  care  taken  of  the  Sacred 
Writings,  and  the  custom  of  using  them  constantly 
in  the  church,  is  sufficient  to  convince  us  that  they 
have  been  preserved  from  any  serious  alterations, 
yet  they  could  not  be  entirely  defended  from  the 
fate  of  all  other  ancient  writings.  The  autographs 
appear  to  have  perished  early,  and  the  copies  which 
were  taken,  became  more  or  less  subject  to  those 
errors,  which  arise  from  the  mistakes  of  transcribers, 
the  false  corrections  of  commentators  and  critics, 
from  marginal  notes,  and  from  other  sources. 
These  errors  may  have  been  extensively  propagated, 
and  in  some  instances  they  may  have  had  an  origin 
anterior  to  any  MS.  or  means  of  correcting  the  text 
now  extant. 

Jo.  Frickii  Comm,  de  cura  veteris  eccl.  circa  canonem  S.  Scripturae, 
Ulmse  1728. 
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Eb.  Hear.  Dan.  Stosch  Comm,  historica  crit.  de  librorum  N.T.  csnone, 
prieraissa  est  diss.  de  cuj-a  vet.  eccl.  circa  libros  N.  T.  Francof.  1755. 

On  the  ecclesiastical  use  of  the  N.  T.  during  the  first 
centuries,  consult 

Muenscher.  Handbuch  der  Chr.  Dogmengesch.  I.  p.  312. 

Various  descriptions  of  the  N.  T.  books  were  in  use 
among  the  churches.  ’Avayvwfl>ara,  ’avayvwd? ig,  Lectiones, 
Evangeliaria,  Praxapostoli,  Lectionaria,  Pericopae,  &c. 

Vetustum  eccl.  grsecse  Cpolit.  ut  videtur  Evangel  iarium  Bibl.  ducis  Saxo- 
Gothani  nunc  primum  totum— edidit  C.  F.  JYIatthsei  1791. 

Kalendarium  Ecclesi®  Cpolit.  e  Bibl.  Rom.  Albanorum  cura  St  Ant. 
Jt. [orcelU,  Rom.  1788. 

J.  H.  Thameri  Schediasma  de  origine  et  dignitate  pericoparum  qu*  Evan- 
gelia  et  epistol*  vulgo  vocantur,  Jena;  1716. 

The  Sacred  Writers  appear  to  have  written  in  a  con¬ 
tinued  series  without  leaving  any  intervals.  After  some 
ages  TitXoi  (sections)  Kscpctkcua  (chapters)  2<nxoi,  Prnj.aru 
were  introduced.  There  is,  however,  great  diversity  in 
the  different  MSS.  in  marking  them. 

Our  distinctions  into  chapters  and  verses,  are  of  much 
more  recent  origin.  Some  have  considered  Hugo  de  S. 
Caro,  of  the  Xlllth  century,  as  the  author  of  our  present 
chapters  •,  others,  Stephan  Langton,  Archbishop  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  of  the  same  century;  and  others  Arlott,  President 
of  the  Franciscan  order.  The  inventor  of  the  verses,  was 
Rob.  Stephans,  in  1551.  The  invention  was  made  du¬ 
ring  a  journey, 

Joach.  Klepperbein  d.  de  distiucticme  X.  T.  in  capita  et  versiculos,  Yit. 
1688.  4. 

Chr.  Frid.  Sinneri  d.  de  distinctionibus  textus  N.  T.  in  capita,  versicu¬ 
los,  puncta,  commata  et  cola  L.  1694.  4. 

Concerning  the  accents,  breathings,  and  the  iota  sub- 
scriptum,  there  has  been  great  dispute.  The  ancient  and 
modern  character  and  use  is  to  be  distinguished, — Consult 
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TiUoison  Anecd.  Gr.  I.  p.  104. 

Fischer  Spec.  anim.  ad  Vueller.  I.  p.  250. 

Michaelis  and  Haenlein. 

S.  G.  Major  d.  de  iotorum  subscriptione  suspecta  eorumque  prsesertim 
ex  numis  perpetuo  exilio.  Kil.  1688. 

The  present  punctuation,  which  is  frequently  errone¬ 
ous,  could  not  be  of  the  Apostolic  age. 

Geo.  Frid.  RogaUii  diss.  de  auctoritate  et  antiquitate  interpunctionis  in 
X.  T.  1734.  4. 

J.  C.  Herzog  Comm,  de  interpunctionum  positu,  prsesertim  in  ep.  ad  Ro¬ 
manos  L.  1707. 

Aug.  Bisclioff  d.  de  interpunctionibus  N.  T.  Jen®  1708.  4. 

But  few  of  the  Sacred  Writings  were  idioypcupa. 

Ferd.  Stosch  Tractatus  de  epistolis  apostolorum  idiographis  1751. 

J.  E.  T.  Walch  Ep.  de  apostolorum  literis  authenticis  aTertullianocom- 
memoratis. 

The  Autographs  early  perished.  Probable  causes  of  this. 

Griesbacli  Hist,  textus  epp.  Paulinarum,  Jen.  1777. 

Perhaps  many  copies  of  some  of  the  Sacred  Writings, 
were  immediately  published.  Thence,  while  the  authors 
were  yet  living,  and  sometimes  by  their  command,  many 
copies  were  written,  that  they  might  be  sent  to  various  con¬ 
gregations.  Thus  both  private  and  public  collections  were 
gradually  formed. 

Even  in  these  first  copies,  mistakes  may  have  been  made, 
by  transcribers,  or  something  added  by  commentators  or 
readers,  with  a  view  of  explaining  the  phraseology,  aug¬ 
menting  the  narration,  or  illustrating  the  style  ;  yet  it  may 
be  supposed,  that  greater  care  would  be  bestowed  on  these 
than  upon  any  other  books. — Consult 

Haenlein  II.  1.  p.  17.  et  de  rariis  lectionibus  earumque  classibus. 

It  was  the  conjecture  of  J.  D.  Michaelis,  that  all  our 
Sacred  books  were  derived  from  one  common  source. — See. 

■  i 

Orient,  und  exeg.  Bibl.  XXI.  159, 
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VII.  There  are  two  opinions  of  modern  critics, 
as  to  the  proper  method  of  examining  the  ancient 
MSS.  and  forming  a  correct  opinion  with  regard  to 
their  excellence  and  authority.  Some  suppose  that 
those  MSS.  are  of  most  consequence,  which  are  not 
only  recommended  by  their  antiquity,  but  which  ex¬ 
hibit  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  without  any 
scholia,  or  any  signs  of  alterations  made  from  ver¬ 
sions,  commentaries,  or  the  conjectures  of  learned 
men.  Others  are  of  opinion,  that  as  it  was  early 
provided,  that  the  churches  of  the  larger  provinces, 
should  use  the  same  sacred  books,  that  critical  re¬ 
censions  or  editions  were  made,  from  which  the  Co- 
dices  of  those  regions  were  transcribed  ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  value  of  the  readings  of  these  Codices  is 
to  be  estimated,  not  from  the  number  and  age  of  indi¬ 
vidual  Manuscripts,  but  from  the  antiquity  and  con¬ 
sent  of  these  different  editions. 

MSS.  were  of  parchment,  silk,  or  paper  ;  they  differ 
also  in  their  form  and  condition  ;  some  are  written  in  ca¬ 
pital  or  uncial  letters  ;  others,  in  smaller  characters  ;  some 
are  rescripti,  written  over  other  works  ;  some  are  correct¬ 
ed  ;  some  were  designed  for  private  use,  others  for  the 
churches;  some  were  negligently,  and  others  accurately 
written.  Some  later  MSS.  are  eclectici  or  critical,  some 
are  transcripts  of  other  MSS.  still  extant,  or  of  printed 
editions  ;  some  contain  the  whole  N.  T.,  others  a  greater 
or  less  number  of  the  several  books,  and  others  are  merely 
fragments.  Some  have  latin  translations,  (codices  bilin- 
gues)  or  scholia,  or  commentaries,  annexed. 

On  the  codices  which  were  formerly  called  latinizing, 
see, 

Griesbach  Symbb.  critL  I.  p.  CX.  JUichaelis  Introduction. 
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On  determining  the  age  of  MSS.,  consult, 

Gattereri  Comm,  de  methodo  setatis  codd.  MSS.  definiendse,  in  Com- 
mentt.  Soc.  Goett.  Yol.  viii. 

The  authors  who  have  attended  with  care  to  (he  judg¬ 
ment,  to  be  formed  of  MSS.,  are  Matthaei,  A.  Benge l, 
in  Introd.  in  crisin  N.  T.,  Semler,  Vorber.  zur  Theol. 
Hermen.  IV.,  and  Griesbach. 

Distinction  of  MSS.  into  recensions,  editions,  or  fa¬ 
milies . 

Griesbach,  originally  made  but  two  recensions,  the 
Alexandrian  or  eastern,  the  Western  or  latin  ;  to  these  he 
afterwards  added  the  Byzantine.  Michaelis  added  the 
Edessene  ;  others  a  mixed  edition,  cf.  Haenlein,  I.  90, 
Ammon  ad  Ernesti  Inst.  p.  169. 

Some  of  the  MSS.  have  been  entirely,  others  but  par¬ 
tially  collated. 

The  MSS.  of  the  N.  T.  remarkable  for  their  age  or  ex¬ 
cellence,  have  been  described  by 

Rich.  Simon  diss.  crit.  sur  les  principaux  Actes  Manuscrits  etc.  at  the 
end  of  his  work,  Histoire  crit.,  referred  to  above. 

JVUchaelis  in  his  Introduction  translated  by  Marsh. 

Haenlein  Handbuch  H. 

Griesbach  Prolegg.  ad  N.  T.  and  in  his  Symbol.  Crit.  and  by  Mill , 
IVelstein,  Matthxi,  Alter,  Rirch,  in  the  prefaces  or  Prolegomena  to  their 
editions  of  the  N.  T. ,  or  collections  of  various  readings. 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  MANUSCRIPTS  WHICH  HAVE  BEEN 
HITHERTO  COLLATED. 

I.  Codex  Alexandrinus.  This  MS.  is  written  in  un¬ 
cial  letters,  in  fouf  vols.  fol.  of  which  the  first  three  con¬ 
tain  the  0.  T.,  the  fourth  the  whole  of  the  New.  In  the 
opinion  of  Woide,  this  vol.  was  written  by  two  different 
scribes.  It  is  not  complete,  as  it  begins  with  Matt.  XXV. 
6,  and  in  John  there  is  a  chasm  from  Ch.  VI.  50,  to  VIII. 
52.  In  the  opinion  of  Griesbach  it  sometimes  agrees  with 
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the  Alexandrian,  sometimes  with  the  Western  recension, 
and  at  others  differs  from  both. — See 

Novum  Test.  Grsecum  e  cod.  MS.  Alexandrino  qui  Londini  in  Bibl, 
Mus.  Britann.  adservatur  description  a  Car.  Godofr.  IVoide,  Lond.  1786,  f. 

II.  Amandi  codex,  was  known  to  Erasmus.  Little 
concerning  this  MS.  has  been  made  public. 

III.  An  gelid  codices,  in  the  library  of  the  Augustinian 
monks  at  Rome.  They  are  two  in  number,  and  have  been 
partially  collated  by  Birch. 

IV.  Askewiani,  formerly  the  property  of  Ant.  Askew , 
now  in  the  British  Museum.  There  are  several  MSS.  be¬ 
longing  to  this  collection,  but  they  have  not  been  accurately 
collated. 

V.  Augiensis,  formerly  belonging  to  Bentley,  now 
in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  It  contains 
the  Epistle  of  Paul,  mutilated.  The  Greek  is  written  in 
uncial  letters,  the  Latin  version,  which  attends  it,  in  small 
letters. 

VI.  Augustani  codices.  They  are  twelve  in  num¬ 
ber.  The  best  account  of  them  is  given  by  C.  F.  Mal¬ 
tha  ei. 

VII.  Bandurii,  is  a  fragment  in  uncial  letters  Contain¬ 
ing  the  history  of  the  Publican  and  Pharisee. 

VIII.  Codices  Barherinii,  in  the  librarj'  founded  by 
Cardinal  Barherinus,  in  the  17th  century.  Of  these  MSS, 
twelve  have  been  examined. 

IX.  Barocciani,  two  ;  now  in  the  Bodleian  library. 

X.  Basilienses ,  six  ;  one  contains  the  IV  Gospels  in 
uncial  letters,  and  another  the  whole  of  the  N.  T.  (except-, 
ing  the  Apocalypse,)  in  small  letters. 

XI.  Basi/iani,  in  the  library  of  the  Monks  of  St.  Ba¬ 
sil  at  Rome,  of  these  they  reckon  six. — See 

Jlfontfaucon.  Bibl.  Bibliothecarum  T.  I. 

XII.  Bodleiani,  twelve;  ( Millii .  Prolegg.  Sect,  1423, 
Semler  Herm.  Vorb.  III.  257. 
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XIII.  Boenerianus ,  now  in  Dresden,  a  Greek  and  La¬ 
tin  MS.  of  St.  Paul’s  Epistles,  (excepting  the  Epistle  to 
the  Heb.)  in  uncial  letters. 

XIV.  Benoniensis,  in  the  library  of  the  Regular  Can¬ 
ons,  No.  640,  containing  all  the  N.  T.  but  the  Apocalypse. 
It  has  been  slightly  examined  by  Birch. 

XV.  Borceli,  a  MS.  of  the  IV  Gospels  in  uncial  let¬ 
ters  from  Matt.  vii.  6.  It  has  been  only  partially  collated. 

XVI.  Borgiani,  four,  in  the  Museum  of  Cardinal 
Steph.  Borgia. 

XVII.  Camerarii  codex,  frequently  quoted  by  Came- 
rarius  on  the  Gospels,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  N.  T. 

XVIII.  Cantabrigienses,  in  number  nine.  The  MS. 
which  by  way  of  eminence  is  called  the  codex  Cantabrigi- 
ensis,  formerly  belonged  to  Theod.  Beza.  It  is  written 
in  uncial  letters,  and  contains  the  Gospels  and  A  cts.  There 
are  many  chasms  in  it,  some  of  which  have  been  filled  up 
by  a  later  hand.  A  fac  simile  of  this  MS.  was  published  in 
fol.  by  Dr.  Kipling  1793,  to  which  he  prefixed  its  history. 

XIX.  Carpzovianus ,  a  MS.  of  the  12th  century,  con 
taining  the  four  Gospels. 

XX.  Claromontanus,  is  a  greek  and  latin  MS.  of  the 
Epis.  of  St.  Paul,  written  in  uncial  letters,  in  which  the 
beginning  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Rom.  and  the  end  of 
that  to  the  Hebrews  is  wanting.  Griesbach  collated  it 
anew,  and  has  described  it  fully  in  his  Symbb.  Critt.  Tom. 
II.  p.  31,  ss.  He  thinks  that  it  was  written  in  the  7th  cen¬ 
tury,  and  that  it  has  been  corrected  by  five  successive  critics, 
from  the  8th  to  the  11th  centuries.  Before  these  correct¬ 
ions  it  seems  to  have  differed  very  much  from  the  western 
recension.  It  was  used  by  Beza ,  and  is  now  in  the  royal 
library. 

XXI.  Codices  Coisliani,  in  the  library  of  the  Bene¬ 
dictines  of  St.  Germain.  They  are  fourteen  in  number. — 
See, 

JMonfanc.  Bibl.  Coislin.  p.  1.  et  Bibl.  MSS.  T.  II.  p.  1041. 

F 
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XXII.  Colbertini,  twelve.  These  were  procured  by 
J.  B.  Colbert,  and  afterwards  transferred  to  the  royal  li¬ 
brary. — See, 

Bibliotheca  Colhertina,  Paris,  17-28,  and  Montfauc.  Palteographia,  Gr. 
passim,  inprimis,  p.  209. 

XXIII.  Cottoniani,  two,  of  which  one  is  a  fragment 
containing  part  of  the  Gospels,  written  in  uncial  letters, 
the  other  is  a  lectionarum. — See, 

Smith  Bibliotheca  Cottoniana,  Ox.  1795. 

XXIV.  Covelliani,  five.  Brought  by  D.  Covell,  from 
the  East,  now  deposited  with  the  Harleian  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum.  See  Catalogue  of  the  Harleian  MSS. 
Lond.  1759. 

XXV.  Geo.  Douzae  Codex,  a  greet  and  latin  MS.  of 
the  IV  Gospels. 

XXVI.  Dresdenses,  four  ;  neither  of  them  anterior  to 
the  13th  century. 

XXVII.  Dublinenses,  four.  One  of  these  is  the  co¬ 
dex  Montfortianus  of  the  16th  century,  containing  the 
whole  of  the  N.  T.  It  was  known  to  Erasmus,  and  is 
famous  as  containing  I.  John,  5,  7.  The  fourth  is  a  codex 
rescriptus  of  about  the  7th  cent.,  containing  most  of  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew  in  uncial  letters. 

XXVIII.  Ebnerianus.  It  contains  the  whole  of  the 
N.  T.  excepting  the  Apocalypse. 

XXIX.  Escuria/enses,  twenty — see, 

Jfoldenhavenis  ap.  Birchium  Prolegg.  ad.  ed.  IV.  Evv. 

Of  these  twelve,  have  been  more  or  less  carefully  ex¬ 
amined. 

XXX.  Eubcsivaldianus.  A  codex  of  the  four  Gos¬ 
pels. 

XXXI.  Jac.  Fabri.  Greek  MSS.  which  he  sometimes 
quotes  in  his  commentary  on  St.  Paul’s  Epistles  ;  marked 
by  Griesbach  and  Wet  stein  as  No.  13. 
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XXXII.  Jlndr.  Faeschii.  Two  MSS.  collated  by  Wei¬ 
's dein. 

XXXIII.  Florentini.  1st.  Laurentiani  quoted  by 
Birch  in  his  Prolegomena,  and  b)'  him  slightly  examined  ; 
in  number,  twenty  six.  2d.  A  Greek  codex  from  the  Bib¬ 
liotheca  eccles.  Aedilium  in  Florence.  3d.  Two  in  the  li¬ 
brary  of  the  Benedictines  of  St.  Mary.  4th.  Three  in  the 
library  Fratrum  Praedicatorum. 

XXXIV.  Galei  Codex  of  the  four  Gospels,  with  Scho¬ 
lia. 

XXXV.  Gehlianus  now  Goettingensis.  A  MS.  of  the 
four  Gospels. 

XXXVI.  Genevenses ,  two — see, 

Senebier  Catalogue  raisonne  des  mats,  conserves  dans  la  Bibl.  publ.  de 
la  Ville  de  Geneve,  1779. 

XXXVII.  Guelpherbytani  codices,  five.  Of  these 
one  is  a  codex  rescriptus  of  the  6th  cent.,  containing  a 
fragment  of  the  Gospels.  Another  also  of  the  6th  centu¬ 
ry,  contains  part  of  Luke  and  John.  See  on  both, 

Sender  Hermen.  Vorber.  IV. 

XXXVIII.  Cod.  Henr.  Googii  containing  the  four 
Gospels. 

XXXIX.  Graevii.  A  codex  of  the  Gospels,  of  the  11th 
century. 

XL.  Gravii.  A  MS.  of  the  Gospels. 

XLI.  Codices  Harleiani.  Now  in  the  British  Muse¬ 
um.  vid-  A  catalogue  of  the  Harleian  collection  of  MSS. 
purchased  by  authority  of  Parliament  for  the  use  of  the 
public,  and  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  Lond.  1759. 
Of  these  nine  are  here  enumerated,  others  having  been 
mentioned  already  in  No.  XXIV,  and  an  other  will  be  men¬ 
tioned  below  under  the  title  Johnson. 

XLII.  Havniensis,  three,  vid.  Codicum  N.  T. 
Graecorum  qui  Havniae  in  Bibl.  Regia  adservantur  notitia, 
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adjecta  lectionis  varietate  auctore  C.  G.  Hensler  Specimen 
I.  Hafn.  1784. 

XLIII.  Huntingdoniaiii,  two  :  now  in  the  Bodleian 
library — see, 

.Mill  and  Griesbach’s  Symb.  II. 

XLIV.  Johnsonianus,  now  Harlei.  5647,  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Museum.  It  is  an  elegantly  written  codex  of  the  11th 
century. 

XLV.  Lambethanus ;  commonly  called  Ephesius, 
because  it  formerly  belonged  to  the  Bishop  of  Ephesus  j 
now  in  the  library  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  It 
contains  the  four  Gospels,  and  was  written  about  1160. 

XLVI.  Laudiani,  five  ;  now  in  the  Bodleian  libra¬ 
ry,  cf.  Catal.  MSS.  Angl.  T.  I.  P.  I. 

XL VII.  Leicestrensis.  A  codex  written  partly  on 
paper,  partly  upon  parchment,  of  the  14th  cent.,  containing 
the  whole  N.  T. — Several  chasms. 

XL VIII.  San-Maglorianus.  A  codex  of  the  12th 
cent.  ;  containing  the  Gospels,  the  Epistles,  and  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles. 

LIX.  Manhemiensis.  A  codex  of  the  four  Gospels, 
written  in  uncial  letters. 

L.  Cod.  Mazarini,  of  the  10th  century. 

LI.  Codices  Meadii,  now  in  the  Brit.  Museum.  Two 
of  them  have  been  mentioned  in  No.  IV.  ;  the  third  is  an 
Evangelistarium. 

LI  I,  Medicei,  four  j  partly  examined  by  Wetstein. 

LIII.  Missyani  codices,  three  lectionaria. 

LIV.  Molsheimensis ,  containing  the  Gospels,  Acts, 
and  Epistles 

LV.  Mosqitenscs  Codices,  thirty-three — see, 

.1  [atthsei  prsef.  ad  Eph.  ad  Cor.  tabulam  duplicis  divisionis  codd.  Evangel, 
in  classes,  pnetnissam  Ev.  Matthxi,  inprimisque  prcef.  Eph.  Cathli.  et  pnef, 
Ev.  Marci. 

LVI.  Neapolitans  Regius,  embraces  the  Acts,  the 
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Epistles,  and  some  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse.  It  was 
written  in  the  11th  cent. 

LVII.  Oxonienses,  thirteen — see,  Mill’s  Prolego- 
mena. 

LVIII.  Palatino-Bavarici.  Here  should  be  mention¬ 
ed  particularly  the  codex  Ingofstudiensis,  which  contains 
the  Gospels  in  uncial  letters,  with  an  extended  commenta¬ 
ry  written  in  smaller  letters. 

LIX.  Cod.  Cardin.  Dom.  Passionei,  containing  the 
Acts  and  Epistles,  in  large  letters,  written  in  the  7th  or 
Sth  cent. 

LX.  Parisini ,  formerly  Regii — see, 

Catal.  MSS.  Bibl.  Reg.  T.  II.  p.  12. 

One  of  these,  No.  9,  is  called  the  codex  Ephremi,  be-* 
cause  the  works  of  Ephrem  the  Syrian,  are  written  over  the 
Greek  Bible  ;  parts  of  which  are  still  legible — see, 

Griesbach  Syrnb.  Grit. 

No.  62,  is  in  uncial  letters,  and  belongs  to  the  9th  cent- 
No.  4S,  containing  the  Gospels  in  uncial  letters,  written 
in  the  10th  cent.  There  are  thirty  enumerated  under  this 
head,  besides  those  already  mentioned. 

LXI.  Pcrronianus.  A  codex  of  the  10th  cent,  con¬ 
taining  the  four  Gospels. 

LXII.  Petaviani,  three. 

LXIII.  Posoniensis,  contains  the  four  Gospels. 

LXIV.  Reuchlini.  A  codex  of  the  Apocalypse  of  con¬ 
siderable  antiquity,  used  by  Erasmus  in  his  first  edition, 

LXV.  Rhodiensis.  A  codex  containing  the  Epistles. 
It  was  used  by  the  editors  of  the  Complutensian  Polyglott, 

LXVI.  Rutgersii.  A  codex  of  the  four  Gospels. 

LX  VII.  Seidelianus.  A  MS.  brought  from  the  East,  by 
i fi.  E.  Seidel. 

LXVIII.  Seldeniani,  three,  in  the  Bodleian  libra¬ 
ry,  besides  two  Evangelistaria,  collated  by  Mill. 
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LXIX.  Stephani  codices,  fifteen  ;  used '  by  Bob. 
Stephens  for  his  edition  of  1550.  Whether  these  MSS. 
are  now  extant,  is  disputed — see, 

Travis'  Letters  to  Gibon.  Parson's  Letters  to  Travis.  Marsh's  Letters 
to  Travis,  Appen.  N.  I.  and  Griesbach.  Prolegomena  ad  X.  T. 

LXX.  Sicnli  codices,  four  ;  examined  by  Birch. 

LXXI.  Tigurinus.  A  codex  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  Wctstein,  is  a  transcript  of  the 
first  edition  of  Erasmus ,  taken  by  U.  Zivinglius,  in  1516. 

LXXII.  Tubingensis.  Is  a  fragment  containing  Joh. 
I,  38 — 50,  in  the  large  characters. 

LXXIII.  Uffenbachiani ,  four — see, 

J.  II  .Maii  Bibliotheca  UflTcnbaebiana  MsUe  Hal.  1"‘20. 

LXXIV.  Upsalicnsis.  A  MS.  containing  the  Acts 
and  the  Epistles. 

LXXV.  Laur.  Vallae  codices.  This  author,  in  his 
annotations  on  Matthew,  quotes  three,  and  upon  John,  se¬ 
ven  greek  MSS.  Some  of  these,  however,  may  have  been 
since  examined  by  other  critics.  Their  various  readings, 
as  exhibited  by  Erasmus ,  do  not  appear  to  be  important. 

LXXVI.  Vaticani.  In  the  Vatican,  properly  so  cal¬ 
led,  twenty-six  Of  these,  one  is  called  the  codex  Vati- 
canus  by  way  of  eminence.  It  contains  the  Old  and 
New  Test,  in  uncial  letters.  It  is  of  great  antiquity,  and 
is  in  value,  the  rival  of  the  codex  Alexandrinus.  2.  Pa- 
latino- Vaticani.  Given  by  Maximilian  Elect,  of  Bava¬ 
ria,  under  Urban  VIII.  to  the  Vatican  library.  Of  these 
there  are  eight,  containing  more  or  less  of  the  N.  T. 
3.  Alexandrino-  Vaticani,  six,  added  by  Alexander 
VIII.  4.  Urbino-  Vaticani,  two.  5.  Pio- Vaticani, 
two,  added  by  Pius  II.  6.  Bibl.  S.  Mariae,  four. 
7.  In  the  library  of  Card,  de  Zulada  is  a  MS.  of  11th 
cent,  beautifully  written,  containing  the  four  Gospels. 

LXXVII.  Veneti,  nineteen.  See, 

.1  lontfuucon.  Bibl.  MSS.  T.  1.  Birch.  Prol.  ad  Evv.  Jac.  MoreUius 
Bibl.  MSS.  gr.ctlat.  Yen.  T.  1. 
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LXXVIII.  Cod.  Vigerii,  of  the  9th  or  10th  cent, 
containing  the  four  Gospels,  examined  by  Bogotius. 

LXXIX.  Vindobonenses,  twenty-five.  See, 

//.  Trescho-w,  Tentam.  descript,  codd.  vett.  aliquot  Gr.  N.  T.  MSS.  qui 
in  bibl.  C»s.  Vindob.  asservantur,  etc.  Havn.  1773. 

LXXX.  Wcstmonasteriensis,  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  ;  it 
contains  the  Acts  and  Epistles. 

LXXXI.  TVinchelseanus.  A  codex  of  the  10th  cent, 
containing  the  four  Gospels. 

LXXXII.  Woljiani ,  three,  two  of  which  were  brought 
from  the  East. 

LXXXIII.  Zittaviensis.  A  codex  containing  the  his¬ 
torical  books  of  the  0.  T.  and  all  the  writings  of  the  New. 

The  number  of  MSS.,  therefore,  which  have  been  col¬ 
lated,  is  394.  Of  these  thirty-three  are  in  uncial  letters. 
Eighteen  contain  the  whole  N.  T.  Twenty-seven  all  the 
N.  T.  with  the  exception  of  the  Apocalypse.  Twelve 
contain  all  the  books  excepting  the  Gospels.  The  Acts 
and  Epistles  are  found  in  thirty-five.  The  Acts  and  Ca¬ 
tholic  Epistles  in  six.  The  Acts  and  Epistles  of  Paul  in 
five.  The  Epistles  in  three.  Two  hundred  and  three 
contain  the  Gospels  alone.  The  Acts  are  found  separate¬ 
ly  in  one.  Twenty-six  contain  the  whole  or  greater  part 
of  the  Epistles  of  Paul.  But  few  MSS.  contain  the  Apoc¬ 
alypse,  in  connection  with  other  books,  and  still  fewer  con¬ 
tain  it  alone,  as  this  book  was  seldom  read  in  the  churches. 

Besides  these,  there  are  other  codices,  which  are  of 
some  importance,  which  contain  selections  from  the  vari¬ 
ous  books  of  the  N.  T. 

VIII.  In  order  to  form  a  correct  opinion,  respect¬ 
ing  the  character  and  state  of  the  text  of  the  N.  T., 
we  must  not  only  consult  the  MSS.  which  are  now 
extant,  but  also  attend  to  the  ancient  versions,  which 
are  not  of  less  importance,  in  reference  to  the  criti- 
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cism,  than  they  arc  to  the  interpretation,  of  the  Sa¬ 
cred  Volume.  The  only  other  source  of  information 
upon  this  subject  is,  the  quotations  from  the  N.  T., 
to  be  found  in  the  early  writers. 

On  the  versions,  consult  Michaelis  and  Haenlein ,  so 
often  referred  to — also, 

Fabricii  Bibliotheca,  Gr.  IV. 

Le  Long  Bibl.  Sacra,  edited  by  JWasch.  P.  II.  V.  1. 

RosenmueHer  Handbuch  1U. 

Rich.  Simon  Histoire  crit.  de  les  versions  N.  T. 

These  versions  are, 

I.  The  oriental. 

1st.  The  Syraic.  a.  The  old  version  is  called  simple 
( Peschito) .  The  best  edition  is  by  Schaaf,  1717.  On  this 
important  version,  see, 

P.  J.  Bruns  Bemerkungen  uber  einige  der  vornehmsten  Ausgaben  der 
Syr.  Ueb.  des  X.  T.  See.  in  Repert.  fiir  Bibl.  u.  Morg.  Lift. 

J.  D.  Michaelis  cur*  in  versionem  Syr.  Actuum  App.  Gott.  1755. 

b.  The  more  modern  Syriac  version  is  called  Philoxeni- 
an,  from  Philoxenus,  Bishop  of  Hierapolis,  from  A.  D. 
4S8  to  518,  who  had  this  version  made  by  Poly  carp,  his 
Rural  Bishop,  A.  D.  508. 

Sacrorum  Evangeliorum  vertio  Syriaca'Philoxeniana  nunc  priraura  edita 
cum  interpret,  et  annotate  Joseph  White ,  Ox.  1778. 

c.  A  third  Syriac  version  is  the  Jerusalem,  called  by 
others,  the  Syro-Assyrian. 


X.  T.  versiones  Syriac®,  Simplex,  Philoxeniana,  ct  Hieorosolymitana, 
denuo  examinat®,  a  Jac.  G.  C.  Adler  llafn.  1789. 

Gloc.  Ridley  diss.  de  Syriacarum  X.  T.  versionum  indole  etusu,  1761. 

G.  C.  Store  observationes  super  X.T.  versionibus  Syriacis.  Stuttg.  1772,  8. 

2nd.  The  Egyptian  versions — the  Coptic  and  Sahidic. 

Novum  Test.  JEgypticum,  vulgo  Copticum,  ex  MSS.  Bodlei  descripsit, 
cum  Vaticc.  et  Pariss.  contulit,  et  in  Lat.  Sermonem  convertit  Dav.  Wil¬ 
kins ,  Ox.  1716. 
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Frid.  JMuenter  Comm,  de  indole  versionis  N.  T.  Sahidicse. 

Eich/iorn  Bibl.  der  b.  Litt.  IV. 

3d.  Arabic  versions.  Some  of  these  were  made  from  the 
Greek,  others  from  the  Syriac,  Coptic,  and  Latin  versions, 
and  none  of  them  are  very  ancient. 

T/io.  Erpenius  integrum  N.  T.  e  cod.  Leid.  Scaligeri,  1616  edidit. 

G.  C.  Storr  diss.  critica  de  Evangeliis  Arabicis  Tub.  1775. 

4.  The  Aethiopic  version,  of  which  Frumentius , 
who  founded  the  Christian  Church  in  Aethiopia,  is 
thought  to  be  the  author. 

The  Roman  edition  in  1548  and  49,  and  repeated  in  the 
Lon.  Polyglott. 

Novum  Test,  ex  versione  Aethiop.  interpretis — ex  Aeth.  lingua  in  lat. 
translatum.  a  C.  A.  Bode. 

5.  TheArminian.  Translated  by  Miesrob,  A.  D.  410. 

Veteris  et  Novi  Test,  versio  Arm.  1666. 

6.  Persian.  There  are  two  versions  of  the  Gospels, 
one  from  the  Syriac,  in  the  Lond.  Polyglott  ;  the  other 
edited  by  TVheloc  and  Pierson,  collected  from  various 
MSS. 

II.  Latin  versions. 

1.  Those  before  the  time  of  Jerome. 

Bibliorum  SS.  latinse  versiones  antiquse  s.  Vetusltalica,  et  cetera  quseque 
incodd.  MSS.  et  antiquorum  libris  reperiri  potuerunt,  qu;c  cum  vulg.  lat.  et 
eumtextu  graco  comparantur.  Opera  et  studio  D.  Petri  Sabatier.  Remis 
1743,  III.  f.  Evangeliarium  quadruplex  latinse  versionis  antiquse  s.  veteris 
Italicse  nunc  priraum  in  lucem  editum  ex  codd.  MSS.  a  Jos.  Blanc/iino. 
Rom.  1748.  II.  f. 

Several  MSS.  are  extant  which  have  latin  versions  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Greek  text,  which  differ  from  the  Vulgate. 

2  Versions  of  Jerome,  partly  corrected,  partly  made 
de  novo. 

Hieronymi  divina  Bibliotheca  complectens  translationes  V.  et  N.  T.  e 
vetustissimis  Codd.  Vaticc.  Gallicc.  etc.  opera  et  studio  Monaehomm  ord. 
Bened.  (Martianxi)  Par.  1693,  f. 
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3.  The  Vulgate  was  gradually  formed  out  of  those  just 
mentioned.  Of  this  there  are  MSS.  extant  of  considera¬ 
ble  antiquity.  Since  the  invention  of  printing,  there  have 
been  numerous  editions  of  the  Vulgate  ;  the  most  important 
are — Complutensis,  1517.  Andr.  Osiandri,  Nor.  1522. 
Rob.  Stephani,  1523  ;  and  frequently  after  this  date.  Job. 
Benedicti,  Par.  1541.  J.  Clarii,  1542 — Lovanensium 
Theoll.  Lon.  1547. 

The  editions  of  Sixtus  V.  and  Clement  VIII.  were 
printed,  the  one,  in  1590,  the  other  in  1593.  As  rivals 
they  gave  rise  to  considerable  controversy. 

Tho  James  Bellum  Papale,  s.  Concordia  discors  Sixti  V.  et  dementis 
VIII.  circa  Hieron.  edit.  Lond.  1C00. 

Sixtini  Amanue  eensura  vulg.  lat.  versionis,  Franequ.  1624.  Ejusdem 
Antibarbarus  Biblicus,  Amst.  1628. 

J.  Fr.  le  Bret  d.  de  usu  versionis  lat.  veteris  in  eccl.  chr.  occasione  Codd. 
Stuttgardensium,Tub.l7  86. 

III.  Other  Western  versions. 

1.  The  Gothic.  Of  the  four  Gospels,  there  are  two  ve¬ 
ry  ancient  versions,  the  Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon  ;  the 
former  was  edited  from  a  MS.  in  silver  letters,  by  Junius — 
the  latter  was  published  from  MSS.  by  Tho.  Mareshull, 
1665. 

Evangeliorum  versio  Goth.  Ulfilse  cum  parallelis  versionibus  Sueo-Go- 
thica  etc.  Stockh.  1671. 

Jo.  ab  Ihre  Scripta  versionem  Ulphilanam  et  linguam  Moeso-Gothicam 
illustrantia — cumaliis  Scriptis  similis  argument!  edita  ab  Ant.  Fr.  Buesching. 
Her.  1773. 

2.  Anglo-Saxonicae.  Una  edita  est  IV.  Evangg.  versio 
Saxonica  et  Anglica  a  Matth.  Parker,  1571. 

3.  Slavonic,  made  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  cent.,  which 
corrected,  is  used  by  the  Russians. 

J-  F.  Kohl  Introductio  in  Historiain  et  rem  litterariam  Slavorum  inpri- 
mis  sacram,  s.  historia  critica  verss.  Slavonicarum  maxirae  insignium — Alt. 
1729. 

4.  The  ancient  German  ;  these,  however,  are  not  from 
the  Greek,  but  from  the  Latin. 
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IX.  Neither  the  iirst  editors  of  the  N.  T„  nor 
those  who  immediately  followed  them,  were  able  to 
do  justice,  to  the  important  work  which  theyhad 
undertaken.  They  were  destitute  of  many  critical 
helps,  which  later  editors  have  possessed,  and  the 
art  of  criticism  itself,  was,  at  that  period,  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  reduced  to  a  system.  These  advantages  have 
been  embraced  by  learned  men,  and  critical  editions 
of  almost  every  size,  have  been  presented  to  the 
public. 

On  the  editions  of  the  New  Testament,  see  Michaelis* 
Introduction.  Le  Long.  Bibliotheca  Sacra  ed.  Masch  I,  p. 
1S9.  Fabricius  IV,  p.  839.  Griesbach.  Historia  Edd. 
N.  T.  Graeci,  in  Barkey  Mus.  Hag.  II,  II.  493.  Rosen- 
mueller  Handbuch  I.  27S.  Haenlein  Handb.  II,  I.  254. 

On  the  received  text  (formed  from  the  edition  of  Rob. 
Stephens,  of  1550,  and  especially  from  the  Elzevir  edition 
of  1G24.)  see  Griesbach.  Sect.  I.  Prolegg 

I.  Editiones  principes.  Sex  Johannis  capita,  ven.  ap. 
Aid.  1504.  v.  Adler  in  Repert.  fur  Bibl.  und  Morg.  Litt. 
XVIII.  Evangelium  Johannis,  Tubingae,  1514. 

Complutensian  Edition,  printed  in  the  Polyglott  of 
Complutum,  1514  ;  published  1522.  The  MSS.  used  for 
this  edition,  it  is  thought,  were  modern.  A  long  contro¬ 
versy  was  carried  on,  upon  this  point,  principally  between 
Goeze  and  Semler,  v.  Walther  in  Wcilch  Neuester  Reli- 
gionsgesch.  IV.  p.  425.  The  text  of  this  edition,  has  been 
followed  by  many  others. 

The  five  editions  of  Erasmus,  with  translations,  a. 
Novum  Instrumentum  omne  diligenter  ab  Erasmo  Roter- 
odamo  recognitum  et  emendatum  non  solum  ad  graecam 
veritatem,  verum  etiam  ad  multorum  utriusque  linguae  codd. 
fidem,  postremo  ad  probatissimorum  citationem,  emenda- 
tionem  et  interpretationem.  Basilae  in  aed.  Jo.  Frobenh\ 
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1516,.  b.  His  second  edition  (multo  quam  antehac  diligen- 
tius  recognition)  was  published  in  1519.  c.  His  third, 
1522.  In  this  edition  he  inserted  the  passage  I.  John,  V, 
7,  upon  the  authority  of  a  British  MS.  d.  His  fourth  ap¬ 
peared  in  1527.  e.  His  fifth  (accuratissima  cura  recogni- 
tum)  was  published  with  annotations,  Basil.  1535. 

II.  The  early  editions,  in  which  the  text  of  the  edi- 
tiones  principes  was  reviewed  upon  the  authority  of  MSS. 

Sim.  Colinaei  gr.  Lut.  Par.  153S,  Svo.,  see  Gries- 
bach.  Symb.  crit. 

C.  Guillardiae  s.  Jac.  Bogardi,  gr.  et  lat.  Par.  1543,  8. 
Those  of  Rob.  Stephens,  three  in  Greek,  1546,  12mo. ; 
1549  12mo. ;  and  the  splendid  edition  of  1550  in  folio  ; 
and  one  in  greek  and  latin,  1551,  Genevae. 

On  the  MSS.  which  Stephens  used — see, 

JMarsh's  additions  to  Michaelis,  and  his  Letters  to  Travis  append.  N.  I. 

G riesbach.  Prolegg.  ad  ed.  N.  T. 

The  editions  of  Rob.  Stephens,  jun.,  Lut.  1569,  of  Jo. 
Crispin,  gr.  Genevae,  1553,  8,  and  Henr.  Stephens,  1576, 
followed  with  little  alteration. 

The  editions  of  Theodore  Beza,  with  a  latin  version, 
1565,  1572,  1589,  1598.  f. 

III.  Editions,  which  exhibit  a  text,  formed  from  the 
editions,  which  had  been  previously  published. 

JVecheliae,  Erf.  ad  M.  1597.  f.  1601.  f.  II.  voll.  Elze- 
veriae  1624.  16mo.  1633.  12.  Boeder iae  Argent.  1645. 
1660.  12mo.  Er.  Schmidii  gr.  lat.  Nbg.  1658.  f. 

The  following  critics,  carried  on  the  collection  of  va¬ 
rious  readings,  more  extensively,  and  accurately,  than 
their  predecessors  had  done.  Stephan  Curceltaeus  (ed. 
N.  T.  gr.  Amst.  1658.)  Brian  Walton  (in  the  London 
Polyglott,  T.  V.  and  VI.  1657.)  Jo.  Fell  (Novi  Test, 
libri  omnes  accesserunt  parallela  Script,  loca  unacum  varr. 
leett.  ex  plus  100,  MSS.  codd.  et  antt.  verss.  collectae,  Ox. 
1675.  Of  this  edition  there  was  a  splendid  reprint  in  Ox. 
1703.) 
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IV.  Modern  critical  editions. 

Novum  Test,  cum  Lectt.  varr.  MSS.  exemplarium, 
versionum,  edd.,  SS.  PP.  et  Scrr.  eccl.  et  in  easdem  notis, 
Accedunt  loca  Scr.  parallela  etc.  Prsemit.tuntur  dissertatio, 
et  historia  S.  textus  N.  Foederis — studio  et  labore  Jo.  Mil¬ 
lii.  Ox.  1707.  f.  Reprinted  with  improvements  and  addi¬ 
tions  by  Raster.  Amst.  et  L.  1710. 

Dan.  Whitby  Examen  variantium  Lectionum  Jo.  Millii  in  N.  T.  etc. 
Lonri.  1720.  f.  rec.  Lugd.  B.  1724.  Cph.  JMatlh.  Pfaffii  diss.  critica  de 
genuinis  librorum  N.  T.  Lectionibus,  ope  canonum  quorunilam  critt.  in- 
dagandis,  ubi  et  de  Millii  Collectione  VaiT.  N.  T.  Lectt.  modeste  disseritur. 
Amst.  1709.  8. 

J.  A.  Bengelii  Prodromus  N.  T.  Graece  recte  caute- 
que  adornandi,  1725,  adi.  Chrysostomi  LL.  de  Sacerdotio. 
Auctior  Prodromus  1731. 

Novum  Test,  ita  adornatum,  ut  textus  probatarum  edd. 
medullam,  margo.  varr.  lectt.  delectum,  apparatus  sub- 
junctus  criseos  sacrae  compendium  exhibeat,  inserviente  J. 
A.  Bengelio,  Tub.  1734. 

J.  A.  Bengelii  Defensio  N.  T.  grsece,  Tubingse  editt. 
L.  13.  1737. 

Eiusd.  Tractatio  de  sinceritate  N.  T.  graeca  tuenda. 
Cum.  adspersis  ab  editore  C.  B.  Michaelis  adnotatiuncu- 
lis,  Hal.  1750. 

Apparatus  critici  Secunda  et  auctior  ed.  cur.  Phil.  Dav. 
Burkii,  1763.  4. 

(Jo.  Jac.  Wetstenii)  Prolegomena  ad  N.  T.  graeci 
edit,  accuratissimam,  e  vetustissimis  Codd.  MSS.  denuo 
procurandam,  etc.  Amst.  1730.  8.  postea  auctiora  ab  ipso 
edita,  et  Semleri  cura  repetita,  v.  supra,  p.  12. 

Novum  Test,  graecum  ed.  receptae  cum  lectt.  varr, 
codd.  MSS.  edd.  aliarum,  versionum  et  patrum  nec  non 
commentario  pleniore — opera  et  st.  Jo.  Jac.  Wetstenii, 
Tom.  I.,  Amst.  1751.  f.  T.  II.  1752.  f.  (recus.  Bas.  1775, 
sed  cum  nota  a.  1751.) 
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1.  A.  Ernesti  Specimen  castigationum  in  Wetstenii  edit.  X.  T.  in  Opuscc. 
phil.  et  crit.  p.  326.  ss, 

Libri  historici  N.  T.  graece,  Pars  prior  sistens  Synop- 
sin  Evangg.  Matthaei,  Marci  et  Lucae.  Textum  ad  fidem 
codd.  verss.  et  patrum  emendavit,  et  lect.  var.  adiecit 
Griesbach,  Hal.  1774.  (Eiusd.  ed.  secunda  emend,  et 
auct.  Hal.  1798.  S. )  Pars  posterior,  sistens  Job.  Ev.  et 
Acta  App.  1775.  S.  Nov.  Test,  graece,  Textum  ad  fid. 
codd. — adjecit  Griesbac/i,  vol.  I.  Evangelia  et  Acta  App. 
complectens,  Hal.  1777.  8.  Vol.  11.  Epistolas  et  Apoca- 
lypsin  complectens,  1775.  S.  Novum  Test,  graece.  Tex¬ 
tum — rccensuit,  et  lect.  var.  adjecit  J.  J.  Griesbach.  Vol. 
I.  Quatuor  Evangelia  complectens.  Editio  secunda  emen¬ 
dation  multoque  locupletior,  Hal.  et  Lond.  1796.  S.  mai. 

J.  J.  Griesbachii  Curae  in  historiam  textus  graeci  Epp. 
Pauli.  Specimen  primum.  Jenae,  1777,  4. 

Symbolae  criticae  ad  supplendas  et  corrigendas  VV.  N. 
T.  Lectionum  collectiones.  Accedit  multorum  N.  T. 
codd.  gr.  descriptio  et  examen.  Tomus  prior.  Hal.  17S5. 
8.  Tomus  posterior  1793. 

Commentarius  criticus  in  textum  gr.  N.  T.  particula  I. 
Jenae  1798.  8.  mai.  (XX.  Capp.  Matthei.) 

Novum  Test.  XII.  Tomis  distinctum,  graece  et  latine. 
Textum  denuo  recensuit,  varr.  lectiones  numquam  anteu 
vulgatas  collegit — Scholia  graeca — addidit,  animadverss. 
criticas  adjecit  et  edidit  Cph.  Frid.  Matt  had,  Rigae  178S. 
8.  (Singulae  partes  separatim  inde  ab  a.  1782,  prodierant, 
cf.  Eichhorn.  Bibl.  II,  p.  305.  ss. )  Novum  Testam.  ad 
Codiccm  Vindobon.  graece  expressum.  Varietatcm  lect. 
addidit  Tr.  Car.  Alter.  Viennae,  Vol.  I.  1787;  Vol.  II. 
1786.  S.  cf.  Eichhorn.  I,  1.  II,  p.  102.  ss. 

Quatuor  Evangelia  graece  cum  variantibus  a  textu  lec- 
tionibus  codd.  MSS.  Bibl.  Vat.  Barb.  Laurent.  Vindob. 
Escur.  Ilavn.  quibus  accedunt  lectiones  verss.  syrarum — 
edidit  Andr.  Birch,  Havn.  1788,  4.  (Eichhorn  II,  116. 
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Variae  Lectiones  ad  textum  Actt.  app.  Epp.  Cathol.  et 
Pauli  e  codd.  gr.  MSS.  Bibl.  Vat.  Barber,  etc.  collectae 
et.  editae  ab  Andr.  Birch,  Havn.  1798,  8.  ( Griesbach  in 
Xeiien  theol.  Tourn.  XIII,  (1799)  p.  396.  ss.) 

Variae  Lectiones  ad  textum  Apocalypseos — collectae  et 
editae  ab  Andr.  Birch,  Havn.  1800,  8. 

Variae  Lectiones  ad  textum  IV.  Evangg. — collectae  et 
editae  ab  A.  Birch,  H.  1801,  8.  ( G abler  Jcurn.  f.  theol. 
Litt.  III.  71.  ss. ) 

V.  Smaller  critical  editions. 

Novum  Test,  post  priores  Steph.  Curcellaei  turn  et  Ox- 
oniensium  labores,  quibus  parallela  Scr.  loca  nec  non  varr. 
lectt. — collectae  exhibentur  ;  accedit — crisis  perpetua,  qua 
singulas  varientes — ad  XLIII.  Canones  examinat  G.  D. 
T.  M.  U.  ( Gerh.  van  Mastricht)  Amst.  1711.  8. 

The  New  Testament  in  Greek  and  English,  containing 
the  original  text  corrected  from  the  autiiority  of  the  most 
authentic  MSS.  with  notes  and  various  readings,  Lond. 
1729.  11.  8.  (auct.  D.  Mace.)  See, 

Leon.  Tmells  examination  of  the  late  X.  T.  Lond.  1732.  8. 

Novum  Test,  graecum  ad  fidem  graecorum  solum  Codd. 
MSS.  nunc  primum  expressum.  Accessere  in  altero  Vo- 
lumine  emendationes  coniecturales  V  V.  D  D.  undique 
collectae  Lond.  curatypis  et  sumt.  G.  B.  (  Guil.  Bowyer ,} 

1763.  II.  8. 

The  New  Testament  collated  with  the  most  approved 
Manuscripts,  with  select  notes  in  English  ;  to  which  are 
added  a  Catalogue  of  the  principal  Editions  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  and  a  list  of  the  most  esteemed  .commentators* 
by  E.  Harwood,  Lond.  1776.  1784.  11.8.  min. 

Editiones  Leusdenii  inde  ab  a.  1693.  plures — Rein - 
eccii  inde  ab  a  1725.  saepius — Chr.  Schoetgenii  L.  1744. 
Vratisl.  1781.  8.  Bengelii  Stullg.  1734.  8.  et  sasp.  Ed. 
quintse  (mendis  typogrr.  obsitae)  accedit  Spicilegium  lectt. 
var.  auctore  Em.  Bengelio,  Tub.  1790.  8. 
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Testamentum  D.  N.  J.  C.  novum  in  usum  studiosae 
juventutis  edidit  Laur.  Sahl.  Havniae,  1787.  11.  8. 

Novum  Test,  graece.  Recognovit  atque  insignioris 
lectt.  varietatis  et  argumentorum  notationes  subiunxit  G. 
C.  Knappius ,  Hal.  1797.  8. 

VI.  Critical  editions,  with  annotations. 

Novum  Test,  graece.  Perpetua  annot.  illustratum  a  J. 
B.  Koppe,  Vol.  I.  compl.  Epp.  Pauli  ad  Gal.  Thess.  Eph. 
Gott.  1778.  8.  Second  edition  by  T.  C.  Tychsen,  1791. 
S.  Volumen  IV.  complectens  Ep.  Pauli  ad  Rom.,  Gott. 
1783.  8. 

Volumen  VII.  compl.  Epp.  Pauli  ad  Tim.  Tit.  etPhi- 
lem.  continuavit  J.  H.  Heinrichs  Gott.  1792.  Volumen 
IX.  compl.  Epp.  Jacob,  et  Petri — continuavit,  Dav •  Jul. 
Pott. 

Volumen  VIII.  compl.  Ep.  Pauli  ad  Ebraeos  continuavit. 
J.  H.  Heinrichs.  Vol.  X.  complec.  Apocal.  continuavit, 
J.  H.  Heinrichs. 

Pauli  ad  Corinthios  Epp.  graece.  Perpetua  annot.  illus- 
tratae  a  F.  A.  Gu.  Krause.  Vol.  I.  complec.  Ep.  priorem 
Fr.  f.  ad  M.  1792. 

Pauli  Ap.  Ep.  ad  Philipp,  gr.  ex.  rec.  Griesbach.  an¬ 
not.  perpetua  illustrata  a  M.  J.  G.am  Ende,  Vit.  1798. 

Epistola  Judas  gr.  Commentario  critico  et  annot.  per¬ 
petua  illustrata  a  H.  C.  A.  Haenlein,  Erl.  1799. 

H.E.G.  Paulus,  Philologisch-krit.  und  histor.  Kommen- 
tar,  uber  das  neue  Test,  in  welchem  der  griech.  Text  nach 
einer  Recognition  der  varianten  etc.  bearbeitet  ist.  Erster 
Theil  der  drei  ersten  Evv.,  erste  Halfte,  Lub.  1800.  8. 
Zweiter  Th.  der  drei  ersten  Evangelisten,  zweite  Halfte 
1801.  8.  Dritter  Theil,  1802.  8. 

Michaelis  in  his  Introduction,  after  giving  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  various  editions,  which  were  then  published, 
states  the  objects  which  it  is  still  desirable  to  obtain,  in  a 
critical  edition  of  the  N.  T.  See  also,  Haenlein  Hand- 
buch,  II.  292. 


SECTION1  III 


CRITICAL  LAWS  OF  THE  BOOKS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

I.  If  the  origin  pnd  nature  of  the  readings  of  the 
N.  T.  be  understood,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  be¬ 
sides  the  laws,  which  all  interpreters  of  ancient  au¬ 
thors,  ought  to  follow,  in  examining  ancient  docu¬ 
ments,  in  selecting  from  their  various  readings — in 
detecting  and  expunging  interpolations,  in  filling  up 
chasms,  and  restoring  depraved  passages — there  must 
be  others,  peculiar  to  the  Sacred  Volume. 

J.  ][.  ah  Elsruiich  Diss.  de  recentiorum  in  Novum  Foedus  critice,  Vit.  1711. 

J.  C.  Klemm  Principia  Critic®  Saerse  N.  T.  Tub.  1746.  4. 

Jo.  Geo.  Richter  Exerc.  de  arte  critica  Scripture  interprete,  L.  1750.  4. 

J.  L.  Frey  Comm,  dc  varr.  leett.  N.  Test.  Bas.  1713. 

C.  B.  JMichaelis  Tractatio  crit.  de  var.  leett.  N.  T.  caute  colligendis  et 
dijudicandis,  in  quo  cum  de  illarum  causis — ’turn  de  cautelis  agitur,  simulque 
de  codicibus,  versionibus  antiquis  et  Patribus  partim  curiosa,  partim  utilia  af- 
feruntur,  Hal.  Magd.  1749.  4. 

Fr.  Ant.  Knittels  neue  Gedanken  von  den  allgemeinen  Schreibfehlern 
in  den  Handschr.  des  N.  T.  Braunsehw.  1755.  4. 

J.  J.  lireintingeri  Diss.  crit.  de  examine  dubi*  lectionis  N.  T.  rite  in- 
stituendo,  Mus.  Helv.  XVIII.  See  also,  the  works  of  Semler,  Wetstein, 
and  Griesbach,  already  frequently  referred  to. 

Criticism  is  divided,  although  not  very  properly,  into 
higher  and  lower,  and  each  into  grarnmatico-historical 
and  conjectural. 

I.  Lower  or  verbal  criticism.  See, 

S.  G  TVald  diss.  de  eo,  quod  incertum  est  in  critica 
verbali  N.  T.,  Regiom.  1795.  4. 

The  general  rule  is,  that  the  reading  which  bears,  as  it 
were,  the  impress  of  the  author’s  hand,  and  from  which  it 
may  be  seen,  how  the  other  readings  might  easily  have 
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arisen,  is  probably  genuine.  Hence,  it  is  proper,  that  even 
the  obvious  errors  of  transcribers,  should  be  noted,  as  they 
often  furnish  indications  of  the  correct  reading. 

The  common  laws  which  are  of  authority,  in  the  criti¬ 
cism  of  profane  authors  in  general,  are, 

1.  That  reading,  which  rests  upon  the  testimony  of  de¬ 
cidedly  the  greatest  number  of  witnesses,  is  to  be  esteem¬ 
ed  genuine.  Yet  all  the  readings ^)f  the  smaller  number 
of  witnesses,  are  not  at  once  to  be  rejected. 

2.  That  reading,  which  is  found  in  the  best  copies,  un¬ 
less  other  reasons  forbid,  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  which 
rests  upon  inferior  copies,  although  these  copies  be  the  more 
numerous.  The  antiquity  and  intrinsic  excellence  of  a 
reading,  do  not,  of  themselves,  prove  it  to  be  genuine. 

3.  That  reading,  which  is  the  more  harsh,  obscure,  dif¬ 
ficult,  and  unusual,  if  it  have  besides,  competent  testimony 
in  its  behalf,  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  perspicuous,  the  ob¬ 
vious,  and  the  usual.  Difficulty  is  sometimes  in  the  style 
and  connexion,  sometimes  in  particular  words  and  phrases, 
sometimes  it  is  grammatical,  historical,  or  doctrinal. 

4.  That  reading,  which  is  most  consistent  with  popu¬ 
lar  and  familiar  usage,  if  supported  by  external  testimony, 
is  to  be  preferred  to  that  which  is  more  artificial  or  ab¬ 
struse. 

5.  The  shorter  reading,  caeteris  paribus,  is  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred. 

6.  That  reading,  which  furnishes  the  best  sense,  is  to 
be  selected.  But  in  deciding  upon  this  point,  the  nature 
of  the  passage,  and  character  of  the  writer,  and  not  our 
own  opinions,  are  to  be  regarded. 

7.  That  reading,  which  gives  an  unmeaning,  or  incon¬ 
gruous  sense,  is  to  be  rejected.  Care,  however,  must  be 
taken,  that  we  do  not  hastily  decide  that  a  sense  is  false, 
which  a  more  thorough  examination,  may  show  to  be  pro¬ 
bable,  and  perhaps  correct. 

S.  The  reading,  most  consistent  with  the  author’s  style, 
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is  to  be  preferred.  It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  style  of  an  author,  in  a  course  of  years,  sometimes 
changes. 

9.  That  reading  is  to  be  rejected,  which  exhibits  indi¬ 
cations  of  an  alteration  designedly  made. 

These  changes  might  arise, 

a.  From  doctrinal  reasons,  Matt.  XXVII,  16. 

b.  From  moral,  or  ascetic  causes. 

c.  From  doubts  on  historical,  or  geographical  grounds. 
Matthew,  VIII,  28. 

d.  From  the  desire  of  reconciling  passages  apparently 
contradictory. 

e.  From  the  desire  of  increasing  the  force  of  an  ex¬ 
pression. 

f.  From  the  collation  of  different  MSS.,  whose  readings 
are  sometimes  intermixed. 

g.  From  the  comparison  of  similar  passages. 

10.  Those  which  arise  from  mere  negligence  of  trans¬ 
cribers,  or  the  errors  frequent  in  all  writings,  are  not,  pro¬ 
perly  speaking,  to  be  regarded  as  various  readings.  Un¬ 
der  this  head  belong, 

a.  The  commutation  of  dialects,  especially  the  Mace¬ 
donian,  Alexandrian,  or  others,  with  the  common. 
Fischer.  Proluss  de  vit.  Lex.  N.  T.  p.  666.  The  com¬ 
mon  forms,  and  those  of  the  Alexandrian  dialect,  in  the  N. 
T.,  are  more  commonly  genuine  than  those  of  the  other 
dialects. 

b.  The  change  of  letters  and  syllables,  through  mis¬ 
take,  either  of  the  eye,  or  the  ear. 

c.  The  confusion  of  synonymous  words. 

d.  The  introduction  of  notes  from  the  margin  into  the 
text,  and  the  uniting  of  two  readings. 

e.  The  omission  of  a  word  or  verse. 

f.  The  transposition  of  words  or  passages — see, 
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Everw.  Wussenberg.  diss.  phil.  crit.  de  transpositione,  seu  saluberrim* 
in  sanandis  vett.  Scriptis  remedio.  Fi-ancf.  1786. 

g.  Mistakes  from  words  of  similar  termination,  or  si¬ 
milar  appearance  ;  or  from  neighbouring  words  terminat¬ 
ing  or  beginning  with  the  same  syllable. 

h.  The  improper  division  or  union  of  words,  arising 
chiefly  from  the  ancient  method  of  writing. 

i.  Improper  interpunction. 

11.  That  reading  which  has  the  appearance  of  being  a 
gloss  or  explanation,  is  to  be  rejected. 

These  explanations  consist  sometimes  of  single  words, 
and  sometimes  of  entire  passages.  The  sources  of  them 
are  various  ;  they  are  sometimes  connected  with  the  genu¬ 
ine  words,  and  sometimes  they  exclude  them.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed,  however,  that  every  explanatory  addition 
we  find  in  the  text,  is  to  be  rejected  as  spurious. 

Fischer.  Proll.  de  vitt.  Lexx.  N.  T.  p.  593.  Mresch.  Spec.  111.  Aniin. 
in  Ep.  ad  Hebr.  p.  346. 

C.  C.  Tittman  Pr.  de  glossis  N.  T,  sestimandis  et  judicaudis.  vit.  1782,  4. 

12.  Hence,  also,  those  readings  which  have  found  their 
way  into  the  text  from  versions,  or  from  the  comments  of 
the  ancient  interpreters  are  to  be  rejected  :  but  in  acting 
upon  this  rule,  the  greatest  skill  and  caution  are  neces¬ 
sary. 

II.  Higher  Criticism.  Common  laws. 

1.  That  sentence  or  passage,  that  book  or  section,  which, 
in  its  matter  or  style,  is  so  foreign  from  the  genius  and 
manner  of  an  author,  as  that  it  can  scarcely  be  thought  to 
have  proceeded  from  him,  ought  to  be  reckoned  spurious, 
or  at  least  highly  suspicious. 

2.  A  passage,  which  is  entirely  at  variance  with  the 
rest  of  the  discourse,  and  interrupts  the  connexion,  is  to 
be  considered  an  interpolation — see, 

Ferberg.  Spec.  II.  Animadverss.  in  loca  selecta  N.  T.  1798. 

3.  Where  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  words,  arc 
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found  in  another  part  of  the  book,  and  suit  the  connexion 
of  the  discourse  in  that  place,  much  better  than  in  the  pas¬ 
sage  under  consideration,  it  is  probable  that  they  have 
crept  in,  and  ought  to  be  expunged. 

4.  Parts  of  books  introduced  where  they  seem  to  have 
no  connexion  with  the  matters  treated  of,  but  which  con¬ 
tain  clear  evidence  that  they  proceeded  from  the  author, 
may,  without  impropriety,  be  so  transposed,  or  arranged, 
as  to  render  the  order  more  consistent. 

It  has  been  inquired,  whether  there  may  not  be  some 
errors  and  interpolations  in  our  Scriptures,  older  than  any 
of  our  MSS.  or  historical  monuments  ; — and 

Whether  there  be  any  propriety  in  making  conjectural 
emendations  of  the  SS. — See, 

Michaelis ’  Introduction,  vol.  II. 

Paid.  Joach.  Sig.  Vogel  Pr.  de  conjectur®  usu  in  crisi  N. cui  ad- 
juncta  est  brevis  Comm,  de  quarto  libro  Esdr®.  Altd.  1795,  4. 

tV.  Bmvyer  conjectures  on  the  N.  T.  1763.  4. 

J.  T.  Krebs  V  indicia:  quorundam  locorum  N.  T.  a  Jo.  Taupio  male  sol- 
licitatorum  L.  1778.  4.  II. 

H.  C.  A.  Haenlein  Examinis  curarum  criticarum  atque  exegeticarum 
Gilb.  Wakefield  in  libros  N.  T.  particul®  V.  Erl.  1798 — 1802.  4. 

Schulz  V indicia:  locorum  quorundam  N.  T.  a  Wakefieldo,  qua  critico 
qua  interprete,  tractatorum.  Jen.  1799. 

II.  It  will  easily  he  perceived,  that  the  Laws  of 
Criticism,  peculiar  to  the  N.  'I'.,  must  be  derived,  from 
the  nature  of  the  subjects  treated  of,  from  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  language  in  which  it  is  written,  and  ti  om 
the  nature  of  those  sources  whence  its  various  read¬ 
ings  are  derived. 

They  are  principally  the  following : 

1.  Those  passages  which  are  inconsistent  with  the 
Christian  religion  or  history,  or  with  the  manner  of  the 
writer  to  whom  they  are  attributed,  or  with  the  importance 
of  the  doctrine,  or  the  dignty  of  the  sacred  teacher,  are  to  be 
regarded  as  spurious.  Tluse  points,  however,  are  to  be 
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judged  of,  according  to  the  opinions  and  manner  of  writing 
prevalent  in  the  times  of  the  sacred  penmen.  On  doctri¬ 
nal  points,  especially,  the  greatest  caution  is  to  be  used. 

Attention  also  should  be  paid  to  the  frauds  sometimes 
committed,  in  interpolating  and  corrupting  books  from  pi¬ 
ous  motives.  On  the  other  hand,  passages  may  have  been 
rejected  as  spurious  when  really  genuine,  from  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  they  were  unworthy  of  the  sacred  writers. 

2.  That  reading,  which  most  nearly  approaches  the 
Hebrew  or  Syrochaldaic  idiom,  is  for  the  most  part  to  be 
preferred,  to  those  in  which  the  purely  Greek  idiom  is 
preserved.  Some  of  the  N.  T.  authors,  as  Luke  and  Paul, 
however,  wrote  the  Greek  more  in  accordance  with  the 
classic  writers. 

The  conjecture,  that  the  sacred  books,  were  written  in 
Syrochaldaic,  and  that  the  ancient  translators,  may,  in  some 
instances,  have  erred,  could  apply  to  very  few,  if  to  any  of 
the  books  of  the  N.  T. 

3.  As  the  sacred  writings  were  constantly  used,  both 
publicly  and  privately,  and  particular  sections  employed 
in  the  lessons  for  the  church,  it  may  have  happened  that 
changes  arose  from  the  parallel  passages  of  the  0.  and  N. 
T.,  or  from  the  lectionaria. 

4.  Many  MSS.  versions,  and  early  writers,  are  found 
almost  uniformly,  following  the  same  reading.  Those 
which  belong  to  the  same  class,  are  not  to  be  numbered 
separately,  as  independent  witnesses,  but  taken  collectively, 
as  one  testimony  ;  much  less  are  we  to  confide  implicitly 
in  any  one  MS.,  although  it  be  ancient,  and  carefully  writ¬ 
ten  ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  readings  even  of  a 
modern  and  inferior  MS.,  to  be  rejected  without  consi¬ 
deration. 

5.  In  every  reading,  it  is  first  of  all,  to  be  enquired, 
to  which  recension  or  class  of  MSS.  it  belongs. 

The  age  and  origin,  therefore,  not  so  much  of  the 
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MSS.  as  of  the  readings,  are  to  be  investigated,  cf.  Seiler, 
Bibl.  Herm.  p.  291. 

No  MS.  is  extant,  which  exhibits  through  all  the 
books,  any  one  recension,  incorrupted.  It  is  therefore, 
from  the  consent  of  many  of  the  same  class,  and  from  in¬ 
ternal  criteria,  that  we  are  to  judge,  which  recension,  any 
particular  reading  is  to  be  referred  to.  Some  MSS.  in 
different  parts,  follow  different  recensions.  Very  few  co¬ 
pies  belonging  to  the  ancient  classes,  remain,  those  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  more  modern  are  much  more  numerous. 

6.  That  reading,  in  which  all  the  recensions  concur,  is 
to  be  regarded  as  genuine. 

7.  The  readings  of  the  most  ancient  classes,  especially 
when  recommended  by  other  authority,  are  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred. 

8.  The  Alexandrian  class  is  sometimes  to  be  preferred 
to  the  western,  but  not  uniformly.  Where  the  different 
classes  vary,  the  greatest  attention  must  be  paid  to  other 
historical  and  internal  criteria  of  the  genuineness  of  a 
passage. 

9.  The  greatest  authority  is  due  to  MSS.,  but  the  an¬ 
cient  versions,  and  the  works  of  early  ecclesiastical  wri- 

•  * 

ters,  are  not  to  be  neglected. 

10.  In  collecting  various  readings  from  the  ancient 
versions,  and  in  estimating  their  importance  the  following 
rules  should  be  observed. 

a.  The  greatest  weight  is  due  to  those  made  immedi¬ 
ately  from  the  Greek.  Among  these,  the  most  important, 
are,  the  Latin,  Syriac,  and  the  Gothic. 

b.  Care  must  be  taken  that  we  use  a  correct  copy  of 
these  versions. 

c.  It  is  to  be  observed,  whether  they  are  literal,  or 
merely  give  the  sense  ;  whether  the  faults  observed,  be 
chargeable  on  the  versions  themselves,  or  appear  to  have 
arisen  from  the  MSS.  their  authors  used. 

d.  Versions,  which,  upon  examination,  appear  to  follow 
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a  particular  class  or  recension, of  MSS.  are  to  be  ranked 
with  that  class  as  one  witness. 

e.  No  reading,  which  is  derived  from  the  ancient  ver¬ 
sions  alone,  and  is  destitute  of  other  authority,  is  to  be 
approved  ;  yet  the  concurrence  of  all  the  Versions  and  the 
ancient  Fathers,  renders  the  reading  of  the  MSS.  very 
suspicious. 

11.  As  to  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  writers,  the  follow¬ 
ing  rules  should  be  observed. 

a.  We  should  be  careful  to  use  a  critical  and  correct 
edition  of  their  works,  lest  we  be  deceived  by  corrupted 
passages. 

b.  We  must  diligently  attend  to  the  character  of  these 
writers,  their  age,  erudition,  their  discernment ;  to  their 
disposition  to  alter  the  text,  &c.  We  should  also  endea¬ 
vour  to  discover  the  character  and  class  of  the  MSS.  which 
they  used. 

c.  It  is  carefully  to  be  observed  in  what  kind  of  works, 
these  various  readings  occur.  Whether  in  commentaries, 
in  doctrinal,  practical,  or  polemical  compositions  ;  because 
quotations  are  commonly  made  in  one  class,  much  more 
accurately  than  in  another. 

d.  The  form  and  manner  of  the  quotation  are  to  be  ob¬ 
served — whether  the  passage  be  cited  pointedly,  as  a  direct 
proof,  or  whether  it  be  quoted  memoriter — casually  allu¬ 
ded  to,  &c. 

It  is  not  reasonable  to  dismiss  all  the  quotations  of  the 
Fathers,  wuh  the  assertion  that  they  were  made  negligent¬ 
ly,  and  from  memory  ;  because,  although  this  may  often 
have  been  the  case,  yet  in  some  instances  there  is  internal 
evidence  that  the  quotation  was  made  with  care,  and  that 
the  writer  really  read  in  his  MSS.  what  we  now  find  in  his 
works. 

e.  The  mere  omission  of  a  passage,  in  the  commenta¬ 
ries  of  the  I  athers,  is  not  sufficient  evidence  against  it. 
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Yet  if  the  passage  be  important,  their  silence  renders  it 
suspicious. 

12.  The  writings  of  the  ancient  heretics,  are  not  en¬ 
tirely  to  be  neglected,  in  the  criticism  of  the  N.  T. 

13.  That  interpunction  of  the  words  and  sentences,  and 
that  distinction  of  paragraphs  and  chapters,  is  to  be  observ¬ 
ed,  which  best  agrees  with  the  subject,  and  the  connexion 
of  the  discourse. 

III.  Since  it  is  admitted,  in  the  criticism  of  the 
N.  T.,  as  in  that  of  other  ancient  writings,  that  the 
true  reading,  cannot  always  be  determined  with  ab¬ 
solute  certainty,  but  only  a  judgment  as  to  what  is 
most  probable  be  formed,  it  is  evident,  that  more 
should  not  be  required,  in  this  department,  than  can 
be  performed — nor  a  positive  judgment  be  given, 
without  the  most  careful  examination.  And  more¬ 
over,  if  in  the  criticism  of  profane  authors  cau¬ 
tion  and  modesty  should  be  used,  much  more  should 
every  thing  like  rashness,  or  levity,  be  excluded  from 
the  criticism  of  the  Sacred  Volume. 

Car.  Segaar.  or.  de  critice  in  divinis  N.  T.  libris  aeque  ac  in  humanis,  sed 
circumspecte  et  modeste  etiamnum  exercenda.  Ultraj.  1772.  4. 

Several  circumstances  conspire  to  render  the  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  N.  T.  peculiarly  difficult — the  peculiarity  of 
the  mode  of  writing,  the  number  of  the  books,  and  the 
danger  of  alteration  from  various  causes  to  which  they 
were  exposed. 

That  division  of  the  higher  criticism,  which  relates 
to  the  excellences  or  faults  of  books — the  narration, 
mode  of  argument,  and  the  subject  generally,  will  be  treat¬ 
ed  hereafter. 
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RULES  OF  INTERPRETATION  FOR  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

I.  There  can  be  but  one  interpretation  of  a  pas¬ 
sage,  genuine  and  correct.  And  this  interpretation 
must  elicit  that  sense  from  the  words  of  the  author, 
wdiich,  upon  grammatical  and  historical  grounds,  can 
be  shown,  should  be  attributed  to  them,  and  which 
clearly  conveys  to  the  reader,  the  idea  of  the  writer. 
From  this  remark,  it  follows,  that  the  interpreter 
must  have  a  two-fold  duty  to  perform  ;  first,  that  he 
himself  should  properly  understand  the  language, 
the  ideas,  and  subject  of  his  author  ;  and  secondly, 
that  he  should  correctly  exhibit  or  explain  all  these 
toothers.  Hence  Hermeneutics  may  be  divided  in¬ 
to  two  parts. 

E.  C.  JVestphal  de  genuina  SS.  interpretatione  in  Mcditatt.  phil.  ct 
theol.  argument].  L.  1790.  8. 

S.  F.  Winterberg  Prol.  de  interpretatione  unica,  unica  et  certse  per- 
suasionis  de  doctrinre  religionis  veritate,  et  arnica;  consensionis  causa,  in  Com- 
mentt.  theol.  edd.  a  Velthusen.  Kiihnol.  et  Rup.  T.  IV. 

J.  A.  Grosch  <L  de  hermeneutice  in  omnibus  dLsciplinis  una  eademque. 
Jen.  1756. 

Sense  is  spoken  of  as  certain,  or  doubtful  ;  proper  or 
improper  ;  grammatical  ;  historical.  Other  divisions, 
which  are  not  of  much  advantage,  are  mediate  and  imme¬ 
diate  ;  the  mystical,  allegorical,  typical,  parabolical,  mo¬ 
ral  ;  natural,  spiritual,  supernatural,  &c. 

B.  Groddeck  d.  de  sensu  Scr.  S.  Hunt.  1752. 

II.  That  the  interpreter  should  properly  perform 
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both  the  offices  specified  above,  it  becomes  him  to 
approach  his  work,  with  a  mind,  not  only  imbued 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Eastern  lan- 
guages — of  history  and  the  laws  of  interpretation — 
with  sound  judgment  and  discernment — but  he  must 
avail  himself  of  every  subsidiary  aid  ;  he  must  prose¬ 
cute  his  work  with  diligence,  accuracy  and  caution, 
and  pursue  his  investigations,  uninfluenced,  either 
by  his  own  previous  opinions,  or  the  opinions  of 
others — and  he  must  above  all  cherish  a  candid  and 
pious  state  of  feeling.  It  is  necessay,  therefore, 
that  he  should  know,  in  the  first  place,  both  the  pri¬ 
mary  and  secondary  meaning  of  words — and  second¬ 
ly,  the  peculiar  mode  of  writing,  which  distinguish¬ 
es  the  N.  T.  authors — he  should  be  able  to  decide 
how  the  true  sense,  is  to  be  discovered,  and  under¬ 
stand  the  method  of  arguing  and  constructing  their 
discourses,  characteristic  of  the  sacred  writers. 

J.  F.  Fischeri  Frol,  de  lingua;  gr.  interiore  scientia,  interpretation^  ti¬ 
ll  I'orum  N.  T.  adjumento  maxime  necessario.  L.  1772. 

C.  G.  Thak-mani  d.  de  sensn  veri  et  falsi  in  interpret,  librorura  sacrorum 
L.  177G.  4. 

J.  C.  Velthusen  Pr.  quo  sensus  veri  et  falsi  commendatur  monunlenta  re- 
ligionis  rite  ®stimaturis.  Adject*  sunt  animadverss.  critic*  potissimum  ad 
arCh*ologiam  sacratn,  Helinst.  1781.  4. 

Chr.  Ben.  Michaelis  Diss.  de  modestia  exegetica.  Hal.  1751.  4- 

Chr.  Theoph.  Kwnoel  d.  de  subtilitate  interpretationem  grammaticam 
commendante.  L.  1788.  4. 

Snbtilitatem  interpretis  N.  T.  in  verborum  notionibus  ex  contexta  oratione 
definiendis  commendat.  J.  Gnil.  Fuhrmann.  Kil.  1778.  4. 

Chr.  Gfr.  Richteri  d.  de  libertate  interpretandorUm  librorum  diw.  et 
doctrinx  public*  examinandx  admodura  utili.  Hal.  1783.  4. 

J.  B.  Riederi  d.  de  usu  ingenii  in  interpretanda,  SS.  Alt.  1753.  4. 

Chr.  Fr.  Roederi  Comm,  de  ingenii  usu  et  abusu  circa  interpretationem 
Scr.  S.  Torg.  1741. 

J.  H.  Noelting  d.  de  artis  imaginandi  ad  SS.  applicatione,  Jen.  1758.  4. 

J.  Ge.  Mbrecht  Pr.  de  interpretatione  sacr.  litt.  vitio  affectuum  corrupts, 
Fr£  ad  m.  1747.  4. 
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&  F.  jY.  Jltori  cl.  de  discrimine  sensus  et  significationis  in  interprctando. 
L.  1774.  et  iuejus  diss.  tlieol.  et  philoll.  T.  I. 

Some  have  distinguished  the  qualifications  of  an  inter¬ 
preter  of  the  N.  T.  into  natural,  acquired  by  human  means  ; 
and  moral,  derived  from  Divine  assistance.  See, 

Carpzovii  Prim®  linex  berm.  p.  10.  ss. 


PART  I. 

RULES  AND  HELPS  FOR  PROPERLY  UNDESTANDING  THE 
NEW  TESTAMENT. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ON  THE  SIGNIFICATION  OF  WORDS. 

I.  It  is  evident,  that  the  first  duty  of  an  interpret¬ 
er,  is  to  investigate  the  signification  of  words,  both 
singly  and  in  their  combinations.  Here  it  should  be 
kept  in  mind,  that  some  words  are  used  properly , 
others  improperly ;  some  simply,  others  emphatical¬ 
ly  ;  some  according  to  the  usage  of  common  life, 
others  in  a  sense  peculiar  to  the  Christian  system. 
Therefore,  the  rules  for  investigating  the  signification 
of  words,  are  either  common  and  universal,  or  such 
as  are  applicable  only  to  the  language  of  the  Sacred 
Writers. 

I.  The  signification  of  single  words,  in  a  dead  language, 
is  to  be  learned, 

a.  In  some  instances,  from  the  natural  connexion  be¬ 
tween  the  word,  and  signification,  ovop-a^oiroirjrixa. 

b.  From  etymology  ;  great  caution,  however,  is  re¬ 
quisite,  in  acting  upon  this  rule,  as  the  primary  significa- 
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tion  of  a  word,  is  frequently  very  different  from  its  com¬ 
mon  meaning. 

c.  From  analogy,  as  well  of  the  language  in  question, 
as  of  others  related  to  it. 

d.  From  the  usage  of  those  writers,  to  whom  the  lan¬ 
guage  was  vernacular,  or  who  lived  during  the  period  in 
which  it  was  spoken. 

e.  From  the  explanations  which  the  authors  themselves, 
sometimes  annex  to  the  words  they  use. 

f.  From  parallel  passages,  in  which  the  same  idea  is 
expressed,  either  in  different  words,  or  more  at  length. 

g.  From  the  immediate  context,  where  the  word  oc¬ 
curs. 

h.  From  the  design  and  subject  of  the  writer. 

i.  From  ancient  translations. 

k.  From  the  grammatical  remarks,  the  scholia,  and 
glossaries  of  the  ancients. 

In  these,  are  to  be  found  especially,  words  of  peculiar 
difficulty,  words  <W<xg  Xsyofjisva,  iroXi jUrifia,  barbarous,  synon¬ 
ymous,  &c. 

The  significations  of  words,  were  at  first  simple,  but 
gradually  enlarging,  the  same  word  came  to  have  various 
meanings,  and  numerous  accessory  ideas  became  connected 
with  the  primary  signification. 

These  various  significations  should  be  reduced  to  their 
natural  order,  and  not  be  unduly  multiplied,  as  has  been 
done  by  some  Lexicographers — see, 

S.  F.  .V.  Mori  <1.  de  nexu  significationum  ejusdem  verbi.  L.  1776.  et  in 
Diss.  theoll.  et  phil.  T.  I.  p,  394. 

2.  The  signification  of  words  in  combination,  or  of 
phrases,  may  be,  in  general,  learned, 

a.  From  the  nature  of  the  combination,  or  connexion 
itself.  It  is,  however,  frequently  the  case,  that  usage  has 
attached  a  different  idea  to  a  particular  phrase  ;  from  that, 
which  its  composition  would  seem  to  indicate. 
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b.  From  the  direct  or  indirect  testimony  of  writers. 

3.  The  signification  of  words  and  phrases,  in  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  the  N.  T.,  is  to  be  particularly  sought, 

a.  From  the  usage  of  the  Greek  language,  as  it  exist¬ 
ed  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  And  this  usage 
may  be  learned  from  the  fragments  which  remain  of  the 
dramatic  writers  of  that  period  ;  from  the  works  of  Po¬ 
lybius,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Arrian,  and  others  of  the  same 
age. 

b.  From  the  Hebrew  or  Syrochaldaic,  whence,  in  some 
instances,  words  have  been  derived,  and  in  others,  used  in 
senses  conformed  to  the  Hebrew  usage. 

.Marl.  Pet.  Cheitomaei  Grseco.  barbara  X.  T.  qua;  orient!  originem  de- 
bent.  Amst.  1649. 

To  this  purpose,  the  books  of  the  O.T.,  the  Talmudi- 
cal  and  Rabbinical  writings,  and  works  in  the  Syriac,  Ara¬ 
bic,  &c.  have  been  advantageously  applied.  See, 

.Michae/ix'’  Introduction,  VI.  JIaenlein  Einl.  I.  Ammon,  ad  Era. 
Inst.  Int.  p.  67.  The  works  of  Vorstius  and  Leutden  quoted  above,  and  J.  G. 
Herder  Erlauterungen  zum  X.  T.  aus  einer  neu  erofneten  oriental.  Quelle, 
1775.  4. 

c.  From  the  style  of  those  Jews,  who,  during  this  pe¬ 
riod  used  the  Greek  language.  The  Greek  versions  of  the 
0.  T.,  the  apocryphal  books,  and  the  works  of  Josephus 
and  Philo,  are  particularly  worthy  of  attention. 

'  C/ir.  Fr.  Schmidt.  Diss.  TI.  versionem  Alex,  optimum  interpretationis, 
IX.  SS.  presidium  esse,  L.  1763.  4. 

./.  F.  Fischeri  Proluss.  de  verss.  greecis  littevarnm  hebrr.  magistris,  L. 
1772.  8. 

G.  J.  Henkii  d.  de  usu  librorum  apocr.  V.  T.  in  X.  T.  Hal.  1711. 

b.  From  the  character  of  the  Christian  system,  whence 
certain  words  derived  a  signification  more  or  less  extensive, 
which  they  retained  constantly  or  only  under  peculiar  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

That  this  may  be  properly  understood,  the  usits  loqucn - 
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di  of  the  O.  T.,  and  of  the  later  Jews,  and  the  history  of 
the  opinions  which  then  prevailed,  must  be  attended  to. 
The  usage,  also,  of  the  N.  T.  writers  themselves,  the 
comparison  of  perspicuous  with  difficult  expressions,  and 
the  history  of  early  Christian  opinions,  serve  to  elucidate 
the  force  of  expressions  of  peculiar  import,  in  the  N.  T. 

Examples  of  this  class  of  words  and  phrases,  are 
suayyiXm  ;  jSatfiXsi'a  twv  igavwv  ;  'ira^stfla  (see  D.  Flatt 

Symbolarum  ad  illustranda  nonnulla  ex  iis  N.  T.  locis, 
quae  de  Chr.  agunt,  Partic.  I.  Tub.  1S01.  4)  Ciog  tS 

6sx,  Cibg  ns  dvdg'Smx,  \i6fj.og  (see  P .  N.  Jochims  de  variis  rS  vo/xs 
signiffi  in  epp.  Paulinis  obviis,  Meldorp.  178S.)  tnffng  ( N. 
Reden  d.  praes.  Wallenio  de  varia  signif.  voc.  tigsu g  in  N. 
T.  1802.)  sgya,  Sixai'i(f6ai,  dtps  (fig  uijm^tiuv  ;  ira.\iyy£vz<fia  ;  ttvsv  fia 
(see  J.  F.  Schleusner,  d.  de  vocabuli  Tvai/xa  in  Libris  N. 
T.  vario  usu  Gott.  1791,  4.  Griesbach.  Commentt.  de 
vera  notione  vocabuli  irvsujxa  in  cap.  VIII.  Ep.  ad  Roma¬ 
nos,  Jenae  editis.)  Tho.  Stuemmer  Tentamen  exeg. 
crit.  circa  quaestionem  :  quae  significandi  vis  vocabb.  tfvev^ot. 
et  in  stilo  Paulino  insit  ?  Wirceb.  1802.  See  also 
Campbell' s  Preliminary  Dissertations.  To  discover  the 
meaning  of  such  expressions,  the  connexion  of  the  dis¬ 
course  is  of  great  importance. 

II.  The  tropical  signification  of  words  and  phras¬ 
es,  in  the  New  Testament,  has,  in  part,  the  same 
sources,  and  is  regulated  by  the  same  principles,  as 
among  other  people  and  other  authors;  and  in  part, 
is  derived  from  sources,  and  rests  on  principles, 
peculiar  to  the  Sacred  Writers.  The  duly  of  the 
interpreter,  in  accurately  investigating,  and  proper¬ 
ly  explaining  the  figurative  language  of  the  New 
Testament,  is  derived  from  these  considerations, 
and  he  may  also  hence  discover  the  faults  to  be 
avoided. 
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Fr.  W.  Mascha  Unterricht  von  den  Bibl. — Tropen  und  I'igurcn — Halle 
1773.  8. 

Job.  Gf.  Hegelmaiev  Libri  IU.  dc  diclicme  tropica  etiam  Scr.  Sacra.  Tub. 
1779.  8. 

Tropes  are  either  necessary,  arising  from  the  poverty 
of  language,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  subject  treated,  or 
they  are  used  for  the  sake  of  varying  and  ornamenting  the 
style.  They  are  grammatical,  or  rhetorical  ;  general,  or 
appropriate  to  particular  kinds  of  writing. 

They  rest  upon  similitude,  or  the  various  connexions 
and  relations  of  things. 

Metaphor,  metonyme,  synecdoche,  and  anthropopeia 
may  be  separately  treated. 

The  sources  of  tropes  in  the  New  Testament  are,  a.  na¬ 
ture  itself,  b.  common  life,  c.  history,  d.  the  Sacred  Writ¬ 
ings  of  the  Jews. 

1.  Tropical  expressions,  are  derived  from  either  of 
these  sources,  especially  the  last,  and  may  be  discovered, 

a.  From  the  nature  and  character  of  the  subject,  senti¬ 
ment,  or  expression. 

b.  From  the  series  of  the  discourse,  and  from  certain 
words,  frequently  added  for  the  sake  of  illustration. 

c.  From  the  nature  and  design  of  the  discourse,  or  ar¬ 
gument. 

d.  From  parallel  passages,  where  the  same  subject,  or 
idea,  may  be  literally  expressed. 

e.  From  the  usus  loquendi  and  history. 

f.  From  the  connexion  of  the  doctrine  itself. 

2.  In  explaining  the  foundation  of  the  similitude,  we 
must  endeavour,  in  the  first  place,  so  to  represent  it,  that 
it  may  agree  with  the  genius  of  the  East ;  and  secondly, 
to  have  respect,  not  only  to  general  usage,  but  also  to  the 
particular  passage,  in  which  the  trope  occurs  ;  so  that  the 
full  force  of  the  figure  may  be  perceived. 

3.  The  cautions  necessary  to  be  observed  on  this  sub 
ject,  are,  that  we  do  not  press  the  etymology  of  the  tropi- 
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cal  word  too  far — lhat  we  do  not  too  much  extend  the  force 
of  the  figure — nor  seek  in  it  more  than  the  nature  of  the 
passage  will  admit — and  that  we  do  not  unnecessarily  mul¬ 
tiply  tropes. 

III.  Some  words  and  phrases  are  either  constant¬ 
ly,  or  occasionally  used  in  such  a  manner,  that,  to 
the  idea  which  is  commonly  and  properly  attached 
to  them,  there  is  added  something  of  enlargement, 
of  weight,  or  sublimity  ;  or  on  the  other  hand,  their 
usual  force  is  diminished.  The  more  frequently 
writers  have  run  into  extravagance  in  interpreting 
these  emphatieal  expressions,  in  former  times  ;  the 
more  careful  should  we  be  to  observe  moderation. 
The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  Euphemism. 

J.  Chr.  Gottleberi  d.  prces.  Nagel io  de  emphasium  judicandaruru  difficul- 
tate,  AIL  1761.  4. 

E.  A.Frommann  Coram.  de  verbis  N.  T.  qua;  plus  aut  minus,  quara  or- 
dinarie  solent,  interdum  significant,  opuscc.  phil.  I,  342.  ss. 

Emphasis  was  formerly  divided  into  real  and  verbal. 
Constant  emphasis  is  to  be  learned,  from  the  direct  testi¬ 
mony  of  authors,  or  from  the  constant  usage  of  the  language, 
during  a  particular  age  ;  temporary  emphasis,  is  generally 
to  be  learned  from  the  context,  or  from  the  nature  of  the 
subject. 

There  are  forms  of  speech,  which  have,  by  common 
consent,  lost  that  energy  which  originally  and  naturally  be¬ 
longed  to  them. 

We  should  be  cautious  not  to  consider  words  emphatic- 
al,  merely  because  they  are  of  rare  occurrence,  derived 
from  a  foreign  language,  figurative,  or  different  in  their 
grammatical  form,  from  the  languages,  ancient  or  modern, 
with  which  we  may  happen  to  be  acquainted. 

On  Euphemism — see, 

Chr.  WoUii  d.de  usu  etabusu  cupberaismi  sacri  I..  1732.  4. 
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It  is  always  to  be  judged  of,  from  the  character  of  the 
age  and  people — not  from  our  own  taste  or  opinion. 


CHAPTER  II. 

ON  DISCOVERING  THE  USUS  LOQUENDI  OF  THE  SACRED 
WRITINGS. 

I.  The  iisus  loquentli,  is  the  manner  of  speaking 
or  writing,  which  custom,  or  common  usage  has 
sanctioned.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  it  must  be 
very  various,  and  different  in  different  kinds  of  writ¬ 
ers.  We  need  not  be  surprized  that  there  should  be 
a  mode  of  writing  peculiar  to  the  N.  T.,  and  that 
this  mode,  should  not  be  the  same  in  all  the  Sacred 
Writings.  The  sources  of  information  are  either  ex- 
ternal  or  internal,  and  are  very  similar  to  those  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

The  usus  loquendi,  is  national  or  provincial,  public  or 
• private ,  religions  ox  profane,  ancient  or  recent ;  solemn, 
technical,  or  common  ;  poetical  or  prosaic  ;  philosophic¬ 
al,  doctrinal,  or  historical  ;  epistolary  or  popular. 

The  interpreter  should  always  be  careful,  not  to  be 
guided  by  the  suggestions  of  his  own  imagination,  or  in¬ 
clination,  but  should  attend  to  the  usus  loquendi. 

The  internal  means  of  discovering  the  usus  loquendi, 

are, 

1.  The  genius  and  character  of  the  writers. 

These  are  formed,  through  the  influence  of  the  age  and 
nation  to  which  they  belong,  by  their  education,  method 
of  life,  &c.  These  points  are  to  be  ascertained  from  the 
history  of  the  writers  themselves,  and  of  the  times  in  which 
they  lived,  and  from  their  writings. 

2.  The  nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  mode  of  treat¬ 
ing  it. 
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Every  subject  has  a  method,  in  some  measure  its  own; 
and  authors  are  either  original  in  their  style  and  manner, 
or  imitators  of  other  writers.  When  this  latter  is  the  case, 
the  style  of  their  models  should  be  investigated  and  un¬ 
derstood  by  the  interpreter. 

3.  The  writings  themselves,  which  the  authors  have 
left ;  for  it  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  writers  define, 
explain,  or  illustrate  their  method  of  writing. 

All  the  foregoing  remarks  tnay  be  applied  to  the  New 
Testament. 

The  external  means  of  discovering  the  usus  loquendi, 
are,  Ihe  knowledge  of  the  history,  both  of  opinions  and 
facts,  of  the  period  to  which  the  writer  belongs,  the  com¬ 
parison  of  authors  of  the  same  kind,  character,  and  age  ; 
ihe  use  of  competent  early  translators*  and  the  observance 
of  that  usage  which  approaches  most  nearly  to  that  of  the 
writers  in  question. 

Some  observations  on  the  usus  loquendi,  of  the  popular 
Greek  writers. 

1.  They  do  not  accurately  follow  grammatical  rules, 
concerning  the  distinction  of  words,  the  use  of  the  article, 
the  middle  voice,  the  moods  and  tenses  of  verbs,  &c. 
Hence  their  language  is  not  always  to  be  interpreted  in 
strict  accordance  with  these  rules. 

Ammonias  de  adfinium  vocabb.  differentia  Cum  animadverss.  L.  C. 
Valckenaer  L.  B.  1739.  II.  4.  c.  obss.  Cph.  Fr.  Ammon.  Erl.  1787.  8. 

S.  F.  Dresigii  Commentarius  de  verbis  mediis  N.  T.  cura  J.  F.  Fischeii 
etc.  Ed.  altera,  L.  1792. 

Cph.  Wollii  Collectto  quartior  de  verbis  Graecorum  mediis  dissertationum 
E.  1733.  . 

Adr.  Khiit  V indicia  articuli  ®  'h  T0  in  N.  T.  Partis  prioris  T.  I — III.  pos¬ 
teriori  T.  I.  II.  Trag.  1786 — 1771 — 8. 


The  dispute  is  principally  about  the  words  6  xvgiog,  6  0sog 
and  dsog. 

In  the  moods  and  tenses  of  verbs,  the  Sacred  Writers 
not  unfrequently,  follow  the  usage  of  the  Hebrew  ;  hence 
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the  aorist  and  the  preterite,  are  sometimes  put  in  place  of 
the  future. 

2.  They  sometimes  express  simply  and  universally, 
what  is  to  be  understood  with  limitation.  These  remarks 
are  also  applicable  to  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament. 

It  has  been  questioned  how  far  the  analogy  of  faith , 
may  be  used  as  a  rule  of  interpretation. 

G.  Fr.  Schroeteri.  d.  de  interpretatione,  Scr.  S.  ad  analogiain  fidei. 
Yit.  1718.  4.  * 

Jiambach.  lnstitutiones  hermeneutical,  11,  1. 

II.  In  the  use  of  certain  figures,  the  writers  of 
the  N.  T.  as  also  other  ancient  writers,  have  a  dis¬ 
tinct  style.  Some  of  these  figures  affect  only  single 
words,  sentences,  or  phrases  ;  others,  whole  passa¬ 
ges,  and  entire  discourses ;  to  which  last,  must  be 
referred,  allegories  and  parables.  As  in  the  right 
explication  of  these,  the  usage  of  the  Orientals  and 
the  Jewish  Doctors  is  chiefly  to  be  regarded  ;  so  we 
should  be  very  careful  not  to  give  any  other  expla¬ 
nation  than  that  which  the  nature  of  the  subject 
and  design  of  the  author  require. 

Joach,  Camerarii  Notatio  figurarum  sermonis  in  libris  Evang.  Lips. 
1552.  4.  in  apostolicis  scriptis  ib.  1572.  4.  uterque  lib.  in  Ilez®  ed.  N.  T. 

C.  L.  Banei'i  Philologia  Thucedideo— Paulina  S.  Notatio  figurarum 
dictionis  Paulin®  cum  Tbucydidea  compared®,  Hal.  1792.  8.  inprimisque 
ciusd.  Rhetor.  Paulin®,  T.  II.  p.  511.  ss. 

There  has  been  some  dispute  as  to  the  use  of  irony. 

J.  C.  S.  Ironia  a  Jesu  et  discipulis  eius  abjudicata,  Misc.  Lips.  nov.  1, 
p.  31.  ss. 

J.  Fr.  Stiebriz  d.  de  ironia  sacra.  Hal.  1759.  4. 

Gotth.  Beni.  Matthesii  Comm,  de  symbolico  docendi  genere  in  sacris 
scr.  obiio.  Sclineeb.  1787,  4. 

On  Allegories, 

Scriptt.  plures  dc  ca  laudat  Blankenburg.  ad  Sulzeri  TUeor.  Art.  l,p. 
57.  ss.  71.  ss. 
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S.  F.  .V.  Mori  Pr.  Ostenditur  quibus  causis  allegoriarum  interpretatio 
nitatur.  L.  1781.  etin  Diss.  Theol.  atque  phil.  I,  p.  S90. 

1.  The  object  of  the  allegory,  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
occasion  which  gave  rise  to  it  (Joh.  IV.  10.  ss.)  in  the 
context,  or  in  the  explanation  which  is  sometimes  added. 
(Joh.  VIII,  38.  Eph.  VI,  14.  ss.) 

2.  It  is  to  be  observed,  what  is  the  primary  object  in 
every  allegory,  and  how  this  object  may  be  literally  ex¬ 
pressed. 

3.  The  nature  of  the  subject  should  be  atttended  to, 
that  the  propriety  of  the  allegory  may  be  perceived. 

4.  We  must,  examine  the  history,  (Luke,  XII,  49,) 
and  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  East.  There  are  ma¬ 
ny  allegories  which  are  characteristically  oriental. 

5.  In  the  same  allegory,  one  part  is  not  to  be  under¬ 
stood  literally,  and  another  figuratively. 

6.  In  no  case,  is  every  circumstance  in  the  allegory  to 
be  considered,  significative  of  a  moral  sense,  but,  the  main 
idea,  or  principal  design,  is,  in  general,  only  to  be  re¬ 
garded. 

Conr.  Ibertii  d.  de  loeutionibus  allegoricis  et  emblematicis  ssepe  in  gene¬ 
ration  coniplexu  sumendis,  neque  ad  singulas  partes  aut  verba  semper  exten- 
dendis,  in  Diss.  ejus.  phil.  theol.  p.  593.  ss. 

On  the  nature,  kinds,  and  use  of  Parables,  see, 

G.  C.  Storr  Comm,  ne  parabolis  Christi,  1779,  et  opuscc.  acadd.  ad  in- 
interpr.  SS.  I,  p.  89.  ss. 

./.  J.  Hess  liber  die  Parablen  mit  Riicksicht  auf  Lehre  vora  Reiche  Gottes, 
in  bis  work,  uber  die  Lehren,  Tliaten  and  Sehicksale  des  Herrn,  ein  Anhang 
zur  Lebeusgescli.  p.  175.  ss. 

Ueber  die  Lokalitiit  der  Parablen  Jesu,  in  d.  Beytr.  z.  Bef.  d.  vern.  Denk, 
in  der  Rel.  XI,  p.  138. 

G.  h.  Bauer  Sammlung  und  Erkliirung  der  parabol.  Erzahlungen  un- 
sers  Herrn,  L.  1782,  8. 

Lectures  on  the  Parables  of  our  Saviour,  with  a  preliminary  discourse  on 
Parables,  by  Andrew  Gray. 

In  parables,  the  primary  parts,  are  to  be  carefully  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  those,  which  are  merely  accessory  ;  lite- 
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ral  and  tropical  explanations  are  not  to  be  mixed  :  the  in¬ 
terpretation  is  to  be  sought  from  the  design,  from  the  oc¬ 
casion,  from  the  circumstances  of  time  and  place,  from  the 
character  of  the  hearers,  and  from  the  explanations  often 
added. 

III.  In  proverbs  and  aphorisms,  there  is  of¬ 
ten  something  peculiar  in  the  use  of  words.  The 
Oriental  style,  with  regard  to  both  classes,  is  to  be 
carefully  regarded  ;  and  attention  paid  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  they  were  uttered,  and  the 
design  they  Were  intended  to  answer,  that  neither 
greater  nor  less  force  be  attributed  to  them,  than  the 
nature  of  the  case  recpiires. 

1.  As  it  regards  proverbs,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
Orientals, 

a.  Drew  their  images  from  the  heavens,  or  from  na^ 
ture  generally,  as  it  is  exhibited  to  them,  and  it  is  from 
these,  their  proverbial  expressions  are  derived. 

b.  They  are  peculiarly  fond  of  the  hyperbolical  and 
enigmatical  style. 

c.  When  their  proverbs  rest  upon  a  comparision,  the 
eomparision  is  not  fully  stated. 

Jl lart.  del  Rib  Adagialia  Sacra  ret.  et  Novi  Test.  Lugd.  1614,  4. 

Andr.  Schotti  Adagialia  Sacra  N.  Test,  greecolatina — Antw.  1629.  4. 

J.  Vovstii  Diatribe  de  Adagiis  N.  T.  rcpetita  in  Fiseheri  edit.  I’liilologur 
S.  Yorstii,  p.  745.  et  Lcnmlcni  lib.  de  Dialect.  N.  T.  ed.  2.  p.  169. 

In  the  explanation  of  these  proverbs,  reference  is  con¬ 
stantly  to  be  had,  to  the  nature  and  desigu  of  the  passage. 

2.  The  characteristic  features  of  the  Aphoristic  style, 

are, 

a.  Brevity  and  ambiguity  of  expression  ;  at  times  as¬ 
suming  the  form  of  the  enigma. 

b.  A  manner  ingenious  and  pointed. 
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c.  A  want  of  close  connexion,  in  the  different  sen¬ 
tences. 

Ulr.  Andr.  Rohde  de  vett.  poetarum  sapientia  gnomica  Hebrseorum  in- 
primis  et  Grsecorum,  Havn.  1800  8.  Consult,  also,  the  writers  upon  our 
Saviour’s  sermon  on  the  mount,  particularly  Pott. 


CHAPTER  III. 

ON  INVESTIGATING  THE  SENSE  OF  PASSAGES. 

I.  As  it  is  requisite  for  the  interpreter  to  observe 
which  signification  of  a  word  suits  a  particular  pas¬ 
sage,  and  what  usage  prevails  through  the  book  he 
is  investigating  ;  so,  also,  he  must  endeavour  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  sense  (which  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  signification ,)  which  belongs  to  each  word,  and 
to  the  whole  expression  or  sentence  ;  and  this  sense 
or  meaning  may  either  be  uniformly  attached  to  the 
words  or  phrases  agreeably  to  Hebrew  usage,  or  it 
may  helong  to  them  only,  in  particular  places. 

1.  The  choice  of  signification,  depends  principally  up¬ 
on  the  context. 

2.  The  usus  loquendi  which  prevails  in  a  particular 
passage,  is  determined,  either  from  the  context,  or  from 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  or  of  the  language. 

The  phraseology  which  is  derived  from  the  Grecian 
usage,  is  to  be  distinguished  from  that  which  is  of  Hebrew, 
or  Syro-chaldaic  origin. 

3.  To  discover  the  sense  of  words,  or  sentences,  is  to 
discover  the  idea  which  the  author  really  intended  to  at-; 
tach  to  them,  in  the  connexion  in  which  they  occur.  For 
the  signification  of  a  word  or  sentence,  may  he  variously 
modified  by  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  used — see, 

Mori  diss.  tie  discrimine  sensus  et  significationis  in  interpretando — and4 

Eichstcidt  ad  Mori  Hennineuticam. 
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4.  The  sense  which  belongs  to  particular  words  or  ex¬ 
pressions,  is  either  always  the  same  as  in  the  phrase  xu8i<fat 
lx  dsljiu'j  6ex  or  it  is  different  in  different  places,  as  in  the 
words  tfvcu/jwwixos  tJagxixbs. 

Care,  therefore,  is  to  be  taken,  not  to  confound  the  sense 
and  the  signification. 

II.  The  means  of  discovering  the  meaning  of  a 
passage,  are  not  only  the  nature  of  the  language, 
the  customary  usage,  and  sound  judgment ;  but  also, 
the  context,  the  design  of  the  writer,  the  nature  of 
the  subject,  and  history ;  hence  the  grammatical , 
logical ,  and  historical  sense  is  spoken  of  separately. 
It  may  be  well  to  make  these  distinctions  in  scho¬ 
lastic  disputations,  but  in  the  work  of  interpreta¬ 
tion,  there  is  to  be  but  one  sense  sought,  which  is 
to  be  discovered  by  these  three  several  methods,  and 
which  does  not  admit  of  variety.  Rules  are  derived 
from  these  helps  for  properly  determining  the  mean¬ 
ing  ;  and  arguments,  to  prove  that  a  certain  sense  is 
the  only  proper  sense  of  a  passage. 

What  has  been  just  remarked  amounts  to  this  :  that  it 
should  be  our  object,  to  discover,  not  merely  what  sense 
may  or  may  not  be  attributed  10  a  particular  passage,  but 
what  sense  we  are  bound  to  attribute  to  it. 

1.  To  the  language  belongs  the  analogy  of  language  ; 
whether  of  one,  or  more,  or  all  languages.  This  subject 
will  be  considered  hereafter. 

2.  The  usus  loquend'i,  determines  what  sense  is  usual¬ 
ly  connected  with  certain  words  and  phrases  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  place,  lime,  or  among  a  particular  people,  or  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  particular  subject. 

3.  The  usus  loquendi  will  not  always  suffice  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  sense,  because,  a.  it  is  sometimes  obscure,  b.  it 
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cannot  always  be  ascertained,  c.  it  is  often  indefinite  and 
iroXuo'yj.aos,  d.  the  writer  himself  often  recedes  from  it.  Yet 
it  is  always  to  be  joined  with  other  means  of  ascertaining 
the  sense. 

4.  It  is  important  to  remark,  that  there  is  a  certain 
common  sense,  or  mode  of  thinking,  feeling,  judging,  and 
speaking,  which  belongs  to  every  community,  and  which 
may  be  learned  from  the  character  and  mental  habits  of  the 
people.  It  is  evident  that  the  knowledge  of  this  kind  of 
common  sentiment  of  a  people,  must  throw  great  light  up¬ 
on  the  meaning  of  their  expressions. — See, 

Turrettin  de  Iuterpretatione  Scriptura  Sacra,  p.  249.  and  below,  chap.  6. 

5.  The  context  is  either  continued  or  interrupted  ;  the 
former  is  immediate,  or  more  or  less  remote. 

In  the  immediate  context,  is  to  be  considered,  a.  the 
mutual  relation  of  subject  and  attribute,  and  in  considering 
this  point  it  must  be  observed  whether  the  expression  be 
figurative  or  not,  b.  the  connexion  between  epithets  and 
the  words  to  which  they  are  applied,  c.  the  relation  of  the 
cases,  d.  the  use  of  the  prepositions,  conjunctions,  and 
other  particles,  e.  the  definitions  added  by  the  author,  f. 
the  opposition  of  the  different  members  of  the  sentence. 

The  less  remote  context,  is  the  series  and  relation  of  se¬ 
veral  united  propositions.  This  connexion  is  perceived  by 
the  use  of  the  conjunctions.  In  many  discourses,  howev¬ 
er,  the  several  propositions  are  disconnected. 

The  more  remote  context  is  the  connexion  of  all  the 
several  parts  of  the  passage — which  is  perceived,  from  the 
character,  the  subjects,  and  sentences,  and  from  the  mode 
in  which  the  connexion  is  effected. 

On  the  interrupted  context,  see  the  following  chapter. 

We  must  be  careful  not  to  be  deceived,  by  the  present 
interpunction,  or  division  into  greater  or  lesser  sections. 
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This  subject,  however,  belongs  more  properly  to  criticism — 
See, 

Abresch.  Spec.  Anim.  in  Ep.  ad  Hebr.  HI,  p.  398. 

The  helps  hitherto  enumerated,  have  reference  to  the 
grammatical  sense. 

6.  The  sense  in  which  particular  expressions  are  to  be 
understood,  is  very  often  decided  by  the  design,  of  the  au¬ 
thor  in  the  whole  book,  or  in  any  particular  portion  of  it. 
This  design  is  more  or  less  clearly  indicated  by  the  author 
himself,  or  it  may  be  gathered  from  the  occasion  of  his  writ¬ 
ing,  from  history,  or  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  books 
or  passages  themselves.  The  design,  however,  cannot  al¬ 
ways  be  determined  with  equal  clearness. 

7.  The  nature  of  the  subject  and  opinions  or  ideas,  fre¬ 
quently  indicates,  that  a  certain  sense  may,  and  often  that 
it  must,  be  attributed  to  the  words  of  the  author.  And 
the  logical  connexion  of  his  propositions  also  serves  to  shew 
in  what  way  he  wishes  to  be  understood. 

In  examining  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  ideas,  with 
the  view  of  determining  the  sense,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
whether  the  passage  under  examination  is  expressed  in 
popular  or  in  philosophical  language.  The  connexion  of 
the  several  parts  of  a  discourse,  or  of  an  entire  work,  is  not 
always  as  strict  as  in  the  present  regular  and  systematic 
method  of  writing.  Frequently  nothing  more  than  proba¬ 
bility  as  to  the  connexion  can  be  attained. 

These  remarks  belong  to  the  logical  sense. 

S.  The  sense  in  which  an  author’s  words  are  to  be  ta¬ 
ken,  may  often  be  learned,  from  the  history  of  the  time 
and  place  in  which  he  lived  and  wrote,  from  the  opinions, 
studies,  manners,  customs,  and  mode  of  teaching,  then 
prevalent  ;  from  the  occasion  on  which  he  wrote,  from  the 
character  of  those  to  whom  his  writings  were  addressed, 
from  the  historical  events  of  his  age,  and  from  similar 
sources. 
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Tuirettin  de  Interpretatione  SS.  p.  371. 

Kelt  Prog,  quoted  above,  and  Bauer.  Herm.  97. 

The  interpreter,  therefore,  should  be  well  acquainted 
with,  and  frequently  consult, 

a.  The  civil  history  of  the  Jews  and  Romans  of  that 
period,  and  also  geography  and  chronology. 

b.  The  manners  and  customs  of  the  Jews,  and  other 
Oriental  nations,  (archaeology,  derived  from  pure  and  an¬ 
cient  sources.) 

F.  Stosch  Compendium  archxologix  (Economics  N.  T. ,  Lips.  1799.  8. 

c.  The  various  sects  which  existed  among  the  Jews, 
the  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  and  Essenes. 

StauedUn.  Gesch.  d.  Sittenl.  Jesu  I,  p.  420.  ss.  570. 

E.  Bengel  Bemerkungen  liber  den  Versuch  das  Christ,  aus  dem  Essais- 
mus  abzuleiten. 

1).  Flatt  JVlagazin  f.  Chr.  Dogm.  VII,  p.  4. 

The  Samaritans. 

Bmns  liber  die  Samariten. 

Siauedlin.  Beitr.  z.  Philos.  Gesch.  d.  Rel.  I,  p.  78.  ss. 

The  Sabaeins,  that  is,  the  disciples  of  John. 

Afichaelis  Introd.  II,  1140.  ss. 

JVorbet'g  Comm,  de  rel.et  lingua  Sabxorum  in  Commentatt.  Soc.  Gott. 
T.  III. 

Walch  de  Sabsis  ib.  T.  IV. — Bruns  uber  die  Johannis  Christen  nach 
Abraham  Echellensis,  in  Paulus  Memor.  111,51.  ss. 

Th.  C.  Tychsen  iiber  die  Religions  Schriften  der  Sabier  oder  Johannis- 
christen. 

Stanedlin.  Beytr.  II,  289.  ss.  III,  1.  ss.  V,  208.  ss.  236.  ss. 

Jhigusti  Introd.  ad  vers.  epp.  catholicarum  Part,  I.  1801. 

d.  The  opinions,  laws,  philosophy  and  expectations 
of  the  Jews,  arising  out  of  their  religion  and  their  peculiar 
circumstances.  The  requisite  information  upon  these  sub¬ 
jects,  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  apocryphal  writings  of  the 
Jews  and  Christians,  from  Philo,  Josephus,  the  late  Jewish 
writers,  and  from  our  own  Sacred  Scriptures. 
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J.  E.  C.  Schmidt  Bibl.  fur  Kritik  unil  Exeg.  dcs  X.  Test,  uml  alteste 
Christengesch.  I.  Band,  178",  II,  B. 

Beviriige  zurhistpr.  Interpretation  des  X.  Test,  ans  den  darnals  berr- 
schenden  Zeitbegriffen.  von  Otmar  dem  zweyten,  Henke  Xeues  Mag.  Ill, 
201.  ss.  IV.  23.  ss. 

On  the  hooks  whence  the  opinions,  and  forms  of  ex¬ 
pression,  prevalent  during  the  age  in  which  our  Saviour 
appeared,  and  in  that  part  of  the  world,  may  be  most  ad¬ 
vantageously  learned — see, 

Gurlitt  Spec.  IT.  Animadverss.  in  auct.  vett  p.  22. 

e.  The  method  adopted  by  the  Jewish  doctors,  in  their 
instructions. 

Gv.  Chr.  G.  fl'eise  diss.  de  more  domini  acceptos  a  magistris  Judd,  lo- 
quendi  ae  disserendi  modos  sapienter  emendandi,  Vit.  1792,  and  in  the  Coni- 
mentt.  Theoll.  edd.  a  Velthusen,  icc.  V,  p.  117.  ss. 

f.  The  natural  history  of  Palestine  and  the  adjacent 
countries. 

J.  II  .  Drastlo  Pr.  de  justa  rerum  nature  scientia  sanctions  tlisciplince  cul- 
toribus  utilissima,  t  it.  1788. 

Jl.  Fr.  Michaelis  d.  de  studio  hist.  nat.  prestantissimo  theol.  tractandse 
discendseque  adjumentc.  Vit.  1790. 

Cph.  Fr.  Jacol/i  d.  de  physica,  sacrorum  librorum  interpretationis  admi- 
nistra,  Hal.  1746.  4. 

g.  Those  circumstances  of  a  historical  character,  which 
relate  to  the  book  we  wish  to  examine.  As  for  example  ; 
its  author;  the  person  who  is  introduced  as  speaking  (Rom. 
VII)  ;  what  his  character  and  circumstances  were,  and  what 
his  state  of  mind,  as  exhibited  in  the  passage  under  con¬ 
sideration  ;  with  what  design,  upon  what  occasion,  at  what 
time,  in  what  place,  and  with  what  feelings  the  author 
wrote ;  what  person  he  sustained,  his  own,  or  that  of 
others;  (Rom.  VII,  7.  ss.)  to  whom  he  wrote  or  spake.  As 
to  this  last  point,  we  must  not  place  much  confidence  in 
the  subscriptions  at  the  close  of  many  of  the  epistles,  but 
must  appeal  to  better  authority,  and  especially  to  the  indi¬ 
cations  to  be  observed  in  the  book  itself. 
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Baumgarten.  Unterricht,  3.  Hauptst.  von  den.  histor.  Umstiinden  Sect* 
36.  ss. 

C/ir.  T/ieoph.  Zeizeri  Epist.  ad  Maur.  Gu.  Schelsier,  Zwiecav.  1782. 

Jr.  Fr.  Reuss  resp.  Plank  d.  theol.  de  canone  herraen.  quo  scripturam 
per  scripturam  interpretari  jubemur.  Tub.  1774.  4. 

Thus  much  belongs  to  the  means  of  determining  the 
historical  sense.  All  the  means,  however,  which  have 
been  here  enumerated,  are  to  be  united,  to  discover  the 
true  sense  of  a  passage ,  and  this  sense  is  one.  For  the 
allegorical  sense  should  be  referred,  to  the  grammatical, 
the  mystical ,  (if  such  a  sense  be  admitted)  to  the  histori¬ 
cal,  the  moral  or  practical  to  the  explanation  rather  than 
the  interpretation  of  the  true  sense. 

1.  Negative  rules. 

a.  No  sense  should  be  admitted,  which  is  plainly  at 
variance  with  the  usu^  loquendi. 

b.  A  sense,  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  cannot  be  correct. 

c.  A  frigid  sense,  or  one  foreign  to  the  design  of  the 
author,  should  be  rejected. 

d.  A  sense,  which  contradicts  the  series  of  the  dis¬ 
course,  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  words. 

2.  Positive  rules. 

a.  The  sense,  which  is  indicated  by  all  the  sources  of 
information  already  pointed  out,  or  by  the  greater  part  of 
them,  is  alone  correct. 

b.  The  sense,  which  is  supported  by  parallel  passages, 
is  to  be  preferred  to  every  other. 

III.  Particular  care  will  be  requisite,  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  sense,  in  those  cases  in  which  more  than 
usual  copiousness  or  brevity  is  employed.  In  either 
case,  however,  it  will  be  of  great  assistance,  to  ob¬ 
serve  with  diligence,  the  familiar  and  customary 
phraseology  of  the  author.  Although  there  may 
be  considerable  obscurity,  .yet  that  sense,  which  ap- 
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pears  the  most  probable,  from  the  author’s  design, 
or  Iroin  other  sources,  should  be  maintained. 

1.  In  those  cases,  in  which  there  is  more  than  usual  co¬ 
piousness,  it  will  be  necessary  to  separate,  what  relates  to 
the  principal  idea,  from  what  is  added,  for  the  sake  of  am¬ 
plification,  illustration,  or  ornament.  To  these  latter,  it  is 
evident  no  peculiar  force  is  to  be  attributed. 

Every  word,  especially  in  comparisons,  similes,  repe¬ 
titions,  rhetorical  expressions,  is  not  to  be  urged  too  far. 

2.  Brevity,  has  respect  either  to  single  words  or  the 
style  generally.  In  the  first  case,  many  ideas  are  com¬ 
prehended  in  one  word,  (pregnantia  verba  ;)  in  the  second, 
something  is  left  to  be  supplied  by  the  reader,  which  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  and  common  usage,  it  is  presumed 
will  suggest. 

At  times  ideas  seem  to  be  omitted,  where  the  particle 
ya£  does  not  very  closely  connect  the  two  sentences. 
Act.  II.  34.  The  Sacred  Writers  adopted  a  very  senten¬ 
tious  and  brief  style,  in  their  discourses,  arguments,  and 
sometimes  even  in  their  narrations. 

3.  In  difficult  passages,  we  must 

a.  Endeavour  to  discover  the  precise  point  where  the 
difficulty  lies. 

b.  We  must  observe  what  sense  the  passage  will  not 
bear. 

c.  The  causes  of  the  ambiguity  or  obscurity,  we  should 
endeavour  to  remove. 

d.  We  must  examine  what  sense  is  rendered  most 
probable,  from  the  usus  loquendi,  from  the  design  of  the 
writer,  from  his  state  of  mind,  from  the  context,  from 
history. 

J.  C.  G.  Emesti  diss.  de  usu  vitic  communis  ad  interpretationem  X. 
Test.  I ..  1779 . 4. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


ON  THE  METHOD  OF  CONSTRUCTING  THEIR  DISCOURSES  PE 
CULIAR  TO  THE  SACRED  WRITERS. 


I.  From  the  character  and  design  of  the  Sacred 
Writers,  it  is  evident,  that  every  thing  like  refinement 
and  subtlety  would  be  banished  from  their  writings, 
and  that  a  peculiarity  of  construction,  and  simplici¬ 
ty  of  diction,  conformable  to  the  Jewish  manner  of 
writing,  would  characterize  their  compositions.  Be¬ 
sides  this  general  character  common  to  them  all, 
each  of  the  inspired  penmen  has  his  own  manner, 
which  is  to  be  learned  by  careful  attention.  From 
these  remarks,  it  will  appear,  what  rules,  as  it  re¬ 
gards  this  point,  the  interpreter  ought  to  observe. 

What,  is  here  said  is  not  intended  as  inconsistent  with 
the  acuteness  and  terseness  ascribed  to  the  Sacred  Writers, 
especially  St.  Paul. 

J.  IV.  Fukrmann  Comm,  de  concinnitate  Pauli  inF.p.  ad  Rom.  L.  1776. 

Ejusd.  Comm,  de  subtilitate  Pauli  in  argu mentis  tractand is,  L.  1777. 

The  peculiarity  or  novelty,  as  to  the  structure  of  their 
sentences,  is  to  be  traced  to  their  familiarity  with  the  He¬ 
brew  language,  and  therefore  should  not  be  regarded  as 
authorizing  any  unusual  sense  of  words.  Fischer  Proluss. 
de  Vit  Lex.  P.  410  ss. 

The  simplicity  of  style  observable  in  their  narration, 
mode  of  teaching,  disputing,  and  arguing,  relates  not  only 
to  the  use,  of  certain  phrases,  of  numerous  finite  verbs, 
and  of  conjunctive  particles,  but  in  the  whole  form  of  their 
periods,  and  mode  of  expression.  Different  subjects,  have 
each  their  influence  on  this  general  character  of  style. 
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1.  The  structure  of  the  language  in  theN.T.  is  to  be  un¬ 
derstood,  from  the  familiar  method  of  instruction,  con¬ 
versation  and  writing. 

2.  For  this  purpose  it  will  be  highly  expedient  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  Eastern  and  especially  the  Hebrew  method  of 
narration,  instruction,  and  composition. 

3.  We  must  observe  what  is  peculiar  to  each  author, 
in  his  method,  of  constructing  his  discourse. 

4.  The  peculiar  kind  of  writing,  (poetic,  prosaic,  aph¬ 
oristic,  didactic,  uniform  or  variable,  polished,  sublime,) 
deserves  our  attention,  as  the  whole  character  of  the  com¬ 
position  depends  upon  this  circumstance. 

II.  The  most  important  characteristics  of  the 
Sacred  Writers  as  to  the  general  structure  of  their 
discourses,  are,  1.  The  connexion  is  not  always 
obvious  and  continued  but  is  frequently  broken  and 
abrupt.  2.  Additions  are  frequently  made  which  do 
not  appear  essential  to  the  expression  of  the  senti¬ 
ment.  3.  And  in  other  cases  the  construction  is 
eliptical.  4.  They  are  not  always  exact  in  the 
grammatical  structure  of  their  sentences. 

1.  The  interruptions  in  their  discourses. 

a.  From  digression,  when  the  writer  passes  from  one 
subject,  to  others  connected  with  it,  sometimes  not  return¬ 
ing  to  his  original  point  at  all,  and  at  others,  not  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time.  The  occasion  of  these  digressions,  is 
sometimes  in  the  ideas  themselves,  at  others  in  the  words  ; 
or  it  is  furnished  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the 
time  or  place,  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  writer  or  reader. 
Gal.  IV,  24  ;  Iiebr  V,  2  ;  .Toll.  VI,  32. 

b.  By  parenthesis ,  which  is  longer  or  shorter,  and  at 
times  one  parenthesis  arises  out  of  another. 


J.  Fr.  Jlirt  d.  dc  parentliesi ct  generatim  ct  specialim  sacra.  Jen.  1T4J.4. 
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Cph.  Wollii  Comm,  philol.  de  parenthesi  s.  prsef.  prtemisit,  C.  F.  I3oe- 
nerus,  Lips.  1726.  4. 

Ad.  Bcried.  Spizneri  Comm,  tlieol.  de  parenthesi  libris  sacris  V.  et  X. 
T.  aceommodata,  L.  1772.  8. 


Both  digressions  and  parentheses  may  be  discovered, 
a.  from  the  nature  and  series  of  the  ideas,  b.  the  character 
of  the  discourse,  and  the  use  of  the  particles,  especially  the 
conjunctions. 

We  must  not  always  expect  to  find  the  discourse  con¬ 
structed  according  to  the  rules  of  art,  nor  proceeding  in  an 
unbroken  order. 

2.  The  abrupt  construction,  is  when  excitement  of  feel¬ 
ing,  or  any  other  cause,  induces  the  writer  either  to  sup¬ 
press  something  (dtfoG'iuwrvjfl'ig,)  or  suddenly  to  pass  to  a  dif¬ 
ferent  subject.  In  the  historical  books,  and  in  the  writings 
of  St.  Paul,  there  are  various  examples  of  this  kind.  It  is 
obvious,  that  in  such  cases,  we  are  not  to  look  for  a  con¬ 
tinued  narration  or  argument. 

3.  Pleonasm  is  either  of  single  words,  as  when  to  verbs 
signifying  action,  the  member  of  the  body  by  which  the 
action  is  performed  is  added  ;  of  pronouns  (airog  after  os,) 
of  particles — of  phrases  (as  eerugu s  rxs  otpduXpig,  avoifa;  <ro  gopa ) 
or  of  whole  sentences,  In  these  instances,  some  are  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  East,  others  common  to  all  popular  discourses. 

4.  Tautology  is  where  the  same  idea  is  expressed  by 
various  synonymous  words  or  phrases. 

It  is  clear  that  we  should  not  endeavour  to  explain  as 
different,  expressions  intended  to  convey  the  same  idea, 


Jo.  Fr.  Kluge  Doctrinse  de  taulologiis  ad  vindicandos  scriptores  sacros, 
et  profanos  Specimen.  Vit.  1760.  4. 

5.  Ellipsis  is  either  grammatical  or  rhetorical,  con¬ 
stant  or  temporary .  It  is  either  of  single  words,  or  of 
sentences. 

Some  writers  have,  very  unreasonably,  multiplied  el¬ 
lipses,  and  others  have  entirely  proscribed  their  application 
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to  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  To  the  first  class 
belongs  Lamb.  Bos,  see  his  work  on  the  Greek  Ellipses. 
It  is,  therefore,  the  more  necessary,  that  attention  should 
be  paid  to  this  subject. 

a.  No  ellipsis  should  be  admitted  which  is  not  confirm¬ 
ed,  by  constant  or  frequent  usage. 

b.  The  character  of  the  passage  ought  to  give  evidence, 
from  the  mode  of  construction,  from  the  state  of  feeling  in 
the  writer,  from  the  nature  of  his  subject,  or  disposition  of 
his  readers,  that  the  occurrence  of  an  ellipsis,  is  not  un¬ 
likely.  This  occurrence  is  to  be  looked  for  when  the  dis¬ 
course  is  vehement,  or  negligent. 

c.  There  should  be  good  reason  assigned  for  the  ad¬ 
mission  in  every  instance. 

d.  The  more  obviously  and  easily  the  ellipsis  can  be 
supplied,  the  more  probable  it  is  that  an  ellipsis  should  re¬ 
ally  be  acknowledged. 

e.  What  is  stated  fully  in  some  places,  may  be  expres¬ 
sed  more  briefly  in  others,  so  as  to  render  it  obvious,  that 
the  latter  expression  is  elliptical.  Thus  of  our  Saviour,  it 
is  sometimes  said,  i^sadou,  an  elliptical  form  of  sgxsddoj  sis  tow 

XOtffiOV. 

J.  A.  JVolfii  Comm.  I.  et  II.  de  agnitioue  ellipseos  in  inlerpretatione  li- 
brorum,  SS.  L.  1800.  4. 

Chr.  Bruenings  libellus  de  silentio  SS.  sive  de  iis.  quae  in  verbo  divino 
omissa  aut  prseterita  vel  sunt  vel  videntur.  Adjectae  sunt  in  calce  dissertatt. 
aliquot  affinis  argomenti,  Frf.  1750.  8. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ON  DISCOVERING  THE  GENERAL  MEANING,  AND  UNDERSTAND¬ 
ING  THE  NARRATION  OR  ARGUMENT. 

I.  The  meaning  of  passages,  is  to  be  distinguish¬ 
ed  front  the  meaning  of  the  individual  words,  and 
is  discovered,  if  after  the  sense  of  their  several 
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constituent  parts  has  been  ascertained  and  accu¬ 
rately  considered,  it  is  perceived,  what  the  writer 
intended  by  the  whole,  and  what  he  wished  his 
readers  to  understand. 

The  general  meaning  is  sometimes  expressed  in  few 
and  short  propositions,  at  other  times,  these  propositions 
are  numerous  and  more  extended  ;  sometimes  it  is  simple, 
at  others  it  consists  of  various  parts. 

It  is  requisite  for  the  interpreter, 

1.  Carefully  lo  consider  and  compare,  the  several  parts 
of  which  he  has  already  ascertained  the  meaning,  that  he 
may  see  what  constitutes  the  simple  sense,  and  what  is  ad¬ 
ded  for  the  sake  of  explanation,  illustration,  or  ornament. 

2.  He  should  so  examine  the  several  parts  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  meaning,  and  so  compare  them  among  themselves,  that 
he  may  understand  which  are  primary  and  which  are  mere¬ 
ly  adjuncts. 

3.  He  should  not  neglect  any  part,  or  expression,  by 
which  the  extent,  or  force,  of  the  sense  is  defined,  limited, 
or  increased. 

4.  He  should  diligently  observe,  which  appear  to  par¬ 
take  of  the  character  of  familiar  usage,  and  which  bear  the 
character  and  manner  peculiar  to  the  East. 

5.  He  should  also  endeavour  to  observe  the  connexion 
between  the  several  general  ideas  :  in  which  it  would  be 
well  for  him  to  remember  what  we  have  already  said  re¬ 
garding  the  context. 

He  will  find  it  a  profitable  exercise,  to  analyse  books, 
and  larger  sections,  and  reduce  them  to  their  several  parts, 
remembering,  however,  that  poetical  and  popular  writers, 
are  not  to  be  subjected  to  the  strict  rules  which  writers  of 
a  different  description  have  observed. 

II.  The  mode  of  narration,  adopted  by  the  Sa¬ 
cred  Writers,  is  remarkably  simple,  such  as  their 
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own  character  and  that  of  those  to  whom  they  wrote, 
seemed  to  require.  The  interpreter,  therefore,  of 
the  historical  books,  should  not  seek  any  thing  art¬ 
ificial  in  their  narrations;  but  should  understand 
every  thing  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  simpli¬ 
city  of  their  style. 

S.  F.  M  Mori  Defensio  narrationum  X.  T.  quoad  modum  narrandi, 
Opuscc.  I,  p.  1.  ss. 

1.  Every  thing  is  so  narrated,  a.  as  that  the  events  and 
facts  could  be  easily  known  and  understood,  b.  those  things 
which  they  commonly  taught  were  delivered  in  a  language 
to  which  they  did  not  always  attach  the  same  ideas,  c.  their 
manner  is  marked  by  great  brevity,  d.  it  is  not  entirely 
destitute  of  ornament,  but  the  ornament  is  of  the  simp¬ 
lest  kind. 

2.  The  interpreter  must  distinguish  between  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  event  or  fact,  and  the  account  or  exhibition 
of  it. 

3.  Neither  should  the  narration  be  confounded  with 
the  opinion,  which  the  writer  sometimes  adds — see, 

Mon  Comm,  qua  illustratur  locus  Joh.  XII,  ss.  Opuscc.  II,  p.  106.  ss. 

4.  The  interpreter  is  not  at  liberty,  to  add,  to  curtail, 
or  in  any  way  to  change,  the  narration,  although  it  may 
appear  too  brief,  obscure,  or  inconsistent  with  his  own 
opinions. 

Those  things,  which,  on  this  subject  do  not  relate  to 
interpretation,  but  to  the  higher  criticism,  will  be  consi 
dered  in  Section  V. 

III.  The  popular  method  of  instruction  and  ar¬ 
gument,  was  adopted  by  the  Sacred  Writers,  which 
being  in  general  use,  would  have  the  greatest  effect 
on  the  minds  of  their  readers  or  hearers.  This  me- 
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thod,  therefore,  the  interpreter  should  understand, 
and  constantly  remember,  that  he  may  he  able  to 
perceive  the  true  meaning  and  force  of  the  Sacred 
Writers.  And  this  method  was  simple  and  inartifi¬ 
cial,  most  wisly  adapted,  as  to  the  subjects,  their 
connexion  and  narration,  to  the  times,  place,  and 
character  of  the  people. 

1.  Here  it  should  be  observed, 

That  in  the  communication  of  doctrines,  or  precepts, 
or  in  conducting  their  arguments,  they  are  not  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  moulding  them  to  scholastic  rules. 

2.  We  should  notice,  the  occasion  which  gave  rise  to 
the  consideration  of  each  subject,  and  to  what  class  of 
men,  and  in  what  place,  each  was  proposed. 

3.  We  must  carefully  distinguish  between,  those  things 
which  are  asserted  or  maintained,  without  limitation,  and 
those  which  are  restricted  to  a  particular  view  or  applica¬ 
tion  ;  and  this  restriction,  may  be  either  expressly  stated, 
or  merely  intimated  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

4.  The  interpreter  ought  to  distinguish  between  the 
propositions  themselves,  and  the  arguments  by  which  they 
are  supported  ;  between  the  arguments  and  the  mode  of 
treating  them  ;  between  the  subject  and  the  illustrations  or 
examples  of  it. 

5.  It  becomes  him  to  endeavour  to  place  himself  in  the 
situation  of  those,  to  whom  the  Sacred  Writings  were 
originally  addressed,  to  enter  into  their  views  and  feelings, 
diligently  comparing  the  different  parts  of  the  Sacred 
Books  together,  and  using  every  other  means  to  discover 
Avhat  their  views  and  feelings  were. 

6.  He  should  be  extremely  cautious,  lest  he  should  even 
unintentionally,  change  the  true  sense  of  the  Sacred  Wri¬ 
ters,  to  make  it  coincide  with  his  own  opinions,  whether 
theological,  philosophical,  or  of  any  other  character. 
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The  rules  which  particularly  refer  to  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  doctrinal  or  moral  passages,  may  be  inferred  from 
what  has  here  been  said.  See, 

Seiler  Bibl.  Hcrmen.  p.  354. 

Imm.  Berger  Versuch  einer  moralischen  Eiuleitung  in  das  N.  Test.,  fur 
Religiouslehrer  unil  deukende  Christen.  Letngov.  1797. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  AIDS  FOR  UNDERSTANDING  AND  EXPLAINING  THE  BOOKS 

OF  THE  N.  T.  AND  THE  PROPER  APPLICATION  OF  THEM. 

The  interpreter,  besides  his  own  judgment,  and  good 
sense,  should  avail  himself  of  various  external  aids,  in  in¬ 
vestigating  the  Sacred  Writings,  and  use  each  according 
to  its  character  and  value.  These  external  aids  are, 

I.  Analogy  of  languages. 

This  is  either  the  analogy  of  one  language,  gram¬ 
matical  analogy ;  or  it  is  that  which  exists  between  differ¬ 
ent  dialects,  or  between  cognate  languages  ;  or  between 
all  those  which  from  natural  or  historical  causes  have  been 
made  to  correspond. 

a.  This  comparison  is  to  be  conducted  according  to 
fixed  rules. 

b.  The  analogy  should  be  real,  and  not  imaginary,  and 
should  be  sought,  not  from  Lexicons,  but  from  the  writ¬ 
ings  and  genius  of  the  languages. 

c.  Expressions  apparently  analagous,  often  in  different 
places  and  at  different  times,  have  not  in  their  meaning 
any  analogy,  and  therefore  we  must  take  the  circumstan¬ 
ces,  of  time  and  place  into  consideration. 

d.  Those  languages  which  are  separated  by  a  great  in¬ 
terval  of  time,  or  which  differ  much  in  their  character, 
ought  not  generally  to  be  compared. 
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e.  All  minutiae,  especially  in  etymology,  should  be 
avoided. 

f.  Analogy  alone,  should  not  be  depended  upon,  to 
the  neglect  of  other  sources  of  information,  or  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  them. 


J.  D.  a  Leiinep  Or.  de  linguarum  analogia,  prsera.  libro  in  anal,  lingua: 
graecie,  Lond.  (1777.)  8.  Ev.  Scheiilii  prxf.  ad  Lennepii  Etymol.  L.  gr. 
L.  C.  Valckenarii  Obss.  quibus  via  munitur  ad  origines  gracas  investigan- 
das — et  J.  D.  a  Lennep  prxlectt  de  analogia  linguae  gr.  ed.  Ev.  Schedius, 
Trai.  ad  Rh.  1790.  8. 

J.  A.  Ernesti  de  vestigiis  lingua:  hebr.  in  lingua  grseca,  in  Opuscc.  phil. 
crit.  p.  171.  ss.  F.  Th.  Rink  diss.  de  linguarum  orientalium  cum  graeca 
mira  convenientia,  Region).  1788.  4. 

Geo.  Gfr.  Zemisch  d.  de  analogia  linguarum  interpretation^  praesidio, 
L.  1758.  4. 

Cf.  Mori  Acroases  liermm.  I.  p.  168.  ss. 

II.  The  use  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Writers, 
who,  as  to  their  style,  or  as  to  the  age  in  which  they 
lived,  are  nearly  allied  to  the  Sacred  Penmen. 

1.  The  profane  writers  are  not  promiscuously  to  be 
used. 

2.  We  must  observe  in  what  sense,  each  of  the  Greek 
writers  use  the  fr,<Jw  which  occurs  in  the  N.  T.,  in  what 
places,  in  what  manner,  and  in  what  kind  of  writings. 

3.  We  are  not  to  seek  illustration  from  profane  authors, 
of  those  passages  and  expressions,  which  may  more  pro¬ 
perly  be  explained,  from  Jewish  sources. 

4.  Nor  are  we  to  expect  from  them  an  explanation  of 
those  expressions,  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Christian  sys¬ 
tem. 

5.  They  are  not  to  be  consulted,  with  a  view  of  pro¬ 
ving,  the  entire  purity  of  the  style  of  the  Sacred  Writers  ; 
nor,  that  the  rules,  which,  it  may  be  found  they  ob¬ 
served,  should  be  applied  in  all  cases,  to  determine  the 
sense  of  the  Sacred  Penmen. 

6.  It  is  not  sufficient,  when  a  single  word  in  a  phrase. 
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used  iu  the  N.  T.,  is  found  in  profane  writers,  to  prove 
that  the  latter  may  be  properly  cited,  as  an  illustration  of 
the  former. 

7.  Some  Greek  authors  may  be  more  advantageously 
compared,  with  certain  N.  T.  writers,  than  with  others,  as 
Thucydides  with  St.  Paul  ;  and  particular  modes  of  ex¬ 
pression  may  be  more  happily  illustrated  from  some  au¬ 
thors,  than  from  others. 

8.  Some  of  the  Greek  writers  may,  to  a  certain  extent 
be  applied  to  the  illustration,  not  only  of  the  language, 
but  also  of  the  ideas  and  subjects  of  the  Sacred  Writers. 
This,  however,  must  be  done  with  the  greatest  caution. 

F.  C.  G.  Palet  compared  passages  of  Epictetus  and 
the  N.  T.  together,  in  a  work  published  in  1799. 

This  whole  subject  has  been  treated  at  great  length,  and 
in  various  ways. 

/>.  Jlfort.  Friesii  D.  exeg.  polemics  de  usu  et  abusu  grxcorum  inpri- 
mis  scriptt.  in  interpretandis  illustrandisque,  X.  T.  vocabb.  ct  dicendi  modis. 
Kil.  1733.  4. 

Hair.  Dav.  Wedekind  d.  de  habitu  antiquorum  Grxcix  et  Latii  Scriptt. 
ad  religionem,  Gott.  1756.  et  in  Berg.  Mers.  Duisb.  T.  II.  P.  I.  p.  601.  ss. 

S.  Gf  Gevseri  Pr.  Poet®  gr®ci  antiquiores  literarum  sacrarum  inter- 
pretis  magistri,  ViL  1768.4. 

J.  Laur.  Blessig,  Prwsidia  interpretationis,  X.  T.  ex  auctoribus  gnccis, 
Argent.  1778. 4. 

Car.  Viet.  Hauff  Ueber  den  Gebrauch  der  gricch.  l’rofanskribenten  zur 
Erlauterung  des  N.  T.,  Lips.  1796.  8. 

The  following  writers  have  published  works  on  the 
N.  T.,  containing  remarks  from  the  Greek  classics. 

1.  Those  who  wished  to  prove  the  style  of  the  N.  T. 
to  be  purely  Greek. 

And.  Balck-ivall's  Sacred  Classics  defended  and  illustrated. 

El.  Palairet  Observatt.  philol.  critic®  in  SS.  X.T.  libros,  L.  B.  1752. 

Ejusdem  Specimen  Exercitatt.  phil.  crit.  in  sacros  X.  T.  LL.  Lond. 
1755.  8.  (Coll.  C.  L.  Baueri  Prr.  II.  in  Palaireti  Observatt.  ad.  X.  T. 
Hirscbberg.  1775.  76.  4. 

2.  Those  who  have  illustrated  the  language,  and  the 
ideas  of  Scripture. 
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Jo.  Dousrtaei  Analecta  Sacra,  s.  Excursus  philologici  breves  super  di- 
versa  V.  et  N.  T.  loca.  Subiiciuntur  Xort.  Knatchbull  Animadverss.  in  libb. 
X.  T.  Amst  1693.  8. 

Pricaei  Commentarii  in  varios  N.  T.  Libros,  Lon;l.  1660.  f.  et  Grit.  angl. 
T.  V. 

Lamb.  Bos  Diatribx  s.  Exercitationes  philoll.  in  Scriptt  X.  F.  Eilitio 
secunda.  Franeq.  1713.  8.  Eiusd.  observationes  miscellane®  ad  loca  qu®- 
dara  eumX.  T.  turn  ceterorum  script,  gr.  ib.  1707.  8.  ed.  2.  1731. 

Hombergk  Parerga  Sacra.  Amst.  1719.  4. 

Jac.  Elsneri  Observationes  sacra;  in  X.  T.  libros,  Trai.  ad  Rh.  1720. 
28.  11.  8. 

Jo.  Alberti  Observatt.  sacr®  in  X.  F.  libros.  Vratisl.  1755.  11.  8. 

F.  Albresch.  Adnotationes  ad  loca  qu®dam  X.  T.  ad  calcern  Animad¬ 
verss.  ad.  Aescb.  Vol.  I.  (  Mediob.  1743.)  p.  533.  ss. 

Jo.  Rernh.  Koehler  Observationes  philoll.  in  loca  selecta  Saeri  Codicis, 
L.  B.  1765.  8. 

J.  D.  /fell maim  Specimen  Ohss.  quarundam  ad  illustrandum  X.  T.  ex 
profanis  scriptt.  in  Opuscc.  T.  T.  p.  3.  ss. 

GUI).  Wakefield  Silva  Critica  s.  in  auctores  sacros  profanosque  Commen- 
tarius  pbilol.  Cantabr.  et  Load.  1789 — 93.  P.  I.  V.  8.  (cujusExamen  H®n- 
leinius  libellis  supra  laudd.  instituit,  quorum  quintus  prodiit,  Erl.  1802.4. 
add.  Schuelz  Vindici®  locorum  quorundam  X.  T.  a  Wakefieldo  Anglo, 
qua  critieo,  qua  interprete  tractorum.  Jen®,  1799* 

3.  Those  who  have  used  particular  authors  for  the  pur- 
of  illustrating  the  N.  T. 

Adnotationes  in  X.  T.  ex  Xenophohte  collects  a  Geo.  Raphelio.  Hamb. 
1709.  8.  ex  Polybio  et  Arraino,  ib.  1714.  8.  Adnotatt.  in  Sacram  Scr.,  histori¬ 
es  in  V.,  philoll.  in  X.  T.,  collect®  ex  Ilerodoto,  Liineb.  1731.  8. — Junc- 
tim  deinde  hi  libelli  sunt  editi: 

Geo.  Raphelii  Adnotatt.  historic®  in  Vet.  et  pbilologic®  in  X.  T.  ex 
Xenophonte,  Polvbio,  Arriano,  et  Ilerodoto  collect®.  L.  B.  1747.11,  8. 

G.  Gv.  Kirchmaieri  Parallelismus  X.  F.  et  Polybii — Vit.  1725.  4. 

Cusp.  Frid.  Jtfunthe  Obss.  Philoll.  in  sacros  N.  T.  libros  ex  Diodoro  Sicu- 
lo  collect®,  Ilasn.  1755.  8. 

Baueri  Philologia  Thucyd.  Paullina  supra  laudata  est. 

Jo.  Joach.  Bellermanni  Specimen  animadverss.  in  X.  Feed,  libros  ex  IIo- 
meri  Iliad,  Rhaps.  cf.  Ex-s.  1785.  4. 

Jo.  Hcnr.  Muecke  Pr.  quid  adiumenti  sacrarum  litt.  interpreti  pr*stet 
HomericumSS.  Script,  comparatio.  L.  1789.  4. 

J.  L.  Salchlini  Observatt.  ad  varia  V.  et  X.  T.  loca  ex  Pindaro  desumt®. 
Bern.  1745.  4.  coll.  Mus.  Helv.  II,  p.  335.  IV,  p.  644. 

Andr.  Gochenii  Specimen  philoll.  in  X.  T.  adnotatt.  potissimum  ex  Eu- 
ripide  depromtarum,  Symbb.  Litt.  ad  incr.  scientt.  omn.  gen.  collect,  altera, 
(Hal.  1754,)  p.  310.  ss. 
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EvPiKiOris  T'TjSa^TjXitf/j.SvoS  F.uripidis  Ilecuba  selectis  observatt.  N.  T. 
Atticam  puritatem  comprobantibus — adornata  a  J.  C.  Weidling.  Gerse, 
1758.  8. 

Alb.  Geo.  Watch,  Pr.  quo  illustrantur  loca  aliquot  librorum.  N.  T.  ex 
Eurip.  Alcestide,  Scbleus.  1789.  4. 

Job.  Eckhardi  Obss.  phill.  ex  Aristoph.  Pluto  dictioni  N.  T.  illustranda; 
iuservientes.  Accedit  ejusdem  generis  diss.  ex  Horn.  II,  Z.  Quedl.  1733.  4. 

Chr.  Porscliberger  Theocritus  Scr.  Sacrara  illustrans  s.  sententise  ac 
phrases  e  poetis  Gr.  inprimis  bucolicis — ad  illustranda  sacri  cod.  oracula, 
Dresd.  etL.  1754.  8. 

4.  Wolfius  in  his  Curse  Philologicae,  fVetstein  in 
his  Animadversiones,  and  other  critical  commentators, 
have  used  and  increased  these  collections  of  remarks  from 
the  classics  :  some  interpreters,  indeed,  as  Grotius  and 
Hammond  had  long  before  enriched  their  commentaries 
with  remarks  of  this  nature  ;  and  Ilezel  collected  and  uni¬ 
ted  the  observations  of  distinguished  writers,  derived  from 
the  classics. 

Novi  Foederis  Volumina  Sacra,  virorum  clariss.  opera  et  studio  e  scriptt. 
gr.  illustrata.  Edidit  Guil.  Fr.  Ilezel  Pars.  I.,  Hal.  1788. 

III.  The  comparison  of  the  ancient  Greek  versions 
of  the  0.  T.,  as  to  words,  phrases,  modes  of  con¬ 
struction,  ideas,  subjects,  and  cjuotations  from  the 
Old  in  the  New  Testament. 

Besides  the  authors  quoted  above,  see, 

./.  11.  Alichaelis  diss.  de  usuLXX.  interpp.  in  X'.  T.,  Hal.  1715.  4. 

C.  F.  Schmidii  diss.  II.  versionem  Alex,  optimum  interpretationis  LL. 
SS.  presidium  esse,  L.  1763.  s.  4. 

Fr.  Hen.  Gantzscli  Spec,  exercitt.  grammaticarum  ad  illustrandum  N. 
T.  e  vers.  Alex.  Brem.  1778.  Frf.  et  L.  1786. 

J.  F.  Fischeri  Proluss.  V.  in  quibus  varii  loci  librortun  diw.  utriusque 
Test. — illustrantur.  L.  1779.  8.  Prol.  I.  et  II. 

Pet.  Keucheiiii  Annotationes  in  omnes  X.  Test,  libros.  F.ditio  nova,  et 
altera  parte,  numquam  edita,  auctior,  cum  pra:f.  Jo.  Alberti ,  L.  B.  1755.  8. 

J.  Chr.  liid  N’ovus  Thesaurus  philol.  S.  Lexicon  in  LXX.  et  alios  libros 
V.  T. — llagse  Com.  1779.  s.  in,  8.  Supplements  hujus  B.  Lexici  edidit.  J. 
Fr.  Schleusnents  (Spicilegium  Lexici  in  lntpp.  gr.  V.  T.  post  Bielium  con- 
gessit — J.  F.  Scld.  L.  1784.  Spec,  secundum  1786.  8.) 
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J.  Fr.  Fischeri. — Clavis  reliquiarum  verss.  grxcarura  V.  T.  A  quit  sc, 
Symmachi,  Theodot.  quint®,  scxtse  et  septimie  specimen,  particula  I.  in  Vel- 
tlius.  Kuin.  et  Rup.  Commentatt.  theoll.  IV,  p.  195.  ss.  (Primum  edila  I,. 
1758.  8.) 

Add.  JYTori  Acroases  II.  p.  80 — 148.  I.  Th  Mayer  Obss.  ad  ep.  Jacobi  e. 
vers.  Alex,  Veit  hits.  Comm,  theoll.  IV.  p.  289. 

In  using  the  ancient  versions  of  the  0.  T.  for  the  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  New,  we  must  be  careful — 

a.  That  the  reading  of  the  LXX,  or  of  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  other  versions  be  correct,  and  that  we  ac¬ 
curately  examime  the  version,  lest  we  suppose  that  the 
Greek  words  or  phrases  answer  to  certain  words  and  phra¬ 
ses  in  the  Hebrew,  when  they  really  do  not.  It  is  to  be 
remembered,  that  the  reading  of  the  LXX,  sometimes 
differs  from  the  Hebrew  :  sometimes  the  translation  is 
literal,  sometimes  paraphrastical,  and  sometimes  it  is  very 
incorrect. 

In  correcting  the  Alexandrian  version,  the  following 
writers  have  of  late  distinguished  themselves  ;  J.  F.  Sem- 
ler,  Griesbach,  Strothius,  Doederlin,  Spohn,  Scharfenberg, 
Hornemann,  J.  F  Schleusner,  and  especially  Robt.  Holmes , 
who  commenced  a  new  critical  edition  of  the  LXX.  See, 
Eichhorn  Bibl.  VII.  p.  798.  Rosenmueller  Handb.  der 
bibl.  Lit.  II.  p.  318.  Bauer  Crttica  Sacra. 

In  collecting  the  fragments  of  the  other  Greek  ver¬ 
sions,  the  most  distinguished  writers  are,  Doederlin,  Scha- 
fenberg,  and  Schleusner,  who  had  been  preceded  in  this 
department  by  Morinus,  Flaminius,  Druseus,  &c.  add.  J. 
G.  Trendelenburg ,  Chrestomathia  Hexaplaris.  Lub.  et  L. 
1794.  The  value  of  a  new  Greek  version,  edited  by  Vil- 
loison  and  Ammon,  from  a  Venetian  MS.,  is  very  small. 
See,  C.  F.  Ammon  comm,  de  versionis  V.  Ti  Venetac 
usu,  indole  et  aetate,  Tom.  III. 

b.  The  interpretations  of  the  same  Heb.  words  and 
phrases,  given  by  the  different  Greek  translators  should 
be  carefully  compared.  In  this  way,  both  the  significa- 
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tion  and  sense  of  many  words  may  be  best  understood,  and 
what  is  spoken  according  to  the-Heb.,  and  what  according 
to  the  Greek  idiom  be  most  clearly  distinguished. 

c.  Care  should  be  taken,  that  new  and  unusual  signi¬ 
fications  of  words  and  phrases  should  not  be  rashly  trans¬ 
ferred  from  these  versions  to  the  N.  T.  See, 

C.  F.  Loesneri  Observatt.  ad  voces  quasdara  verss.  grr.  vett.  interpret- 
um  Piwerbb.  Solomon. — in  Velthusen.  lviinol  et  Ruperti  Commcntt.  tlieoll. 
T.  III. 

d.  It  should  be  observed,  whether  there  appear  any 
traces  of  the  later  philososophy  of  the  Jews,  in  these 
translations. 

There  is  need  that  caution  should  be  observed  in  the 
use  of  Concordances,  which  are  frequently  erroneous. 


Conr.  Kirckeri  de  Concordanlium  liiblicarum — vario  ac  multiplici  usu — 
JlOMi'vuglS,  Viteb.  1622.  4. 

Concordanlix  V.  Test,  grxcx,  Ebrxis  vocibus  respondentes,  ‘JroXu^®r,C'TOi 
— authore  Com.  Kirchci'o  1607. 

Mr.  Trommii  Concordantix  grxcx  yersionis  vulgo  dictx  EXX.  Interp. 
Leguntur  hie  prxterea  voces  grxcx  pro  Hebr.  red  (litre  ab  antiquis  omnibus 
V.  T.  inlerprctibus,  quorum  nonnisi  fragmenta  exstant,  Aquila  etc.,  Amst. 
1718,  11,  f. 

Jo.  Gagvier  Vindicix  Kirchianx,  s.  Animadversiones  in  novas  Trommii 
concordantias — Oxon.  1718  et  Mr.  Trommii  Epist.  apologetica  ad  Gagneri- 
um — qua  se  suasque  concordd.  gr.  modeste  tuetur.,  Amst.  1718.  4. 

Frill.  Lankittch  Concordanlix  Bibliorum  germanico — -bcbraico — grxcx — 
3.  ed.  Erf.  1696. 

J.  //.  JSCeisneri  Nova  vet.  Test.  Claris,  addita  est  siguificatio  verborum 
hebr.  e  vers.  Alex.  L.  1800.  II,  8. 

IV.  The  use  of  the  spurious  and  apocryphal 
writing  of  the  Jews  and  early  Christians,  in  illus¬ 
trating  the  language  and  contents  of  the  N.  T. 

O  o  O 

These  are,  1.  The  apocryphal  hooks  of  the  0.  T. , 
commonly  bound  with  the  canonical  hooks,  which  were 
either  written  originally  in  Hebrew,  and  translated  into 
Greek,  or  written  in  Greek  at  first. 
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J.  G.  Eickhorn  Einleitung  in  die  apocryphischen  Sehriftcn  dcs  Alt.  Test. 
L.  1795.  8. 

Hen.  Bendtson  Specimen  exercc.  critt.  in  V.  T.  libros  apocryphos, 
Gott.  1789.  8. 

Of  these,  the  most  important  are,  the  Boole  of  Sirach 
(Sententiae  Jesu  Siracidae,  gragee.  Textum  acl  fidem  codd. 
et  verss.  emendavit  illustravit  J.  Gu.  Linde.  Gedani  1795. 
Glaubens-und  Sittenlehre  Jesu,  des  Sohns  Sirach.  Neil 
Uehersetzt.  mit  erlaut.  Anmerk.  von  J.  W.  Linde — Zvveite 

umgearb.  Aufl.  1795.  8. - The  book  of  Tobias  (Die 

Geschicte  Tobi’s — ubers.  und  mit  Anmerk. — auch  einer 
Einleitung,  Versehen  von  C.  D.  Ilgen,  Jen.  1S00.  8.) 

- The  Book  of  Wisdom  (Das  Buch  der  Weisheit, 

als  Gegenstiick  der  Koheleth,  und  als  Vorbereitung  zum 
Studium  desN.  T.,  bearbeitet  von  J.  C.  C.  Nachtigal,  Hal. 
1799.  S. 

G.  J.  Henke  diss.  de  usu  librorum  apocryphorum  V.  T.  in  X.  Test., 
Hal.  171 1 . 4. 

T.G.  Ienichen  d.  pries.  Reinhardto  def.  de  petenda  rerum,  quas  libri  X. 
T.  continent,  e  libris  V.  T.  apocryphis  illustratione,  Vit.  1787.  8. 

C.  Th.  Kidnoel  Observationes  ad  X.  Test,  ex  libris  apocryphis  V.  Test. 
L.  1798.  8.  (in  verbis  et  formulis  magis,  qnam  sententiis  ct  decretis  illustran- 
dis  versatie.) 

Beitrage  zur  historischen  interpretation  des  X.  Test,  aus  den  damals 
liersclienden  Zeitbegriffen,  von  Otmar  dem  zweiten,  in  Henke  Xeuen  Mag. 
HI.  201.  ss.  IV.  123.  ss. 

2.  Apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Von  den  Apocryphis  und  Pseudepigraphis  der  Juden,  in  Beitragen 
zur  Beford.  des  verniinft.  Denk.  in  der  Rel.  IV.  p.  192.  ss.  add.  J.  S.  Sem- 
ler  von  den  Pseudepigraphis  in  s.  Theolog.  Briefen,  1.  Sammlung. 

Codex  Pseudepigrapbus  X.  Test,  collectus,  castigatus — illustratus  a  J.  .1. 
Fabricio,  Hamb.  1713.  8.  Codicis — volumen  alterum,  acc.  Joseph!  vet. 
Christ  scriptoris  Hvpomnesticon — cum  vers,  et  not.  J.  A.  Fabricii,  Hamb. 
1723.  8. 

3.  Apocryphal  books  of  the  New  Testament. 

•T.Fr.  Kleuker  liber  die  Apokryphen  des  X.  T.,  in  Vergleichung  mit 
denjenigen  Urkunden  des  Christ,  deren  Apostol.  Ursprung  und  Zweck  aus 
lnnern  und  aussern  Griinden  erweislich  ist.,  Hamb.  1798.  8. 

Codex  apocryphus  X.  Test,  collectus,  castigatus,  testimoniisque  censu- 
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ris  ft  aniinadverss.  illustratus  a  J.  .1.  Fabricio.  Eilitio  secamla,  cinendatiur, 
et  tertio  tomo  aucta.  Hamb.  1719.  Ill.  8. 

Guil.  Lml.  JBrunn.  disqu.  liist.  crit.  He  indole  setate,  et  usu  libri  apocry- 
plii,  vulgo  insvi-ipti  Evangelium  Nicoilemi.  Berl.  1794.  8.  (add.  Berlin. 
Monatsschr.  1802.  Nov.  p.  888. 

To  these  books  may  be  added  some  of  the  writings  of 
the  Apostolic  Fathers — Clement,  Barnabas,  Ilermas. 

On  these  writings,  see, 

J.  E.  Ci  Schmitlim  Handbuch  der  Kircliengeseli.  I,  p.  4j7. 

J.  G.  RomenmueHcr  ilistoria  interpret.  SS.  Litt.  in  cccl.  T.  1. 

Cotelerins  Opera  Patrum  qui  App.  temporibus  floruerunt  rec.  Clericus, 
Ainst.  1724. 

These  apocryphal  and  spurious  writings  are  of  value, 

a.  To  illustrate  the  language  of  the  N.  T.,  especially 
those  words  and  phrases  which  are  peculiar  to  it ;  and  also 
proverbial  expressions,  parables,  &c. 

b.  As  exhibiting  the  manner  of  narration,  teaching  and 
arguing. 

c.  As  explaining,  some  moral  precepts,  rules,  opinions, 
rites,  and  other  things  of  similar  character. 

Care  however  must  be  taken, 

a.  To  ascertain  the  age  and  character  of  each  book, 
lest  things  which  pertain  to  a  later  period,  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  N.  T. 

(3.  That  we  do  not  suppose  that  a  mere  slight  similarity 
of  expression,  is  sufficient  to  prove  them  apt  illustrations 
of  the  N.  T. 

y.  That  we  be  not  injudicious  in  carrying  the  use  of 
these  books  to  an  extreme. 

V.  The  works  of  the  Jews,  either  in  Greek,  or 
in  Hebrew,  written  in  the  New  Testament  period, 
or  at  a  later  date,  may  he  advantageously  applied, 
not  only  to  explain  the  language,  but  also  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  and  the  mode  in  which 
these  subjects  arc  treated. 
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I.  Writings  of  the  ancient  Jews  in  Greek. 

a  Of  Philo,  whose  works  are  principally  useful  as  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  allegorical  interpretations,  and  religious  phi¬ 
losophy  of  the  Jews. 

The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  by  Mangey,  Lond. 
1742.  II.  f. 

Chrestomatia  Philoniana  S.  Loci  illustres  ex  Philone  Alex,  et  cum  ani- 
madverss.  cdili  a  J.  C.  Gu.  Dahl  Hamb.  1800.  8.  Pars  altera  s.  Philonis 
libelli  adv.  Flaccum  et  de  leg.  ad  Caiura  cum  animadverss.  Dahlii,  Hamb. 
1802.  8. 

K.  //.  Stahl  Versucb  eines  system.  Entwurfs  des  LehrbegriSs  Philo’s 
von  Alex,  in  Eichhorn  Bibl.  d.  bibl.  Litt.  IV.  p.  769.  Staeudlin.  Gesch.  der 
Lilt.  Jesu  I.  p.  490. 

J.  B.  Carpzvuii  Sacra;  Exercitationes  in  Pauli  Ep.  ad  Hebr.  ex  Philone 
Alex.  Prefixa  sunt  Philoniana  Prolegomena,  in  quibus  de  non  adeo  contem- 
nenda  Philonis  eruditione  Hebr.,  de  convenientia  stili  Philonis  cum  illo  D. 
Pauli  in  Ep.  ad  Hebr.  et  de  aliis  nonullis  varii  argument]  exponitur,  Helmst. 
1750.  8. 

J.  B.  Cat  pzovii  Stricture  in  epist.  Pauli  ad  Romanos,  adspersi  subinde 
sunt  Horesex  Philone  Alex.  Helmst.  1756.  8. 

C.  Fr.  Loesneri  Observatt.  ad  N.  Test.  e.  Philone  Alex.  L.  1 777.  8. 

Jl.  F.  Knhnii  Spicilegium  Loesneri  Observatt.  ad.  X.Test,  e  Phil.  Alex. 
Pforton.  1785.  8. 

b.  Of  Flavius  Josephus,  whose  writings  also  illustrate 
the  history  of  the  age,  in  which  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  were  written. 

His  works  were  edited  by  Sip.  Haver  campus,  at  Utrecht  in  1726,  and 
by  Fr.  Oberthuer,  at  Leipsic,  in  1782. 

Chrestomathia  Flaviana  s.  loci  illustres  ex  Flavio  Josepho  delecti  et 
animadverss.  illustrati  a  J.  G.  Fredelenburgh,  L.  1789.  8. 

J.  A.  Ernesti  Exercitationes  Flaviana;,  in  Opp.  phil.  crit.  p.  359.  ss.  ad. 
Oberthuer  in  Fabric.  B.  gr.  V.  p.  I.  ss.  14.  s. 

J.  B.  Otii  Spicilegium  s.  Excerpta  ex  Flavio  Josepho  ad  N.  T.  illustra- 
lionem,  in  T.  H.  ed.  Jos.  Havercamp.  p.  38.  ss. 

J.  T.  Krebsii  Obervationes  in  N.  Test,  e  Flavio  Josepho.  L.  1755.  8. 

The  authority  of  both  Philo  and  Josephus  has  been 
disputed.  We  must  distinguish  with  respect  to  both, 
what  is  delivered  as  merely  their  opinion,  and  what  is 
stated  as  the  popular  notion,  or  the  sentiment  of  their 
learned  men.  We  must  also  consider  what  influence  the 
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Pharasaical  principles  oj  Josephus,  and  the  profane  philo¬ 
sophy  of  Philo,  would  have  upon  their  writings. 

2.  Targums,  (Chaldee  paraphrases  of  some  of  the 
books  of  the  0.  T. )  especially  those  of  Onkelos  and  Jon¬ 
athan. 

Deiisvid.  JVolf.  Bibl.  Hcbr.  II.  p.  1147.  ss.  1189.  ss.  Eichhom,  Einl. 
ins  A.  Test.  I.  p.  399.  ss.  Bauer.  Crit.  S.  p.  293.  ss.  Ttosenmueller , 
llandbueh  III.  p.  3.  ss.  J.  F.  Fischer  in  Proluss.  quinque  in  V.  et  X.  T  p. 
51.  ss. 

G.  I-  Baiteri  Cbrestomathia  e  paraphrasibus  chaldaieis  et  Talmnde  de- 
leeta  notisque  brevibus  et  indice  verbrorum  illustrata.  Xorib.  1792.  8. 

J.  ]t.  Jllichaelis  diss.  de  Targuniim  s.  verss.  ac  paraphrasium  V.  T. 
Cbaldaicarum  usu.  Hal.  1720.  4.  add,  Seiler,  iiber  die  Gott.  Ofl'enbarungen 
II.  p.  434.  s.  472.  ss. 

3.  Other  writings  of  the  ancient  Jews  in  Heb.,  espe¬ 
cially  the  Mishna  (edited,  translated  and  ilustrated  by 
notes,  by  Gu.  Surenhusius,  Amst.  163S — 1703.  VI.  f. ) 
The  Gemara  or  commentary  on  the  Mishna  (the  Tal¬ 
mud.)  See,  Fabric.  Bibliogr.  antiq.  p.  3.  ss.  Buddei 
Isag.  ad  theol.  univ.  p.  7S1.  ss. 

Some  suppose  that  the  book  Sohar  should  also  be  as¬ 
cribed  to  an  early  age.  Mori  Herm.  II.  155. 

4.  The  works  of  the  later  Jewish  doctors. 

Scriptores  Rabothani,  Midraschici,  alii,  J.  G.  Tl'olfii  Bibliotheca  Hebr. 
Ham.  1715 — 33.  IV.  4.  Yolumine  II.  add.  //.  F.  Koecheri  Nova  bibl.  Ilebra- 

ica,  secundum  onlinem  bibl.  Hebr.  V  olfii  disposita. - Jen.  1783.  s.  II.  4. 

Mosis  Maimonidis  (mort.  1205.)  libri.  cf.  et  Raymundi  Alarlini  Pugio  Fidei 
adv.  Mauros  et  Judaeos  cd.  J.  B.  Carpzovii,  L.  1  <»S~.  s. 

The  following  authors  illustrated  the  X.  T.  from  Jew¬ 
ish  writers. 

Tho.  Carhcriyht  Mellificium  Hebraicum,  in  Criticis  Anglic.  T.  II. 

Jo.  Drusii  Praterita  s.  Annotationes  in  totum  Jesu  Chr.  Testamenturo. 
Franeq.  1612.  4.  Prasaltcra  1616.  4. 

Jo.  Lemdeni  Philologus  Hebrseo — mixtus,  una  cum  spicilegio  philologieo  ; 
Editio  tertia,  Lcidx  et  Ultrai.  1699.  4. 

Jac.  Capelli  Observatt.  in  X".  T.  et  I. ml.  Capelli  Spicilcgium  notarum 
in  libros  X.  T.  Amst.  1657.  4.  etiam  Jo.  Camerovis  Myrolbecion  h.  e.  Xo\  i 
Test,  quam  plurima  loca  illustrata.*— Salmur,  1677.  4. 
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Those  most  worthy  of  consideration,  are  the  following. 

Jo.  JJghtfooti  Horse  Hebraic*  et  Talmudic*  in  IV.  Evangg — Nunc  se¬ 
cundum  in  Germania  e  .Museo  J.  B.  Carpzovii  L.  1684.  4. 

Ejusd  Horse  liebr.  et  Talmudic*  in  Acta  App.,  partem  aliquam  ep.  ad 
Rom.  et  priorem  ad  Corinth,  nunc  primum  in  Germania — edit*  e  Mus.  J. 
B.  Carpzovii,  L.  1679.  4. 

Novum  Test,  ex  Talmude  et  antiquitatibus  Hebrxorum  illustratum  curis 
— II  Scheidii,  J.  A.  Danzii  et  Lac.  Rbendferdi,  editum — a  Jo.  Gerh.  JWeus- 
chc/i — I ..  1736.  5. 

Chr.  Schoetigenii  Horse  Hebraic*  et  Talmudic*  in  universum  Nov.  Test, 
quibus  Hone  J.  Ligbtl'ooti,  etc.  supplentur — Dresd.  et  L.  1733.  4.  Ejusd. 
Iior*  Hebraic*  et  Talmudic*  in  tbeologiam  Jud*orum  dogmaticam. 

From  these  sources,  Wetstein  derived  many  valuable 
remarks  found  in  his  Commentary.  Consult  also  Buxtoi'- 
fii  Lexicon  Chald.  Talmudicum,  et  Rabbinicum,  Bas. 
1640  f.  and  Corrodius  Hist.  Crit.  Chiliasmi  T.  I.  et  II. 

Not  only  the  rites,  proverbial  and  peculiar  expressions, 
and  general  style  of  the  N.  T.  may  be  illustrated  from  these 
sources ;  but  also  the  opinions,  precepts,  traditions,  the 
mode  of  argument  and  instruction.  In  the  N.  T,  however 
the  imperfections  which  disfigure  the  Jewish  writings,  are 
not  to  be  found.  See, 

Gu.  C.  G.  If  eise  diss.  de  modo  domini  accqptos  a  magistris  Judaicis  lo- 
quendi  ac  disserendi  modos  sapienter  emendandi,  Vit.  1792,  enlarged  in  the 
Commentate  Velthus.  Kuinod. 

We  must  be  careful, 

1.  Not  to  apply  the  Jewish  writings  promiscuously  to 
the  illustration  of  the  N.  T. 

2.  To  remark  the  times  of  which  they  speak. 

3.  The  sources,  whence  they  derive  their  information, 
should  be  carefully  observed  ;  the  authority  of  the  later 
Jews  is  not  entirely  to  be  despised  if  they  appeal  to  older 
writers  as  their  authority. 

Other  Oriental  writings,  especially  in  Syriac  and  Arabic, 
have  not  as  yet,  been  applied  to  the  illustration  of  the  N. 
T. ,  to  the  extent  which  is  desirable,  since  they  might 
throw  considerable  light,  on  the  use  of  words  and  phrases, 
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of  figures,  parables,  &c. — Ammon  ad.  Ern.  Inst.  N.  T. 
p.  67. 

VI.  The  knowledge  of  the  geography  and  to¬ 
pography  of  Palestine,  and  of  the  countries  and 
places,  of  which  the  Sacred  Writers  speak. 

The  criticism  of  some  passages,  and  the  interpretation 
of  a  great  many,  are  intimately  connected  with  these  sub¬ 
jects.  The  authors  to  whom  we  must  look  for  informa- 
ation,  on  these  points,  are  the  ancient  Geographers,  and  re¬ 
cent  travellers. 

Eusebii  Caesar.  Liber  <ir sfi  twv  ronxuv  iv  <rr)  6siu  in 

J.  Clerici  onomastico  urbium  et  locorum  Scr.  S.  Amst. 
1707.  f. 

The  larger  modern  works  on  the  Geography  of  Pales¬ 
tine,  are  those  of  Reland ,  TV.  A.  Bachiene,  Ysbrand 
van  Hamelsveld,  J.  J.  Bellcrman. 

The  smaller  are, 

JE d.  Wells  Historical  Geography  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

C.  A.  Frege  geograph,  ilandbuch  hei  Lesuug  der  heil.  Sell  rift. — Gotha 
1788. 

From  modern  travels,  many  useful  things  have  been 
collected. 

Harmer'8  Observations  on  the  N.  T.  from  Voyages  and  Travels  in  the 
East. 

Lutlecke  Expositio  brevis  locorum  SS.  ad  orientem  se  referendum — ex 
observatt.  certis,  plerumque  propriis  instituta.  Hal.  1777.  4. 

J\l.  C.  G.  Lange  Sammlung  der  besten  und  grundlichsten  Erlauterun- 
gen  der  h.  Schr.  aus  den  vornehmsten  Reisebeschreibungen,  Cheni.  1784.  8. 

An  Essay  on  the  method  of  illustrating  Scripture,  from  the  relations  of 
modern  travellers  in  Palestine,  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  by  John  Fos¬ 
ter,  Lond.  1802.  8. 

Fr.  Hasselquist  Reisen  nach  Palestina,  Uott.  1761. 

Sammlung  der  merkwiirdigsten  lteisen  in  den  orient,  in  Uebersetz.  und 
Auszugen  mit  Anmerkungen  von  II.  E.  G.  Paulus,  Jen.  1792. 

VII.  The  knowledge  of  history  and  antiquities 
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of  the  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  especially  of  the 
age  in  which  the  Sacred  Writers  lived. 

To  this  head  pertain, 

1.  The  political  history  of  Judea,  especially  from  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Herod. 

Christi.  JVoldii  Ilistoria  Idumaea  s.  de  vita  et  gestis  Herodum  diatribe, 
Franeq.  1660.  12.  et  ad  cale.  Josephi  Opp.  ed.  Haverc.  T.  II.  p.  331.  ss. 

Cph.  Cellarii  Historia  Herodum,  diss.  Aeadd.  P.  I.  p.  207,  ss.  et  Joseph. 
Haverc.  II.  p.  324.  ss. 

J.  G.  Jiltmanni  Exerc.  de  gente  Herodum,  in  Tempe  Helv.  VI.  p. 
468.  ss.  \ 

( Iiuinoel )  Geseliiclite  des  Jiid.  Yolks  von  Abraham  bis  auf  Jerusalems 
Zerstorung.  L.  1761.  8. 

DeylingH  Observatt. ,  Fischeri  Proluss.  de  Vit.  Lex.  aliique  etiam  con¬ 
sul!  possunt.  add.  Meusel.  Bibl.  I,  II.  p.  278.  ss. 

2.  The  history  of  our  Saviour  and  his  Apostles.  Be¬ 
sides  the  biographers  of  Jesus  and  the  Apostles,  and  the 
works  of  those,  who  have  written  concerning  the  congre¬ 
gations  to  whom  the  Sacred  Writings  were  addressed,  con¬ 
sult  the  following  authors, 

J.  J.  Hess  in  dem  Anhange  zur  Lebensgesch.  Jesu,p.  I.  ss. 

C.  //.  /..  Poelltz  Populare  Moral  des  Chrish.  nebst.  eiuer  histor.  Einlei- 
tung  in  das  Zeitalter  Jesu,  L.  1794.  8. 

J.  Dietr.  Hartmann  Beitrage  zur  christi.  Kirchen  und  Religionsgesch. 
I.  B.  Jeiue  1796.  8. 

Jo.  Cusanboni  de  rebus  sacris  et  eccless.  Exercitatioues  XVI.  ad  Baronii 
Prolegg.  in  annales.  Gen.  1655.  4. 

3.  The  history  of  Jewish  opinions. 

C.  H.  L.  Poelitz  de  gravissimis  theologite  seriorum  .Tudteorum  decretis — 
diss.  L.  1794.  4.  (Ejusd.  Pragmatisehe  Uebersieht.  der  Theol.  der  spat. 
Juden,  I.  Th.  L.  1795.  8. 

Ueber  die  Jiid.  Theologie  (vor  und  nach  dem  F.abyl.  Exi!.)  in  den  Bevtr. 
z.  Bet'ord.  d.  vernunft.  Ilenkens  in  der  Rel.  V.  p.  23,  ss.  Abriss  der  hebr. 
Cultur  bis  auf  das  Zeitalter  Jesu,  besonders  mit  Hinsicht  auf  die  Fortschritte 
ihrer  Moral,  in  Henke  Mag.  f.  Rel.  phil.  III.  p.  506.  ss. — Add.  Staudlinii 
Hist,  doctrinse  mor.  Jesu,  T.  J.  Corrodi  Grit.  Hist.  Chiliasmi  T.  J.  et  varise 
Commentt.  in  Schmidii  Bibl.  cris.  et  exeg.  N.  T. 

Their  opinions  should  be  especially  studied. - a.  He- 
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gar  ding  the  Messiah,  ( Abandcru  ngen  der  Lehre  vom  Mes- 
sias,  Beytr.  z.  Beford.  d.  vernilnft.  Uenk.  in  der.  Rel.  V. 
p.  42.  SS.  Ammon,  Bibl.  Theol.  Tomo  II.  Allix  Testi¬ 
mony  of  the  Jewish  Church.) - b.  On  the  Advents  of  the 

Messiah  and  his  ivficpnvsms  (besides  others,  See  H.  C.  Mil¬ 
lies  diss.  de  variis  generibus  <3eo:pavowv  et  swurvoiuv  6si wv  in 
libris  utriusque  feed,  et  Phil.  Alex.  Aal.  1S02 — S.  J  C. 
Kolen  de  reditu  Mcssiae  ad  judicium  gentium,  Gott  1800 

— 4.) - c.  On  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  ( Frisch 

in  Eiohhorn  Bibl.  IV.  690.  Ziegler  in  Henke  Mag.  V.) 

- d.  On  demoniacs  ( Schmidt ,  Bibl.  fur  Kritik  I.) - 

e.  The  opinions  and  rites  of  the  Jewish  sects. — See  the 
authors  quoted  above. 

4.  The  history  of  the  countries  bordering  upon  Pales¬ 
tine,  and  of  their  Princes. 

The  Observationes  Sacrae  of  Sal.  Deylingius ,  contain 
many  remarks  on  these  subjects. 

5.  Manners  and  customs  of  the  Jews,  particularly  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  of  Herod. 

Their  sacred  rites,  domestic  manners  and  habits,  their 
Sanhedrim,  their  laws  and  punishments,  weights  and  mea¬ 
sures,  &c.  The  manners  and  institutions  of  foreign  Jews, 
are  not  to  be  neglected.  Pet.  Wesselingii,  Diatr.  de  Ju- 
daeorum  Archontibus. — Trai.  ad  Rh.  1788.  8. 

The  writers  upon  Jewish  antiquities,  are  particularly 
enumerated,  by  Meuse/ius,  Bibl.  hist.  Vol.  I.,  and  Vol.  X. 

The  more  recent  writers  worthy  of  note,  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing. 

H,  C/ir.  JFarnekros  Entwurf  der  hebr.  Alterthumer.  II.  Aufl.  Weim. 

1794.  8. 

_E.  A.  Schulzii  Compendium  archseologise  Hebr.  Lib.  I.  antiquitates  poli- 
ticas.  Lib.  II.  antiquitates  cctl.  continens  ed  A.  P.  G.  Sduckedanz.  Dresd. 

1795.  8. 

Alterthumer  der  llebraer,  verfasst  von  Joh.  Ilubor — Wien  1794.  8. 

Joh.  Jahn  Biblische  Anliuiologie,  1.  Theil.  1.  Band,  Wien  1796.  II.  Band 
1797.  (Hitusliche  Alterthumer.)  II.  Theil.  I.  B.  (polit.  Alterthumer)  ib. 
1800.  8. 
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O.  L.  Bauer's  kurzes  Lehrbuch  der  liebr.  Alterthumer  dps  A.  und  N. 
Test — L.  1799.  8. 

J,  J,  Bellermann  Handbuch  der  bibl.  Litteratur,  enthaltend  Arehaeologie, 
Geographic,  Chronologie,  Genealogie,  Geschichte,  Naturlehre,  und  Natur- 
geschiehte,  Mythologie  und  Gottergeschichte,  Alterthiimer,  Kunstgesch. 
Nachrichten  von  den  bibl.  Schriftstellern,  Erf.  1797.  ss.  IV.  ss.  etT.  I.  se- 
cunda  editio. 

A.  G.  Brehme  Geschichte  des  Orients,  besonders  Palxstinas  iilterer  und 
neuerer  Zeit,  benebst  einer  Kritik  bibl.  Stellen,  Goth.  1802,  3.  8. 

J.  G.  Goetzinger  phil.il.  Excursionem  zur  Erkl.  des  X.  T.  aus  den  Got- 
tesd.  und  gerichtl.  Alterth.  des  A.  B.  Freyb.  1786.  s.  2.  8. 

6.  From  the  Grecian  history  is  to  be  learned,  princi¬ 
pally,  what  relates  to  the  Seleucidae,  the  kingdom  of  Ma- 
cedon,  the  affairs  of  Asia  Minor,  and  Achaia. 

It  is  of  importance  also,  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
Sacred  rites  of  the  Greeks — their  games — their  judicial 
procedures,  &c. 

C.  Bruejungs  Compendium  antiqnitatum  graecarum  e  profanis  ad  sacra- 
rum  litterarum  interpretationem  accommodavit.  Ed.  Ill,  Francof.  ad  M. 
1759.  8.  J.  G.  Ungeri  Analecta  Antiquaria  sacra,  L.  1740.  8.  P.  Zornii 
Bibliotheca  antiquaria  et  exegetica.  Frf.  1774.  s.  XII.  8. — Jac.  Lydii  Ago- 
nistica  Sacra.  Roterod.  1657.  12.  Et  cum  Jo.  Lomeien  addit.  Zutphan. 
1700.  12. 

7.  The  Roman  history,  from  the  time  of  Augustus,  and 
the  history  of  the  Roman  provinces,  throws  great  light  on 
many  passages  of  the  N.  T. 

J.  T.  Krebsii,  de  usu  et  praestantia  Roman*  historix  in  N.  T.  interpret- 
atione  libellus,  L.  1745.  8. 

Jac.  Perizonii,  diss.  de  Augustea  orbis  terrarum  descriptione,  adi.  ejus 
Diss.  de  Praetorio,  L.  B.  1696.  8. 

To  this  head  belongs,  the  history  of  the  Presidents  of 
Syria,  and  the  Procurators  of  Judea. 

J  T)  SchoeJHni  Chronologia  Romanorum  Syriae  pnefectorum,  in  Comm, 
hist,  et  ait.  p.  433. 

lAirdner’s  history  of  the  Princes  and  Governors  mentioned  in  the  N.  T. 


8.  From  the  Roman  antiquities,  are  to  be  learned,  the 
administration  of  the  provinces,  their  jurisprudence,  their 
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tributes,  military  affairs,  weights  and  measures,  times  of 
enrolment,  &c. 

We  must  be  careful  not  to  make  an  injudicious  applica¬ 
tion  of  ancient  rites  and  customs  to  the  N.  T.  ;  and  se¬ 
condly,  not  to  confound  times,  by  supposing  what  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  prevailing  atone  period,  was  as  a  matter  of  course, 
aiso  prevalent,  in  the  times  of  the  Sacred  Writers. 

J.  T.  Krebsii  Comm,  do  ratione  X.  Test,  e  moribus  antiquis  illustrandi, 
minus  caute  instituta,  opuscc.  p.  519. 

9.  With  history  should  be  united  chronology. 

Besides  the  works  of  Usser ,  Spanheim ,  j Benge/,  and 
others,  consult  the  Writers,  of  Harmonies  of  the  Gospels, 
of  the  annals  of  Paul,  (Jo.  Pearson. J  and  of  the  history 
of  the  Apostles,  ( Lull.  CappeliJ  Ilistoria  Apostolica  illus- 
trata,  1683.  4. 

Some  knowledge  of  the  heathen  Mythology  will  also 
be  found  useful  in  reading  the  N.  Testament. 

VIII.  The  use  and  proper  application  of  other 
departments  of  learning,  which  have  reference  to 
anticpiity. 

To  this  head  belongs, 

I.  Natural  history,  both  general,  and  as  peculiarly  per¬ 
taining  to  the  countries  in  which  the  Sacred  Writers  lived. 
Botany  especially  will  be  found  useful.  ( A.  F.  Michaelis 
de  studio  hist,  natur.  theologias  adjuments,  Vit.  1790. 

Besides  the  authors  quoted  above,  consult, 

S.  Oedmann  Vermischte  Sammlungen  aus  der  Xatui  kunde  zur  Erkla- 
rung  der  heil.  Schr.  aus  dem  Schwed.  ubersetzt,  von  J).  Groeidng,  Host. 
1786. 

II.  E.  Wamekros  Comm,  de  Palestine  fertilitate  precipuisque  illius 
dotibus  cum  JF.gypto  comparatis,  in  Repert.  bibl.  et  orient  Liu.  '1 .  XIV 
and  XV. 

J.  G.  Buchlii  ct  G.  F.  Walchii ,  Calendaria  Palestinx  ceconomica,  Gott. 
1785.  4. 

Math.  Ililleri  Hierophyticou  s.  Commentarius  in  loca  SS.  qux  plantafum 
faciunt  inenlionem,  Traj.  ad  Rh.  1725.  II.  4. 
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Olai  Celsii  Hierobotanicon  s.  <le  plantis  S.  Scripturas.  Ups.  1745,  47. 

II.  8. 

J.  R.  Fosteri  de  livsso  antiquorum  Liber  singularis,  Lond.  1776.  8. 
Wolfg.  Franzii  Ilistoria  auimalium  (qu;e  m  SS.  Commemorantur)  cum 
commentariis  et  Supplements — opera  Jo.  Cypriani  Francof.  et  L.  1712. 

Sam.  Boeharti  Hierozoicon,  s.  de  animalibus  S.  Scr.  Lugd.  B.  1792. 
recensuit,  suis  notis  adjectis,  Ein.  Fr.  Car.  Hosenmueller  Lips.  1793 _ 96. 

III.  4. 

Hierozoici  ex  Sam.  Bocharto,  itinerariis  variis  aliisque  virorum  doctiss. 
commentariis,  compositi  Specimina  tria,  auctore  Fr.  Jac.  Schoder ,  Tub. 
1784—86.  8 

Joh.  Braunins  dc  vestitu  Sacerdotum  Hebr.  has  some  remarks  on  the 
precious  stones  mentioned  in  Scripture. 

A.  F.  Rugius  Gemeinnutz.  Abldi.  fur  Freunde  der  Bibel,  iiber  klima 
Naturgesch.  etc.  des  morgenlandes,  Witt.  1786. 

Russel's  Natural  History  of  Aleppo. 

JViebuhr's  Travels  and  description  of  Arabia  and  the  writings  of  Jilicha- 
elis,  Forskol  and  others. 

2.  Medicine,  the  science  generally,  and  as  it  existed 
among  the  Hebrews,  Egyptians,  and  Greeks. 

Tho.  Bartholim  Paralytici  N.  T.  medico  et  philologico  commentario  il- 
lustrati,'  L.  16S5.  8. 

Ejusd.  miscellanea  medica  de  morbis  biblicis.  Frf.  1705.  8. 

G.  TV.  TVedelii  Centuria  Exereitationum  medico  philologicarum  sacra- 
rum  et  profanarum,  Dicades  X.  Jen.  1702.  Centuri*  secundse  dicades  V  et 
1705—20.  4. 

Rich.  .Mead  Medica  Sacra,  Lond.  1749.  8. 

G.  G.  Richteri  dissertationes  quatuor  medics,  Gott.  1775.  4. 

C.  E.  Eichenbach  Scripta  medico  biblica.  liott.  1779. 

Medicinisch  hermeueutische  Untersuchungen  der  in  der  Bibel  vorkom- 
menden  krankengeschichten,  L.  1794.  8. 

J.  S  Undinger  de  Hebr.  Vett.  arte  medica,  de  dwmone  et  diemonicis 
Vit.  1773.  8. 

3.  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

J.  B.  Wiedebvrgii  mathesis  biblica,  Jen.  1730.  4. 

E.  B.  TViedeburg  Natur-und  Grossenlehre  in  ihrer  Anwendung  zur 
Reclitfertigung  der  h.  Sclir.  Niimb.  1782. 

J.  J.  Scheuchzeri  Physica  Sacra,  oder  geheiligte  Naturwissenschaft  der 

in  der  heil.  Schr.  vorkommenden  natiirl.  Sachen,  Augsb.  et  Ulm.  1731 _ 35. 

V.  f.  et  Physica  Sacra,  iconibus  xneia  illustrata.  1727. 

4.  Jurisprudence,  especially  that  of  the  Romans. 

Gust.  Sam.  Theod.  Baumgarten  Crusii  Specimina  II.  Jurisprudents  in 
illustrando  N.  T.  Lucina.,  Lips.  1801. 
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Em.  Meriltii  not*  philol.  in  passionem  Christl 

J.  O.  Westenbergii de  jurisprudentia  Pauli  Apostoli  in  ejusopuscc.  acadd. 
fascic.  primo  ed  Piittmann,  L.  1794. 

«i.  G.  .Marche  Specimen  jurisprud.  Pauli  Apostoli  quoad  rem  tutelarem, 
L.  17S6.  4. 

5.  Philosophy,  philosophy  of  the  mind,  the  history  of 
philosophy. 

Car.  Fr.  Baueri  Logica  Paullina  in  usum  exegeseos  et  docu-inx  sacrx, 
Hal.  Magd.  17/4.  8. 

J.  F.  Boos  diss.  prxs  Schnurrcr  defeusa,  Rudiraeuta  Logic*  Sacrx,  Tub. 
1776. 

J.  Gotti.  . Muensch  Psyeliologie  des  N.  T.,  Regensb.  1 802. 

J.  G.  H  atch  Comment,  de  arte  aliorum  animos  eognoscendi,  Jen.  1783. 

J.  G.  JVulch  de  usu  historix  pbilosopliicx  in  iuterpr.  X.  T. 

Dispute  has  arisen  upon  this  subject,  partly  from  the 
ambiguity  of  the  expressions,  and  partly  from  the  abuse  in 
its  application. 

The  uses  of  Philosophy  and  its  history,  consists, 

a.  In  enabling  us  to  fix,  with  more  accuracy,  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  certain  words  and  phrases. 

The  Philosophy  of  language,  has  of  late  been  very  ac¬ 
curately  investigated. 

b.  In  investigating  and  determining  the  meaning  of  sen¬ 
tences,  and  the  primary  and  general  idea  attached  to  them. 

.S’.  F.  JV*.  .Mori  diss.  de  notionibus  uuiversis  in  theologia,  Diss.  thcol.  et 
pbil.  I.  p.  239. 

c.  In  illustrating  expressions,  rules,  and  precepts,  and 
their  causes. 

d.  In  discovering  the  logical  connexion  of  the  ideas, 
and  obtaining  a  clear  view  of  the  argument. 

They  are  chargeable  with  the  abuse  of  Philosophy,  who 
apply  it  to  the  explanation  of  popular  expressions,  and  per¬ 
vert  the  grammatical  and  historical  meaning  of  words  from 
philosophical  reasons. 

e.  A  knowledge  of  criticism  and  rhetoric,  will  be 
found  useful  to  the  interpreter. 
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IX.  The  proper  use  of  the  ancient  interpreters. 

The  authority  of  no  interpreter,  however  excellent,  can 
decide  what  is  the  meaning  of  any  particular  passage  ;  yet 
testimony  or  opinion  of  commentators  is  important,  and 
the}'  frequently  point  out  the  way  in  which  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  may  be  ascertained. 

We  should  examine, 

a.  The  Commentaries  and  Homilies  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  ecclesiastical  writers  :  among  the  Greeks  those 
of -Origen,  Chrysostom ,  Isidore ,  ofPelusium,  Theodoret, 
Theophylact ,  Oecumenius,  Euthymius ;  among  the  La¬ 
tins,  Jerome ,  Jlngustine,  Hilary ,  Pelagias,  Druthma- 
rus  ;  among  the  Syrians,  Ephrem  and  the  Nestorians. 


Franc.  Ruilzii  Canones  s.  Regul®  intelligendi  S.  Scripturas  ex  raente 
patrum.  Erf.  1611.  8. 

Dan.  Whitby.  Diss.  de  SS.  SS.  interprctatione  secundum  Patrum  com¬ 
mentaries.  Lond.  1714.  8. 

Interpretationes  N.  T.  ex  Hippolyto  collect®  ab  E.  .>1.  Frommano.  Cob. 
1765. 

Ejusd.  Interpretatt.  N.  T.  ex  Iren®o,  ib.  1766. 
i Semler  Antiquitatum  hermenn.  ex  Tertull.  Specimen,  Hal.  1765. 

J.  I).  Winckleri  Philologemata  Lactantiana — Brunsu.  1754.  8. 


The  different  methods  of  interpretation  in  the  writings 
of  the  Fathers,  should  be  distinguished  :  the  allegorical, 
mystical,  oeconomical,  polemical,  doctrinal,  moral,  gram¬ 
matical. 

b.  The  ancient  versions  of  which  we  have  already  gi¬ 
ven  an  account. 

a.  The  Syriac.  Mich.  Weberi  L.  de  usu  versionis 
Syriacae  hermeneutico  L.  1778.  8.  Fr.  Eb.  Boysen  Krit- 
ische  F.rlaut.  des  Grundtextes  der  h.  Schr.  des  N.  T.  aus 
der  Syr.  Uebers.  Drey  Stucke.,  Quedl.  1762.  8.  Lud.  de 
Dieu  Critica  Sacra,  Amst.  1693.  f. 

b.  Latin.  M.  Chr.  Gf.  Mueller  de  usu  versionis  LL. 
SS.  latinae,  quam  vulgatam  vocant,  in  interpretando  V.  et 
N.  T.  Spec.  I,  II.  Schleiz.  17S2. 


o 
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c.  Scholia  and  Catenae. 

Scholia  are  grammatical,  exegetical,  or  critical  ;  they 
are  taken  from  the  Greek  Fathers,  or  from  the  marginal 
notes  of  MSS. — or  they  were  written  between  the  verses. 
They  are  the  work  of  a  known  author,  or  anonymous  ;  the 
more  learned  and  ancient,  the  greater  their  value. 

d.  The  Glossaries  and  Lexicons. — See, 

J.  A.  Ernest i  Prol.  <le  glossiariorum  grr.  vera  indole  et  recto  usu  m  in- 
terpretatione,  rcc.  in  Tempe  ilelvet.  T.  VI.  p.  453.  ss. 

Hesychius  and  Suidas  should  be  particularly  examin¬ 
ed  ;  on  both  of  these  authors  see  Ernes ti. 

Latin  glossaries,  intcrlincaris ,  ordinaris,  continua. 

X.  The  use  of  more  modern  interpreters. 

1.  Translations,  (cf.  besides  Masch  and  others,  Rosen- 
mueller.  Handb.  fur  die  Litt.  d.  Bibl.  Ex.  IV.) 

a.  In  Latin,  the  best  and  most  useful  in  the  business  of 
interpretation  are, 

The  translation  of  Sebast.  Cast  alio,  Lips.  1697.  Of 
this  translation  there  have  been  many  editions,  that  of 
Wollius ,  L.  172S,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  critical  disserta¬ 
tion  on  the  character  of  the  translation  ; — that  of  Jo.  Lad. 
Bunemann,  L.  173S  ;  to  this  is  added,  not  only  the  pre¬ 
face  of  Wollius,  but  also  the  work  of  Locherodt  de  pretio 
and  usu  singuiari  Bibliorum  Latt.  Castalionis.  Besides 
these,  there  were  several  other  editions,  either  of  his  whole 
Bible,  or  of  the  N.  T.  alone. 

The  Scriptures  were  also  translated  into  Latin  by  Eras¬ 
mus,  Theod.  Beza  (whose  version  is  compared  with  the 
Vulgate,  by  Jo.  Boisius  in  Veteris  Interpretis  cum  Beza 
allisquc  recentioribus  Collatione  in  IV.  Evv  et  App.  Ac- 
tis,  in  qua  annon  saepius  absque  justa  causa  hi  ab  lllo  dis- 
cesserint,  disquiritur,  Lond.  1655.  8.)  Seb.  Schmidius, 
Er.  Schmidius.  The  more  modern  latin  translations  arc 
superior  to  those  just  mentioned. 
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D.  Ch.  Guil.  Thalemanni  Versio  latina  Evv.  Mat- 
thaei,  Lucas,  et  Johannis,  itemque  Actuum  App.  edita  a 
D.  C.  Tittmanno,  Ber.  1781.8. 

Versio  latina  Epp.  N.  T.  perpetua  annotatione  illustra 
a  M.  Gfr.  Sig.  Jaspis  Vol.  I,  II.  Lips.  1793. 

A.  Ch.  Fleischrnann  Interpretatio  epp.  Pauli  ad  Ti- 
moth.  et  Titum.  Vol.  I.  Tub.  1791.  8. 

Sacri  N.  Test,  libri  omnes  veteri  latinitate  donati  ab 
Henr.  G.  Reichardo  L.  1799.  II.  S. 

On  the  difficulties  of  making  a  good  latin  version,  see, 

Reir.hardi  Tract,  grammatieo-theol.  de  adornanda  N.  T.  versione  vere 
latina  ejusque  difficultatibus,  adjunctis  quibusdam  ejus  Speciminibus.  L. 
1796.  8. 

Here  should  be  mentioned  also  the  Paraphrases  of 
Erasmus,  which  were  referred  to,  in  an  early  part  of  this 
work. 

The  Paraphrase  and  notes  of  Hammond,  were  trans¬ 
lated  into  Latin  by  Le  Clerc  and  illustrated  by  remarks  of 
his  own.  Second  edition  enlarged,  Erf.  1714. 

J.  S.  Semleri  paraphrases  Joannis,  Hal.  1771. — Ep.  ad 
Rom.  Hal.  1769. — Ad  Corinth.  Hal.  1770.  76. — Ad  Ga- 
latas,  1779. — Ep.  Jacobi  1781. — Ep.  1.  Petri  1783. — Ep. 
2.  Petri  et  Ep.  Judae  17S4. — Ep.  1.  Johannis. 

To  all  these  paraphrases  Semler  added  notes. 

.~\'oesselti  Narratio  de  Semler  Jejusque  meritis  in  interpr.  SS.  Rig®, 
1792,  8. 

Pet.  Abrisch  Paraphrasis  et  Annotatt.  in  Ep.  ad  Hebr. 
Specimina  tria,  L.  B.  1786 — 90.  8.  (Not  completed.) 

b.  German  tanslations  of  most  importance,  are,  Die 
Bibel  A.  und  N.  Test,  mit  vollstandig  erklarenden  An- 
merkungen  von  W.  Fr.  Hezel,  Lemg.  1781.  ss.  X.  S. 

Das  N.  Test,  nach  der  Uebersetzung  Chr.  Aug.  Heu- 
manns.  Verb.  Augs.  Hannov.  1750.  8.  ( T.  F.  Frits- 

chens  Unparth.  und  vollstand.  Kritik  uber  die  Ileumann. 
Uebers.  des  N.  T.,  L.  1752.  s.  II.  8.) 
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Das  N.  Test,  von  neuem  ubersetzt  und  mit  Anm.  fur 
sorgfaluge  Leser  begleitet,  (von  C.  F.  JJainm.)  Berl. 
1764.  s.  III.  4. 

Das  N.  Test,  oder  die  neuesten  Belehrungen  Gottes 
durch  Jesum  und  seine  Apostel.  Verdeutscht  und  mit 
Anm.  versehen,  durch  C.  F.  Bahrdt ,  Berl.  1783.  II.  8. 
Prima  editio  prodierat  Rig.  1773.  secunda  1777. — die 
letzten  Offenbarungen  Gottes,  ubersetzt  von  C.  F.  Bahrdt, 
mit  durchgangigen  Berichtigungen  und  Anm.,  versehen 
von  P**,Frf.  u.  L.  1780.  s.  II.  8. 

Das  N.  Test,  ubersetzt  aus  dem  Griech.  und  mit  Anm. 
erliiutert  von  G.  Fr.  Seiler.  Eri.  1781.  8.  add.  Ejusd. 
Grdsseres  bibl.  Erbauungsbuch  des  N.  T.  1787.  ss. 

J.  Dav.  Michaelis  Uebersetzung  des.  N.  Test.  Gbtt. 
1790.11.  5.  Ejusd  Anmerkungen  fur  Ungelehrtezur  Ueber¬ 
setzung  des  N.  T.  Gdtt.  1790.  s.  III.  4. 

Das  N.  T.  so  ubersetzt  und  erkliirl,  dass  es  ein  jeder 
Ungelehrie  verstehen  kann,  von  T.  H.  D.  Moldenhaiver, 
Quedl.  17S7.  s.  II.  8. 

Die  heil.  Schriften  des  N.  T.  ubersetzt  und  mit  An- 
merk.  versehen,  van  G.  IV.  Rallmarm,  Lemgo  1790,91. 
III.  8. 

In  the  year  1762,  Jo.  Jldr.  Bottenius  began  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  German  version  of  the  N.  T.  with  notes.  Six  vo¬ 
lumes  8vo.  were  published,  embracing  the  Gospels,  the 
Acts,  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans,  and  the  Corinthians. 
About  the  same  time  Jo.  Otto  Thiessius  undertook  a  new 
version  of  the  New  Testament,  of  which  the  second  edi¬ 
tion  bears  the  following  title.  Das  Neue  Test,  oder  die 
heii.  Bucher  der  Christen,  neu  fibers,  mit  einer  durchaus 
anvvendbaren  Erklarung,  von  J.  G.  T/ieiss. 

Sammtliche  Schriften  des  N.  Test,  aus  dem  Griech. 
fibers,  von  Joh.  Jac.  Stoh. 

Some  versions  were  made  by  members  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Communion.  Leb.  Mutschelle,  Monach.  i  789. 
B.  fVei/leus,  Mogunt.  1789.  jJoiu.de  Jo rerdano.  Bruu- 
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nius,  Car.  Schwarzel  (Uebers.  und  Auslegung  des  N. 
Test,  uacb  seinen  biichstabl.  und  moral.  Inhalt — nach  der 
hdchsten  Willensmeinung  des  Fiirstb.  v.  Daiberg,  herausg. 
von  Karl  Schwarzel,  Ulm.  1801.  s.  II.  8.) 

c.  Translations  into  other  modern  languages. 

The  French  by  Is.  de  Beausobre  and  Jac.  Lenfant, 
(Amst.  1741.  II.  4.)  Jo.  Le  Clerc,  Amst.  1703.  4.  II. 
and  the  Geneva  version  of  the  whole  Bible,  with  the  notes 
of  J.  S  Osterwa/d,  1741.  French  Catholic  translations  by 
Rich.  Simon,  Pasch.  Quesne/l  and  others. — English 
translations,  by  Hen.  Hammond,  Phil.  Doddrige,  Gilb. 
Wakefield,  Arc/ib.  Kewcome. — Italian, .Joh.  Diodati,  Joh. 
Jac.  Glueck. — Danish,  Iloegh  Guldberg. — Dutch,  W.  A. 
van  Vloten,  with  notes. 

On  these  versions,  besides  Rich.  Simon,  Le  Long, 
Rosenmueller  (Handb.  T.  IV.)  See,  Fabric.  Bibl.  gnec. 
Vol.  IV.  p.  856.  ss. 

2.  The  Lexicographers  of  the  N.  Test.,  see, 

J.  Fr.  Fischeri  Proll.  de  vitiis  Lexicorum  N.  T.  separatim  antea  edit*, 
multis  partibus  auetx,  luultisque  in  locis  emendatx.  L.  1791.  8. 

a.  Those  who  have  written  Lexicons  in  Greek  and  Latin. 
Ed.  Leigh  Critica  Sacra,  i.  e.  Observationes  philolo- 
gico-theologicae  in  omnes  voces  graecas  N.  T.  juxta  ordi- 
nem  alphab.  Ed.  quinta,  Gothae  1706.  4. 

Ge.  Pasoris  Lexicon  manuale  N.  T.  cum  animadverss. 
J.  F.  Fischeri,  L.  1774.  8. 

Christ.  Slockii  Clavis  linguae  Sanctae  N.  T.  Quintum 
edita  cura  J.  F.  Fischeri,  L.  1752.  8. 

J.  Simonis  Onomasticon  N.  T. ,  Hal.  1762.  4. 

Jo.  Com.  Schwarzii  Commentarii  critici  et  philolo- 
gici  linguae  graecae  N.  T.  L.  1736.  4. 

Chr.  Schoeltgenii  Novum  Lexicon,  lat.  in  N.  T.  L. 
1746.  8.  recensuit — locupletavit,  J.  T.  Krebs,  ib.  1765.  8. 
post  Krebsium  recensuit  et  variis  obss.  Cocupletavit  G.  L. 
Spohn,  L.  1790.  8.  («/.  G.  Gottleberi  Animadverss.  ad 
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Schottgcnii  Lex.  N.  T.  Spec.  I.  II.  Annab.  1771.  4. 
Ejusd.  Scholia  ad  illud  Lex.  Mis.  1775.  C.  T.  G.  Hay- 
mann  Lanx  satura  Obss.  in  N.  T.  e  gnecis  V.  T.  Krebs, 
accommodatarum.  Dresd  1780.  4.) 

Novum  Lexicom  Gr.  lat.  in  N.  Test.  Congessit  et.  va- 
riis  obss.  philoll.  illustravit,  J.  F.  Schleusnerns.  Editio 
altera,  emendatior  et  auction  L.  1S01.  II.  S.  (Prima  ed. 
prodierat  1792,  ad  quam  separatim.  Additamenta  ex  ed. 
2.  1801.) 

b.  Greek  and  German. 

J.  G.  Herrmann  Griechish-teutsches  Worterbuch  des 
N.  Test.,  Frankf.  an  der  Od.  1781.  8. 

C.  Fr.  Bakrdt  Griechisch-teutsches  Lexicon  iiber  das 
N.  T.,  Berl.  1786.  8. 

Euchur.  Oertel  Griechisch-teutsches  Worterbuch  des 
N.  Test.,  Gott.  1799.  8. 

Griechisch-deutsches  Handworterbuch  iiber  das  N.  T. 
zum  Gebrauch  fur  Studirende,  Berl.  1796.  8. 

c.  German. 

JV.  A.  Teller.  Worterbuch  des  N.  Test,  zur  Erklarung 
der  christl.  Lehre.  Funi’te  von  neuem  durchgesehene  Auf- 
lage,  Berl.  1794.  8. 

Zur  Befdrdcrung  des  niitzlichen  Gebrauchs  des  W.  A. 
Tellerschen  Worterbuchs  von  Ge .  Heinr.  Lange,  An- 
spacb.  1778 — 85.  IV.  8. 

Fr.  Chriestlieb  Doering  Versuch  eines  Bibl.  Wor- 
terbuchs  fur  unstudirte  Lehrer  in  Stadtschulen.  L.  1792.  8. 

J.  Cph.  Erbstein  Worterbuch  uber  das  N.  Test,  fur 
den  Burger  und  Landmann,  nebst  einer  Einleitung,  Meis¬ 
sen.  1792.  s.  II.  S. 

Kurzgefasstes  Worterbuch  zur  Erlauterung  der  luther. 
Uebcrsetzung  der  Heil.  Schrift.  Ein  Handbuch  fiir  unstu- 
dirte-selbst  denkende  Bibclleser,  L.  1792.  8. 

Chr.  Fr.  Schneider  Worterbuch  iiber  die  gemeinniit- 
zigsten  Belchrungen  der  Bibel,  das  eben  sowohl  von  je- 
dem  cinzclnen  Gegcnstandc  dcrselben  cine  system.  Ueber- 
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sicht  giebt.  als  jeden  dahin  einschlagenden  Ausdruck  der 
luther.  Uebers.  erklart — J.Th.L.  1795.  II.  Th.  1800.  8. 

d.  Lexicons  which  refer  to  the  whole  of  the  Scriptures 
and  relate  not  only  to  the  words  but  also  to  their  various 
subjects. 

Besides  Calmets  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  consult  the 
following. 

Biblisches  Reallexicon  iiber  Biblishe  und  die  Bibel  er- 
liiuternde  alte  Geschichte,  Erdbeschreibun.g,  etc.  Onomato- 
logie  der  in  der  Bibel  vorkommenden  interessantesten 
Personen,  etc.  (herausg.  von.  bV.  F.  Hezel,)  L.  1783 — 85. 

III.  4. 

Ge.  Lad.  Gebhardl  biblisches  Wbrterbuch  iiber  die 
sammtlichen  heil.  Bucher  des  A.  und  N.  Bundes — mit 
einer  Vorr.  von  Hezel,  Lemgo,  1796.  III.  8 

Biblische  Encyclopsidie,  oder  exegetisches  Realworter- 
buch  iiber  die  sammtlichen  Huifswissenschaften  des  Ausle- 
gers,  nach  den  Bediirfnissen  jetziger  Zeit.  Burch  eitie 
Gesellschaft  von  Gelehehrten,  (ed.  Leun.)  Gothae  1693 — 
96.  IV.  4. 

3.  The  various  kinds  of  Commentaries  on  the  New 
Testament. 

Concerning  these,  we  have  already  treated  in  a  former 
part  of  this  work. 

a.  Of  those  written  in  Latin,  the  most  important,  are, 

Ling.  Grotii  Annotationes  in  N.  Test.,  Amst.  1641 — . 

50.  III.  voll.  etiam  in  Crit.  Sacris,  et  Calov:i  Bibiiis  iiius- 
tratis,  et  cum  praef.  Chr.  Em.  de  Windheim,  Erl.  1755, 
57.  II.  Voll.  4. 

Jo.  idlb.  Bengelii  Gnomon  N.  Test.  Editio  tertia  ul- 
lustrata  per  Em.  Bengelium,  Tub.  1773.  4. 

b.  Commentaries  written  in  German. 

Cph.  dlug.  Hammann's  Erklarung  des  N.Test.,  Hann. 
1750—53. 

Fr.  L.  Iioeper  Exeget.  Handbuch  desN.  Test,  zweite 
Aufl.  1793 - 1802. 
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J  E.  Chr.  Schmidt  philologish-exeget.  Clavis  iiber 
das  N.  Test.,  Giess.  1735. 

J.  J.  Stolz  Erlauterunsren  zum  N.  Test,  fiir  gciibte 
und  gebildete  Leser.,  Harm.  1800 — 2. 

c.  Commentaries  in  other  languages. 

These  have  been  mentioned,  in  the  early  part  of  this 
work.  In  addition  to  those  there  referred  to,  should  be 
noted, 

JBeausobre  Remarques  histor.  crit.  et  philologiques  sur 
le  N.  Test.,  a  la  Ilaye,  1742.  4. 

« Bug.  Calmet  Commentaire  litteral  sur  tous  les  livres 
de  l’ancien  et  nouveau  Test.,  P.  1724. 

The  various  classes  of  commentaries,  as  to  their  man¬ 
ner,  and  design,  should  be  distinguished,  as  the  grammat¬ 
ical,  doctrinal,  practical,  &c. 

In  the  use  of  the  helps  which  have  been  here  enume¬ 
rated,  the  interpreter  should  observe  the  following  rules. 

1.  He  should  endeavour  himself  to  discover  the  sense, 
in  the  use  of  every  grammatical  and  historical  aid  in  his 
power,  before  he  consults  the  opinions  of  others,  as  their 
diversity  of  sentiment  and  ingenious  conjectures  have 
often  a  greater  tendency  to  mislead,  than  to  guide  to  the 
truth. 

2.  He  must  attend  to  the  arguments,  by  which  their 
opinions  are  supported,  and  not  trust  to  the  authority  of 
any  name,  nor  suffer  himself  to  be  misled  by  the  appearance 
of  novelty  and  ingenuity,  nor  by  the  display  of  learning  on 
the  part  of  the  Commentator. 

3.  In  the  use  of  Lexicons,  we  must  be  careful  not  to 
confound,  the  true  and  constant  signification  of  words,  with 
the  sense  which  may  belong  to  them  in  certain  combina¬ 
tions,  or  in  certain  passages;  that  we  do  not  suppose  that  a 
sense  which  is  confined  to  a  peculiar  construction  or  con¬ 
nexion,  is  universally  applicable  ;  and  that  we  do  not  suf¬ 
fer  ourselves  to  be  deceived  by  passages  gathered  from  va- 
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rious  sources,  without  having  respect  to  the  connexion  in 
which  they  stand. 

4.  In  those  commentaries,  in  which  the  opinions  of 
many  men  are  brought  together,  or  which  contain  obser¬ 
vations  derived  from  a  variety  of  sources,  it  is  frequently 
the  case  that  there  is  so  much  confusion,  that  the  quota- 
ti  ms  cannot  be  sufficiently  understood  withont  a  reference 
to  the  sources  whence  they  were  taken. 

5.  There  is  a  respect  due  to  the  opinons  of  those  com¬ 
mentators,  of  whose  skill,  erudition,  diligence  and  judg¬ 
ment  we  have  sufficient  evidence ;  but  we  are  not  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  interpretation  proposed  by  them,  can  alone 
be  correct  ;  nor  are  we  to  undervalue  those  who,  do  not 
choose  to  pronounce  ex  cathedra,  on  the  sense  of  a  pas¬ 
sage,  when  there  is  really  great  doubt  as  to  its  true 
meaning. 

XI.  There  are  besides  the  commentaries,  already 
mentioned,  discussions  of  particular  passages  of  more 
than  usual  difficulty,  either  edited  separately,  or  in 
collections ;  which  the  interpretin’  should  by  no 
means  neglect,  because  they  are  often  of  more  real 
value  than  entire  volumes. 

The  same  cautions  should  be  observed  in  using  this 
species  of  commentaries,  as  were  suggested  in  reference  to 
others. 

A.  Collections  of  various  essays  and  commentaries. 

Tempe  Helvetica  dissertationes  atque  observationes 
theologicas,  philoll.  crit.  hist,  exhibens.  Editio  secunda. 
Tiguri  1737—42.  VI.  8. 

Museum  Helveticum  ad  iuvandas  litteras  in  publicos 
usus  apertum.  Tiguri  1746 — 53.  XXVIII.  fasciculi  f.  VII. 
Voll.  S. 

Bibliotheca  historico-pbilologico-theologica.Bremae  1718 
— 27.  Classes  VIII.  (quaeque  sex  fascicc  )  VIII.  8. 
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Bibliotheca  Bremensis  nova  histor.  philol.  theologica, 
Brem.  et  Amst.  1760 — 67.  VI.  Classes  (quaeque  trium 
fascc.)  VI.  S. 

Museum  hist,  philol.  theologicum,  Brem.  172S — 32. 
II.  voll.  (quodque  IV.  partt. )  8. 

N c.  Barkey  Bibli  theca  Hagana  hist,  philol.  theol.ad 
continuationem  novae  Bibl.  Brem.  Amst.  176S — 74.  VI. 
Classes  (qaevis  3.  fascc.)  6.  voll.  8. 

Ejusd.  Museum  Haganum  hist,  philol.  theologicum 
Hag.  Com.  1774 — SO.  IV.  Tomi  8.  (quisque  II.  Partt. 
constans.) 

Ejusd.  Symbolae  litterariae  Haganae  ad  incrementum 
scientiarum  omne  genus,  Hag.  Com.  1777 — 81.  II.  Class¬ 
es  (quaeque  3.  fascc. )  8. 

Symbolae  litterariae — ex  Haganis  factae  Duisburgenses, 
curante  Jo.  Pet.  Berg,  Hag.  Com.  1783 — S6.  Tomi  II. 
quisque  duabus  Partt.  constans,  S. 

J.  Pet .  Berg  Museum  Duisburgense  Hag.  Com.  et 
Duisb.  17S2 — S5.  II.  Tomi,  quisque  duabus  Partt.  8. 

Symbolae  litterariae  ad  incrementum  scientiarum  omne 
genus  a  variis  amice  collatae.  Brem.  1744 — 49.  III.  Tomi, 
S.  quisque  IV.  Partt.  constans. 

Symbolarum  litterari arum  ad  incrementum  scientiarum 
omne  genus  collectio  altera.  Hal.  1754.  S. 

Bibliotheca  Lubecensis,  Lub.  1725 — 30.  XII.  8. 

Xova  Bibliotheca  Lubecencis,  L.  1753 — 57.  VIII.  8. 

Miscellanea  Lubecensia,  Rost,  et  Wism.  1758 — 61. 

IV.  8. 

Repertorium  fiir  biblische  und  morgenlandische  Litte- 
ratur  f Eichhornio  editore)  L.  1777 — SG.  XVIII.  S. 

X'eues  Repertorium  fiir  bibl.  und  morgenl.  Litteralur, 
herausgeg.  von  H.  E.  G.  Paulus ,  Jen.  1790,  91.  VIII.  S. 

H.  E.  G.  Paulus  Memorabilien,  eine  philos.  theol. 
Zeitschrift,  der  Geschichte  und  Philosophic  der  Religion, 
dem  Bibelstudium  und  der  morgenl.  Litt.  gewidmet.  L. 
1791—96.  VIII.  8. 
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Magazin  fur  Religionsphilosophie,  Exegese  und  Kir- 
chengesch.  herausgegeben  von  D.  II.  Ph.  C.  Henke, 
Helmst.  1793 — 96.  VI.  8.  Neues  Magazin  fur  Reli- 
gionsphil.  Exegese,  etc.  1797 — 1802.  VI.  8. 

(Corrodi)  Beytrage  zur  Beforderung  des  verniinftigen 
Denkcns  in  der  Religion,  Frf.  et  L.  1780 — 1802.  XX.  8. 

Thcologisches  Journal  fur  achte  Protestanten,  herausg. 
von  I.  II.  Bremi,  I.  B.  1.  St.  Zur.  1802,  S. 

II.  A.  Grimm  et  L.  Ph.  Muzel  Stromata,  cine  Unter- 
hallungsschrift  fur  Theoiogen,  Duisb.  1787.  f. 

I.  F.  Flatt  Magazin  fiir  christl.  Dogmatik  und  Moral, 
etc.  Tiib.  1796—1802.  VIII.  8. 

(S '.Bloch)  Theoiogen.  Erster  B.  1,2.  Heft.  Odensee, 
1791.  S. 

'  I  C.  fV.  Angus  ti  theolog.  Blatter,  oder  Nachrichten, 
Anfragen  und  Bemerkungen  theol.  Inhalts,  Gothae  1797. 
f.  II.  8.  Ejusd.  Neue  theol.  Blatter  1798.  f.  III.  8.  Ejusd. 
theologische  Monatsschrift  1,  II.  Jahrgang.  (4  vol.,  quodque 
6.  fascc.  constans)  ib.  1802.  et  1802. 

Archiv  zur  Vervollkommnung  des  Bibelstudiums,  her¬ 
ausgegeben  von  I.  L.  IV.  Scherer,  1.  Bandes  1.  St.  Alt. 
1801.  S. 

Der  Schriftforscher  zur  Belebung  eines  griindl.  Bibel¬ 
studiums  und  Verbreitung  der  reinen,  verschonernden  Re¬ 
ligion,  herausgeg.  von  I.  L.  IV.  Scherer.  Weim.  1803. 
1.  St. 

Theologisch-praktische  Monatsschrift,  herausg.  in  Linz 
von  einer  Gesellschaft.  Erster  Jahrgang  1802. 

Praktisch.  theol.  Magazin  fiir  kathol.  Geistliche,  her¬ 
ausg.  von  D.  Mich.  Feder,  I.  B.  1,  2,  3.  St.  Nbg.  179S — 
1800. 

Repertorium  fiir  Fadrelandets  Religionslarere.  (5.  fas¬ 
ciculi,  Havn.  1797.  8.) 

Commentaries  and  Essays  publ.  by  the  Society  for  pro¬ 
moting  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  ;  Lond.  Vol.  I. 
1784.  II.  87.  8. 
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D.  C.  Van  Vorst  Vitledkundig  en  godgelcerd  Maga- 
zin,  Levd.  indead  a.  17*8.  4. 

I.  D.  Michaelis  Orienlalische  und  exegetische  Biblio¬ 
thek,  Frf.  a.  M.  1771  — 1789.  XXIV.  8.  Neue  orient,  und 
exeget.  Bibliothek,  Gbtt.  1786 — 93.  IX.  8.  (ultima  volu- 
mina  cura  Th.  Chr.  Tychsenii.) 

L  Gf.  Eichhorn  Allgemeine  Bibliothek  der  biblischen 
Litteratur.  L.  1787 — 1801.  X.  S.  (quodque  vol.  senis 
partt. 

Neues  theologisches  Journal  herausgegeben  von  H-  K. 
Al.  Hanlein  und  Chp/i.  F.  Amman  (mdea  V.  Vol.  Paxilo 
soeio,  inde  ab  Vol.  XII.  edente  /.  Ph.  Gablero,  unde 
etiam  sub.  tit-  Neustes  theol.  Journal,  herausg.  von  Gabler.) 
Norimb.  1793 — 1801.  XVII.  8. 

Journal  fur  theolog.  Litt  ratur,  herausgegeben  von  D. 
Joh.  Ph.  Gabler,  Norimb.  1S01.  f.  IV.  8.  (etiam  sub  tit. 
Neuestes  theol.  Journal,  Vol.  VII.  et  seqq. 

B.  Exegetical  observations  on  different  passages. 
Observationes  selectae  in  varia  loca  N.  Test,  sive  Laur. 
Ramiresii  de  Prado  Penteeontarchus,  Alex.  Mori  in  N. 
Feed.  Notae  et  Pet.  Possini  Spied.  Evangelicum — c.  praef. 
Jo.  Alb.  Fabricii ,  Ilamb.  1712.  8. 

Corn.  Adami  Observatt.  theol.  philologies  quibus  loca 
S.  Cod.,  N.  prassertim  Feed.,  iilustrantur.  Gron.  1710.  4. 
Ejusd.  Exercitationes  exergeticae — Acc.  Scholia  ad  X.  lo¬ 
ca  Act.  App.  Gron.  1712.  4. 

Jo.  Henr.  Mail  Observatt.  Sacrarum  ad  diversa  utri- 
usque  Test,  loca  Liber  I.  ed.  2.  auctior.  Frf.  1716.  Liber 
II.  ed.  2.  auct.  1722.  Liber  III.  1714.  Liber  IV.  Subiici- 
tur  Specimen  Supplem.  Thes.  Gr.  L.  Henr.  Stephani 
1715.  8. 

Ge.  Lud.  Oederi  Animadversiones  Sacrae,  Brunsu. 
1747.  8. 

Jo.  Lund.  Spicilegium  enchiridii  exegetici  in  Nov. 
Test,  ceu  tabs  deinceps  edendi  Specimina.,  Havn.  et  L. 
1802.  8. 
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/.  Gurlitt  Lectionum  in  N.  T.  Specimen  I,  II.,  Magd. 
1797,  1SC0.  4. 

Theod .  Fr.  Stange  theologische  Symmikta.  Hal. 
1S02.  II.  8. 

P.  H.  Heine  Schrifterklarungen.  Voran  eine  Abh.  von 
der  Metaphor  in  Ascet.  Vortriigen.,  Sclnver.  1788.  8.  Erste 
Fortsetzung.  1790.  8. 

C.  Ch.  L.  Schmidt  F.xegetische  Bcytriige  zu  den 
Schriften  des  N.  Bund.  Frf.  a.  M.  1791.  ss.  II.  8.  (quod- 
bue  vol.  6.  Partt. ) 

C.  Exegetical  Dissertation. 

Griindliche  Ausziige  aus  den  neuesten  theolog.  etc. 
Disputationen,  L.  1733 — 40.  VIII.  8. 

M.  Jac.  Frid.  Wildeshausen  Bibliotheca  Disputatt. 
theoll.  philoll.  in  V.  et  N.  T. — editio  priori  auctior.  Hamb. 
1710.  4. 

C.  H.  Schereligii  Bibliotheca  dispp. — in  V.  et  N.  Test. 
Hamb.  173G.  s.  III.  4. 

Thesaurus  theol.  philol.  s.  Sylloge  diss.  elegantiorum 
ad — V.  et  N.  T.  loca  a  Theoll.  Protest,  in  Germania  con- 
scriptarum,  Amst.  1701.  s.  II.  fob 

Thesaurus  novus  theol.  philol.  s.  Sylloge  diss.  exegett. 
ex  museo  Theod.  Hasaei  et  Conr.  Ikenii,  L.  B.  1732. 
II.  f. 

Conr.  Ekenii  Dissertatt.  phil.  theoll.  in  diversa  sacri 
cod.  utriusque  instrum,  loca — L.  B,  1749.  4. 

I.  Oelrichs  Belgii  litterati  Opuscula  hist.  phil.  theoll. 
Brem.  1774.  II.  8.  Ejusd.  Daniae  et  Sueciae  litteratae 
Opuscula — ib.  eod.  II.  8.  Ei.  Germaniae  lit.  Opuscula 
theoll.  Brem.  1772—74.  II.  8. 

Commentationes  theologicae  editse  a  I.  C.  Velthusen, 
C.  Th.  Kuinoel  et  G.  Jl.  Rnperti,  L.  1794 — 99.  VI.  8. 
Commentationum  theoll.  sex  voluminibus  editarum  Spici- 
legium  ad  usus  synodales  continuatum  a  I.  C.  Velthusen. 
Fascic.  I.  Brem.  1802.  8. 
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Sylloge  Coirmentationum  theologg.  edita  a  Dav.  Iul. 
Pott  et  Geo.  Alex.  Ruperti,  Helmst.  1S00 — 2.  III.  8. 

H.  Muentinghe  Sylloge  Opusculorum  ad  doctrinam  sa- 
cram  pertinentium.  L.  B.  1791.  93.  II.  8. 

I.  L.  Moshemii  diss.  ad  sanctiores  disciplinas  pertiner.- 
tium  Syntagma,  L.  1733.  4. 

I.  G.  Altmanni  Meletemata  Philologico-critica.  Trai. 
ad  Rh.  1753.  III.  4. 

I.  A.  Ernesti  Opuscula  theologica.  Ed.  secunda  auc- 
tior,  L.  1792.  8.  (Prima  1773,  accesserunt  nunc  10,  C'om- 
mentt.) 

I.  A.  Xoesseit  Opuscula  ad  interpretationem  SS.  SS. 
C.  G.  Storr  Opuscula  academica  ad  interpret.  LL.  SS. 
pertinentia.  Tub.  1796'. 

S.  F.  N.  Mori  Dissertationes  theologicas  et  philologies. 
Yol.  I.  L.  1787,  II.  1794.  S. 

Etiam  Doederltni,  Seileri,  Ammonii ,  Greenii .  Heil- 
manni,  Frommani,  Kiemcyeri ,  Gehii,  Schulzii,  I.  D. 
Michaelis ,  Opuscula,  Camereri  (kritische  Versuche)  Hen- 
kii  (Opuscula  academica  theolog.  potissimum  argumenti. 
L.  1802.  S.)  hue  pertinent. 


PART  II. 

PRECEPTS  FOR  PROPERLY  EXPLAINING  THE  NEW  TES¬ 
TAMENT. 


I.  As  it  is  the  great  object  of  the  interpreter, 
that  those  for  whom  he  interprets  any  work  should 
clearly  perceive  the  meaning  of  all  its  parts ;  it  is 
not  sufficient  that  he  himself  should  understand  his 
author;  he  must  exhibit  his  meaning  to  others  in 
perspicuous  and  appropriate  language. 


It  is  necessary,  therefore, 

1.  That  he  should  use  the  greatest  diligence  in  explain¬ 
ing  the  signification  of  words,  and  avoid  that  levity,  or  care¬ 
lessness,  by  which  many  things  are  overlooked. 

2.  That-  he  should  employ  all  his  acumen,  in  distinctly 
conceiving  and  clearly  expressing  the  true  sense. 

3.  The  greatest  care  is  requisite,  in  exhibiting  the  con¬ 
nexion  of  the  discourse,  and  in  explaining  the  nature  of  the 
arguments  and  of  the  subjects. 

4.  That  peculiar  art  should  be  studied,  by  which  the  in¬ 
terpreter  teaches  his  readers  to  discover  the  meaning  them¬ 
selves. 

5.  He  should  choose  those  words  which  most  exactly 
correspond  to  those  of  his  author. 

6.  When  many  words  are  used  in  the  same  general 
sense,  he  should  select  the  most  definite  and  perspicuous. 

7.  He  should  not  only  exhibit  the  true  sense,  but  also 
explain  how  that  sense  came  to  be  attached  to  the  words  in 
that  particular  place,  and  exhibit  the  grounds  or  reasons 
of  it. 

II.  Thedi  versity  in  the  objects  of  commentators, 
produces  a  corresponding  diversity  in  the  method  of 
exposition,  and  gives  rise  to  Scholia,  Perpetual  Anno¬ 
tations,  Commentaries,  Observations  upon  particular 
passages.  From  the  different  objects  of  these  seve¬ 
ral  methods  of  exposition,  can  be  easily  understood 
what  is  required  in  each,  and  what  attention  is  to 
be  given  to  the  explanation  of  words,  and  what  to. 
the  subject  matter. 

The  interpreter  should  determine  what  method  of  in¬ 
terpretation  he  intends  to  pursue,  and  should  adhere  to  it. 

Scholia  contain  brief  expositions  of  the  meaning  of 
words  and  phrases,  and  of  the  subject  treated,  without  ex- 
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hibiting  the  grounds  of  the  exposition.  They  have  the 
advantage  of  leading  the  reader  more  directly  to  the  sense. 
Perpetual  Annotations  illustrate  every  thing,  omitting 
no  passage  nor  subject,  exhibiting  a  summary  of  observa¬ 
tions  and  discussions  on  the  author.  Commentaries  enter 
into  the  business  of  explanation,  more  fully,  and  subtlely, 
and  with  greater  apparatus  of  learning.  The  subjects  are 
more  copiously  examined  and  explained,  and  more  nume¬ 
rous  illustrations  adduced.  They  are  designed  for  more 
advanced  students,  and  for  interpreters  themselves.  Books 
of  Observations  upon  particular  passages,  are  more  ex¬ 
tended  in  their  interpretations,  than  it  is  possible  for  com¬ 
mentaries  to  be  ;  they  embrace  the  materials  which  belong 
to  all  the  other  classes. 

III.  A  peculiar  and  important  method  of  exposi¬ 
tion  is  that  of  versions  and  paraphrases.  Neither  can 
he  properly  executed  unless  their  authors  have  pre¬ 
viously  mastered  the  book  or  passage  they  intend  to 
translate  or  paraphrase,  and  are  well  versed  in  the 
language  into  which  the  translation  is  made.  Ver- 
sions  of  different  hooks,  and  with  different  designs, 
should  not  all  be.conducted  upon  the  same  plan. 

A  translation  is  the  rendering  fully,  perspicuously, 
and  faithfully  the  words  and  ideas  of  an  author  into  a  dif¬ 
ferent  language  from  that  which  he  used.  A  paraphrase 
is  the  expression,  in  greater  extent,  of  the  meaning  of  the 
author,  where  what  is  necessary  to  explain  the  connexion, 
and  exhibit  the  sense,  is  inserted.  The  utility  of  both  is 
great,  but  neither  can  supercede  the  necessity  of  more  ex¬ 
tended  and  minute  interpretation. 

A  version  should  be,  1.  correct;  2.  aithful,  in  expres¬ 
sing  the  nrecise  manner  in  which  the  idea  is  presented,  the 
figures,  the  order,  connexion,  and  mode  of  writing,  yet 
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not  always  literal,  and  expressing  word  for  word.  3.  It 
should  be  accommodated  to  the  idiom  of  the  language  the 
translator  is  using.  4.  It  should  be  perspicuous  and  flow¬ 
ing. 

In  reference  to  versions  it  may  be  enquired,  1.  Under 
what  circumstances  may  it  be  lawful  to  depart  from  the 
style  and  manner  of  the  author  ?  (there  are  words,  figures, 
modes  of  construction,  which  cannot  be  literally  expres¬ 
sed  in  a  different  language) .  2 .  Whether  the  Hebraic  con¬ 

struction  is  to  be  retained  ?  It  seems  by  no  means  proper 
that  the  peculiar  manner  of  an  ancient  author  should  be  en¬ 
tirely  obliterated,  much  less  that  a  different  manner  should 
be  obtruded  upon  him.  3.  Whether  the  technical  terms 
which  occur  in  the  New  Testament  should  be  changed  for 
others. 

In  a  paraphrase  it  is  required,  1.  that  all  the  ideas  of 
the  author,  their  connexion  and  order,  be  fully  and  clear¬ 
ly  exhibited  ;  2.  that  nothing  be  inserted  which  the  dis¬ 
course  of  the  author  does  not  really  contain ;  3.  that  it  be 
not  too  prolix  ;  4.  that  it  be  perspicuous  and  easy. 

J.  J.  Griesbach  fiber  rlie  verschiedenen  Arten  deutsch.  Bibelubersetzun- 
gen,  Repert.  f.  Bibl.  und  morg.  Litt.  VI. 

Hen.  Gf.  Rdchardi  Tractatus  gramm.  theol.  de  adornanda  X.  Test,  ver- 
sione  vere  Latina — L.  1796.  8. 

IV.  The  interpreter  should  be  careful,  not  to 
transgress  his  own  limits,  and  encroach  upon  the 
province  of  the  critic,  or  theologian.  Something, 
indeed,  which  strictly  pertains  to  these  departments, 
may  be  requisite,  to  the  full  understanding  and  ex¬ 
position  of  the  passage  he  may  wish  to  explain  ;  as 
far,  therefore,  as  is  requisite  to  attain  this  object,  it 
may  be  proper  for  him  to  proceed. 

As  to  the  limits  of  the  interpreter,  it  may  be  remark¬ 
ed,  that  his  work  is  finished  when  we  are  taught,  I.  what 
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the  author  thought,  or  said,  2.  the  manner  in  which  he 
said  it,  3.  the  sense  in  which,  what  he  says,  is  to  be  under¬ 
stood. 

The  more  ancient  interpreters  erred, 

a.  In  mingling  too  many  doctrinal  discussions  in  their 
expositions,  (cf.  J.  A.  Ernesti  Praelectt.  in  Ep.  ad  Hebr.) 

b.  In  introducing  too  much  of  history  and  archaeology, 
not  immediately  connected  with  the  passage  under  con¬ 
sideration. 

c.  They  investigated  too  exclusively  the  arguments  of 
the  Sacred  Writers. 

Modern  commentators  have  erred,  a.  in  too  frequently 
and  copiously  disputing  about  the  subjects,  or  the  events 
of  Scripture,  b.  and  also  in  applying  the  passages  they  treat¬ 
ed  so  extensively  to  morals.  For  although  the  methods  of 
exposition  may  be  different,  as  authors  have  different  ob¬ 
jects  in  view,  yet  the  office  of  the  interpreter,  the  critic, 
the  theologian,  and  the  popular  teacher,  should  never  be 
confounded. 

In  order  to  become  skilled  in  interpreting  the  Sacred 
Volume,  we  must  read  with  care  the  best  examples  or  mo¬ 
dels  of  every  class  of  interpreters,  study  the  works  which 
have  been  written  on  the  interpretation  both  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  and  practise  ourselves,  not  only  in 
the  exposition  of  the  sacred,  but  also  of  profane  writers. 
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C.  CHS.  TITTMANN, 
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INTRODUCTION- 


Charles  Christian  Tittmann,  the  author  of  the 
following  article,  was  formerly  Professor  of  Theology,  at 
Witemberg,  and  afterwards  Superintendent  of  the  Dio¬ 
cese  of  Dresden.  His  principal  Theological  works,  are, 
his  Opuscula  Theologica,  published  in  1803;  his  Edition 
of  Thalemann's  Latin  Version  of  the  Gospels  of  Mat¬ 
thew,  Luke,  and  John,  with  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ; 
his  Tract  de  vestigiis  Gnosticorum  in  N.  T.,  frustra 
quaesitis,  Lip.  1773  ;  and  his  Meletemata  Sacra,  or  ex- 
egetical,  critical,  and  doctrinal  Commentary  upon  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John.  To  this  latter  work  are  prefixed  a 
Preface,  which  contains  an  exhibition  of  the  principles  of 
interpretation,  on  which  he  had  formed  his  commentary, 
and  Prolegomena,  containing  the  usual  subjects  of  prelimi¬ 
nary  discussion. 

It  is  the  former  of  these  pieces  which  is  here  translated. 
We  have  denominated  it  from  its  subject,  in  preference  to 
calling  it  a  “Preface  to  St.  John’s  Gospel,”  because  it  is 
of  a  more  general  character,  than  this  title  would  lead  the 
reader  to  suppose. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  historical  method  of  inter¬ 
pretation  here  reprobated,  is  the  application  of  the  doctrine 
of  accommodation  which  has  been  mentioned  on  the  20th 
page  of  the  preceding  article,  to  the  interpretation  of  the  N. 
T.  Perhaps  few  causes  have  operated  more  extensively 
and  effectually,  in  promoting  erroneous  opinions  than  the 
prevalence  of  this  doctrine.  Its  most  active  and  success¬ 
ful  promoter,  was  J.  S.  Seniler,  professor  of  Theology,  at 
Halle.  His  Apparatus  for  the  liberal  interpretation  of  the 
N.  T.,  and  his  Apparatus  for  the  liberal  interpretation  of 
the  Old  Test.,  recommend  the  loosest  principles  in  the  ex¬ 
position  of  the  Sacred  Volume.  The  writers  upon  this 
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doctrine  are  enumerated  above,  (p.  21.)  An  able  refuta¬ 
tion  of  Semler’s  Theory,  may  be  found  in  Storr’s  Tract 
on  the  historical  sense,  contained  in  the  first  volume  of 
his  Opuscula.  This  Tract  has  been  translated  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  country  by  Mr.  Gibbs. 

The  importance  of  this  subject  is  very  evident.  It  must 
be  perceived  that  if  the  principle  contended  for  be  admit¬ 
ted,  every  one  will  be  at  liberty  to  assert,  that  any  doc¬ 
trine  he  may  see  fit  to  object  to,  is  a  mere  accommodation 
to  Jewish  opinion.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  existence 
and  agency  of  Satan,  the  reality  of  demoniacal  possessions, 
the  expiatory  character  of  Christ’s  sufferings,  and  many 
other  important  doctrines  are  explained  away.  Every  in¬ 
dividual’s  opinions,  or  what  he  cads  his  reason,  is  made  the 
supreme  judge  on  matters  of  religion.  That  this  is  really 
the  case,  will  appear  from  the  slightest  inspection  of  the 
criteria  which  Van  Hemert,  one  of  the  most  systematic 
advocates  of  the  doctrine,  lays  down  to  determine  when, 
and  how  far  this  accommodation  is  to  be  admitted.  “  If 
any  thing  be  taught  which  is  contrary  to  reason,  it  is  an 
accommodation,  as  for  example,  that  Satan  entered  into 
any  one.  If  there  be  a  contradiction  between  two  passa¬ 
ges,  as  when  it  is  said  in  one  passage,  if  a  sinner  repent  of 
his  sins,  they  shall  no  more  be  remembered  ;  in  another, 
that  we  are  saved  by  Christ’s  death  as  an  offering,  tnat 
without  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission  ;  we  are 
to  ask  which  is  most  accordant  with  reason,  and  consider 
the  passage  which  is  least  so,  an  accommodation,  and  in 
this  instance,  it  is  the  offering  and  the  blood  which  are  an 
accommodation  to  the  notions  of  the  Jews.”  The  same 
supremacy  of  the  previous  and  independent  opinions  of 
the  author,  above  the  SS.  is  evident  through  'the  work, 
and  is  indeed  essential  to  the  doctrine. 

It  may  be  presumed,  that  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  history  of  the  church,  and  especially  in  that  depart¬ 
ment  of  its  history  which  relates  to  Christian  doctrines, 
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must  be  desirous 'of  knowing  something  of  a  controversy 
which  has  had  so  much  influence.  But  it  is  not  merely  as 
a  matter  of  history,  that  this  subject  calls  for  the  attention 
of  the  American  student.  It  is  evident  that  this  doctrine 
is  only  a  modification  of  the  theory,  which  determines 
the  sense  of  SS.,  by  deciding  what  is,  oris  not  reasonable  ; 
and  which  has  as  effectually  excluded  the  doctrines  of  the 
Deity  of  Christ,  and  his  atonement  from  the  SS.,  because, 
they  were  deemed  inconsistent  with  reason,  as  could  have 
been  done  by  the  most  skilful  advocate  for  historical  inter¬ 
pretation.  It  is  in  this  view  a  matter  of  practical  import¬ 
ance,  that  we  understand  the  different  forms  under  which 
the  same  general  principle  is  presented  ;  and  be  prepared  to 
show  how  inconsistent  this  wrhole  system  under  all  its  mo¬ 
difications,  is,  with  that  strict  and  only  legitimate  method 
of  interpretation,  for  which  our  author  is  so  strenuous  an 
advocate. 
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The  continuation  and  completion  of  those  Dissertations 
upon  the  Gospel  according  to  John,  of  which  so  much  as 
relates  to  the  first  four  chapters,  was  published  by  us  thir¬ 
teen  years  ago,  has  been  a  matter  of  long  and  frequent 
thought.  To  this  labour  we  have  not  only  been  excited 
by  the  friends  and  patrons  of  Biblical  Interpretation,  but 
also  allured  by  the  daily  study,  and  great  admiration  of 
the  Sacred  Volume.  From  early  youth  the  perusal  of  the 
Scriptures  has  been  in  an  eminent  degree  delightful  ;  in 
their  interpretation,  we  have  spent  the  chief  and  the  sweetest 
portion  of  life  ;  and  from  experience  can  declare,  that  these 
pursuits  can  cherish  youth,  and  sooth  old  age  ;  give  new 
ornament  to  prosperity*,  and  afford  a  refuge  and  a  solace 
amid  the  ills  of  life.  And  amongst  all  the  Sacred  Writ¬ 
ings,  this  work  of  John  has,  in  a  special  manner,  gained 
our  affection,  and  holds  in  our  estimation  an  eminent  place 
in  the  Inspired  Volume.  In  this  book,  if  any*  where,  is 
Christ  to  be  found  ;  here  we  do  not  merely  see  him  act¬ 
ing,  but  we  hear  him  speaking,  and  in  almost  every  in¬ 
stance,  we  may  say,  speaking  of  himself,  his  Father,  and 
his  decrees  and  purposes  with  respect  to  man’s  salvation. 
Whoever  he  be  that  would  become  acquainted  with  Jesus, 
and  learn  what  and  how  great  was  his  character,  let  him 
learn  of  John,  let  him  peruse  this  book.  And  we  confess, 
that  an  intention  of  making  public  a  complete  commenta- 
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ry  upon  the  Gospel  by  John,  was  confirmed  by  observing 
so  many  things,  from  so  many  different  hands,  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time,  written  as  comments  upon  this  work,  and  yet 
most  opposite,  not  only  to  the  meaning  of  the  Evangelist, 
and  of  Jesus  himself,  and  to  evangelical  truth,  but  even  to 
all  historical  verity,  and  thus  in  a  high  degree  injurious  to 
our  glorious  Master  ;  and  further,  by  the  hope  and  earnest 
desire  of  adding  something  by  means  of  which,  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  this  Gospel,  and  the  majesty  of  our  Lord  Jesus, 
and  the  grandeur  of  his  work  of  salvation,  might  be  vindi¬ 
cated  from  the  aspersions  of  adversaries  ;  as  well  as  that 
the  meaning  of  the  Gospel  might  be  rendered  more  clear, 
and  the  faith  of  those  who  read  confirmed. 

In  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  we  have  pursu¬ 
ed,  and  shall  ever  pursue  that  mode,  which  those  who 
have  been  most  eminent  in  the  criticism  of  classic  authors, 
as  well  as  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  and  who  have  been  most 
skilled  in  Hebrew, Greek,  and  Latin  literature,  have  ever  es¬ 
teemed  the  only  true  and  legitimate  method  of  interpreta¬ 
tion,  and  above  all  others,  worthy  of  a  man  of  letters  ;  I 
speak  of  that  which  is  denominated  the  grammatical  mode 
of  interpretation,  which  proposes,  by  the  aid  of  ex¬ 
tensive  literary  attainments,  to  investigate  the  precise 
sense  of  the  words,  by  means  of  attending  to  the  tiszis  lo- 
quendi  and  other  grammatical  points,  and  when  this  sense 
has  been  determined,  to  express  it  in  accordance  with  the 
idiom  of  any  language,  and  confirming  this  sense  by  the 
fixed  principles  of  grammar,  to  arrive,  through  the  precise 
meaning  of  words,  to  the  knowledge  of  things  themselves. 

Some  may  perhaps  be  disposed  to  denominate  this  the 
Historical  Method,  and  to  this  the  learned  interpreter 
will  not  object.  The  most  ancient  interpreters,  indeed, 
made  use  of  this  appellation,  or,  at  least,  spoke  in  high 
commendation  of  the  Historical  sense  of  the  Scriptures  ; 
yet  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  by  this  they  did  not 
mean  to  convey  the  idea  that  there  was  a  grammatical  in- 
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terpretation  differing  from  the  historical,  or  as  they  ex¬ 
pressed  themselves,  that  the  literal  sense  was  one,  and  the 
historical  another,  but  rather  to  distinguish  the  historical 
sense  from  that  which  was  spiritual ,  moral,  and  mystical , 
and  which  the  interpreters  of  those  days  thought  they 
could  discover  in  the  Scriptures  ;  they  therefore  made  use 
of  the  denominations  Grammatical  and  Historical  as  sy¬ 
nonymous.  And  in  this  they  were  doubtless  correct  ;  for 
Grammatical  interpretation  is  for  the  most  part  Historical, 
inasmuch  as  it  depends  for  its  correctness  upon  the  usus 
loquendi ,  which  is  a  matter  of  history,  and  is  deduced 
from  the  observations  of  Grammarians  upon  the  significa¬ 
tion  of  words  and  phrases,  teaching  what  is  the  import  of 
every  expression,  at  every  different  peViod,  in  every  sci¬ 
ence,  with  each  particular  author  and  nation,  and  in  each 
specific  connexion  or  passage  ;  all  which  are  historical 
facts,  which  history  only  can  teach  us.  Those,  then,  who 
assert  that  grammatical  interpretation  only  is  the  true  and 
legitimate  method,  are  by  no  means  to  be  understood  as 
saying  that  the  knowledge  of  historical  facts  is,  in  no  in¬ 
stance,  to  be  introduced  as  an  auxiliary  to  interpretation. 
For  who  ever  supposed  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics 
could  be  understood  and  explained  without  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  history  ?  Indeed  it  is  common  even  for 
the  grammatical  interpreter  to  have  recourse  occasionally  to 
facts,  that  he  may  learn  the  true  power  and  import  of 
words  and  phrases  ;  and  this  is  necessary  in  doctrinal  as 
well  as  historical  discourses.  That  the  latter  must  be  ex¬ 
plained  historically,  to  the  utter  rejection  of  the  mystical 
and  allegorical  interpretation,  cannot,  admit  of  a  doubt  ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  Mores,  who  is  equally  eminent  in 
sacred  and  profane  literature,  has  given  to  both  the  appel¬ 
lation  of  Historical,  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing 
them  from  the  allegorical  and  mystic  sense,  in  imitation  of 
ancient  interpreters.  As  it  regards  doctrinal  passages,  it 
has  been  denied  by  none,  and  indeed  has  received  the 
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sanction  of  the  most  skilful  grammatical  interpreters,  that 
in  such  cases,  as  the  discourses  of  Jesus,  that  for  instance 
with  Nicodemus,  as  well  as  in  the  arguments  of  the  Apos¬ 
tles  concerning  faith,  justification,  works,  and  many  other 
subjects,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  history  of  those 
times,  and  the  opinions  of  those  men  with  whom  the  in¬ 
spired  men  spoke,  and  in  this  way,  and  in  no  other,  can 
the  true  meaning  of  the  passages  be  evinced* 

The  grammatical  interpreter  will  also  concede  w’hat 
is  urged  by  some  of  the  most  noted  recent  critics,  that  the 
Sacred  Writers  in  communicating  and  expounding  the 
principles  of  the  gospel,  so  accommodated  themselves  to 
the  genius  of  their  age,  as  to  use  a  style  and  language 
which  they  would  not  have  used,  had  they  written  for 
different  people,  and  at  another  time.  It  is  an  excellence 
in  teachers,  and  what  we  are  accustomed  to  expect  from 
eminent  masters,  that  they  should  accommodate  themselves 
to  their  several  pupils  ;  yet  we  cannot  too  severely  repro¬ 
bate  the  sentiment  hence  deduced  by  some  of  our  cotem¬ 
poraries,  that  what  we  find  thus  communicated  is  not  to 
be  considered  as  pertaining  to  all  Christians,  and  that  the 
doctrines  thus  revealed  are  by  no  means  common,  and  ne¬ 
cessary  to  every  age,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  a  perpetual 
rule  of  faith  and  practice. 

Thus  the  whole  argument  of  the  Apostle  in  the  Epis¬ 
tle  to  the  Hebrews  concerning  the  priesthood  of  Christ, 
and  his  comparison  with  Moses,  Melchisedek,  and  the 
Aronic  priests,  was  intended  not  for  the  whole  body  of 
Christians  at  that  day,  but  only  for  those  wTho  had  been 
converted  from  Judaism  :  the  Apostle  could  not  have  thus, 
with  convenience,  written  to  the  Gentiles.  This  whole 
Epistle  was  inscribed  to  Christians  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
whose  minds  were  trained  to  an  admiration  of  Moses  and 
Aaron,  whose  eyes  were  dazzled  by  the  pomp  of  the  Sac¬ 
rifices,  the  High  Priest,  and  the  whole  Levitical  service, 
to  which  they  found  nothing  similar  or  equivalent  in  Christ, 
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nor  any  where  in  Christianity,  either  in  the  teachers  or 
the  rites  of  the  religion,  where  all  was  unadorned  and 
simple,  and  totally  divested  of  splendid  pageantry.  It 
was  in  consequence  of  this  change,  that  many,  relinquish¬ 
ing  the  Christian  religion,  reverted  to  Judaism.  To  guard 
against  this  danger,  and  for  the  confirmation  of  their 
minds,  the  Apostle  composed  this  argument,  and  shews, 
first,  that  Jesus  is  far  superior  to  Moses,  whom  they  so 
much  admired  ;  then,  lest  they  should  be  swayed  by  the 
Pontifical  dignity,  that  Christ  in  an  infinite  degree  excels 
all  their  priests  ;  that  they  offered  beasts  in  sacrifice,  by 
which  nothing  real  could  be  effected,  since  they  did  not 
obtain,  but  only  signify  the  remission  of  sin — that  he  on 
the  contrary,  had  given  himself  up  to  death  for  man,  not 
that  he  might  signify  merely,  but  actually  purchase  their 
redemption  ;  that  they  were  minister  to  one  nation  only, 
he,  to  the  whole  human  race  ;  that  they  accomplished  their 
work  upon  earth,  he,  also,  in  the  heavens  ;  that  they  were 
serviceable  for  a  short  time,  he,  for  ever  and  ever  ;  that 
they  were  mortal  and  liable  to  sin,  he  immortal  and  holy  ; 
they  were  mere  men,  he,  the  Eternal  Son  God,  most  per¬ 
fect,  most  glorious,  Gov  sic,  vov  aiwi a  «-svsXeiwfj.e'vov.  This  dis¬ 
cussion,  therefore,  was  undertaken  by  tbe  Apostle,  for 
the  use  of  Jewish  converts,  with  a  most  wise  design,  and 
in  consequence  of  their  great  necessity,  and  imminent 
peril.  But  he  joins  with  this  design,  that  of  setting  forth 
Jesus  Christ,  the  author  and  giver  of  salvation,  and  of  de¬ 
claring  the  majesty  of  his  person,  and  of  that  work,  which 
was  not  completed  upon  this  earth,  but  must  throughout 
eternity,  be  going  on  in  heaven.  The  peculiar  mode  of 
exhibiting  these  doctrines  was  adapted  to  the  condition  of 
those  who  had  been  Jews,  but  the  truth  which  was  con¬ 
veyed  under  all  this  imagery  is  equally  applicable  to  all 
men,  in  every  age.  As  far  as  the  manner  of  communica¬ 
tion  is  concerned,  the  Sacred  W  riters  accommodated  them¬ 
selves  to  the  men  of  those  dajs,  anu  the  wisdom  and  be- 
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nignity  of  God  herein  manifest  ought  to  excite  our  admi¬ 
ration,  but  never  did  they  make  any  accommodation  with 
regard  to  the  principles  of  the  faith.  So  that  it  cannot 
hence  be  deduced  that  this  discourse  of  the  Apostle  could 
have  been  profitable,  only  to  Christians  of  those  times, 
and  that  nothing  more  is  to  be  learnt  from  it,  than  that  sac¬ 
rifices  are  abrogated  by  the  death  of  Christ,  and  are  there¬ 
fore  useless  ;  since  in  this  very  work  are  contained  princi¬ 
ples  altogether  necessary  and  useful  to  all  Christians,  and 
such  as  ought  to  be  the  rule  of  faith  even  unto  the  end  of 
the  world.  Whether  Theologians  have  acted  wisely  in 
explaining  the  work  of  Christ  in  redemption,  by  means  of 
these  figurative  expressions,  and  using  the  words  relating 
to  the  priesthood  in  treating  of  doctrinal  points;  and  whe¬ 
ther  it  would  not  have  been  more  proper  to  express  by 
proper  and  perspicuous  words  those  things  which  the  Sa¬ 
cred  Writers  for  wise  purposes  clothed  in  figurative  lan¬ 
guage  is  another  inquiry.  It  is  the  province  of  the  gram¬ 
matical  interpreter,  to  discover  in  what  instances  the  Sa¬ 
cred  Writers  have  accommodated  themselves  to  the  genius 
of  their  age,  as  to  the  mode  of  discussion,  and  the  import 
of  figurative  language,  and  thus  by  means  of  grammatical 
assistance  to  arrive  at  the  true  meaning  of  the  doctrines 
thus  exhibited. 

It  may  further  be  remarked,  that  in  cases  of  difficulty 
as  to  the  usus  loquendi ,  we  must  refer  to  certain  subsidi¬ 
ary  methods  of  interpretation,  which  have  relation  princi¬ 
pally  to  the  design  and  scope  of  the  discourse.  For  while 
all  legitimate  interpretation  is  dependant  upon  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  u.ms  loquendi,  we  must  still  in  cases 
of  this  kind  where  facts  are  concerned  be  indebted  to  tes¬ 
timony.  Now  it  sometimes  happens,  either  that  such  tes¬ 
timony  is  entirely  wanting,  or  is  so  unsatisfactory  as  to 
leave  the  meaning  still  doubtful ;  as  in  the  discourses  of 
our  Lord,  in  which  he  addresses  his  hearers  in  a  dark  and 
enigmatical  manner  ;  as  Chaji.  Ill,  14.  VIII,  28.  XII,  7, 
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32.  or  in  which  he  has  used  figurative  expressions  which 
according  to  the  tisus  loquendi  have  various  significations  ; 
which  our  Lord  for  wise  purposes  often  did,  as  Chap. 
VIII,  12.  VI,  35.  &c.  ;  or  in  which  certain  words  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  novelty  of  the  subject  are  used  with  a  new 
signification,  which  in  a  different  connexion,  or  when  used 
separately  they  could  not  have  had.  In  cases  of  such  ne¬ 
cessity,  we  must  have  recourse  to  other  aids  instead  of 
seeking  for  the  usus  loquendi.  But  even  here  the  inter¬ 
pretation  is  grammatical,  because  these  subsidiary  methods 
of  interpretation  have  been  used  by  all  Grammarians  in 
criticisms  upon  every  variety  of  writing;  and  also  because 
grammar  is  here  authorita  ive,  since  every  interpretation 
acquired  by  these  means  must  be  brought  to  the  test  of 
established  modes  of  speech,  and  received  or  rejected,  on¬ 
ly  as  it  is  agreeable  or  repugnant  to  these. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  grammatical  interpretation 
might  with  propriety  be  denominated  also  historical,  un¬ 
derstanding  the  same  thing  by  both  terms,  and  this  with 
the  full  consent  of  the  grammatical  interpreter.  We  have 
thought  it  proper  to  make  these  remarks,  since  we  have 
met  with  some,  even  at  the  present  time,  who  have  but  a 
slight  regard  for  grammatical  interpretation,  and  suppose 
it  to  be  nothing  more  than  “  the  explanation  of  mere  words, 
and  not  of  things,”  as  though  it  consisted  solely  in  the 
knowledge  of  words,  gathered  in  some  way  or  other  from 
various  dictionaries.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  grammatical 
interpretation  is  properly  conversant  with  the  explication 
of  words,  but  no  less  so  of  the  opinions  and  things  which 
are  the  subjects  of  those  words  ;  it  requires  also,  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  language  not  hastily  picked  up,  but  of  the  most 
accurate  kind,  matured  by  long  use  and  much  experience, 
varied  and  extensive  erudition,  and  a  familarity  with  the 
history,  opinions,  pursuits,  manners,  aud  institutions  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  well  as  of  the  Jt  w«. 

There  may  be  those  who  would  distinguish  between 
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the  grammatical  and/the  historical  method  of  interpreta¬ 
tion,  yet  this  does  by  no  means  meet  the  approbation  of 
one  skilled  in  language,  and  experienced  in  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  The  venerable  Keilius, 
although  he  highly  commends  the  historical  mode,  yet  in¬ 
veighs  against  the  opinion  of  those  who  would  distinguish 
between  the  two,  and  asserts  that  they  have  no  difference, 
but  are  one  and  the  same  ;  he  thinks  that  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  might  with  more  propriety  be 
denominated  Grammatico-historical.  Since  its  province 
is  historical,  namely  to  determine  what  were  the  sen¬ 
timents  of  the  Sacred  penmen,  and  to  cause  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  same  sentiments  in  the  minds  of  the  read¬ 
ers,  and  to  avoid  attaching  to  the  Scriptures  a  meaning 
foreign  from  their  true  import  ;  and  since  he  supposes  that 
the  name  Grammatical  interpretation,  has  become  in  a  man¬ 
ner  obsolete. 

But  with  all  deference  to  this  most  learned,  and  most 
revered  man,  we  confess,  that  to  us  the  term  historical  in¬ 
terpretation,  has  never  yet  appeared  sufficiently  accurate. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  Grammatical  Interpretation  it¬ 
self,  is  chiefly  concerned  in  the  investigation  of  a  histori¬ 
cal  fact,  that  is,  in  the  inquiry  how  a  certain  word  was 
used,  and  how  it  is  to  be  explained  in  any  particular  pas¬ 
sage  of  a  writer.  And  further,  what  is  it  to  interpret 
grammatically,  but  to  teach  what  is  the  subject  of  every 
discourse,  and  to  cause  in  others  the  same  sentiments,  with 
those  of  the  author.  Or  how  can  it  be  determined  what 
any  writer  has  thought,  and  has  wished  his  readers  to  think, 
except  from  the  consideration  of  his  words,  and  their  ex¬ 
plication  according  to  the  rules  of  gaammar?  And  how 
shall  we  guard  against  the  imposition  of  our  own  meaning 
upon  the  Scriptures,  that  is  against  so  perverting  the  words 
of  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles,  as  to  accommodate 
them  to  our  own  opinions,  and  to  the  support  of  sentiments 
contrary  to  celestial  truth,  unless  it  be  by  the  use  of  gram- 
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matical  interpretation  ?  Into  which  most  gross  error  of 
perverting  the  Scriptures,  many  philosophical  and  doctrinal 
interpreters  have  fallen,  formerly  and  at  the  present  time. 
The  Grammatical  Interpreters  of  the  Bible,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  have  been  strenuous  in  inculcating  the  principle  that 
we  are  bound  to  avoid  the  imposition  of  our  own  meaning 
upon  the  Scriptures.  The  new  appellation,  therefore,  of 
historical  interpretation  seems  altogether  useless,  since  all 
those  particulars,  which  it  is  supposed  to  convey,  are  em¬ 
braced  by  the  other,  and  since  the  phrase  is  ambiguous 
while  the  ancient  name  is  by  no  means  so,  nor  even  obso¬ 
lete  as  has  been  urged,  but  well  defined  and  intelligible  to 
all.  And  for  what  reason  should  the  complex  term  histori- 
co-gram matical  be  used  by  those  who  suppose  the  two  words 
entirely  synonymous  ? 

But  the  majority  of  those  who  commend  the  historical 
mode  of  interpretation,  and  teach  that  it  is  the  only  true 
method  of  explaining  the  Sacred  Volume,  distinguish  it. 
from  the  grammatical,  and  as  far  as  we  can  gather,  from 
their  expositions,  suppose  its  nature  to  be  this.  In  inter¬ 
preting  the  New  Testament,  say  they  for  to  this  they  have 
primary  reference,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  discover  the  vsus 
loquendi ,  and  hence  to  determine  the  signification  of  words, 
but  it  is  in  the  first  place  important  to  enter  into  a  histori¬ 
cal  inquiry,  as  to  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  writer,  and 
his  knowledge  of  Divine  things  ;  the  opinions  of  the  age 
concerning  religion,  and  the  allied  subjects  ;  and  finally 
the  nature  of  the  subject  itself.  From  these  sources  is  to 
be  sought  the  meaning  of  the  discourses  uttered  by  Christ 
and  his  Apostles,  and  not  from  a  literal  interpretation  of 
the  words  ;  our  ideas  of  the  words  are  rather  to  be  obtain¬ 
ed  from  a  knowledge  of  the  things  themselves,  than  from 
the  doctrines  of  grammar  ;  since  the  doctrines  of  Jesus 
and  his  disciples  are  to  be  traced  up  to  the  notions  and  opi¬ 
nions  of  the  Jews,  the  Jewish  teachers,  and  other  learned 
men  of  that  day.  From  the  discipline  and  instruction  of 
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these,  both  Jesus  and  the  Apostles  derived  their  doctrine  ; 
in  these  opinions  they  were  nurtured,  these  they  commu¬ 
nicated  in  their  discourses  and  their  writings. 

This  they  denominate  history  ;  this  is,  in  their  opinion, 
before  all  other  things  to  be  consulted  by  their  interpreter, 
and  by  this  rule  are  to  be  expounded,  not  only  historical 
passages,  but  also  such  as  relate  to  doctrine,  all  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  discourses  of  Jesus,  those 
also  in  which  are  communicated  the  principles  of  faith, 
and  precepts  of  morals  ;  according  to  this,  the  whole  sys¬ 
tem  of  Christian  doctrine  is  to  be  investigated,  discovered, 
and  explained,  and  its  nature  understood  ;  so  that  we  are 
to  inquire,  not  so  much  what  Jesus  and  his  Apostles 
thought  or  said  in  any  passage  or  set  of  words,  explained 
according  to  the  analogy  of  language,  as  what  they  could, 
and  ought  to  have  thought  and  said,  in  accordance  with 
the  opinions  of  those  times,  and  their  own  religious  know¬ 
ledge  ;  not  what  was  the  intention  of  Jesus  in  this  or  that 
discourse,  but  how  the  Jews  who  heard  him  may  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  understood  him  ;  not  what  was  written  by 
the  Sacred  Penmen,  but  whether  what  they  wrote  was 
true  ;  not  what  appeared  true  to  them,  but  whether  it  is  in 
itself  worthy  of  belief,  when  brought  to  the  test  of  sound 
reason  ;  not  what  they  taught,  but  what  the  measure  of 
light  then  in  the  world,  and  their  own  talents,  enabled 
them  to  teach,  and  what  they  would  have  written  under 
different  circumstances,  and  at  another  time.  This  is  about 
the  sum  of  what  is  understood  by  the  historical  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  Sacred  Book. 

This,  however,  is  a  mode  of  interpretation  altogether 
unexampled,  deceptive,  and  fallacious,  manifestly  uncer¬ 
tain,  and  leading  to  consequences  the  most  pernicious. 

We  call  it  unexampled.  It  is  acknowledged,  indeed, 
that  the  grammatical  interpreters  of  sacred  and  profane 
writings,  have  universally  concurred  in  asserting  and 
teaching  by  their  example,  that  great  assistance  is  to  be 
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derived  in  discovering  the  meaning  of  authors  from  the 
knowledge  of  history,  and  this  we  have  ourselves  main¬ 
tained  above,  and  amply  exemplified  in  the  subsequent 
Commentary.  At  the  same  time,  there  have  been  critics, 
who,  in  the  words  and  phrases  of  the  Scriptures,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  those  of  John,  have  fancied  that  they  could 
discover  the  philosophical  notions  of  the  G  nostics,  of  Phi¬ 
lo,  of  Plato,  and  even  of  the  Peripatetics  and  Stoics,  and 
have  hence  attributed  these  to  the  Sacred  Writers  ;  and 
others,  who,  neglecting  all  verbal  criticism,  and  ignorant 
or  careless  with  regard  to  the  usus  loquendi,  have  expend¬ 
ed  their  labour  in  the  interpretation  of  the  subjects  them¬ 
selves,  rather  than  the  words  in  which  they  were  deliver¬ 
ed,  who  would  have  words  interpreted  by  philosophical 
tenets,  and  who  may  be  said  to  have  philosophized  rather 
than  expounded.  Indeed,  every  one  must  know  that  such 
critics  are  to  be  found  in  every  age.  There  are  those,  too, 
who,  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  have  set  them¬ 
selves  up  as  judges  of  the  doctrines  contained  in  them,  who 
admit  nothing  into  their  systems  which  cannot  be  under¬ 
stood  and  demonstrated  by  unaided  reason,  and  thus  insist 
that  all  religion  is  to  be  conformed  to  the  dogmas  of  philo¬ 
sophy. 

There  have  been  examples  too,  of  those  who  have  dis¬ 
puted  in  a  learned  manner  on  the  other  side  of  the  quest¬ 
ion,  and  have  maintained  that  the  true  and  legitimate  use 
of  reason  is  in  explaining  the  Scriptures,  in  investigating, 
declaring,  and  proving  their  doctrines.  But  the  position 
that  Grammatical  Interpretation  is  one  thing,  and  Historical 
Interpretation  another,  is  entirely  unexampled.  Let  me 
appeal  to  those  who  have  taken  the  lead,  in  our  own  times, 
in  the  intepretation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics,  whe¬ 
ther  they  suppose  that  there  is  a  difference  between  the 
grammatical  and  historical  modes  of  interpretation  ;  whe¬ 
ther  they  think  that  things  rather  than  words,  are  to  be 
consulted  in  interpretation,  and  that  the  inquiry  is  to  be, 
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not  what  the  literal  meaning  of  the  words  leads  us  to  sup¬ 
pose  was  said,  but  what  could  have  been  said  in  accordance 
with  the  opinions  of  those  days,  even  in  opposition  to  the 
prevailing  modes  of  speech  ;  or  what  the  author  would 
have  said  in  a  different  age  and  situation. 

Let  me  inquire  of  them  whether  they  suppose  that  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Orators  were  indebted  to  their  own  genius 
for  nothing,  and  uttered  merely  the  doctrines  and  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  people  at  large  ;  whether  the  interpreter  is 
entitled  to  the  character  of  a  judge,  or  whether  any  thing 
more  falls  within  his  province  than  the  simple  elucidation 
of  every  passage,  and  the  communication  to  the  reader’s 
mind  of  the  same  ideas  which  occupied  the  mind  of  the 
writer.  Will  these  men  be  willing  to  concur  in  the  con¬ 
temptuous  opinions  expressed  concerning  Grammatical  In¬ 
terpretation,  as  an  art  requiring  nothing  more  than  the 
mere  knowledge  of  words,  learnt  from  Dictionaries  and 
Grammars,  and  conversant  merely  with  the  explication  of 
words.  All  enlightened  Interpreters  of  the  Scriptures, 
will  concur  in  the  opinion  that  the  interpretation  of  the 
Bible  is  to  be  conducted  upon  the  same  principles  with  that 
of  the  profane  writers.  Can  it  be  supposed  that  in  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  a  historical  mode  is  to 
be  observed,  differing  from  that  which  is  called  grammati¬ 
cal,  and  altogether  unknown  in  Classical  Criticism  ?  Or 
does  the  scholar  who  interprets  the  Profane  Authors,  in¬ 
quire  into  what  is  true,  and  how  correct  the  statements  of 
his  author  are  ?  By  no  means ;  his  sole  aim  is  the  discovery 
of  the  idea  contained  in  the  words,  when  faithfully  explain¬ 
ed.  The  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  proposition  is  entirely 
a  different  question.  A  thing  may  be  true  in  itself,  and 
yet  not  to  be  found  there  expressed,  while  on  the  other 
hand,  what  may  appear  altogether  false,  may  be  actually 
contained  in  the  words.  How  many  opinions  may  be  found 
expressed  in  human  writings,  which  are  entirely  untrue, 
and  which  still  admit  of  a  correct  interpretation  ?  With 
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even  greater  reason,  then,  we  should  make  it  our  sole  ob¬ 
ject  in  the  criticism  of  the  Scriptures  which  we  acknowl¬ 
edge  as  divine  and  therefore  most  true,  to  discover  what 
is  actually  revealed.  All  those  who  have  pursued  this  le¬ 
gitimate  method  of  interpreting  the  classics,  have  made  it 
their  practice,  to  inquire,  first,  what  is  actually  said,  and 
then,  if  they  choose,  into  its  causes  and  reasons  ,  which,  if 
they  could  not  discover,  the}7  do  not  for  this  reason  reject 
the  whole  which  would  be  preposterous,  hut  with  modesty 
acknowledge  the  obscurity  of  the  subject,  or  the  limited 
nature  of  their  faculties.  Thus  also  all  those  who  have 
excelled  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  when  they 
have  once  become  satisfied  as  to  their  divine  origin,  have 
thought  that  their  inquiries  were  reduced  to  the  simple 
question  of  what  meaning  was  naturally  conveyed  by  the 
words  when  rightly  understood  ;  which  meaning  they 
have  supposed  it  their  duty  to  embrace  as  true  and  of  di¬ 
vine  origin,  and  not  to  be  rejected  or  vehemently  assailed 
because  its  nature  and  causes  were  beyond  their  reach  ; 
but  here,  as  in  all  such  cases,  they  have  esteemed  it  the 
greatest  wisdom  to  put  confidence  in  the  declaration  of 
God,  <5oSvat  <5ol;av  tu)  Qiu.  And  here  we  find  that  genuine 
independence  of  soul,  which  is  so  happily  attempered  as 
to  be  equally  remote  from  a  rash  licentiousness,  and  arro¬ 
gant  levity,  as  from  a  stupid  and  timorous  subjection,  ex¬ 
amining  both  the  Scriptures  themselves,  and  the  things 
contained  in  them,  explaining  and  comparing  them  among 
themselves,  reconciling  such  passages  as  seem  contradicto¬ 
ry,  elucidating  those  which  are  ambiguous  and  obscure  by 
such  as  are  clear,  confirming  all  by  suitable  arguments  ;  and 
yet  adding  nothing  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  advancing  no¬ 
thing  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine,  but  treating  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  are  manifestly  presented,  and  by  the  mode  of  treat¬ 
ment  converting  them  to  practical  use  ;  and  all  this  with 
perfect  freedom  from  the  shackles  of  human  opinion,  or 
personal  affection,  having  reference  simply  to  the  strict  in- 
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terpretation  of  the  text,  and  not  at  all  to  the  will  of  any 
man,  without  improper  self  indulgence,  or  using  this  li¬ 
berty  for  a  cloak  of  maliciousness  ;  but  while  maintaining, 
as  to  men,  an  entire  freedom ,  still  acting  ws  sXadegoi,  aXX’  ws 
6djXo»  ©sou,  preserving,  in  all  cases,  that  modesty  and  meek¬ 
ness  which  the  gravity  of  the  subject,  and  the  dignity  of 
the  church  demand.  The  remark  of  Luther  is  most  just, 
Etiam  vera  loqui  cum  timore  oportet  in  ecclesia  Dei. 

Again,  this  mode  of  interpretation  is  defective,  and,  in 
the  highest  degree,  fallacious.  Relying,  as  it  does,  upon 
the  knowledge  of  things  rather  than  of  words,  it  requires 
neither  a  profound  skill  in  languages,  nor  intense  applica¬ 
tion,  nor  a  mind  thoroughly  disciplined  by  long  exercise 
in  the  explication  of  profane  writers.  For  this  reason,  it 
is  embraced  with  avidity  by  persons  of  an  impetuous  and 
impatient  spirit,  who  are  deluded  by  its  ease,  and  by  the 
shew  of  acuteness  and  subtlety  with  which  their  vanity  is 
flattered.  The  appetite  for  what  is  imaginary,  springs  up 
without  restraint  in  consequence  of  our  love  of  novelty, 
when  the  mind  is  not  chastised  by  the  discipline  of  letters  ; 
nor  is  this  strengthened  in  any  way  so  certainly,  as  by  the 
ignorance,  neglect,  and  contempt  of  language,  nor  repres¬ 
sed  more  surely  by  any  thing  than  by  this  discipline.  And, 
indeed,  the  experience  of  every  age  has  shewn,  that  where 
the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  has  been  made  to  rest 
principally  upon  the  knowledge  of  things  to  the  neglect  of 
words,  there  literature  has  been  either  unknown  or  uncul¬ 
tivated,  and  verbal  criticism  has  been  contemned  as  being 
barren,  minute,  and  of  little  value,  and  has  been  denomi¬ 
nated  literal ,  as  if  it  had  reference  to  nothing  more  than 
words,  syllables,  and  letters,  together  with  trivial  ob¬ 
servations  upon  phrases  and  single  expressions,  without 
the  consideration  of  the  things  represented.  And  the  more 
the  study  of  languages  falls  into  disrepute,  the  more  de¬ 
ceptive  and  fallacious  will  this  mode  of  interpretation 
appear. 
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It  is,  moreover,  evidently  uncertain.  For  without  ail 
accurate  knowledge  of  words,  the  knowledge  of  the  things 
themselves,  must,  of  necessity,  be  vague  and  fluctuating. 
The  wisest  men  have  ever  supposed  that  all  our  know¬ 
ledge  and  particularly  that  of  facts  and  sciences,  is  arrived 
at  by  the  knowledge  of  words,  and  not  this  from  the  facts 
and  sciences  themselves,  and  that  whatever  is  certain  and 
undoubted  in  any  department  of  knowledge,  owes  this 
quality  from  the  necessary  union  of  ideas  with  words,  and 
the  fixed  and  received  usage  of  language.  If  this  is  uni¬ 
versally  true,  it  is  most  evident  that  in  the  interpretation  of 
all  books  whatever,  every  thing  is  dependent  upon  the 
knowledge  of  words,  that  is,  upon  the  knowledge  of  what 
idea  is  to  be  annexed  to  every  wmrd,  which  is  only  to  be 
acquired  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  usus  loquendi.  And 
the  latter  can  be  attained  in  no  other  way,  as  it  regards  the 
meaning  of  words  and  phrases  used  by  various  authors  in 
languages  which  are  now  dead,  than  by  grammatical  ob¬ 
servations  concerning  the  signification  of  words,  and  other 
modes  of  discovering  the  sense,  which  are  peculiar  to  gram¬ 
mar.  Whence  it  happens,  first,  that  the  grammatical  in¬ 
terpretation  of  sacred  as  well  as  profane  books,  is  the  only 
mode  which  is  certain  and  safe,  and,  of  course,  true  and 
legitimate,  because  it  is  dependent  upon  the  knowledge  of 
words,  and  the  necessary  connexion  of  ideas  w’ith  words, 
and  the  received  and  definite  usages  of  language  ;  which 
safety  of  interpretation  is  in  a  high  degree  important,  and 
is  no  where  afforded  by  the  historical  mode,  nor  can  be, 
since  the  latter  relies  on  no  such  necessary  connexion,  nor 
on  the  investigation  of  words,  but  on  the  nature  of  things 
themselves,  as  this  can  be  discovered  by  reasoning  or  con¬ 
jecture.  So  that  we  observe  a  number  of  critics  who  judge 
of  doctrines  revealed  in  certain  passages  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  which  they  are  equally  unable  to  comprehend  or 
explain,  and  who  owe  this  boldness  entirely  to  their  igno¬ 
rance  of  language  and  grammatical  interpretation. 
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This  mode  of  interpretation  is  finally  dangerous  and 
pernicious  to  Divine  Truth.  For  as  soon  as  we  leave  ver¬ 
bal  criticism,  and  begin  to  inquire,  not  what  was  said,  but 
what  should  have  been  said  judging  from  previous  notions, 
and  whether  what  is  said  is  true,  or  can  be  reconciled  with 
the  dictates  of  reason,  that  is  to  say  of  a  recent  philosophy  ; 
we  then  bring  truth  to  the  test  of  man’s  inconstant  judg¬ 
ment,  and  give  to  the  ignorance  and  wanton  ness  of  every 
one,  full  license  to  frame  at  will,  new  opinions,  and  toper- 
vert  the  Scriptures  in  opposition  to  all  the  rules  of  gram¬ 
mar,  and  in  accordance  with  preconceived  and  false  prin¬ 
ciples.  Whence  it  is  easy  to  see  into  what  peril  the  truth 
is  thrown  by  the  perversity  of  the  human  mind,  and  this 
rage  for  innovation,  and  of  reducing  those  things  which 
are  matters  of  Divine  inspiration  to  the  level  of  human 
capacity,  and  how  many  and  how  great  are  the  injuries 
to  which  Christian  doctrine  has  been  subjected  by  the  ig¬ 
norance  or  neglect  of  literature  and  grammatical  interpre¬ 
tation — injuries  from  which  the  church  has  not  recovered 
even  to  this  day. 

But  what  is  it  which  the  wise  men  of  our  day  suppose 
that  they  have  gained  by  this  historical  mode  of  criticism  ? 
We  may  find  an  answer  in  their  own  words,  where  it  is 
declared,  that  the  principles  delivered  by  Jesus  and  the 
Apostles  as  to  faith  and  morals,  are  to  be  considerd  as 
merely  historical,  or  only  important  in  the  light  of  histo¬ 
ry,  and  not  as  doctrinal  representations,  that  is  to  say,  as 
containing  the  peculiar  opinions  of  Jesus  and  the  Apostles, 
not  eternal  and  absolute  truth  ;  mutable  deductions  o!  rea¬ 
son,  and  temporary  institutions  pertaining  to  the  men  of 
those  days,  and  probably  useful  to  them,  but  by  no  means 
necessary,  or  unchangeable  and  common  to  all  men  ;  a  rule 
of  faith  and  action  which  was  temporary,  and  not  so  cer¬ 
tain  as  to  be  extended  to  all  the  race  of  future  men.  What¬ 
ever  therefore  is  discovered  by  means  of  historical  inter¬ 
pretation,  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  point  of  history,  and  even 
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Christian  doctrine  is  nothing  else  than  an  exhibition  of  what 
Jesus  and  the  Apostles  believed,  what  they  taught  to  the 
men  of  those  days,  and  what  they  wished  to  be  known 
and  believed  at  that  time,  not  what  is  to  be  known  and 
believed  by  all  men  of  every  age.  Jesus,  say  they,  was 
neither  desirous,  nor  had  he  the  power  to  communicate 
and  reveal  a  system  of  doctrine  which  should  be  a  rule  of 
faith  and  practice,  for  future  ages, which  was  to  be  the  means 
of  salvation  to  succeeding  generations,  and  which  was  to 
be  embraced  and  believed  by  all  who  aspired  to  eternal 
life.  It  was,  indeed,  the  Divine  purpose,  to  manifest  by 
Jesus  Christ,  certain  principles  necessary  to  be  known  and 
believed  by  all  ;  but  this  purpose  was  unknown  to  Jesus 
himself.  As  to  the  Apostles,  they  understood  and  taught 
still  less,  and  never  even  imagined  that  the  doctrines  which 
they  propagated,  were  to  be  a  perpetual  rule  of  faith  and  life; 
they  never  even  dreamed  of  what  they  denominated  <?uv- 
rsXsiav  cS  aiuvoc,  a  return  of  Christ  soon  to  take  place,  an 
earthly  kingdom  to  be  instituted  sv  rf  Ta|outf»a  voD  and 

other  things  of  a  similar  kind  ;  so  that  Christ  in  his  teach¬ 
ing  had  not  respect  to  the  men  of  succeeding  generations. 
His  system  pertained  entirely  to  the  men  of  his  own  age, 
and  especially  to  the  Jews  ;  to  their  prejudices  Jesus  ac¬ 
commodated  himself,  in  accordance  with  these  he  addres¬ 
sed  them,  and  by  the  aid  of  these  are  his  doctrines  to  be 
explained,  and  judgment  to  be  formed  as  to  their  truth  or 
falsehood.  Nor  did  he  in  every  case,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  these  critics,  teach  what  was  true  and  worthy  of 
credence,  so  that  his  doctrine  does  not  contain,  as  is  some¬ 
times  supposed,  a  Divine  revelation,  or  any  thing  more 
than  a  system  of  Jewish  philosophy  ;  for  the  origin  of 
Christ’s  doctrine  and  knowledge  concerning  Divine  things 
is  to  be  sought  in  history  ;  that  is,  from  the  doctrines  of 
the  Jewish  teachers  and  other  sages  from  whose  instruc¬ 
tion  and  conversation  he  derived  his  wisdom,  and  recei¬ 
ved  the  improvement  of  his  mind  ;  in  consequence  of  which. 
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he  was  ignorant  of  many  things,  and  fell  into  errors,  and 
hence  transmitted  these  errors  not  only  to  the  populace, 
but  to  his  disciples,  and  through  them  to  the  whole  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  ;  which  errors  were  overruled  by  Divine  wis¬ 
dom  for  the  good  of  those  times.  The  doctrines,  then,  of 
Christ  and  his  Apostles  are  to  be  regarded  as  true,  not  be¬ 
cause  they  are  contained  in  the  Sacred  Volume,  but  only 
so  far  as  they  are  in  themselves  true,  or  in  other  words, 
agreeable  to  the  conclusions  of  reason.  Nor  are  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Scriptures  to  be  received  without  exception  as 
certain  and  necessary  principles  of  religion,  as  is  common¬ 
ly  thought,  since  many  of  them  are  uncertain,  unnecessa¬ 
ry,  and  of  a  temporary  nature;  and  as  to  the  Divine  origin 
and  authority  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  they  are  by  no 
means  to  be  regarded  by  the  historical  interpreter.  It  rests 
with  historical  interpretation  to  determine,  finally,  whe¬ 
ther  the  doctrines  there  contained  are  to  be  esteemed  of 
Divine  origin,  worthy  of  their  author,  as  language  from 
heaven  ;  whatever  is  not  recognized  as  Divine  truth  by 
the  historical  interpreter,  is  not  to  be  viewed  as  such  ;  nor 
are  we  to  suppose  that  the  Sacred  Writers  were  altogether 
free  from  error,  since  it  is  held  by  these  critics  that  they 
could  in  many  instances  go  astray.  The  Scriptures  in 
general,  and  the  accounts  given  by  the  Evangelists  in  par¬ 
ticular,  are  to  be  regarded  as  of  doubtful  origin  and  autho¬ 
rity.  The  Gospel  according  to  John,  especially,  is  not 
the  writing  of  John  himself,  but  a  compilation  by  some 
other  hand,  from  certain  notes  and  fragments  of  John’s  com¬ 
position,  which  were  selected  accordingly  as  they  were 
suitable  to  the  design  of  the  compiler  ;  for  which  reason  it 
is  denominated  to  xolto.  Iwavv/jv  iuayysXiov,  because  it  was  com¬ 
posed  of  certain  narrations  of  John  concerning  Christ  !  It 
was,  however,  written  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
Jewish  and  Alexandrian  philosophy,  and  contains  neither 
the  pure  doctrines  of  Jesus,  nor  even  a  true  history, 
but  a  species  of  Judaico- Alexandrian  theology,  inter- 
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mixed  with  a  multitude  of  fables.  The  connexion  of  facts 
is  injudicious,  the  opinions  obscure,  confused,  and  imper¬ 
fect,  the  style  rough,  barbarous,  and  not  even  grammati¬ 
cal,  so  that  many  passages  have  either  no  meaning,  or  one 
which  involves  absurdities ;  all  which  circumstances 
render  the  interpretation  of  the  book  a  hopeless  task. 
These  are  what  the  defenders  of  the  historical,  or  gramma- 
tico-historical  mode  of  interpretation  pretend  to  have  dis¬ 
covered. 

If  these  things  were  true,  we  might  at  once  relinquish 
all  argument  concerning  the  Divine  legation  and  doctrine 
of  Jesus,  the  legitimate  mode  of  interpretation,  the  Christ¬ 
ian  religion,  and  all  religion  whatever.  Who,  then,  is 
Christ,  what  his  work,  and  his  merit,  in  purchasing  the  re¬ 
demption  of  man,  if  he  is  not  the  teacher  of  Divine  and 
eternal  truth,  worthy  of  all  belief,  and  delegated  by  God  ? 
What  are  we  to  consider  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  if  he  did 
not  derive  it  from  God,  but  learned  it  from  the  teachers  of 
his  own  age,  or  discovered  it  by  his  own  efforts,  and  deli¬ 
vered  it  merely  to  his  own  countrymen  ?  What  was  his 
advent  into  this  world,  his  death,  his  resurrection,  what 
his  ascension  into  heaven  and  his  seat  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  Father,  in  all  which  we  have  supposed  that  a  founda¬ 
tion  was  laid  for  our  hope  of  eternal  salvation,  if  neither  his 
doctrine,  nor  that  of  the  Apostles  is  worthy  of  belief? 
What  means  the  economy  of  salvation  through  faith  in 
Christ,  in  which,  according  to  the  Apostle,  are  made  ma¬ 
nifest  the  infinite  grace  and  mercy  of  God  and  his  bound¬ 
less  wisdom,  for  the  admiration  of  future  ages,  if  all  that 
Jesus  taught  and  commanded  was  but  of  a  temporary  na¬ 
ture  ?  What  are  we  to  think  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  to 
which  he  made  such  constant  appeals,  as  the  indubitable 
marks  of  his  Divine  legation,  if  they  are  to  be  distorted 
into  mere  allegories,  according  to  the  mad  notion  of  Wool- 
ston,  or  what  is  worse,  are  referred  to  the  mere  agency  of 
natural  causes,  by  which  Christ  deceived  the  people,  or 
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at  least  suffered  them  to  be  deceived  ?  What  is  the  evan¬ 
gelical  history  which  we  suppose  to  be  the  basis  of  religion 
and  Christian  faith,  if  it  contains  fictions,  and  “old  wives 
fables  ?”  What  are  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  evangelical  truth  profess  and  believe  to  contain 
the  true,  and  only  unerring  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  if 
the  Sacred  Writers  have  delivered  to  us,  not  the  Divine 
messages,  but  the  speculations  of  themselves  and  others  ; 
and  if  what  they  delivered  is  not  for  this  very  reason  to 
be  received  as  Divine  and  true,  but  only  so  far  as  human 
reason  acknowledges  them  to  be  so  ?  What  is  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  Scriptures,  if  it  rests  not  on  words  but  things, 
not  on  the  aids  of  language,  but  the  dogmas  of  a  new-fan¬ 
gled  philosophy  ?  What  is  religion  in  general,  and  what 
the  kowledge  of  Divine  things,  and  faith  and  hope  in 
Christ,  and  the  whole  system  of  Christianity,  if  human 
reason  and  philosophy  are  the  only  fountain  of  Divine 
wisdom,  and  the  supreme  tribunal  in  matters  of  religion  ? 
What  is  the  system  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles  more  than 
any  other  system  of  philosophy  ?  What  is  it,  but  to 
deny  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  load  him  with  blasphemies,  to  ren¬ 
der  doubtful,  even  vain  and  empty,  his  Divine  mission, 
to  assail  his  doctrine,  to  debase,  and  curtail,  and  ridicule 
it,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  suppress  all  Christianity,  and 
remove  it  from  the  world,  to  make  a  laughing-stock  of  the 
miracles  and  cover  them  with  infamy,  to  pervert  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  till  they  are  consistent  with  the  level  of  human 
wisdom,  to  corrupt  them  by  conjectures,  draw  them  into 
contempt,  impugn  their  Divine  authority,  and  to  attack, 
shake,  and  utterly  subvert  the  grounds  of  Christian  faith. 
And  these  things  being  so,  how  can  that  fail  to  occur, 
which  all  history  (the  safest  witness  upon  this  point)  as¬ 
sures  us  must  occur,  that  the  Scriptures  and  all  grammat¬ 
ical  criticism  being  despised  and  almost  proscribed,  as  well 
as  the  study  of  the  languages,  religion  itself  should  hill 
into  contempt,  be  assailed,  corrupted,  undermined,  over- 
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whelmed,  and  degraded  to  mere  natural  religion,  or  revert 
to  mystical  theology,  than  which  nothing  was  ever  more 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  be 
converted  into  an  empty  mythology,'  or  poetic  fiction. 
Towards  this  very  extreme,  a  number  of  our  Theologians 
and  public  speakers  appear  at  this  very  time  to  be  verging, 
delighting  in  the  shadows  of  tropes  and  figures,  and  the 
images  of  sensible  objects,  and  fictions  of  the  imagination, 
in  a  manner  not  unlike  that  of  the  ancient  Mystics  and 
Fanatics,  so  well  known  in  this  nation,  by  which  means, 
while  they  endeavour  to  render  the  principles  of  the  faith 
more  acceptable  to  human  reason,  deceive  themselves  as 
well  as  others.  Then,  too,  we  mayr  expect  to  behold  the 
Christian  church  desolated  by  the  irruption  of  a  crude  ig¬ 
norance  of  Divine  things,  a  dreadful  barbarity,  and  their 
never  failing  attendants,  foul  superstition  and  visionary  doc¬ 
trines  of  every  kind  and  degree.  Evangelium  amitte- 
mus ,  was  frequently  said  by  those  men  who  so  greatly  con¬ 
duced  to  its  restoration,  Evangelium  amittemus,  si  Ute¬ 
rus  amiserimus,  and  such,  we  may  add,  must  be  the  re¬ 
sult,  if  we  lose  that  mode  of  interpretation  which  is  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  aid  of  sound  learning.  It  is  certainly  wor¬ 
thy  of  remark,  and  has  even  been  conceded  by  a  defender 
of  Rationalism  (horribile  vocabulum  horribilior  res  !)  that 
the  advocates  of  the  historical  mode  of  interpretation, 
are  also  the  most  earnest  asserters  of  the  system  Ration¬ 
alism. 

The  most  learned  men  of  every  period  have  supposed 
that  the  mode  of  interpretation  which  is  founded  up¬ 
on  a  just  and  accurate  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin  literature,  upon  the  principles  of  grammar,  and  other 
aids  of  this  kind,  is  the  only  true  and  certain  mode,  and 
the  only  one  adapted  to  the  acquisition  and  defence  of  the 
truth  ;  and  this  mode,  they  have  supposed,  could  in  no 
way  be  so  easily  learnt  as  from  those  who  have  been  enga¬ 
ged  in  the  criticism  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  ;  these, 
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they  say,  are  to  be  consulted  in  the  first  instance,  by  all 
who  address  themselves  to  the  interpretation  of  the  scrip¬ 
tures,  and  that  strict  mode  is  to  be  held  up  as  a  model  which 
has  been  adopted  by  those,  who  in  the  explication  of  hu¬ 
man  compositions,  have  acted  with  reverence,  diligence, 
and  modesty,  and  who  have  carefully  brought  all  things  to 
the  test  of  grammatical  principles  and  correct  observation, 
and  have  rejected  every  interpretation  which  was  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  usage  of  language,  and  have  been  more 
ready  to  confess  their  ignorance  of  the  subjects  or  expres¬ 
sions,  than  to  indulge  in  the  vituperation  of  the  author, 
or  to  violate  the  genius  of  the  language,  and  who  have 
made  it  their  earnest  endeavour  to  reconcile  with  truth 
and  the  received  forms  of  speech  such  things  as  have  ap¬ 
peared  inconsistent  with  truth,  or  the  common  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  style  and  language.  For  whatever  respect  we  pay 
to  the  writings  of  men,  is  certainly  due  in  a  much  higher 
degree  to  the  Sacred  Writings,  to  which  have  been  attribu¬ 
ted  Divine  authority,  for  so  many  ages.  These  men  like¬ 
wise  earnestly  dissuaded  from  the  licentiousness,  levity, 
and  temerity  of  those  who  are  ever  ready  to  correct, 
to  curtail,  to  reject,  and  to  impugn  in  a  most  irreverent 
manner,  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  who  in  dealing  with 
them  have  used  an  audacity  and  arrogance,  which  is 
unknown  in  the  interpretation  of  the  most  inconsidera¬ 
ble  volume  ;  so  that  whenever  any  thing  has  occurred 
which  they  were  unable  to  understand,  and  which  has 
seemed  discordant  with  the  doctrines  of  some  recent  system 
of  philosophy,  they  have  not  been  content  with  rejecting 
this  by  itself,  but  have  made  it  an  occasion  for  holding  up 
to  contempt  the  whole  Sacred  Volume  ;  which  is  to  mock 
and  betray,  rather  than  to  defend  the  truth. 

The  most  learned  and  the  wisest  scholars  have  ever 
thought,  that  the  wisdom  of  this  present  state  is  imperfect 
whilst  we  know  in  part ;  and  have  been  correct  in  incul¬ 
cating  by  example  as  well  as  precept  the  duty  incumbent, 
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upon  every  Christian,  and  especially  upon  every  Theolo¬ 
gian  and  Biblical  Critic,  to  investigate  the  secret  things  of 
Divine  wisdom  with  a  devout  spirit,  and  whenever  any 
thing  is  declared  in  explicit  terms,  to  receive  it  with  con¬ 
fidence,  and  to  use  our  exertions  that  others  may  accom¬ 
modate  their  faith  and  practice  to  its  demands  ;  and  by  no 
means  to  examine  into  its  particular  causes,  and,  when 
these  are  beyond  our  reach,  to  pass  a  hasty  judgment,  and 
impiously  reject  the  truth  ;  nor  by  showing  contempt  for 
the  commandments  of  God,  to  grow  proud  in  our  own 
wisdom,  and  by  our  wisdom  to  perish,  which  is  the  Mor¬ 
bus  Sapientise  of  Pliny,  by  which  not  a  few  are  destroy¬ 
ed,  (patfxovs-cs  £/vai  tfoipoi  ijULWPav^rjffav. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  arrogate  to  ourselves  knowledge 
which  does  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  children  and  learners,  and 
which  requires  a  maturity  of  age  and  experience  which  we 
need  not  expect  to  attain  in  this  life  ;  but  rather  to  follow 
the  directions  of  the  Apostle,  who  teaches,  that  if  it  is 
right  to  yield  our  faith  and  obedience  to  those  whose  rea¬ 
sons  we  are  unable  to  understand,  because  their  love  and 
prudence  have  ever  been  exercised  in  our  favour,  much 
more  is  it  proper  to  “  be  in  subjection  unto  the  Father  of 
Spirits,  and  live.”  Heb.  xii,  9. 

And  this  diligence,  care,  modesty,  forbearance,  and 
devotion  we  have  always  approved,  during  a  series  of 
years  spent  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  ;  and  al¬ 
though  many  other  excellencies  may  be  wanting,  yet  this 
we  flatter  ourselves  may  be  attributed  to  our  present  Com¬ 
mentary. 

The  method  which  we  have  pursued  has  been  this  ;  we 
have  written  the  whole  work  in  an  unbroken  series,  so 
that  in  every  instance  we  might  be  enabled  to  point  out 
the  connexion  of  the  discourse,  explain  difficult  and  ambi¬ 
guous  passages,  illustrate  things  and  the  notions  of  things 
by  definitions  or  synonymes,  interpreting  the  more  diffi¬ 
cult  words  by  others  more  intelligible,  the  rare  by  those 
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which  are  more  obvious,  the  figurative  by  literal  expres¬ 
sions,  and  always  in  correct  language. 

The  book  under  consideration  was  written  by  John,  for 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  glory  of  the  Lord¥  Jesus. 
"With  the  same  design  we  have  undertaken  this  Commen¬ 
tary,  encouraged  by  this  hope,  that,  if  possible,  we  might 
contribute  something  towards  the  understanding  and  more 
accurate  explication  of  this  book,  and  also  to  the  more  satis¬ 
factory  knowledge  of  Christ’s  excellencies  and  benefits  in 
their  extent  and  grandeur,  to  the  devout  admiration  of  his 
attributes,  and  the  confirmation  of  the  reader’s  faith, 
which  hope,  may  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  who  is  over  all,  blessed  forever,  graciously  cause 
to  be  realized.  This  is  our  true  and  ardent  prayer. 

Hrpsden,  April,  1816. 


HENTHICUS  EHRENTRIED  WARNEKROS, 


OX  THE 

jFetrtCUtfi  of  Palestine, 

AND  ITS  PRINCIPAL  ADVANTAGES,  COMPARED  WITH  THOSE 


OF 


EGYPT. 


§  I.  Moses  calls  Palestine  fruitful. 

IN  treating  of  the  fertility  of  Palestine  and  its  princi¬ 
pal  advantages,  by  the  word  Palestine  I  mean  not  only  the 
region  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem,  but  Palestine  properly 
so  called,  situated  on  this  side  of  the  Jordan.  Moses,  the 
leader  of  the  Israelites,  to  whose  posterity  God  was  about 
to  give  this  country  for  a  habitation,  describes  it  as  being 
very  fertile.  And  his  testimony  is  corroborated  by  Shaw, 
Maundrell,  and  many  other  modern  travellers,  who  have 
visited  it.  This  description  of  Moses  has,  however,  with¬ 
out  any  reason,  been  made  a  matter  of  ridicule.  And 
why  ?  The  enemies  of  religion,  instigated  by  a  vain  and 
impious  audacity,  have  represented  Moses  as  a  man  desti¬ 
tute  of  understanding  and  regardless  of  truth,  whilst  they 
have  strenuously  affirmed  that  Palestine  was  sterile  and  un¬ 
inviting.  These  unprincipled  men,  who  would  wish,  if 
they  cannot  overthrow  the  truth  of  Sacred  Scripture,  at 
least  to  invalidate  it  as  much  as  possible,  inveigh  against  no 
writer  more  vehemently,  than  against  Moses,  rejecting  his 
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whole  history,  and  all  the  miracles  wrought  by  him,  as 
false  and  absurd.  We  could  blunt  their  opposing  weapons, 
but  to  follow  out  all  the  windings  of  their  fallacious  argu¬ 
ments  would  be  a  useless  labour  ;  for  it  is  impossible,  and 
not  to  be  credited  that  Moses  could  have  possessed  such 
inconceivable  assurance  as  to  speak  of  actions  and  miracles, 
as  performed  by  him  before  their  eyes,  if  they  were  not 
true.  Surely  he  would  have  exhibited  all  the  symptoms 
of  derangement,  and  the  people  having  detected  his  deceit 
and  misrepresentation,  would  have  withdrawn  their  confi¬ 
dence  from  him,  and  would  have  committed  his  writings  to 
the  flames.  Tf  we  consider  the  situation  and  condition  of 
Moses,  it  will  appear  manifest,  that  a  false  description  of 
Palestine,  would  have  been  most  pernicious  to  him  :  for  he 
delayed  in  the  vicinity  of  that  land  with  an  immense  mul¬ 
titude  of  men,  and  therefore  it  would  have  been  the  great¬ 
est  imprudence,  to  have  represented  it  in  glowing  colours, 
as  surpassing  other  countries  in  fertility  and  abundance  of 
all  productions,  if  it  had  not  been  the  fact ;  especially  con¬ 
sidering  that  the  people  were  rough  and  uncultivated,  rebel¬ 
lious  and  inclined  to  seditions,  and  on  every  trivial  occa¬ 
sion  that  offered  itself,  desirous  of  returning  to  Egypt. 
But  the  spies  that  were  sent  before  them,  brought  back  the 
same  description,  and  exhibited  as  a  proof  the  rich  product¬ 
ions  of  the  land.  The  number  of  the  Israelites  is  mi¬ 
nutely  stated  by  Moses  in  different  places  :*  which  places,  if 
they  be  compared,  will  be  found  to  contain  the  same  amount; 
whence  I  infer  that  the  same  census  is  alluded  to  in  all  those 
places,  although  others  entertain  a  different  opinion.  In¬ 
deed  it  seems  incredible,  that  the  number  of  so  great  a 
people  should  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished  within 
the  space  of  a  year ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
taking  of  the  census  of  so  large  a  multitude  must  have  con¬ 
sumed  much  time  as  each  name  was  written  down.  In 
the  first  year  then  the  tables  were  made  out  by  the  rulers 
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of  hundreds  and  of  tens,  which  the  priests  reviewed  in  the 
second  year,  and  made  more  complete  by  adding  the  age 
and  lineage  of  each  one.  Then  from  the  tables  completed 
by  this  new  survey  a  larger  book  wras  formed,  in  which 
each  one  was  numbered  as  living,  although  he  might  have 
died  during  the  preceding  year.  The  number  was  603,550, 
excluding  the  infants,  the  youth  who  had  not  reached  their 
twentieth  year,  all  the  women,  the  servants,  and  the  whole 
tribe  of  Levi.  The  number  of  the  Levites  was  22,300, 
which  added  to  the  former  number  will  make  the  sum  of 
625,^50;  and  if  to  this  we  add  the  infants  and  the  females, 
and  the  servants,  which  would  probably  increase  it  four¬ 
fold,  the  whole  amount  will  be  2,503,400.  Therefore  if 
the  new  habitation  of  the  Israelites  had  been  unfruitful,  it 
could  by  no  means  have  supported  so  large  a  multitude. 
Beside,  Moses  placed  the  foundation  of  his  republick  in 
agriculture  which  he  could  not  by  any  means  have  done, 
had  not  the  land  been  fertile.  Each  one  of  the  Israelites 
received  a  portion  of  land  as  his  private  property,  which 
was  left  to  his  posterity,  and  which  it  was  wrong  to  sell  ; 
for  all  the  support  of  the  Israelites,  as  long  as  they  dwelt 
in  the  land,  was  derived  from  pasturage  and  agriculture. 
God*  himself  describes  this  region  as  “A  good  land  and  a 
large,  aland  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.”  Mosest  also 
gives  the  same  description  when  the  camp  was  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Jericho  ;  the  Lord,  says  he,  will  bring  you 
into  a  good  land,  a  land  of  rivers  and  of  fountains,  in  whose 
plains  and  mountains,  streams  flow  fortli  ;  a  land  of  corn, 
barley,  and  vineyards,  in  which  the  fig-tree  and  promegra- 
nate  and  olive-tree  grow,  a  land  of  olives  and  honey.  It 
is  preferred  to  Egypt:|  “For  the  land  whither  thou  goest  in 
to  possess  it,  is  not  as  the  land  of  Egypt,  from  which  ye 
came  out,  where  thou  sowedst  thy  seed  and  wateredst  it 
with  thy  foot  as  a  garden  of  herbs  ;  but  the  land  whither 


*  Exod.  iii.  8. 


t  Dent.  xi.  10. 


+  Dent,  xi.  10. 
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ye  go  to  possess  it,  is  a  land  of  hills  and  valleys  and  drink- 
eth  water  of  the  rain  of  heaven.”  Finally,  Moses  cele¬ 
brates  the  fertility  of  Palestine  in  a  song  to  be  sung  by  the 
Israelites  in  this  land.* 

“  The  Lord,”  says  he,  “  made  him  to  ride  on  the  high 
places  of  the  earth,  that  he  might  eat  the  increase  of  the 
fields  ;  and  he  made  him  to  suck  honey  out  of  the  rock  and 
oil  out  of  the  flinty  rock  ;  butter  of  kine  and  milk  of  sheep, 
with  fat  of  lambs,  and  rams  of  the  breed  of  Bashan,  and 
goats  with  the  fat  of  kidneys  of  wheat  ;  and  thou  didst 
drink  of  the  pure  blood  of  the  grape.” 


§  II.  7 Vie  advantages  of  Palestine  when  compared  with 

Egypt. 

The  testimony  of  Mosest  has  appeared  incredible  to 
many;  whence,  they  say,  they  have  been  compelled  to  re¬ 
gard  his  representations  as  false,  when  he  extols  the  land 
of  Palestine  in  the  highest  praises,  and  describes  it  as 
abounding  with  superior  privileges,  because  it  is  watered 
with  rain  from  heaven  and  running  streams,  whilst  Egypt 
is  watered  only  by  the  overflowings  of  the  Nile.  But  to 
this  we  may  add  that  Palestine  possesses  the  most  de¬ 
lightful  climate,  having  neither  too  great  nor  too  small  a 
quantity  of  rain.  Abulfeda  divides  the  different  coun¬ 
tries  into  the  salubres ,  that  is,  those  which  are  irrigated 
by  rain,  and  the  insalubres,  that  is,  those  which  are  inun¬ 
dated  by  rivers.  And  no  one  will  venture  a  denial,  that  in 
this  respect  Palestine  enjoys  advantages  far  surpassing  those 
of  Egypt.  Bartholixus  on  the  properties  of  water  says,J 
that  rain  water  is  in  itself  transparent,  clear,  subtile,  light, 

*  Deut.  xxxii.  13.  Cocf.  Exod.  xiii.  5,  xxiii.  1.  Lev.  xx.  24.  Num.  xili. 
C7,  xiv.  7,  8.  Jos.  xxiii.  14,  xxiv.  13.  Ps.  cvi.  24.  Xch.  ix.  35.  Jer.  xi.  5. 
Ezecli.  xx.  6.  Joel.  ii.  3.  Basnage's  histoire  des  Juifs,  lib.  i.  c.  14.  §  9- 
p.  356. 

7  Jlcut.  xi.  10. 


1  Lib  xiii.  p.  553 
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and  savoury;  that  its  clearness  indicates  that  there  is  no  for¬ 
eign  admixture  with  it,  and  its  lightness  and  sapidity  show 
that  it  is  a  subtile  substance.  He,  adds  that  of  all  kinds  of 
water  it  is  most  productive  of  fertility,  and  especially  when 
it  falls  with  thunder,  for  the  thunder  by  its  motion  scat¬ 
ters  the  vapour  and  makes  the  water  thin  and  pure.  In 
Palestine  moreover  the  atmosphere  is  serene  and  salubri¬ 
ous,  hut  in  Egypt  many  diseases  unavoidably  arise  from 
the  quantity  of  mud  and  dirt  which  the  Nile  produces. 
For  Egypt,  especially  the  upper  part,  is  watered  by  few’ 
or  no  showers.* * * §  The  lower  part  has  rain,  but  only  in  the 
months  of  November,  December,  and  January.!  Hence, 
when  in  the  time  of  Psamenitus,  king  of  Egypt,  a  rain 
descended  at  Thebes,  it  was  considered  as  a  prodigy;  for 
whilst  a  solitary  rain  at  far  distant  intervals  descends  on 
those  parts  adjacent  to  the  sea,  and  those  parts  which  are 
above  Memphis  have  no  rain,  at  that  time,  the  atmosphere 
presented  a  new’  appearance  and  a  tempestuous  storm  rush¬ 
ed  upon  them.  This  novel  and  astonishing  eventl  over¬ 
whelmed  them  with  terror.  Since  then,  Egypt  is  almost 
entirely  deprived  of  showers,  its  fertility  depends  solely  on 
the  inundations  of  the  Nile,  whence  the  Egyptians§  feign 
the  Nile  to  be  a  deity,  and  they  esteem  it  the  greatest  of 
the  deities,  declaring  it  to  be  a  rival  of  the  heavens,  be¬ 
cause  without  clouds  or  rain,  it  waters  the  land  and  mois¬ 
tens  the  earth  yearly  instead  of  showers.  These  things 
the  common  people  say.  But  those  skilled  in  their  mj’- 
steries  affirm  that  the  land  is  Isis,  and  the  Nile  Osiris. 

*Conf.  Bay's  Collection  of  Travels,  Tom.  ii.  p.  92.  Greaves  Beschrci- 
hung  der  Pyramiden,  p.  74,  kc. 

+  Vansleben's  Relation  d’Egypte  p.  37,  354.  Thcvenot's  voyage  an  Lc- 
vante  lib  ii.  p.  789.  Vossii  Obsen.  ad  Melam  desitu  orbis.  lib  i.  c.  9.  Dapper's 
Besclir.  von  Afrika,  p.  127. 

f  Conf.  Herodoti  liist.  lib  iii.  cap.  10.  Philo  Judxus  in  vita  Mosis,  lib  i. 
page  4  81.  Edit.  Gencv. 

§  Conf.  Thesaurus  numismatum  antiquorum  cum  commentariis  I.  Oise/i, 
Tab,  wxiv.  n.  9.  et  'Trestani  Nunrism.  T.  i.  p.  307. 
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The  Egyptians  also  worshiped*  the  Nile  under  the  name 
of  Serapis. 


§  III.  Of  the  origin  of  the  Nile. 

Respecting  the  origin  of  the  Nile  which  many  derive 
from  the  mountains  of  the  moon,  the  opinions  of  authors 
are  various.  Many  kings  and  emperors  have  investigated 
it  in  vain,  so  that  it  has  become  a  proverb,  that  to  seek 
for  the  head  of  the  Nile  is  to  seek  for  a  thing  that  is  ar¬ 
duous  and  beyond  the  powers  of  man.t  Alexander,  indeed, 
when  he  saw  crocodiles  in  the  Hydaspes  and  Egyptian 
beans  in  idcesines ,  thought  that  he  had  discovered  the 
source  of  the  Nile,  and  prepared  a  fleet  for  Egypt,  in¬ 
tending  to  sail  down  this  river  into  the  Nile,  but  he  soon 
discovered  that  his  hopes  were  not  to  be  realised,  for  large 
rivers  intervened,  and  the  Ocean  also  into  which  all  the 
rivers  of  India  flow;  and  besides  these  Ariana  and  the  Ar¬ 
abian  and  Persian  gulfs  ;  and  Arabia  and  Troglodytica.f 
Hieronymus  Lobo,  according  to  Tellez,  in  his  history  of 
Aethiopia,  says  that  the  Nile  rises  in  the  kingdom  of 
Gojam,  a  country  under  the  Aethiopians  or  Abyssinians,  in 
latitude  twelve  degrees  from  the  Equator.  Sudas  says, 
the  etesias§  blow  during  the  greater  part  of  the  summer; 
because  the  sun  ascending  higher  and  approaching  nearer 
to  the  north,  dissolves  the  moisture  which  exists  in  that  part, 
which,  mingling  with  the  air  and  wind,  forms  the  etesiae : 
and  this  wind  carried  from  the  north  into  the  south,  when 
it  meets  the  higher  mountains  of  Aethiopia,  is  condensed 
and  forms  rain  :  by  which  the  Nile,  although  coming  from 

*  Vid.  Sekmanni  diss.  hist,  de  Serapide  Egyptorum  Deo  maximo,  Lipsiae 
1666.  JJosseckii  diss.  de  fluminum  cullu.  Lipsiae  1740.  Seldenus  de  Diis 
Syris.  Synt.  i.  c.  4.  Kercheri  Oedipus  Egypt.  T.  i.  Synt.  3.  c.  7.  T.  iii.  Synt. 
15.  c.  1.  Vossii  Theologia  Gentilium  lib.  ii.  c.  74,  75. 

f  Strabo,  lib.  xv.  p.  606. 

i  Kercheri  Oedipus  Egypt.  T.  i.  Synt.  1.  c.  7. 

4  North  East  Winds  which  blow  for  forty  days  during  the  dog  days. 
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a  dry  and  tropical  climate,  is  made  to  overflow.  What 
Sudas  here  says  of  the  increase  of  the  Nile,  Pliny  declares, 
is  believed  by  others  also,  where  he  gives  the  different 
opinions  respecting  the  source  of  the  Nile.  He  says*  that 
authors  have  advanced  various  causes  of  the  increase  of  the 
Nile,  the  most  probable  of  which  are,  the  condensation  of 
the  etesiae ,  blowing  at  that  time  from  contrary  directions, 
the  sea  being  driven  beyond  its  shores ;  or  the  summer 
showers  of  Aethiopia,  the  etesiae  carrying  the  clouds 
thither  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Jlmmonius  testifies 
the  same  thing,  t  The  most  famous  opinion  is  that  the 
Prodromii  blowing,  and  continual  blasts  of  the  Etsiae 
meeting  them  for  forty-five  days,  the  velocity  of  the  flowing 
of  the  river  is  retarded,  so  that  its  waves  swell  and  over¬ 
flow.  In  this  manner  the  river  continues  to  flow,  still 
opposed  by  the  winds,  until  it  inundates  the  whole  coun¬ 
try.  The  opinions  which  Pliny  and  Sudas  have  expres¬ 
sed  in  their  writings,  they  appear  to  have  taken  from 
Callisthenes  and  Democritus,  who  express  the  same  sen¬ 
timents.  But  the  opinion  that  seems  most  probable  to  me 
is  that  the  Nile  arises  not  from  fountains,  but  has  its 
source  in  Aethiopia  from  the  rains  which  fall  there,  and 
which,  when  the  sun  enters  the  sign  of  the  cancer,  are 
very  great  and  abundant,  and  continue  such  for  the  space 
of  forty  days.  In  the  month  of  June,  on  the  seventeenth 
day  the  river  begins  to  increase  and  inundates  the  whole 
of  Egypt.  This  increase  ends  in  the  month  of  August 
and  some  times  not  until  the  middle  of  September  ;  at 
which  time  it  gradually  diminishes,  after  the  space  of  three 
months  have  intervened.  The  more  abundant  its  increase 
has  been,  the  slower  is  its  fall,  and  the  later  the  harvest. 
In  this  manner  it  supplies  the  wants  of  the  husbandman§, 

*  Pllnii  hist.  nat.  lib.  v.  cap.  9.  t  lib.  xxii. 

±  inds  which  blow  for  eight  days  before  the  rising  of  the  dog  star. 

§  Homer  represents  the  Nile  as  descending  from  heaven.  6’  Its 

Atyuirroio  Oiiitireos  irorawoio  Odyss.  A.  y.  ssi. 
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§  IV.  Of  the  effects  of  the  inundation  of  the  Nile  and 
of  the  measures  of  the  Nile. 

Pliny*  elegantly  describes  the  effect  of  the  overflow¬ 
ing  of  the  Nile.  When  it  is  twelve  cubits,  famine  is  the 
consequence ;  when  thirteen,  hunger  follows ;  fourteen 
cubits  produce  joy  ;  fifteen,  security;  and  sixteen,  delight. 
Wherefore  an  image  was  erected  in  the  temple  of  peace 
by  Vespasian  Augustus ,  with  sixteen  children,  by  which 
was  signified  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile  to  the  depth  of 
sixteen  cubits,  t  The  higher  it  rises  beyond  this  number, 
the  greater  famine  is  expected,  because  the  water  delay¬ 
ing  too  long,  the  time  of  sowing  is  passed,  and  the  crops 
cannot  arrive  at  maturity,  or  produce  fruit.  It  is  the 
greatest  calamity  which  can  possibly  happen  to  Egypt, 
when  the  Nile  does  not  sufficiently  water  the  earth,  or 
when  it  exceeds  sixteen  cubits.  The  first  curse  upon 
Egypt  is  predicted  in  Isa.  xix.  5.  The  words  of  the 
Hebrew  text  are  □•HE  which  are  gener¬ 

ally  translated,  deficient  seu  orescent  aqux  ex  niari  ;  so 
the  Syriac,  Symmachus  and  the  Vulgate.  The  root  of  this 
verb  with  the  points  and  the  dagesch  forte,  is  fKJO  which 
is  said  to  occur  three  times  in  the  Bible, if  but  it  is  to 
be  found  in  no  other  Oriental  language,  and  is  therefore 
very  doubtful.  But  if  you  reject  the  points  and  the  da¬ 
gesch  forte,  which  were  added  by  the  Masorites  about  the 
seventh  century  after  Christ,  the  places  where  this  word 
is  found  become  very  clear.  Therefore  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  read  in  this  place  without  the  dagesch 

*  I.  c. 

t  Arcadius  the  F.mpcror,  forbade  any  water  to  be  taken  from  the  Nile  by 
breaking  the  mounds  w  hen  the.  increase  was  less  than  twelve  cubits,  under 
pain  of  burning — Anno  Christ!  ccccix.  leg.  i.,  de  Nile  agerribus,  lib.  9.  Cod. 
Theod.  tit.  32.,  in  which  year  a  great  famine  prevailed  at  Constantinople,  test* 
JMarceUino  in  Chron. 

‘  Besides  this  place.  Is.  xli.  17 ;  and  Jor.  li.  3°. 
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forte,  which  is  the  Praeter.  Conjug.  Niph.  from  the  root 
nntr'  bibere,  and  should  be  translated,  ebibentur  aquse  ex 
mart,  and  so  the  LXX  and  Jiquila  have  translated  it  mi 
avurfo^'/iSerat  vSuto.  owro  SaXatftf'/jg.  By  the  word  D* * * §  trans¬ 
lators  understand  the  Mediterranean  sea.  But  what  is 
that  to  Egypt  ?  It  would  affect  it  but  little,  was  it  entire¬ 
ly  dry.  In  my  opinion  in  this  place  is  the  river  Nile, 
which  is  very  often  called  the  sea  :  for  the  first  name  of 
this  river  was  Oceaniis ,  in  Greek  Oxsaovg.*  But  the  sense 
of  this  place  is  by  no  means  that  the  Nile  should  dry  up 
entirely,  but  that  it  should  not  sufficiently  water  the  land. 

It  has  been  made  a  matter  of  attention  by  some  men, 
how  they  might  discover  by  diligent  observation,  what 
number  of  cubits  the  river  rises  when  it  is  the  highest, 
and  the  instrument  by  udiich  they  made  their  observati¬ 
ons  wras  called  NsiXo^sr^iov :  it  wras  divided  into  cubits. 
John  Gravius t  has  described  this  instrument.  He  says  it 
is  yet  to  be  found  in  Cairo ,  and  Thevenot,  Hasselquist 
and  others  state  the  same  thing,  f  The  geographer  of  Nu- 
bia§  has  elegantly  described  it  as  follows  :  Dar  Almechias , 
that  is,  the  place  of  measure  is  at  the  head  of  an  island, 
which  is  broader  on  the  eastern  side,  which  is  in  sight  of 
the  city  Fosdad.  It  is  a  large  hall,  surrounded  within  on 
all  sides  with  arches,  which  a  circle  of  columns  support  ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  hall,  is  a  large  and  deep  cistern  to 
which  there  is  a  discent  on  all  sides  by  marble  steps. 
From  the  centre  of  the  cistern  arises  a  straight  marble 
column  divided  into  cubits  and  digits.  The  water  is  car- 

*  Conf.  Diod.  Sic.  Bibl.  hist.  lib.  i.  cap.  12.  JYIaillet  in  description  de 
l’Egvpte,  lettre  ii.  p.  41.  The  Nile,  they  say,  flows  with  such  force,  that  it 
more  resembles  a  sea,  than  a  simple  river. 

t  In  libro  de  pede  Romano. 

f  Thevenot  Voyage  au  Levante,  p.  I.  lib.  2.  c.  32  ;  et  lib.  3.  c.  44.  Has¬ 
selquist  Reise  nafch  Palestina,  pag.  7G.  Conf.  Diod  Sic.  Ribl.  hist.  lib.  1. 
Sti’cibo  in  Georg,  lib.  xviii.  Plutarch  de  Iside  et  Osir.  Plinii  hist,  natnr. 
lib.  v.  c.  9  ;  xviii.  18  ;  xxxvi.  7.  Herodot.  lib.  ii.  c.  13. 

§  Clioi.  iii.  p.  13. 
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ried  to  that  cistern  through  a  large  canal,  which  passes 
from  it  to  the  water  of  the  Nile.  The  water  does  not  run 
into  the  cistern  except  when  it  has  arrived  to  that  eleva¬ 
tion  which  takes  place  in  the  month  of  August.  The  wa¬ 
ters  ordinarily  rise  sixteen  cubits,  and  then  they  irrigate 
equally  the  territory  of  the  Emperor.  When  the  Nile 
rises  eighteen  cubits  it  waters  both  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries.  If  it  rises  twenty  cubits  it  causes  injury.  Twelve 
cubits  is  a  very  small  rise — A  cubit  is  twenty-four  digits. 
As  often  as  it  exceeds  eighteen  cubits  it  brings  destruction, 
because  it  tears  up  and  kills  the  trees.  Likewise  when  it 
is  less  than  twelve  cubits,  it  produces  drought  and  famine. 
It  may  be  proper  to  refer  to  the  words  of  Hasselquist  on  the 
means  of  ascertaining  the  height  of  the  Nile.  “The  place 
in  which  the  height  of  the  water  is  measured  (the  Nilome- 
ter)  is  the  most  remarkable  thing  in  Old  Cairo.  It  is  a 
quadrangular  house,  built  by  the  river,  the  roof  terminating 
in  a  white  pyramid.  At  certain  distances  from  the  ground 
there  are  openings  to  admit  the  water.  In  the  middle 
of  the  building  stands  a  marble  pillar,  upon  which  a  gauge 
is  marked,  upon  which  the  daily  rise  and  fall  of  the  water 
can  be  noted,  until  the  whole  land  is  overflowed.  The  go¬ 
vernment  appoint  the  persons  who  are  to  make  these  re¬ 
marks  and  during  this  period  their  superstition  will  not  al¬ 
low  any  but  Mohammedans  to  enter  the  building.  It  was 
therefore  impossible  for  us  to  obtain  a  view  from  the  in¬ 
side.” 


§  V.  Of  the  drains  and  the  lake  of  Moeris. 

The  ancient  Egyptians  made  use  of  various  inventions, 
when  the  Nile  did  not  overflow  the  more  elevated  lands, 
(for  you  will  find  no  mountains  in  Egypt)  or  when  it  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  desired  bounds  ;  among  which  inventions  the 
drains  and  aqueducts  hold  a  distinguished  place.  In  the 
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middle  of  the  drains  there  are  steps  on  which  the  husband¬ 
man  stands,  as  often  as  he  wishes  to  water  his  land,  and 
he  is  carried  round  by  them.  But  to  prevent  falling,  he 
seizes  fast  of  a  prop  near  him,  with  his  hands,  to  which, 
clinging,  he  suspends  his  whole  body  and  uses  his  hands 
in  the  place  of  his  feet  and  his  feet  in  the  place  of  his 
hands ;  for  he  stands  upon  his  hands  whose  business  it  is 
to  act,  and  acts  with  his  feet  which  are  for  standing.* 
Hence  we  may  understand  what  is  intended  by  Deut.  xi. 
10.  to  water  the  garden  with  the  feet.  This  instrument  is 
called  by  the  Arabians  Sakih  (  ’P  D)  irrigatorium. 

Archimedes,  indeed,  is  said  to  be  the  inventor  of  it, 
but  this  is  incredible,  since  it  occurs  in  the  books  of  Moses. 
The  Egyptians  make  use  of  their  feet  for  treading,  but 
the  Persians  make  use  of  cattle,  t  Indeed  the  drains  are  ex¬ 
cellent  and  most  necessary  inventions:  but  the  aqueducts  are 
still  more  important.  Thus,  according  to  Pliny, 1  between 
Arsensis  and  Memphis,  there  is  a  place  in  circumference 
CCLX  paces,  or  according  to  Mutiamis  CCCCLX,  and  in 
depth  fifty  paces  formed  by  nature,  but  improved  and  enlar¬ 
ged  by  the  king  of  Moeris,  whence  also  it  is  called  the  lake 
of  Moeris,  which  is  connected  with  the  Nile  by  a  canal. 
This  place,  both  on  account  of  its  size  and  its  depth,  is 
sufficient  to  receive  the  overflowings  of  the  Nile  at  the 
time  of  its  increase,  so  that  the  water  may  not  destroy  the 


*  Conf.  Phil.  JuJ.  de  confusione  linguarum  p.  255.  edit.  Genev. 

+  You  may  see  the  figure  in  the  Travels  and  Observations  in  several  parts 
of  Levant,  by  Shan-,  T.  II.  p.  337.  Nor  den’s  Voyage  d’Egypte  et  de  Nubie, 
T.  I.  fig.  53.  ad  pag.  Cl.  Niebuhr’s  Beschreibung  Arabiens,  T.  I.  p.  148.  kc . 
In  the  Koran,  Sur.  II.  v.  66.  JVIuhamed  says,  “  the  heifer  which  has  not 
plowed  the  earth  nor  watered  the  land,”  that  is,  which  has  not  moved  in 
the  wheel  which  draws  the  water,  and  by  which  it  is  poured  into  the  canals 
that  water  the  land.— From  Babylon  even  to  the  Nile  a  certain  hill  des¬ 
cends,  by  which  water  is  drawn  from  the  river  by  means  of  wheels  and 
[lumps,  captives  working  continually.  Conf.  Strab.  Geogr.  lib.  xvii.  p.  807. 
Haonoverishes  Magazin,  1780.  St.  57.  p.  899. 

4  Hist.  Natur.  lib.  v.  c.  9. 
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crops  and  the  habitations.  Afterwards,  the  Nile  decreas¬ 
ing,  by  the  aid  of  a  ditcli  it  retains  a  sufficiency  of  water 
to  supply  the  husbandmen.  The  ditch  is  eight  stadia 
long,  and  three  hundred  feet  broad.  By  this,  the  lake 
sometimes  receiving  the  river  water  and  sometimes  not 
receiving  it,  retains  a  suitable  supply  of  water,  the  mouth 
being  opened  at  one  time  and  closed  at  another,  not  with¬ 
out  much  labour  and  expense.  For  whoever  would  re¬ 
move  or  replace  the  enclosures  of  this  structure,  had  to 
expend  not  less  than  fifty  talents.  The  lake  has  remained 
subserving  the  conveniences  of  the  Egyptians  even  to  our 
times,  the  name  only  being  changed,  for  it  is  called  Lacus 
Charontis .*  But  this  lake  affords  another  advantage  to 
the  Egyptians  ;  an  immense  number  of  fish  grow  in  it. 
It  is  said  to  produce  twenty  two  kinds  of  fish,  and  so  great 
a  number  is  caught,  that  although  there  is  an  immense 
number  of  men  who  follow  the  business  of  salting  them, 
they  can  scarcely  accomplish  their  work. 


§  VI.  The  fertility  arising  from  the  Nile. 

Among  other  nations,  agriculture  is  carried  on  with 
great  expense  and  labour;  but  among  the  Egyptians  alone 
their  fruits  are  collected  with  very  little  expense  or  trou¬ 
ble,  whence  also  the  common  people,  when  the  Nile 
overflows,  freed  from  work,  give  themselves  up  to  relax¬ 
ation,  feasting  continually,  and  enjoying  without  inter¬ 
ruption  all  things  that  conduce  to  pleasuret.  Then  when 
the  slime  is  left,  the  fertility  is  so  great,  that  they  are 
often  compelled  to  mix  it  with  gravel,  lest  the  seed  being 
sown  in  this  too  rich  and  nitrous  slime,  should  perish  from 
its  richness.  Particularly  the  lower  part  of  Egypt  which 
is  called  the  Delta  is  too  rich.  On  the  contrary,  in  the 

*  Conf.  Strab.  Geoj.  lib.  xvii.  p.  Sit.  Diod.  Sic.  Bibl.  liist  lib.  i.  p.  34. 
t  Conf.  Diod.  Sic.  Bib.  hist.  lib.  i.  Irwin's  Series  of  Adventures  in  the 
course  of  a  voyage  up  the  Red  Sea.  kc.  p.  229. 
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more  elevated  country  which  is  not  overflowed  by  the 
Nile,  much  smaller  crops  are  to  be  expected.  It  adds  very 
much  to  the  fertility  of  Egypt,  that  it  has  a  double  sum¬ 
mer  every  year  ;  the  former  of  which  is  very  uneven  and 
inconstant,  with  excessive  heat,  which  is  very  trying  to 
the  body,  especially  of  a  stranger  not  accustomed  to  this 
climate.  It  begins  in  the  month  of  March  and  continues 
until  May.  The  other  summer,  which  is  called  the  second 
part  of  the  summer,  succeeds  the  former,  for  it  begins  in 
the  month  of  June  and  closes  about  the  end  of  August. 
This  summer  is  more  uniform  than  the  former  and  more 
constant,  less  hot  and  offensive  to  the  body.  The  autumn 
comprises  two  months,  September  and  October.  The 
winter  begins  in  the  month  of  November  and  extends  to 
January.  The  spring  is  observed  in  January  and  Febru¬ 
ary  :  in  these  months  the  trees  begin  to  bud,  and  the  earth 
is  rendered  very  beautiful  with  green  herbs,  plants,  and 
flowers.* 


§  VII.  The  water  of  the  Nile  is  said  to  be  very  whole¬ 
some,  and  productive  of  fruitfulness  in  women. 

The  water  of  the  Nile  is  highly  spoken  of  for  drink¬ 
ing.  But  as  it  contains  much  dirt  and  mud,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  first  to  strain  it,  and  then  to  preserve  it  in  earthen 
vessels,  until  the  mud  settles,  and  the  water  becomes  clear. 
Galen\  testifies  that  the  Egyptians  used  it  strained  through 
earthen  vessels,  by  which  process  it  is  preferable  to  all 
other  waters  ;  for  it  is  very  pure,  limpid,  and  of  a  sweet 
taste.  Whence  Aeschylus%  also  calls  the  water  of  the 
Nile,  eiWorovfEos,  that  is  a  flowing  stream,  sweet  and  suit¬ 
able  for  drinking.  For  who  will  not  believe  that  the  wa- 

*  Confer  Prosp.  . llpinum  <le  medicina  JEgyptionum  lib.  i.  c.  7.  Dapper's 
Beschreibung  von  Afrika.  p.  126. 

t  De  Sinipl.  Medic.  Facult.  lib.  i.  Prosp.  AJpin.  J.  c.  Dapper  p.  131. 

£  In  Promelheo  vincto.  p.  49. 
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ter  of  that  very  celebrated  river  is  the  best  of  all  for  the 
use  of  man  ;  seeing  that  by  so  long  a  course,  it  passes 
through  so  extensive  a  country,  burnt  by  the  sun,  which 
the  ancients  thought  not  habitable  on  account  of  its  exces¬ 
sive  heat;  and  seeing,  moreover,  that  it  is  almost  heated 
by  the  sun  in  its  long  journey,  and  by  the  motion  and 
agitation  which  happen  in  so  extended  a  progress,  and  by 
its  descent  from  high  mountains,  the  river  being  precipi¬ 
tated  from  lofty  eminences,  it  becomes  completely  purified. 
And  because  that  river  lias  not  a  rocky  channel,  but  one  of 
very  rich  earth,  it  is  evident  that  least  of  all  waters  it  will 
injure  b)7  its  coldness.  For  these  reasons,  Avicenna  and 
Prosper  Alpinus  have  spoken  in  the  highest  terms  of 
this  water.  The  Egyptians  keep  the  water  of  the  Nile  in 
casks  as  wine  is  kept.  For  as  it  does  not  become  putrid, 
according  to  Aristides ,  they  preserve  it  three,  or  four,  or 
even  more  years,  at  which  time  it  comes  in  as  great  de¬ 
mand  amongst  them  as  wine  with  us.  The  Nile  is  said 
not  only  to  fertilize  the  land,  but  also  to  produce  fruitful¬ 
ness  in  women.  For  Pliny*  states  from  Trogus  that  in 
Egypt  it  is  very  common  for  twins  to  be  born,  and  that 
three,  and  four  are  often  brought  forth  at  one  birth,  and 
seven  have  been.  Strabo\  asserts  that  Aristotle  has  said 
the  same  thing.  But  perhaps  the  text  has  been  altered, 
and  instead  of  scraSvixa  it  ought  to  be  read  rrsv-TaSu/xa,  since 
Aristotle  in  various  other  places,  %  speaks  of  five  at  a  birth, 
and  Gelliits  affirms  the  same  thing  from  him.  Aristotle 
the  philosopher,  has  related  that  a  woman  in  Egypt  brought 
forth  five  children  at  a  birth,  and  this  is  the  largest  number 
ever  heard  of,  and  this  number  very  seldom  is  found. 
But  it  often  happens  that  the  Egyptians  bring  forth  twins-. 


*  Hist.  jVhlur.  lib.  vii.  cap.  3.  Aristotelis  tic  liist.  animal,  lib.  viiL  cap.  4. 
Couf.  Hittershusius  in  O/ijiiani  Cynag.  lib.  ii.  c.  143.  p.  57. 
t  Gcog.  lib.  xv.  p.  695. 

|  Do  Gcnerat.  Animal,  lib.  iv.  c.  4.  ct  5  dc  hist,  animal,  lib.  vii.  cap.  5.  p. 
S-22.  Gcllius  lib.  x.  c.  2.  p.  50i. 
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And  ancient  authors  say  that  three  and  four  are  often 
born  at  a  birth,  and  indeed  in  some  lands  that  is  common. 
It  is  said  that  a  certain  woman  in  four  births,  during  the 
space  of  five  years,  brought  forth  twenty  children,  the 
most  of  whom  grew  up.  Credible  authors  tell  of  a  wo¬ 
man  in  Peloponnesus,  who  in  five  births  brought  forth 
four  at  a  time. 

It  is  certain  that  the  three  Iloratii  were  of  one  birth, 
and  likewise  the  three  Curatii,  as  can  be  shown  from 
the  ancient  coins  which  have  this  inscription,  C.  CVR.  et 
TRIGE*.  Laelius  also  says,  that  he  saw  in  the  palace  a 
freed  woman  who  was  brought  from  Alexandria,  to  be 
showed  to  Adrian,  with  five  children,  of  which  four  were 
brought  forth  at  a  birth,  and  the  fifth  forty  days  after.! 


§  VIII.  The  evils  which  arise  from  the  Nile. 

I  have  abundantly  shown  the  benefits  arising  from  the 
Nile  and  its  advantages  with  respect  to  fertility  ;  but  it 
will  bear  no  comparison  with  the  fertility  of  the  land  of 
Palestine,  which  I  shall  now  describe  after  having  pre¬ 
mised  some  of  the  evils  that  arise  from  the  Nile.  1  have 
already  mentioned  that  the  Nile  carries  with  it  a  great 
quantity  of  very  rich  clay.  From  this  a  great  variety  of 
insects  arise,  which  putrefy  when  they  die  and  poison  the 
air.  The  bird  called  Ibis,  is,  on  this  account,  of  great 
utility,  for  it  devours  these  pestiferous  insects  and  re¬ 
moves  the  evil.  Whence  the  Egyptians  worshipped  that 
benefactor  with  divine  honours,  and  punished  invariably 
with  death  every  one  that  killed  the  Ibis,  either  willingly 


“  Patinus  in  Famil.  p.  97.  n.  1.  et  2.  apud  Gorlxum  p.  30. 

t  Confer.  Paulas  Jurisconsultus  in  leg.  iii.  Digest.  If  the  subject  of  heir* 
ship  ho  songht,  Jtthanus  leg.  x\\\i.  Dig.  Dc  selutionibns  et  liberationibns. 
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ov  unwillingly.  *  The  Ibis  is  a  bird  entirely  white,  tall, 
with  black  feet,  rough  legs,  and  a  long  and  horny  beak  : 
its  wings  have  no  feathers  but  are  bare,  resembling  those 
of  the  bat.  Its  size  is  about  that  of  the  hen  or  the  crow. 

But  the  greatest  evil  that  arises  from  the  Nile  is  occa¬ 
sioned  bjr  the  evaporation,  which  produces  a  noxious  at¬ 
mosphere.  So  that  I  think  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that 
Egypt  is  the  only  country  producing  the  plague,  from 
which  it  is  carried  into  other  regions.  The  Nile  in  the 
winter  time  flows  very  slowly,  and  the  water  has  a  very 
disagreeable  smell  ;  and  especially  about  the  mouths  of  the 
Nile,  where  there  are  many  marshes  called  Bucolia.  Our 
geography  of  Egypt  is  by  no  means  accurate  or  sufficiently 
minute  ;  it  contains  much  mistake  and  deficiency  :  we 
barely  know  from  Heliodorus  and  Russel, t  that  there  are 
fenny  places  there.  For  there  are  low  grounds  receiving 
the  overflowings  of  the  Nile,  and  lakes  of  unfathomable 
depth  in  the  middle,  and  terminating  in  marsh  about 
their  banks.  For  what  the  shores  are  to  the  seas,  the 
marshes  are  to  these  lakes.  There  also  the  Egyptian  rob¬ 
bers  have  their  republic,  for  they  make  use  of  the  water 
instead  of  a  wall ;  moreover  there  is  a  large  quantity  of 
reed  in  the  marsh  which  answers  them  for  a  fortification. 
In  Egypt  also,  the  lepra  and  Elephantiasis  (species  of  the 
leprosy)  and  other  destructive  diseases  take  their  rise  : 
Maundrell,  Thevenot  and  Prosper  dllpinitsi  affirm  that 

*  Strabo,  in  Geograph,  lib.  xvi.  says,  all  the  Egy  ptians  worship  certain  ani¬ 
mals,  in  common  ;  as,  of  quadrupeds,  the  cow,  the  dog,  the  cat ;  of  birds,  the 
hawk  and  the  ibis,  of  water  animals,  the  lapidotus  piscis  and  the  oxyrynchus. 
See  the  form  of  the  ibis  in  Jac.  de  Wilde,  Sign.  Antig.  No.  13.  Dapper's  Beschr. 
von  At'rika,  p.  120.  J.  Ii.  Forster's  Indische  Zoologie,  auf  der  Christen  Kup- 
fertafel.  This  bird  is  entirely  unknown  in  our  country,  and  has  no  name  in 
Europe.  Confer  Mdrwandi Orrith  lib.  xx.  cap.  3.  pag.  312. 

t  Heliodori  Aethopion  lib.  i.  Russel's  natural  history  of  Aleppo,  p.  49.  50. 
Conf.  Cloquet  de  l’origine  des  Loix,  des  Arts,  et  des  Sciences  et  de  leurs  pro- 
gres  ches  les  ancicns  peuples.  T.  II.  liv.  3.  ch.  2. 

|  Thevenot's  Voyage  au  Levant  p.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  80.  Prosper  Alpinus  de 
Medicina  /Egypt iornm  lib.  i.  p.  14.  Conf.  Schillingii  commentationcs  tic  le¬ 
pra.  Dapper's  Besch.  von  Afrika  p.  127 — 129. 
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the  leprosy  has  raged  in  Egypt  in  their  own  times,  and  that 
they  have  seen  men  labouring  under  it.  Pliny  affirms 
that  it  arises  in  Egypt  alone  and  that  it  is  common  there. 
Lucretius  says  the  same  thing  in  the  following  lines  from 
lib.  VI., 

Est  elephas  morbus,  qui  propter  flumina  Nili, 

Nascitur  Aegypto  in  media  nec  praeterea  usquam. 

Dioscorides  and  Avicenna ,  indeed,  contend  that  this 
disease  arises  from  the  Egyptian  beer,  but  this  appears  to 
be  a  mistake,  although  Scaliger  to  excuse  Dioscorides  re¬ 
fers  it  to  the  acidity  of  the  beer.  The  whole  cause  is  rather 
to  be  referred  to  the  varying  atmosphere,  as  Galen  also 
thinks.*  Indeed,  in  Alexandria  many  contract  the  disease 
from  the  united  cause,  of  the  manner  of  living  and  the 
heat  of  the  climate.  In  Germany  and  other  countries  this 
disease  is  very  uncommon,  and  among  the  Scythians  who 
live  principally  on  milk,  it  has  scarcely  ever  appeared. 
But  in  Alexandria  it  is  produced  by  the  manner  of  living 
For  they  eat  boiled  flour  and  lentils,  shell  fish  and  other 
salt  food,  and  some  of  them,  the  flesh  of  the  ass,  and  other 
things  which  produce  gross  and  phlegmatick  humours, 
whence,  when  the  air  is  warm,  the  motion  of  the  humours 
is  directed  towards  the  surface.  Indeed,  Egypt  is  gene¬ 
rally  represented  as  the  native  place  of  this  disease,  from 
which  it  afterward  spread  into  other  countries.  The  Is¬ 
raelites  carried  the  leprosy  into  Palestine ,  whence  Moses 
prescribed  peculiar  laws  respecting  it. t  And  nothing  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  more  evident,  than  that  it  was  this  disease  with 
which  Job  was  afflicted.  J 

*  De  curat,  ad  Glauc.  lib.  ii.  cap.  10.  +  LeviL  xiii. 

$  Conf.  jYlichaetis  36te  Arabische  Frage  an  die  Reisenden  und  dessen  An- 
merkung  zu  Ileob  ii.  7.  .Mead  on  the  most  important  diseases  mentioned  in 
the  S.S.  Chap.  i. 
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§  IX.  Whether  Egypt  produces  a  greater  quantity  of 
corn  than  Palestine. 

Let  no  one  infer,  because  Strabo*  affirms  that  Egvpt 
abounds  in  corn,  that  on  that  account  it  is  to  be  preferred 
to  Palestine.  For  who  will  pronounce  that  region  the  most 
happy  and  desirable,  which  possesses  no  other  advantages 
of  nature  than  a  supply  of  corn  ?  But  even  in  this  respect 
Palestine  surpasses,  both  in  the  productiveness  and  quality 
of  its  corn.  In  the  Biblet  we  are  informed  that  the  Tyri¬ 
ans  received  their  corn  not  from  Egypt,  which  was  more 
convenient  for  them,  hut  from  Palestine.  Which  however 
I  freely  concede  might  have  been  done  for  different  reasons; 
and  therefore  I  will  not  urge  this  argument.  For  the 
Egyptians  in  their  early  ages  were  very  negligent  in  their 
commerce  with  foreigners,  wanting  a  port,  Alexandria  be¬ 
ing  not  yet  built,  and  the  navigation  of  the  Nile  being 
very  dangerous  on  account  of  its  cataracts,  according  to 
« dbulfeda ,  Homer,  and  Neibuhr.%  For  there  is  a  cataract 
extending  twelve  stadia,  confined  by  craggy  rocks  into  a 
narrow  pass,  very  rough  and  turbulent.  The  water  of  the 
river  being  driven  violently  against  these  rocks,  is  turned 
by  these  obstacles  into  a  contrary  direction,  where  remark¬ 
able  whirlpools  are  formed  ;  and  the  resistance  is  so  often 
repeated,  that  the  whole  surface  is  covered  with  foam  :  so 
that  those  that  approach  are  overwhelmed  with  amazement. 
For  the  river  is  there  precipitated  in  so  violent  and  so  ac¬ 
celerated  a  manner,  that  its  rapidity  seems  to  be  equal  to 
that  of  an  arrow.  At  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile,  when 
the  rocks  are  covered  and  the  roughness  destroved  by  the 
rise  of  the  water,  it  sometimes  happens  that  boatmen  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  contrary  winds,  may  descend  the  cataract, 

*  Georg,  lib.  xvii.  +  Conf.  F.zecti.  xxvii.  17.  F.zr.  iii.  7.  Acts  xii.  2D. 

t  Conf.  Wood’s  Essay  on  the  original  genius  of  Iionitr,  page  125.  Dio- 
dori  Siculi  Bibl.  Hist.  lib.  i.  page  20.  Niebuhr’s  Reisebeschreibung  nach  Are- 
bien,  T.  I.  p.  56.  etc. 
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but  there  is  no  possibility  of  ascending,  for  the  force  of  the 
water  baffles  all  the  skill  of  the  human  mind.  Neibuhr* 
a  classic  author,  on  this  subject,  describes  the  harvests  of 
Palestine  as  very  large  and  profitable  ;  for,  says  he,  the 
crop  that  is  overflowed  by  river  water  is  of  less  value  than 
that  which  is  watered  by  the  rain  ;  whence  according  to 
exact  computation  you  will  find  that  twenty  bushels  of 
wheat,  of  the  former  kind,  is  equal  to  only  fifteen  of  the 
latter,  the  flower  of  which  is  also  much  superior.  The 
Hebrews  were  of  the  opinion,  that  it  was  very  honourable 
to  them  to  have  a  large  increase,  but  that  it  was  a  great  dis¬ 
grace  to  have  an  unproductive  harvest.  Whence  in  Isa. 
lxi.  7,  a  large  and  abundant  harvest  is  opposed  to  their 
former  disgrace.  No  one  will  deny  that  the  soil  of  Pales¬ 
tine  is  peculiarly  suited  to  the  production  of  corn,  when  he 
is  informed  that  it  requires  very  little  labour  in  its  culture, 
and  produces  a  very  large  increase.  By  the  word  corn ,  in 
this  place,  I  mean  principally  wheat  and  barley ,  of  which 
kinds  of  grain  it  produces  the  greatest  abundance,  although 
it  is  not  deficient  in  the  production  of  others.  Consult 
Isa.  xxviii.  25,  where  the  principal  kinds  of  corn  are  men¬ 
tioned.  Indeed  this  place  appears  to  be  misunderstood  by 
most  interpreters  ;  permit  me  therefore  to  add  a  few  words 
for  the  illustration  of  it.  That  it  is  not  customary  for  the 
husbandman  to  sow  the  same  kind  of  grain  in  the  same 
place  every  year,  but  rather  to  vary  it,  is  clearly  understood 
from  this  place.  We  find  in  this  text  HIC*  he  hath 

made  plain  the  face  thereof ,  which  seems  difficult  to  in¬ 
terpreters,  whence  Clericus  and  Vitringa  omit  it  in  their 
commentaries.  Others  understand  this  as  having  reference 
to  harrowing  ;  which  opinion  Paulsen  has  adopted  ;t  for 
he  has  said  in  explanation  of  this  place,  that  the  ground 
must  first  be  harrowed,  before  the  seed  can  be  sown,  for 

*  Beschreibung  von  Arabien,  p.  152.  Ex  quo,  locus  Deut.  xi.  10.  est  expli- 
candus. 

J-  In  Seiner  Abhandl.  v.  dem  Aekerbau  der  Morgenland 
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the  rapid  winds,  which  in  our  country,  scatter  the  grain, 
are  not  found  in  the  oriental  regions.  But  in  this  thing, 
that  very  learned  man  greatly  errs,  for  all  who  have  visited 
those  countries,  affirm  with  one  voice,  that  the  winds  are 
much  more  severe  there,  than  they  are  with  us.  There¬ 
fore  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  give  my  opinion,  harrowing  is 
not.  at  all  intended  in  this  verse,  mention  of  which  is  made 
in  the  former  verse  :  for  if  the  Prophet  had  intended  to  re¬ 
peat  what  he  had  said  before,  I  think  he  would  certainly 
have  employed  the  verb  11  \y,  which  signifies  to  harrow  : 
whence  nothing  appears  to  me  more  plain  than  that,  the  ex¬ 
pression  to  make  plain  the  face  thereof ,  has  another  mean¬ 
ing.  I  think  in  this  place  rollers  are  referred  to,  with 
which  the  eastern  people  used  to  level  their  lands.  Their 
use  is  unknown  in  our  country,  but  they  are  found  in  Eng¬ 
land  made  of  stone.  The  roller  is  a  stone  cylinder  so  con¬ 
structed  as  to  turn  round,  which  writers  on  agriculture  re¬ 
commend  for  levelling  threshing  floors.  Cato *  says,  in 
this  manner  prepare  the  floor  for  threshing  corn  :  let  the 
ground  be  carefully  dug  up,  let  the  lees  of  oil  be  sprinkled 
over  it :  and  then  let  the  clods  be  broken  into  small  pieces 
by  the  roller  or  the  pounding  instrument  :  when  it  becomes 
hardened  the  ants  will  not  be  troublesome,  nor  will  the  rain 
produce  mud.  Columella  advances  the  same  in  these 
words : — 

Turn  quoque  procisso  riguoque  inspersa  novali 
Ocima  comprimite,  et  gravibus  densate  cylindris, 

Exurat  sata  ne  resoluti  pulveris  aestus, 

Parvulus  aut  pulex  irrepens  dente  lacessat, 

Neu  fornica  rapax  populari  semina  possit. 

From  which  words  it  appears  that  they  were  of  great  con¬ 
venience  and  advantage.  For  the  earth  is  hardened  by 
them,  the  clods  are  broken,  and  the  moles  are  destroyed. 


Cap.  129.  Columella  in  hortulo  lib.  x. 
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The  seed,  therefore,  is  committed  to  the  earth  after  it  has 
been  levelled  by  the  roller,  and  then  it  is  harrowed.  Which 
seems  to  me  the  most  satisfactory  explication  of  this  place, 
rrntr  nan  is  translated  in  different  ways  ;  some  call  it 
measured,  wheat ,  that  is  wheat  not  to  be  sown  except  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  proportion  of  the  land,  in  a  certain  measure  : 
others  call  it  wheat  in  order ,  that  is  placed  in  order ;  others, 
the  principal  wheat ,  that  is  the  best,  deriving  the  word 
from  which  means  the  principal :  but  this  does  not 

please  me,  I  would  rather  translate  it  the  rich  wheat,  from 
which  in  Arabic  means  to  be  fat :  for  the  Sin  of  the 
Hebrew  generally  answers  to  Shin  in  Arabic,  and  vice 
versa.  But  since  I  find  this  word  placed  among  the  kinds 
of  corn,  it  has  struck  me  that  mitt*  may  denote  something 
that  grows  in  the  field  :  but  what  it  is,  it  is  difficult  to  say, 
since  the  word  is  air«f  Xsyo.usvov,  occurring  only  in  this  place, 
whence  the  Seventy  and  the  Syriac  omit  it  in  their  ver¬ 
sions.  The  Vulgate  translates  it  by  order,  taking  it  per¬ 
haps  from  rtTlD-  Different  kinds  of  grain  are  mentioned 
in  this  place :  but  in  the  East  rice  is  a  very  excellent  grain, 
from  which  the  best  bread  is  made,  and  in  many  places  it 
is  the  daily  food.  If  therefore  I  may  venture  a  conjecture, 
I  think  that  by  the  word  rHli?  rice  is  intended,  and  that 
it  is  derived  from  an  Arabic  root  which  signifies  to  be  fat ; 
for  there  is  no  grain  richer  than  rice.  Aristobulus  has 
said  that  the  height  of  its  stalk  was  four  cubits,  that  it  con¬ 
tained  many  ears  and  much  fruit,  that  it  was  reaped  about 
the  setting  of  the  Pleiades  and  was  pounded  like  spelt. 
It  luxuriates  in  the  land  of  Palestine,  especially  in  the  wet 
and  mai’shy  places,  and  is  found  in  great  quantities  near  the 
Jordan  :  besides,  it  grows  in  the  Bactrian,  the  Babylonian, 
and  the  Susean  lands,  and  also  in  the  lower  part  of  Syria. 
Moreover  the  Italians,  according  to  Pliny*  are  very  fond  of 


Hist.  Natural,  lib.  xviii.  Buntias  in  Dialogo  III.  lib.  ii.  de  medicina  Tn- 
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rice,  from  which  they  make  broth,  which  other  people 
make  from  barley.  Experience,  however  teaches  us,  says 
Bontius ,  that  warm  rice  is  injurious,  not  only  to  the  stom¬ 
ach,  but  also  to  the  brain,  and  the  whole  nervous  system  : 
lienee  it  happens  from  the  gross  and  dry  vapours  that  as¬ 
cend  into  the  brain,  the  optic  nerves  are  often  so  injured  as 
to  produce  blindness;  on  which  subject  and  its  cure  Bon¬ 
tius  has  treated  largely  in  his  Indian  method  of  treating  it. 
Hence  you  will  never  see  the  inhabitants  of  Java  or  the 
Malays  eating  warm  rice. 

That  nDn  means  wheat ,  is  the  opinion  of  all.  It  is 
the  most  common  grain  from  which  the  Orientals  make 
their  bread.  Nothing  is  more  productive  than  wheat,  which 
nature  has  kindly  provided,  since  it  constitutes  the  princi¬ 
pal  support  of  man  :  so  that  from  a  bushel,  according  to 
Pliny,*  if  a  the  soil  be  good,  such  as  the  Byzician  plain  of 
Africa,  a  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  are  produced.  The 
Procurator  of  Augustus  sent  to  him  from  one  grain  planted 
in  that  place,  about  forty  sprouts,  the  letter  concerning 
which  is  yet  extant.  There  were  sent  to  Nero  from  one 
grain  three  hundred  and  sixty  straws.  But  the  wheat  of 
Palestine  surpasses  that  of  all  other  regions  in  price,  whence 
it  is  highly  praised  by  Celsus, t  who,  instituting  a  compa¬ 
rison  between  this  and  the  Egyptian,  says,  fifteen  bushels 
of  the  wheat  of  Palestine  affords  the  same  quantity  of  flour, 
as  twenty  bushels  of  Egyptian  wheat,  and  moreover  is  su- 
periour  in  quality  and  whiteness. 

In  1  Kings  v.  11.,  we  read  that  Solomon  gave  yearly 
to  the  king  of  Tyre  twenty  thousand  measures  of  wheat. 

signifies  barley.  Two  kinds  of  barley  are  found 
in  the  East,  according  to  Niebuhr, %  one  very  like  to  our 
barley,  but  superior  in  sweetness  of  taste  ;  the  other  is 
black,  and  is  a  suitable  food  for  beasts  of  burden,  yielding 

*  Histor.  Natur.,  lib.  xviii.  cap.  to. 

t  In  lieirobot.  Tom.  11.  p.  1  li.  Thomson's  Iteisebeschreibung,  p.  19. 

t  In  seiner  Beschreibung  von  Arabieu,  p.  15". 
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fifty  fold.  An  hundred  fold  is  promised  to  Jacob,*  and 
the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  speak  of  crops  still  more  pro¬ 
ductive.  The  region  about  Babylon,  especially,  is  spoken 
of  by  Herodotus,  as  far  the  best  for  grain.  For  it  is  so 
fertile  as  to  produce  sometimes  two  hundred  fold,  and  in 
the  very  best  parts  it  has  yielded  even  three  hundred  fold. 

is  generally  considered  as  an  adjective  belonging 
to  and  is  translated  appointed  barley,  which 

ought  to  be  translated  the  best.  Then  it  is  derived  from 
which,  among  the  Chaldees  and  Rabbins,  signifies 
he  hath  marked ;  whence  jO’D  a  mark,  in  the  place  of 
which  the  Bible  employs  H1X.  Which  explication  I 
think  entirely  false  ;  for  j£D  appears  plainly  to  arise 
from  the  Greek  word  tfyj/xsiov  and  to  have  been  received  by 
the  Rabbins  and  inserted  in  their  language,  whence  it  is  a 
new  word.  For  Alexander  making  an  expedition  into  the 
East,  and  reducing  it  under  his  dominion,  many  Greek 
words  were  adopted  by  the  Orientals,  of  which  number 
this  is  one.  But  these  are  by  no  means  suitable  words  by 
which  to  explain  the  Scriptures.  Other  interpreters  trans¬ 
late  it  rich  barley,  deriving  the  word  from  which 

in  the  Arabic  signifies  to  be  rich  ;  but  that  this  is  contrary 
to  the  analogy  of  all  those  languages,  every  scholar  who 
is  moderately  acquainted  with  them  will  see  :  for  in  the 
Hebrew,  according  to  the  rule  already  given,  it  ought  to 
be  Shin  :  moreover  from  this  application  a  gross  grammat¬ 
ical  error  arises,  for  myt?  is  of  this  feminine  gender,  but 
of  the  masculine,  which  none  of  these  interpreters 
have  observed.  But  that  the  word  is  a  substantive,  and  that 
some  plant  is  intended  by  it  I  have  but  little  doubt,  al¬ 
though  no  plant  of  this  name  can  be  found  in  Celsius . 
The  Seventy,  the  Vulgate,  Acquila  and  Theodolion 
translate  it  by  the  word  millet.  But  then  I  think  it  should 
he  read  "IQDj,  and  this  I  take  to  be  the  true  reading. 


*  Gen.  xsvi.  13.  Conf.  Is.mdii  Jiidische  Heiiigthiimer  iv.  35. 
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from  the  root  nso,  which  signifies  to  be  rough  :  so  it  is 
explained  by  Castell  in  his  Lexicon,  and  it  has  the  same 
signification  in  the  Armenian  language.  From  the  millet, 
according  to  Columella  and  Pliny,  a  very  sweet  bread  is 
made,  which,  whilst  warm,  is  very  pleasant.*  The  In¬ 
dian  millet  introduced  into  Italy  in  the  time  of  Nero,  was 
of  a  black  colour,  the  grain  was  large,  and  the  stock  re¬ 
sembling  that  of  a  reed.  It  grows  seven  feet  high,  and 
has  a  very  large  stock  ;  its  productiveness  surpasses  that  of 
all  other  kinds  of  corn,  a  single  grain  producing  four  or 
five  pints.  At  the  present  time  it  is  cultivated  every  where 
amongst  us  in  the  gardens  as  a  curiosity  ;  its  grain  is  black 
and  of  the  size  of  a  pea  ;  its  straw  resembles  a  reed  ;  it 
grows  five  feet  high  and  is  called  the  Saracen  corn.  There 
are  four  kinds  of  the  Indian  millet;  one  kind  produces  yel¬ 
low  grains,  another  purple,  and  some  is  of  a  whitish  colour. 
There  is  also  a  diversity  in  the  ears;  some  have  white,  some 
purple  and  some  yellow  flowers,  according  as  the  grains 
are  coloured.  With  respect  to  their  shape  there  is  no  dif¬ 
ference.  The  Ethiopeans  have  no  other  corn  but  millet 
and  barley.  The  Campanians  make  great  use  of  mil¬ 
let.  The  Salmatians  live  chiefly  on  food  of  which  millet 
is  an  ingredient,  together  with  raw  flesh,  and  mare’s 
milk  or  the  blood  taken  from  the  veins  of  the  leg.  The  use 
of  the  millet  for  food  is  very  common  amongst  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  and  man)-  of  the  poor  live  on  it  almost  entirely,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mvius. t  i“lQD3  in  this  place,  the  Vulgate 
translates  Vetch,  which  Luther  follows,  though  improper¬ 
ly.  But  others,  the  Seventy,  the  Chaldee  and  the  Syriac 
versions  rightly  render  it — Gr.  gia  ;  Lat.  Spelta  ;  Germ. 
Speltz  s.  Dinkel.  It  is  a  kind  of  grain,  very  like  to 
wheat,  and  superior  to  it  in  taste.  It  does  not  grow  every- 


*  Conf.  Galemtm  dc  aliment,  facultat.,  lib.  i.  cap.  15.  p.  322. 

t  Jiivii  notae  in  Dioscoridem  lib.  cap.  89.  On  the  Indian  millet  of  great 
size  vide  Philostratum  de  vita  Apollonii  lib.  iii.  cap.  2.  page  111. 
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where,  and  is  found  in  our  country,  but  it  is  peculiar  to 
Egypt,  Palestine,  Cilicia,  Asia  and  Greece.  Herodotus* 
says,  many  live  on  corn  and  barley,  but  in  Egypt  it  is  not 
esteemed  respectable  to  live  on  them,  they  use  a  kind  of 
food  made  of  what  they  call  Zea.  Zea  is  of  two  kinds,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dioscorides, t  one  simple,  the  other  bears  two 
grains  in  a  double  shell,  and  on  that  account  is  called  di¬ 
cocci.  It  has  more  nourishment  than  barley  .  in  making 
bread  it  is  not  so  light  as  wheat.  The  siligo ,  (a  kind  of 
corn)  and  oats  are  not  found  in  Palestine,  although  many 
are  of  a  contrary  opinion.  As  to  the  siligo,  I  think  Pales¬ 
tine  is  by  no  means  its  natural  soil :  for  I  do  not  discover 
that  it  was  in  the  eastern  countries,  and  all  travellers  vi¬ 
siting  that  land  are  silent  about  it.  In  the  Talmud,  in¬ 
deed,  I  have  found  some  places  which  make  mention  of  it, 
by  which  many  translators  have  been  led  into  an  error,  be¬ 
ing  evidently  ignorant  of  the  natural  productions  of  Pales¬ 
tine,  and  thinking  that  all  kinds  of  corn  which  our  land 
produces,  grow  there  also.  The  places  of  Sacred  Scrip¬ 
ture  which  the  translators  render  siligo,  are  to  be  differently 
explained  in  my  opinion,  and  the  mention  of  it  in  the  Tal¬ 
mud,  results  from  the  trifles  and  fables  of  the  Rabbins. 
Neither  can  you  find  the  oats  in  the  East :  in  our  country 
it  is  the  common  food  of  horses,  but  with  them  barley  is 
used  in  its  place.  Consequently  their  beasts  of  burden  are 
badly  kept ;  for  being  without  oats,  and  also  without  hay, 
at  least  at  this  day,  they  feed  them  on  cut  straw,  mixed 
with  a  few  grains  of  barley.  When  the  year  is  particu¬ 
larly  fruitful,  they  increase  the  quantity  of  barley,  and  also 
add  vetches  and  beans  to  the  cut  straw.  ± 

*  Histor.  lib.  ii.  cap.  36. 

t  De  medicinal i  materia,  lib.  ii.  cap.  81.  Conf.  Cehii  Hierobot  T.  II.  p.48. 
Uvsini  Herbar.  Bibl.  lib.  ii.  cap.  3. 

t  You  can  see  more  in  Shaw's  Travels  and  Observations  in  several  parts  of 
the  Levant,  page  123  ;  and  Niebuhr's  Beschreib.  von  Arabien,  p.  151.  T/ieve - 
■not,  T.  11.  lib.  i.  c.  5.  liocharti  Hierozoicon.  p.  1.  lib.  ii.  c.  9.  MaiUet's  de¬ 
scription  d’Egvpte,  Lettre  ix.  p.  8. 13. 
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I  have  already  said  that  hay  at  least  at  the  present  day, 
is  unknown  in  Palestine  and  also  in  the  other  Oriental  coun¬ 
tries,  and  I  assert  it  from  this  ground,  that  all  who  have 
visited  those  regions  at  the  present  day,  without  an  excep¬ 
tion,  have  made  no  mention  of  hay.  However  I  think  hay 
was  in  use  there  in  the  early  times,  and  this  appears  from 
reading  Isa.  xxxiii.  11,  where  I  translate  dry 

grass,  that  is  hay.  The  root  is  found  in  the  Arabic  where 
it  signifies  to  he  dry.  Moreover  in  the  same  language 
C'CTl  is  opposed  to  which  signifies,  young  grass 

growing.  That  C'C'iT  in  Isa.  v.  24,  signifies  dry  grass, 
appears  evident,  for  green  and  fresh  grass  cannot  take  fire. 
I  do  not  understand,  that  hay,  which  is  generally  kept  by 
us  in  barns,  and  which  is  less  exposed  to  fire,  but  rather 
the  hay  lying  in  the  field,  as  is  the  custom  in  the  East, 
which  can  easily  take  fire,  both  on  account  of  the  more  ar¬ 
dent  heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  imprudence  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants.  Of  whieh  thing,  there  are  not  wanting  examples. 
Therefore  in  this  place,  it  is  entirely  an  Oriental  figure,  and 
although  none  of  the  travellers  make  mention  of  hay,  this 
by  no  means  proves,  as  I  think,  that  the  ancient  Hebrews 
were  without  the  use  of  it.  For  the  old  Orientals  far  sur¬ 
passed  the  modern  in  economy,  and  living  more  compactly 
than  at  this  day,  they  were  compelled  to  exert  themselves 
more  to  find  provision  for  their  cattle. 


§  X.  Not  Egypt  hut  Palestine,  abounds  in  vines . 

If  we  compare  the  testimonies  of  ancient  and  modern 
authors,  respecting  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  in  Egypt, 
we  will  find  that  they  differ:  the  former  represent  Egypt 
as  abounding  in  vineyards,  and  the  latter  as  having  scarcely 
any.  The  representations  of  the  Bible  are  between  both. 
These  contradictions,  and  the  testimony  of  one  part  appear 
to  be  false  :  but  they  are  not;  each  of  them  is  most  true. 
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if  we  only  distinguish  between  the  different  ages  of  Egypt. 
In  their  early  history,  there  appears  to  have  been  only  a 
moderate  cultivation  of  the  vine  in  Egypt:  but  afterwards, 
under  the  successors  of  Alexander,  very  great  attention 
was  paid  to  it,  which  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors  de¬ 
scribe;  finally  under  the  Mohammedans,  the  vineyards  were 
neglected  and  destroyed.  However,  vineyards  are  yet 
found  in  a  very  few  places,  and  especially  about  Alexan¬ 
dria,  and  the  region  of  Fium,  where  the  euntil  of  Joseph 
is,  which  makes  the  earth  fertile.  This  canal  is  sometimes 
called  the  river  of  Fium ,  but  generally  the  canal  of  Jo¬ 
seph :  so  it  is  called  by  Paul  Lucas*  and  Sicardus. t  For 
every  great  and  stupendous  work  in  Egypt  is  attributed  to 
Joseph,  J  who  is  said  to  have  made  this  canal,  and  by  it,  to 
have  rendered  the  region  of  Fium  fertile  ;§  but  this  is  in¬ 
credible.  The  Mareotic  wine  is  praised  by  Strabo.  ||  The 
lake  Mareotis  situated  in  Egypt,  is  about  one  hundred  sta¬ 
dia  broad,  and  three  hundred  long  :  it  contains  eight  isl¬ 
ands,  and  the  places  in  the  vicinity  are  very  populous,  and 
they  make  great  quantities  of  wine.  Horacelf  extols  the 
Mareotic  wine,  as  second  only  to  that  of  Caecubum, 

*  In  a  voyage  made  1714,  through  Turkey,  &c.  T.  IT.  p.  205.  T.  III.  p.  5a. 
Examine  the  annexed  table,  where  this  canal  is  represented.  Vid.  Ps. 
lxxviii.  47.  Gen.  xl.  9.  10.  Num.  xx.  5. 

t  Memoires  des  Missions,  Tom.  11.  page  261.  The  canal  of  Joseph  made 
from  Saon  to  Fium,  cut  through  a  mountain,  communicates  immediately  with 
the  Nile,  by  a  bridge  or  cataract,  and  Hows  through  the  middle  of  Fium. 
Conf.  Abulfeda  in  descriptione  Egypti  p.  10,  where  he  says,  the  river  of  Fium 
commences  (from  the  Nile,)  at  Daruth  Darban,  and  flows  northwardly  tow  ards 
Bahanesa,  thence  to  a  place  called  Sohon  ;  afterwards  it  turns  to  the  west,  and 
enters  Fium.  The  country  of  Fium  lias  always  been  the  most  fertile  part  of 
Egypt.  Slrabo  lib.  xvii.  Plinii  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xviii.  c.  15.  MaiUet’s  Descrip¬ 
tion  ot  Egypt,  page  293,  See.  H  anslebeids  voyage  in  Egypt,  p.  245 — 255. 

i  Maillet,  p.  211,  212. 

§  Golii  Not.  in  Alfragan,  p.  175.  Kircheri  Oedipus  JEgypt.  T.  I.  p.  8. 

Ii  Geog.  lib.  xvii.  p.  799,  Edit.  Paris. 

H  Lib.  i.  Od.  37.  There  is  a  particular  species  of  the  wine  of  Mareotis, 
whence  Virgil,  Georg,  lib.  i,  says.  Sunt  Thasiae  vites,  sunt  et  Mareotides 

alba?.  . 
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Mentemque  lvmphatam  Mareotico 
Redigit  in  veros  timores. 

However,  almost  the  whole  of  Egypt  is  very  unfavourable 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  for  it  is  destitute  of  hills, 
which  the  vine  requires**  for  in  a  plain,  grapes  cannot 
come  to  maturity  ;  especially  as  at  the  favourable  season 
for  them,  the  land  is  overflowed  by  the  Nile.  Maillet\ 
says,  that  vines  are  sometimes  seen  on  the  walls  of  houses, 
which  afford  an  excellent  wine :  but  this  by  no  means 
proves  that  Egypt  abounds  in  wine.  Herodotus i  describ¬ 
ing  the  scarcity  of  wine  in  Egypt,  says,  that  wine  is  car¬ 
ried  into  Egypt  twice  a  year,  from  different  parts  of  Greece 
and  Phenicia.  In  which  thing  many  have  attempted  to 
refute  him,  but  to  these  Michuelis §  answers,  that  the  com¬ 
merce  which  Herodotus  mentions,  the  pi  iests  attempted  to 
stop,  as  being  very  pernicious  to  Egypt,  for  they* * * §  prohibit¬ 
ed  the  use  of  wine,  saying  that  Osiris  had  invented  it : 
and  they  themselves  abstained  from  it  very  strictly. 

However  they  made  use  of  wine  at  their  feasts,  and 
offered  it,  according  to  Hecataeus  not  as  a  thing  in  itself 
agreeable  to  the  gods,  but  to  expose  the  blood  of  those 
who  had  fought  against  the  gods,  and  thence  they  thought 
to  conciliate  the  deities  to  themselves;  for  the  Egyptians 
thought  that  the  vine  had  sprung  from  the  blood  of  the 
giants  poured  on  the  earth,  and  hence  fury  and  madness 
belonged  to  wine.  But  this  prohibition,  thought  it  was  in¬ 
tended  to  be  universal,  yet  was  exercised  with  some  limi¬ 
tation  :  for  to  gratify  their  kings  and  wealthy  men,  a  dis- 

* - Apertos 

Bacchus  amat  colles. 

Virgilii  Georg,  lib.  ii.  109. 

f  Description  de  lTgypte,  Tom.  II.  p.  17. 

|  Hist  lib.  lii.  cap.  6.  Coni.  Expedit.  totius  muudi,  vol.  HI.  p.  5.  Ep.  Edit. 
Hodsvni,  where  it  is  said,  Ascalon  and  Gaza  send  their  best  wine  to  Egyyt  and 
Syria.  Vid.  Dapper’s  Besch.  von  Airika,  p.  117. 

§  Im  Mosaischeu  Rechte,  Tom.  IV. 
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tinction  was  made  between  wine,  and  the  juice  of  the 
grape  which  they  were  allowed  to  drink  ;  and  which  per¬ 
mission  gave  them  no  ordinary  consolation  and  joy.* * * § 
From  these  things  it  will  appear  evident  that  Egypt  is  not 
to  be  called  a  vine  bearing  country  :  but  that  Palestine 
abounds  in  wine,  we  will  now  attempt  to  show.  There 
are  many  vineyards  in  Palestine,  and  there  would  have 
been  more,  had  not  the  use  of  wine  been  entirely  prohib¬ 
ited  by  the  law  of  Mohamed, t  to  the  Saracens  or  Turks  : 
for  they  holding  that  land  under  their  subjection,  tear  up 
and  destroy  the  vineyards  wherever  they  find  them. 
There  are,  however,  some  Saracens  living  near  to  the 
Christians,  who  cultivate  vineyards  and  sell  to  them  birds 
and  wine.  Moreover  the  Turks  often  violate  their  law 
and  indulge  themselves  with  the  sweet  gifts  of  Bacchus.  J 
The  wine  of  the  Holy  Land  is  very  rich  and  sweet  as  all 
the  travellers  state,  and  particularly  that  of  Bethlehem  in 
the  valley  Rephaim,  and  as  far  as  Nehel-Esehol,  where 
the  spies  sent  by  Moses  received  the  vine  and  grapes  which 
they  brought  to  the  camp.§  About  Sidon  and  Anteradus 
and  Marhadus,  and  likewise  Mount  Lebanus,  good  wine  is 
made.  ||  The  trunks  of  the  vines  are  there  very  thick  and 
they  send  out  their  branches  to  a  great  distance,  the  in¬ 
habitants  knowing  well  how  to  cultivate  them  :  for  they 
plant  them  so  far  a  part  that  a  carriage  can  easily  pass  be- 

*  Conf.  Gen.  xl.  The  Indians  have  a  law,  that  if  a  woman  shall  kill  a 
king  intoxocated,  her  reward  shall  be  marriage  to  his  successor;  but  his  sons 
shall  succeed. 

t  Which  you  may  find  in  many  places  of  the  Koran,  especially  in  Sura  II 
and  V.  92;  XVI.  69. 

t  Conf.  d'Jlrvieux  Memoirs,  which  Labat  edited  1735  ;  Tom.  I.  p.  62. 
Thevenot  T.  I.  lib.  i.  c.  24.  Smith  de  moribus  et  institutis  Turcarum,  Epist. 
II.  p.  28.  Busbeckii  Hist.  Constantinopol.  Epist.  I.  Conf.  Hasselqnist's  Ileise, 
p.  203.  Beausobre  says  the  same  thing  of  the  Manacheans  in  his  history  of 
them,  Tom.  II.  pag.  774,  &c.  Conf.  Niebuhr's  Besch.  von  Arabien,  p.  144. 

§  Num.  xiii.  23. 

||  JYeibuhr's  Iteisebeschreibung  nach  Arabien, T.  II.  p.  451.  1'roilo't  Reise- 
heschreibung,  p.  69.  Roger's  Terre  Saint,  p.  479. 
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tween  them.  It  is  not  wonderful  therefore  that  the  grapes 
are  so  large  and  the  wine  so  generous;  nor  is  it  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at,  that  in  some  countries  the  wine  is  so  weak,  seeing 
the  inhabitants  plant  their  vines  so  near  to  each  other,  that 
they  scarcely  admit  the  intervention  of  the  foot  of  the 
cultivator.  The  manner  of  cultivating  the  vine  in  Anta- 
radus  is  worthy  of  remark.  For  there  the  same  wine  pro¬ 
duces  grapes  three  times  a  year  and  they  all  mature  in  the 
ordinary  time  in  this  manner.  The  vine-dressers  when 
they  prune  the  vines  leave  as  many  branches  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year  as  they  deem  necessary.  Then  after  they 
begin  to  produce  new  branches  and  young  clusters  of 
grapes,  they  cut  off  the  part  of  the  branch  that  is  above 
the  clusters  and  cast  it  away.  This  is  done  in  March.  In 
April  the  branch  that  was  cut  above  the  clusters  buds,  and 
produces  another  branch  with  new  clusters,  which  being 
seen,  the  part  above  the  grapes  is  again  cut  off.  In  May 
the  branch  buds  again  and  produces  another,  with  new 
clusters,  and  thus  there  are  three  orders  of  grapes  which 
ripen  in  the  same  manner.  Those  that  appeared  in  March 
are  gathered  in  August :  those  in  April  are  gathered  in 
September  :  those  in  May  are  gathered  in  October.  But 
if  the  branches  are  not  pruned  in  that  order,  it  will  not 
take  place.  Whence  in  Palestine,  from  the  feast  of  Pente¬ 
cost  until  St.  Martin’s  day,  ripe  grapes  are  continually  to 
be  found  in  the  market.*  Indeed,  it  is  astonishing  that, 
Palestine  even  in  this  day  surpasses  all  the  neighbouring 
regions  in  the  best  wines,  after  having  suffered  so  much 
injury  from  the  Turks,  the  enemies  of  wine.  Its  wines 
are  said  to  be  quite  equal  in  flavour  to  those  of  Italy  :  and 
especially  those  of  Hebron  are  extalled  in  the  highest 
praises  by  Hasselquisl ,t  comparing  them  with  the  gene- 

*  Conf.  Shaw's  Travels, p.  142.  Joseph,  de  belloJud.  lib.iii.cap.  10.seet.8. 

f  Im.  12ten  Briefean  den  H.  Hitter  Linne,  von  Smirua,  aus  den  13  Sep- 
tem.  1751.  Conf.  Jithenid  Uipnos.  lib.  i.  cap.  15,  pag.  29.  JMichaelis  or.  Bib.  T. 
TV.  p.  118.  &c. 
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rous  wines  of  Germany,  which  grow  about  the  Rhine.'  But 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  some  vines  were  brought  from  Pa¬ 
lestine  to  Europe  and  planted  near  the  Rhine.  Scheidt 
found  near  Emcms  an  abundance  of  vines,  and  Niebuhr ,* 
found  near  mount  Sinai  remarkably  fine  ones.  The  Sac¬ 
red  Scripturet  certifies  that  the  country  about  Gaza  pro¬ 
duces  wine  :  and  at  this  day  the  wine  of  that  place  is 
spoken  of  by  travellers,  f  Shultz^  declares  that  grapes 
are  found  in  Palestine  of  ten  or  twelve  pounds  weight. 

In  the  Sacred  Scriptures  the  word  often  occurs, 

and  it  is  generally  translated  new  wine ,  from  which  how¬ 
ever  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  the  ancients  drank  new 
wine  to  a  great  extent  :  the  Hebrew  word  can  justly  be 
translated  new  wine,  but  it  also  frequently  means  simply 
wine.  For  it  is  derived  from  the  root  which  signi¬ 
fies  to  employ,  whence  drink,  easily  employing 

a  man.  From  many  parts  of  the  Bible|j  it  appears  that 
this  drink  was  in  as  great  demand  amongst  the  Orientals  as 
amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Mention  is  made  of  a 
sweet  wine,  which  is  called  yXsuxos,  in  the  New* * §  Testa¬ 
ment.  IF  It  is  uncertain,  and  a  doubt  may  arise  whether 
this  is  to  be  referred  to  new  wine  or  to  wine  simply.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  it  cannot  refer  to  those  wines  which 
we  call  sweet.  Pliny **  mentions  fourteen  kinds  of  sweet 
wine  :  the  middle  one  of  these,  he  says,  is  what  the  Greeks 
call  Aigleuces,  that  is  new  or  sweet  wine.  That  wine  is- 


*  Beschreib.  von  Arab.  p.  401.  t  Num.  xiii.  23, 24.  Jud.  xiv.  5. 

t  Conf  Relandi  PalesUna,  pag.  589,  et  792.  Exposit.  totius  mundi,  Yol. 

III.  p.  5.  ex  edit.  Hudsoni.  Sidon.  Appollin.  Cann.  XVII. ad  Omniatium,  Cas- 
siodor.  lib.  xii.  Epist.  12. 

§  Leitungen  des  Hochsten  nach  seinem  Rath  auf  den  Reisen  dutch  Europa 
Asia  und  Afrika,  l’.  V.  pag.  135,  285.  Conf.  Arvieux,  T.  II.  p.  203.  Plinii 
Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xiv.  c.  1.  Strabo,  lib.  ii. 

||  Gen.  x.xvii. 28.  Jud.  ix.  13.  Jer.  xxiv.  7.  lxv.  8. 

1!  Acts  ii.  13. 

**  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xiv.  cap.  9. 
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made  with  care,  since  they  prevent  it  from  fermenting.  For 
they  immerse  the  casks  in  water  immediately  from  the 
wine  vat,  until  the  cold  is  passed.  From  this,  as  I  sup¬ 
pose,  a  certain  kind  of  wine  is  produced,  which  they  call 
yXsuxo;  :  although  I  hesitate  somewhat  between  two  expli¬ 
cations.  For  yXsvxo;  can  imply  t mist;  and  that  this  is  much 
sweeter  than  the  wine  made  of  it,  none  will  deny.  Whence 
also  the  Syrians  use  the  word  must  for  sweetness.  But 
whether  niust  is  to  be  found  at  the  feast  ofPenticost,  may 
seem  doubtful  to  some.  But  Pliny  destroys  that  difficulty, 
affirming  that  the  must  was  preserved  in  casks.  And 
Columella *  has  described  a  method  by  which  must  may 
be  kept  as  sweet  as  if  it  was  fresh.  Before  the  husks  of 
the  grapes  are  pressed,  remove  the  must  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  from  the  vat,  and  put  it  in  a  new  cask  ;  then  make 
the  cask  perfectly  tight  by  daubing  it  with  pitch,  so  that 
no  water  can  enter,  and  immerse  the  cask  in  cold  and 
fresh  water,  so  that  no  part  of  it  shall  be  left  out  of  the 
water  :  then,  after  forty  days  remove  it  from  the  water, 
and  the  must  will  remain  sweet  for  a  whole  year.  It  is  in 
a  manner  somewhat  similar  that  the  noble  wine  of  Campa¬ 
nia  is  preserved  and  kept  from  fermenting.  But  the  word 
yXjjxo;  may  mean  the  flower  or  essence  of  wine,  that  is, 
wine  made  by  picking  out  only  the  best  grapes.  Which 
opinion  has  not  been  advanced  by  any  of  the  interpreters, 
although  Wetstein  has  treated  largely  on  this  subject. 
This  is  the  way  in  which  the  essence  of  Tokay,  the  best 
wine  of  Hungary  is  made,  and  it  appears  not  improbable 
to  me,  that  a  wine  of  a  similar  kind  is  here  intended. 


Dc  re  rustics,  lib.  xii.  cap.  29. 
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§  XI.  Egypt  is  destitute  of  oil,  but  Palestine 
abounds  in  it. 

According  to  Strabo *  the  greatest  part  of  Egypt  has 
no  olive  yards,  the  province  of  lleraclea  alone  excepted, 
which  as  it  surpasses  the  other  parts  in  other  respects,  so 
also  produces  olives  to  perfection,  and  very  fruitful  trees  : 
and  if  any  one  would  make  the  oil  carefully,  it  would  be 
very  superior,  but  as  they  are  very  negligent  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  making  it,  it  has  a  very  disagreeable  smell.  But. 
the  rest  of  Egypt  has  no  olives,  except  the  gardens  in  the 
vicinity  of  Alexandria.  Niebuhr\  has  described  the  in¬ 
strument  for  making  oil,  but  has  not  stated  the  place  where 
he  found  it.  If  he  did  not  find  it  in  Alexandria,  perhaps 
more  labour  and  attention  is  paid,  at  this  day,  to  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  olive  than  was  the  case  in  the  time  of  Stra¬ 
bo.  But  Palestine  surpasses  other  countries  in  the  abund¬ 
ance  of  its  olives  :  whence  Ezcchiel%  the  Prophet  says, 
“Judah  and  the  land  of  Israel  were  thy  merchants  :  They 
traded  in  thy  market  (Tyre)  wheat  of  Minnith  and  Pannag, 
and  honey  and  oil  and  balm.”  Solomon  also  is  said, 
(1  Kings  v.  11,)  to  have  sent  annually  to  the  king  of  Tyre, 
twenty  measures  of  pure  oil.  Hasselquist  has  given  us 
the  best  description  of  its  excellence,  affirming  that  in  no 
region  has  the  oil  a  sweeter  taste  than  in  Palestine,  and 
that  it  is  far  preferable  to  that  of  the  Province.  Bellonius 
says  that  a  few  olives  are  found  in  Lemnos,  and  that  they 
grow  in  gardens  of  Crete,  but  that  those  of  Syria  and  the 
land  of  Jerusalem  surpass  in  richness.  In  the  sacred  monu- 

*  De  rebus  Geographicis,  lib.  xvii.  p.  809.  Edit.  Paris.  Conf.  MichaeUs ' 
Mosaisches  Recht,  T.  IV.  p.  90. 

+  Reisebeschreibung  nach  Arabien,  T.  I.  p.  151. 

t  Cap.  xxvii.  17.  Conf.  Dcut.  vii.  13;  xxxiii.  13;  xxxiii.  24;  Ps.  xlv.  9  ; 
Hos.  ii.  22.  Conf.  Talmud,  in  cod.  Alcnachot  cap.  viii.  3.  Bocharti  Hieroz.  p.  2, 
lib.  iv.  cap.  12.  Be/loiui  Observat.  lib.  ii.  c.  87.  Shaw's  'I  ravels,  p.  337,  339. 
Roger's  Terre  Saint,  lib.  i.  c.  9.  Rclandi  Palestina,  p.  380,381. 
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ments  of  Hebrew  antiquity  oil  was  held  as  a  sign  of  for¬ 
giveness  and  mercy.  Fertility  also  is  denoted  by  the  sym¬ 
bol  of  the  olive  tree.  That  it  was  the  sign  of  fatness  and 
fertility  you  may  see  from  Jud.  ix. ;  for  when  it  was  in¬ 
vited  by  the  barren  trees  to  govern,  it  answered  that  it 
was  unwilling  to  leave  its  fatness,  “  wherewith  by  me  they 
honour  God  and  man.”  By  Horace *  the  olive  is  selected 
as  the  richest  tree.  Formerly  the  olive  was  the  index  and 
symbol  of  the  sad  and  of  those  seeking  pardon  and  peace  : 
as  those  asking  pardon  carried  the  olive  in  their  hands. 
According  to  Demosthenes,  the  Athenians  used  to  sup¬ 
plicate  against  Timocrutes,  in  sordid  clothing  and  carrying 
the  olive.  When  Jlrtaxerxes  (Jcho  was  besieging  Sidon ,  as 
Diodorus  Siculus  says  in  the  life  of  Philip,  five  hundred 
of  the  nobles  of  the  city  went  out  to  meet  Artaxerxes, 
carrying  olive  branches  and  begging  for  peace.  Hpuieus 
says,  that  women  who  have  become  widows  by  murder, 
carry  olive  branches  in  order  to  excite  the  commiseration 
of  the  judges.  When  the  Romans  carried  on  a  war  with 
Perseus  king  of  Macedonia,  ambassadors  with  long  hair 
and  beards,  and  carrying  olive  branches,  came  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  senate  to  beg  for  mercy  :  this  Livy  states.  In  mar¬ 
riage  feasts  and  celebrations  oil  was  used  to  anoint  the 
bridegroom  ;  according  to  the  Oriental  customt  he  had 
some  of  his  friends  and  companions  with  him,  who  were 
partakers  of  the  unction,  though  not  so  largely  as  he. 
From  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  visited  the  Eastern 
countries  in  our  days,  it  appears  that  this  custom  has  been 
abolished  and  perfuming  introduced  in  its  place.  The 
Egyptian  priests  used  to  abstain  from  oil  according  to 
Chaeremon  the  stoic,  in  Porphyry. %  Many  of  them  did 
not  use  it  at  all,  and  those  who  did,  used  it  very  sparingly 
with  their  herbs.  The  olive,  then,  was  not  cultivated  in 

*  Lib.  ii.  Od.  II.  Conf.  Pierii  Valeriani  Hieroglyphics,  lib.  53. 

t  Confer.  Jud.  xiv.  11,  20.  Ps.  xlv.  9. 

|  Dc  abstinentia,  lib.  iv.  sect.  6. 
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Egypt  and  the  land  was  not  suitable  for  it,  a  very  small 
part  only,  the  tract  of  Heraclea  excepted,  and  even  this 
was  but  littie  used  for  that  purpose.  But  Palestine  abounds 
in  olives.  Schulz *  says,  that  he  found  many  olive  yards 
in  the  vicinity  of  Jericho  ;  whence  Moses  gave  different 
precepts  to  the  Israelites  that  they  should  use  oil  in  their 
food,  and  he  prohibited  the  use  of  the  fat  of  kidneys,  so 
that  being  more  and  more  accustomed  to  oil,  they  might 
cultivate  it  with  more  industry,  and  never  have  a  desire 
to  remove  into  a  region  that  did  not  produce  oil.t 
This  was  an  excellent  method,  to  keep  the  Israelites  from 
emigrating. 


§  XII.  They  had  butter  in  Egypt ,  but  not  in 
Palestine. 

Butter  appears  to  have  been  much  used  in  Egypt,  but 
■not  at  all  in  Palestine  ;  it  was  also  scarcely  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  ;  thus  Plinyi  says,  of  milk  is  made 
butter,  an  excellent  food  of  the  barbarous  nations,  and 
which  distinguishes  the  rich  from  the  common  people.  It 
is  generally  made  from  the  milk  of  the  cow  (e  bubulo)  and 
thence  the  Latin  name  ;  but  the  richest  is  from  the  milk 
of  the  ewe.  Of  the  Lusitanians  Strabo  says,  they  use 
butter  instead  of  oil.  My  denial  of  the  use  of  butter 
in  Palestine  will  excite  astonishment,  since  so  many 
great  men  have  strenuously  affirmed  it  ;  and  if  we  com¬ 
pare  the  old  and  recent  interpreters  of  the  Sacred  Scrip¬ 
tures  we  find  the  word  butter  in  their  translations,  al¬ 
though  in  the  original  text  I  contend  there  is  no  mention 
of  the  word.  The  Israelites  had  no  need  of  it,  possessing 

*  Leitungen  des  Hochsten  auf  semen  Reisen,  &c.  T.  V. 
t  Conf.  III.  Jllichaetis  Comment,  de  legibus  Moses  Palestinam  Israelite; 
aram  tacturis,  sect.  5,  7.  Mosaisches  Recht.  T.  IV.  p.  90. 
i  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xxviii.  cap.  9.  Droscorides  lib.  xi.  cap.  81. 
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as  they  did  the  most  excellent  oil,  whence  our  Jews,  but¬ 
ter  being  forbidden  in  the  law  of  Moses,  use  goose’s  fat. 
The  word  very  often  occurs  in  the  Sacred  Scrip¬ 

tures,  which  is  generally  translated  butter.  But  on  what 
foundation  does  this  interpretation  depend  ?  What  is  the 
philological  reason  ?  I  suppose  they  have  been  led  by  some 
prejudice  to  fix  that  signification  to  this  word  If  we  make 
that  the  signification,  the  sense  of  some  places  in  scripture 
will  be  rendered  truly  ridiculous  and  disgusting.  It  la¬ 
ther  means  in  particular  curdled  milk,  and  in  general  any 
milk.  Which  signification  suits  well  all  the  places  where 
the  word  is  found.  The  root  in  the  Arabic  is  which 

signifies  milk  was  thick  and  hard.  In  Jud.  v.  25,  it  is 
said,  that  Joel  gave  to  Sissera  drink  of  <"?£On,  not  of  but¬ 
ter,  but  of  milk.  In  Job  xx.  17,  is  an  Oriental  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Palestine,  in  these  words  :  he  shall  not  see  the 
rivers,  the  floods,  the  brooks  of  honey,  flNDm  and  milk. 
And  so  t he  Arabic  and  Syriac  versions  render  it.  In  Job 
xxix.  6,  there  is  mention  of  washing  the  feet  n0t"O  with 
milk.  In  this  place  HOn  is  put  for  nNOH  as  all  the 
translators  allow,  although  they  err  in  the  translation,  ren¬ 
dering  it,  with  butter:  this  is  ridiculous  ;  for  who 
would  wash  his  feet  in  butter?  This  word  occurs  in  Isa. 
vii.  15,  the  sense  of  which  place  is,  he  shall  eat  milk  and 
honey,  until  he  shall  know  to  refuse  evil  and  choose  good. 
So  the  Syriac  translation  :  but  the  LXX  and  the  Vulgate, 
and  from  that  Luther  and  others  translate  it  butter.  For 
the  LXX  living  in  Egypt  always  had  butter  in  their  minds, 
as  that  region  abounded  in  it.  From  these  places  it  will 
appear  manifest,  that  nN»ll  means,  not  butter  but  milk. 
Also  milk  appears  to  have  been  the  usual  drink  amongst 
the  ancients ;  wrhence  many  nations  are  called  by  the 
Greeks  yaXc'.x-rowocai  that  is  drinkers  of  milk,  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  which  were  the  Ethiopians  especially  :  also  Co¬ 
lumella  gives  this  name  to  the  Xomades  and  the  Getse  ; 
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Galen *  to  the  Scythians  ;  and  Strabo  and  Pomponius 
Mela  to  the  Germans.  Jerome t  says,  the  Arabs  use  ca¬ 
mel’s  milk.  At  this  day  the  Tartars  are  very  fond  of 
that  drink. 


§  XIII.  The  testimonies  of  Greek  and  Latin  writers  re¬ 
specting  Palestine  :  to  which  are  added  those  of  Tra¬ 
vellers. 

The  enemies  of  religion  inflamed  with  ardent  desires  to 
fix  on  the  character  of  Moses  the  charge  of  the  basest  false¬ 
hood,  because  he  has  described  Palestine  as  very  fertile, 
bring  forth  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  and  cite  many  pla¬ 
ces  from  them  to  prove  its  sterility  ;  but  almost  all  these 
places  speak  only  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem, 
which  is  called  unfruitful,  and  to  their  testimony  that  of 
Maundrell  and  Kort  are  added.  The  latter  calls  Pales¬ 
tine  an  ill-fated  region,  that  suffers  for  want  of  water  ; 
and  why  ?  He  saw  two  rivers  that  were  dried  up  within 
twenty  feet  of  their  origin.  But  in  this  thing  Kort  is  by 
no  means  a  competent  judge,  for  he  is  a  native  of  Holsa- 
tia  ;  and  moreover  a  general  opinion  is  not  to  be  formed 
from  one  observation,  for  a  river  may  be  dry  one  year  and 
this  may  seldom  or  never  occur  again.  Also,  if  the  rivers 
of  Palestine  are  easily  and  suddenly  dried,  that  may  not  be 
owdngto  the  land,  but  to  the  cultivation.  But  no  one  will 
den)7  that  the  condition  of  Palestine  at  this  day  is  different 
from  what  it  was  in  the  time  of  Moses. 

Tacitus  and  Julius  Caesar  have  written  on  Germany, 
and  represented  it  as  an  unfruitful  country,  but  no  one  in 
our  age  will  think  of  using  their  testimony,  and  from  it 
pronounce  against  the  present  productiveness  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  But  if  we  consider  the  condition  and  changes  of  Pa- 

*  Lib.  ii.  a<l  Glauc.  de  curat,  cap.  10. 
t  Lih.  ii.  in  loyianum. 
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lestinc,  by  how  many  eruptions  of  the  Arabs  and  other  na¬ 
tions  it  has  been  injured,  who  laboured  to  destroy  every 
thing  in  their  way  ;  it  will  necessarily  follow  that,  agricul¬ 
ture  being  neglected,  the  whole  region  must  have  suffered 
incalculable  loss  and  calamity.  If  we  take  these  things 
into  the  account,  it  will  appear  evident  that  Palestine  has 
deteriorated  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  so  much  changed  as 
the  adversaries  of  religion  assert  ;  so  that  by  the  testimo¬ 
ny  of  ancient  and  modern  writers  it  is  allowed  to  be  fa¬ 
vourable  for  cultivation.  Tacitus*  says  of  Palestine,  it 
has  few  showers,  a  rich  soil,  and  produces  sour  fruits,  and 
besides  them  balsam  and  dates.  Thus  that  author  speaks, 
from  whom  we  find  no  mention  of  its  barrenness,  but  ra¬ 
ther  praise  of  its  fertility.  I  will  allow  that  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Jerusalem  does  not  produce  so  great  a  supply  of 
fruits  as  the  rest  of  Palestine  ;  but  I  disagree  with  the 
opinions  of  those  who  pronounce  it  barren.  Maundrell 
has  asserted  that  the  land  about  Sichem  is  unfruitful,  but 
Thomson  denies  it,  saying  that  the  land  about  Naplosa, 
(so  Sichemi  is  now  called)  is  very  fruitful  ;  its  hills  are 
finely  cultivated,  abounding  with  olive  trees,  citron  trees, 
and  other  fruit  trees,  and  watered  with  clear  rivulets  which 
descend  from  the  mountains.  Strabo  is  cited  by  all  the 
adversaries  as  their  favourite  author,  who  is  said  to  have 
described  the  whole  of  Palestine  as  barren.  I  will  quote 
his  wordsj  :  “Moses,”  says  he,  “brought  his  people  into 
those  places  where  Jerusalem  is  now  built:  which  country 
he  easily  obtained,  as  it  was  not  an  object  of  contention, 
not  being  worthy  of  it.  For  it  is  a  stony  place,  abounding 
in  water,  but  the  country  around  is  dry  and  barren,  and 

*  Lib.  v.  cap.  6. 

f  JVeapolis  in  Samaria,  Ptolem.  lib.  v.  c.  10.  Sichem  it  was  called  in  the  time 
ot  Christ  according  to  Benjamin  in  Itiner.  ]).  38.  By  the  inhabitants  it  was  called 
•Maborthn  according  to  Josephus,  lib.  v.  bell.  Jud.  cap.  4.  Pliny  calls  it  J\la- 
mortha.  At  this  day  it  is  called  JYaplosa. 

In  rebus  Geograph,  lib.  xvi.  p.  701.  edit.  Paris. 
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for  sixty  stadia,  it  has  a  stony  surface.”  It  will  therefore 
strike  every  one  that  reads  it,  that  the  adversaries  have 
been  drawn  into  a  great  error  :  for  he  by  no  means  speaks 
of  the  whole  of  Palestine,  but  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jerusalem  only  :  and  in  what  part  of  the  world  is  there  a 
country  that  has  not  some  barren  spots,  if  we  take  even 
the  most  fertile  parts  ?  It  would  be  more  to  the  purpose, 
says  John  Poland ,*  if  the  commentators  would  cite  the 
words  of  Strabo  to  the  iii.  chapter  of  Exodus,  and  not 
those  fictitious  writers  Jiristeus,  Hecateus,  and  I  know 
not  what  others  who  have  exaggerated  the  fertility  of  Pa¬ 
lestine.  But  what  Vitringa t  answered  to  Fhaletranus 
who  depended!  on  the  authority  of  Strabo,  that  we  also 
oppose  to  To l and :  for  what  is  brought  from  Strabo  des¬ 
cribing  the  region  of  Jerusalem  as  barren,  rocky  and  dry, 
ought  to  be  received  with  considerable  allowance.  For 
in  the  first  place,  if  you  should  transfer  it  to  the  whole  lot 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  you  would  commit  a  gross  blunder. 
Then  if  you  should  apply  it  to  the  whole  region  near  Je¬ 
rusalem  on  all  sides,  you  would  not  have  the  truth.  For 
although  something  may  be  wanting,  yet  it  is  not  so  as 
Phaletranus  and  others  say  from  Strabo :  but  it  is  to  be 
understood  especially  of  the  mountainous  and  sterile  land, 
which  above  the  Mount  of  Olives  lies  in  a  long  tract  east- 
wardly  towards  Jericho.  Strabo  applied  that  without  suf¬ 
ficient  cause,  to  the  whole  region,  and  that  excellent  au¬ 
thor  who  excels  in  describing  other  parts  of  this  land,  has 
not  used  the  greatest  accuracy,  as  the  learned  have  already 
discovered.  It  is  moreover  a  very  false  argument  to  say, 
a  country  is  stony  and  therefore  it  is  unfruitful  :  I  freely 
grant  that  land  of  that  kind  is  little  suited  to  agriculture, 
but  it  may  be  very  good  for  vines.  The  Jebusites  would 


*  In  libro  de  origine  Jud.  beet.  ii.  p.  139. 
t  Comment  in  Esaiam.  Tom.  I.  p.  199. 
t  In  dissertat.  de  cblatione  sceplri  Judflici,  cap.  7. 
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have  acted  very  foolishly  in  fixing  their  habitation  there, 
if  the  testimony  of  Strabo  was  true.  Allow  me  to  bring 
forward  the  testimony  of  Jlrisieus  about  Judea.  He  says 
Jerusalem  is  well  situated  :  the  region  is  large  and  good, 
and  some  part  of  it  consists  of  plain,  as  that  towards  Sa¬ 
maria,  and  also  the  parts  contiguous  to  Idumea:  but  some 
parts  are  mountainous,  where  they  need  agriculture  and 
perpetual  care  to  produce  fertility,  and  from  this  it  hap¬ 
pens  that  all  parts  are  cultivated,  and  there  is  a  great  abun¬ 
dance  throughout  the  whole  country.  A  little  farther  on, 
he  states,  that  there  is  there  a  great  attention  to  agricul¬ 
ture  ;  the  region  abounds  in  olives  ;  it  is  fruitful  in  corn, 
pulse  and  vines,  and  it  produces  much  honey.  There  -are 
many  fruit  trees,  but  the  palm  trees  especially  are  innu¬ 
merable.  There  are  also  many  flocks  of  various  kinds,  and 
plenty  of  provision  for  them.  Josephus*  mentions  some 
places  from  Hccatseus,  in  which  the  fertility  of  Palestine 
is  praised.  Hecutseus  JLbderita ,  a  philosopher,  and  a  man 
renowned  for  his  exploits,  who  lived  with  king  Alexander, 
and  conversed  with  Ptolemy,  son  ofLagus,  has  made  men¬ 
tion  of  the  Jews,  not  merely  by  the  way,  but  has  written 
a  book  concerning  them.  This  Hecataeus,  savs  Josephus, 
has  written  an  account  of  the  extent  of  our  country,  and  its 
excellence.  They  have,  says  Hecatteus  three  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  land,  generally  of  the  \  cry  best  and 
most  fertile  soil  :  for  of  so  great  extent  is  Judea.t  Sharv 
also  testifies  that  the  greater  part  of  Palestine  is  very  fruit¬ 
ful.  X  Which  fertility  he  makes  to  include  fitness  for  cul¬ 
tivating  the  vine,  and  therefore,  he  says,  the  region  of  Je- 


*  Contra  A  pionem  lib.  i.  p.  5%.  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  xv.  c.  5.  (If  hello  Jud.  lib. 
iii.  c.  2.  et  12.  J. Immianus  Jtfarcettinua  lib.  xiv.  c.  26.  1’olybius  lib.  v.  c.  70. 
Justinm  lib.  xxxvi.  c.  3. 

+  Many  doubt  whether  Judea  is  of  so  great  extent,  but  this  is  nothing  te 
us  ;  we  want  only  bis  testimony  respecting  its  fertility. 

+  Travels  and  observations  in  several  parts  of  the  Levant,  p.  336.  Italian  £ 
T’cregrinat.  Hierosol.  p.  47. 
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rusalem  is  by  no  means  unfruitful.  Thomson *  and  Maun- 
drell  affirm  that  at  this  day  there  are  to  be  found  on  the 
most  barren  rocks,  marks  by  which  it  is  evident  that  these 
rocks  were  formerly  fruitful.  There  are  on  them  the  re¬ 
mains  of  walls,  manifestly  constructed  to  prevent  the  earth 
from  washing  away  :  from  which  it  appears  that  these 
rocks  formerly  contained  vines.  The  same  custom  still 
prevails  in  China  and  Switzerland.  If  the  Talmud  be  ex¬ 
amined,  it  will  be  found  that  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem  was  productive,  and  that  one  acre  there  was  held  in 
greater  estimation  than  the  same  quantity  in  any  other 
part  of  Palestine.  Which  thing  is  easily  explained  :  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  was  stony,  and  on  this  ac¬ 
count  not  suitable  for  agriculture,  but  very  favourable  for 
olives  and  vines,  from  which  greater  profit  was  made.  For 
Cato\  says,  of  all  kinds  of  lands,  if  you  would  buy  an 
hundred  acres  to  the  best  advantage,  a  vineyard  is  the  most 
profitable  ;  in  the  second  place,  a  moist  garden  ;  in  the 
third,  a  willow  grove  ;  in  the  fourth,  an  olive  yard  ;  in 
the  fifth,  a  meadow  ;  in  the  sixth,  a  plain  for  corn  ;  in  the 
seventh,  a  wood  for  cutting  ;  in  the  eighth,  an  orchard  ; 
in  the  ninth,  a  wood  for  masts.  Moreover,  Abulfeda%  liv¬ 
ing  not  far  from  Jerusalem  and  an  eye  witness,  has  given 
a  minute  description  of  Palestine  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jerusalem,  which  I  consider  as  decisive  on  this  subject. 
And  ought  not  his  testimony  to  have  more  weight  than 
that  of  Strabo  ?  He  did  not  see  Palestine  when  it  was  in 
its  most  prosperous  state,  but  long  after,  when  wars  had 
wasted  it ;  and  yet  he  says,  that  Palestine  is  the  most  fer¬ 
tile  region  of  all  Syria,  and  that  it  has  advantages  of  salub¬ 
rity,  because  it  is  watered  with  rain,  except  only  the 

*  Thomson's  Description  of  Palestine,  p.  19.  ^Mavntirel  p.  94.  JIrvicn. i. 
T.  II.  p.  204.  Bellonii  Observat.  lib.  ii.  c.  SI. 

t  De  re  ruslica,  cap.  VI. 

j  In  (lcscriptione  Syri®,  p.  10. 
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country  of  Sichem.  He  says,  moreover,  that  Jerusalem 
has  the  richest  soil  of  Palestine.  So  much  for  Abulfeda, 
who  is  the  most  credible  witness,  and  by  whom  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Strabo  and  others  is  destroyed.  The  bountiful 
earth  pours  forth  from  its  bosom  its  splendid  gifts  over 
Palestine,  and  that  part  that  is  mountainous  is  favourable  for 
the  cultivation  ol  the  vine,  and  is  covered  with  trees  and  va¬ 
rious  fruits.  It  is  naturally  not  very  moist,  but  in  most 
places  rains  descend  in  abundance.  Its  waters  are  sweet, 
and  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  good  grass,  its  flocks 
abound  in  milk  more  than  elsewhere.  Josephus  says,  since 
we  possess  a  fertile  country  we  attend  to  agriculture. 
But  let  us  admit  the  objection  of  those  who  say,  that 
the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  is  unfruitful  ;  yet  the 
proofs  of  the  fertility  of  the  other  parts  of  Palestine  are 
abundantly  sufficient  to  vindicate  the  truth  of  the  descrip¬ 
tions,  contained  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  As  to  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  those  who  have  travelled  to  this  land,  and  affirm 
that  it  is  barren  and  unfruitful,  if  we  consider  the  doubts 
which  arise  from  them,  and  their  tendency  to  destroy  our 
faith  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  they  appear  to  be  fallacious: 
for  Palestine,  even  in  our  days,  is  far  from  being  sterile, 
according  to  Thomson .*  That  the  principal  part  of  this 
land  at  the  present  lies  uncultivated  and  desert,  I  freely 
grant,  although  that  is  by  no  means  to  be  attributed  to  the 
poverty  of  the  land,  but  rather  to  the  fewness  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  and  their  neglect  of  agriculture.  But  if  that  region 
was  well  inhabited  and  the  land  cultivated,  it  would  exhibit 
its  former  fertility,  and  would  afford  more  luxuriant  crops 
than  the  best  parts  of  Syria  :  and  even  now,  better  wheat 
and  other  kinds  of  grain  are  nowhere  found,  than  the  land 
of  Jerusalem  produces  :  for  Saligniacoft  says,  that  he  has 
not  eaten  any  bread  so  sweet  and  delicate  as  in  Jerusalem. 

*  In  itinerario  suo,  pag.  19. 

+  In  iunerario  tcirse  sunctx,  lib.  ii.  cap.  1. 
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Bellonius *  says,  that  the  country  of  Jerusalem,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  is  richly  cultivated  and 
contains  very  fine  vineyards.  Apples,  almonds,  figs 
and  olives,  producing  much  oil,  grow  there.  We  see 
every  where  from  the  travellers  in  Palestine, t  that  not¬ 
withstanding  the  desolation  of  that  country,  the  fertility  of 
the  land  of  Bethlehem  is  still  very  great.  Pliny  says,  that 
the  land  of  Damascus,  which  drinks  in  the  river  Chry- 
sorrhoa  is  very  fertile,  and  Strabo  and  Bellonius  testify 
the  same  thing.!  From  these  arguments  and  testimonies, 
I  think,  it  evidently  appears,  that  Palestine  has  been  fertile, 
and  that  in  our  own  age  the  soil  is  productive. 

*  Observat.  lib.  ii.  cap.  93.  Sandy's  Travels,  Book  III.  p.  120.  Th eve- 
no  t,  T.  I.  lib.  ii.  p.  245.  Myricke’s  Reise  nach  Jerusalem  p.  97. 

t  Conf.  Cotovici  Itinerar.  lib.  ii.  cap.  8.  Doubdan\ oyage  de  la  Terre  S. 
cap.  16.  Savari  de  Breves  Voyages,  p.  171.  Groebenii  Itin.  Orient,  cap.  27. 
liau-wolj's  Morgenlandische  Reise,  T.  III.  cap.  22.  Breuningii  Itiner.  lib. 
iii.  cap.  18.  Reisebuch  des  heiligen  Landes,  pag.  718,  842.  Bisselii  T opothes. 
Palest,  p.  49.  Jlndrichomii  Theatrum  Terr®  Sanctse,  pag.  41.  Ockely's 
Geschichte  der  Sarazenen,  p.  279. 

|  Plinii  Hist.  Nat  lib.  v.  cap.  18.  Strabo  de  Rebus  Geog.  lib.  xvi.  Bel- 
lonii  Observat.  lib.  ii.  cap.  91. 


[To  be  concluded  in  the  next  Number.] 


Staeudlin’s  geschichte  der  theologischen  wissen- 
schaften  is  designed  to  exhibit  the  state  and  progress  of 
theological  knowledge,  from  the  revival  of  literature  to 
the  present  time.*  Its  author,  the  Professor  of  theology  at 
Goettingen ,  has  divided  the  work  into  three  periods — from 
the  year  1450  to  the  Reformation  ;  from  the  Reformation 
to  the  commencement  of  the  18th  century  ;  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  18th  century  to  the  present  time.  This 
history  is  given  under  different  heads — as,  Theological 
knowledge  generally  ;  Hermeneutics ;  Systematic  theolo¬ 
gy  ;  Church  history ;  &c.  &c. 

The  portion  here  translated,  is  from  the  first  head,  of 
the  third  period,  in  which  the  writer,  before  entering  upon 
the  details  of  his  history,  presents  us  with  an  exhibition  of 
the  causes  which  led  to  the  great  revolution  in  theological 
opinion,  which  occurred  during  the  18th  century.  To  this 
succeeds  an  account  of  the  most  important  works  of  this 
period,  intended  to  prescribe  the  manner  and  course  of  the¬ 
ological  education,  &c.  The  reader  will  find  the  greater 
part  of  this  interesting  account  in  the  following  article. 
As  there  are  few  subjects  on  which  information  is  more 
generally  desired,  than  the  state  of  theological  opinion  and 
learning  on  the  continent,  during  the  last  fifty  or  hundred 
years,  it  is  probable  that  the  translation  of  Staeudlin,  may 
be  continued  in  some  of  the  future  numbers  of  the  Reper¬ 
tory. 


The  Preface  of  the  first  Volume  is  dated,  May  1810. 
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OF 

THEOLOGICAL  KNOWLEDGE  &  LITERATURE 

FROM  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CEN¬ 
TURY  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 


During  this  period  a  great  revolution  in  all  departments 
ef  theological  learning  was  gradually  effected.  Like  all 
other  revolutions,  it  was  long  preparing  and  its  seeds  were 
scattered  during  the  previous  period,  although  that  period 
exhibited  so  remarkable  a  contrast  with  the  present.  This 
change  owed  its  origin  to  various  causes,  and  is  capable  of 
being  viewed  in  a  variety  of  aspects.  Its  principal  cause, 
was  the  deism  which  arose  in  the  17th  century  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  its  principal  aspect,  is  that  of  a  species  of  deism, 
which  gradually  pervaded  all  departments  of  theology.  It 
is  easy  to  find  many  other  causes  and  aspects,  of  this  great 
literary  revolution.  Some  may  even  produce  many  ap¬ 
pearances,  seemingly  inconsistent  with  the  representation 
just  given  ;  they  may  appeal  to  the  fact,  that  deism  was 
zealously  and  powerfully  opposed,  and  that  many  theologi¬ 
ans  set  themselves  with  all  their  strength  against  the  design 
of  making  it  prevalent,  and  of  reducing  Christianity  to  its 
level  ;  and  yet  it  may  have  been  the  main  tendency  and 
principal  effect  of  the  literary  labours  of  these  theologians 
to  render  the  deism  they  opposed  still  more  prevalent. 

Most  of  the  English  deists,  attacked  only  the  divine 
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origin,  credibility,  and  the  authenticity  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  ;  the  contents  of  the  Sacred  Volume  were  but 
in  part  assailed,  as  the  accounts  of  miracles  and  the  system  of 
ecclesiastical  theology;  but  the  character  and  the  doctrines 
of  Jesus  himself,  were  spared.  The  latter  they  generally 
represented  as  a  pure  and  popular  system  of  deism,  suited 
to  the  people  of  the  age.  Most  theologians  opposed  them¬ 
selves  to  these  writers,  endeavouring  to  save  what  the 
deists  had  rejected  as  unnecessary  and  unfounded,  and  to 
uphold  Revelation  and  not  reason,  as  the  standard  of  re¬ 
ligion.  Yet  many  theologians  soon  appeared  in  England, 
who,  in  many  points  nearly  agreed  with  the  deists.  It  is 
true,  they  did  not  abandon  the  authority,  genuineness  and 
credibility  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  and  the  preceptive  and 
historical  parts  of  Christianity  ;  but  they  purged  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  system  from  every  thing,  which  appeared  to  them 
inconsistent  with  reason,  and  produced  systems  of  Christ¬ 
ian  theology  which  were  pervaded  by  this  liberal  spirit. 
The  constantly  increasing  power  and  fame  of  the  British 
nation,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  spread  its  literature 
over  all  Europe.  The  writings  of  its  deists  and  its  the¬ 
ologians,  who  were  termed  latitudinarians,  were  read  es¬ 
pecially  in  Germany  with  zeal  and  attention,  and  have,  in 
connection  with  other  causes,  produced  that  great  revolution 
in  theology  and  religious  opinion,  which  has  proved  more 
thorough  and  general  in  this  country,  and  has  proceeded 
further  than  in  Britain  itself,  and  which  has  hence  spread 
its  effects  into  other  lands.  This  great  change  first  appeared 
in  the  German  protestant  churches,  whence  it  was  extend¬ 
ed  to  the  German  catholics. 

The  reign  of  Frederick  II.  had  great  influence  upon 
the  state  of  theology  and  religion,  and  the  greater  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  splendour  of  his  exploits  ;  for  the  more  he  was 
admired  as  a  king,  hero  and  sage,  the  more  were  other 
monarchs  disposed  to  imitate  him.  He  gave  the  press,  in 
his  dominions,  unrestrained  freedom,  and  was  rejoiced 
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when  he  saw  Christianity,  (which  he  had  hated  from  his 
youth,)  attacked.  He  entertained  a  decided  contempt  for 
Christianity,  theology,  the  church  and  the  clergy.  He  sur¬ 
rounded  himself  wit  1  French  philosophers,  who  were  ac¬ 
knowledged  as  the  enemies  of  all  positive  religion,  as 
sceptics,  materialists,  and  atheists  ;  he  scarcely  preserved 
himself  from  their  extremes,  though  he  would  sometimes 
support  simple  deism  in  opposition  to  his  courtiers.  Since 
this  period  the  freedom  of  the  press  has  been  extended  to 
other  states  of  Europe,  and  most  of  the  enlightened  theolo¬ 
gians  (so  called)  in  and  out  of  his  states,  declared  them¬ 
selves  more  or  less  openly  in  favour  of  deism,  and  exerted 
themselves  in  various  ways,  to  represent  Christianity  as 
nothing  more  than  a  system  of  natural  religion.  They  re¬ 
garded  this  as  the  only  way  in  which  it  could  be  saved  or 
preserved  in  honour. 

The  propagation  of  deism,  and  its  introduction  into  the¬ 
ology  had  still  other  causes.  The  various  departments  of 
natural  philosophy,  were  more  cultivated  and  enriched, 
they  were  held  in  higher  esteem  and  applied  more  practi¬ 
cally  to  the  affairs  of  life.  Miracles  were  referred  to  the 
laws  and  the  powers  of  nature,  and  where  these  could  not 
be  discovered,  they  were  still  supposed  to  exist.  Hence 
the  desire  arose,  not  to  allow  any  miracles  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term,  (no  supernatural  events,)  even  in  reli¬ 
gion  ;  a  desire  either  to  explain  the  miracles  of  the  Bible 
as  natural  occurrences,  or  reject  them  as  fabulous  narrations, 
and  to  give  currency  to  a  merely  natural  religion,  and  to 
represent  Christianity  as  entirely  independent  of  any  thing 
supernatural. 

The  constantly  extending  and  more  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  religions,  had  also  a  great  influence  in  pro¬ 
ducing  this  change.  The  history  and  nature  of  ancient  re¬ 
ligions,  mythology,  and  religious  rites,  were  investigated 
with  more  critical  skill,  with  more  philological  and  histori¬ 
cal  learning,  and  with  more  of  a  philosophical  spirit. 
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The  many  journeys,  missions,  voyages  and  wars,  in  dis¬ 
tant  parts  of  the  world,  brought  men  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  religion,  and  brought  many  new  systems  to  light. 
Men  compared  these  religions  with  each  other,  and  with 
Judaism  and  Christianity.  They  found  in  other  religions 
many  representations,  many  ideas,  facts,  and  customs, 
analogous  to  those  in  the  Jewish  and  Christian  systems, 
without  being  able  to  prove,  nor  even  having  ground  to 
suppose,  that  they  had  been  introduced  from  the  latter  into 
the  former.  They  were  hence  led  to  suppose,  that  what 
had  in  other  religions  no  immediately  divine  origin,  could 
boast  of  no  such  origin  in  Christianity;  and  that  what  was 
found  in  so  many  other  systems  could  give  no  distinctive 
character  to  the  Christian.  And  to  these  points  of  resem¬ 
blance  belonged  some  of  those  very  doctrines  which  had 
been  regarded  as  the  holiest  and  most  characteristic  in  the 
Christian  system.  They  were  thus  led  to  regard  as  of  less 
importance  the  peculiarities  of  Christianity,  and  to  endea¬ 
vour  to  raise  it  to  a  pure  system  of  natural  religion  ;  and 
whatever  from  this  source  was  contained  in  Christianity, 
and  had  not  found  its  way  into  other  religions,  they  con¬ 
sidered  as  its  most  important  part,  and  in  fact  as  the  essence 
of  the  religion. 

The  influence  of  philosophy  upon  theology,  deserves 
also  particular  attention.  In  the  beginning  of  the  ISth 
century,  the  philosophy  of  Locke  had  spread  extensively 
both  within  and  without  Great  Britain,  and  had  gained 
complete  ascendency.  It  denied  entirely  all  inborn  know¬ 
ledge  and  innate  ideas  ;  it  taught  that  all  our  knowledge, 
without  exception,  was  derived  from  sensation  or  reflection, 
and  consequently  that  all  ouf  ideas  were  images  of  objects 
presented  to  us  by  our  internal  or  external  senses.  It  was 
in  this  way  that  Locke  deduced  our  ideas  of  God  and  mo¬ 
rality,  and  gave  himself  much  trouble  to  shew  that  they 
were  in  no  way  horn  with  us,  nor  unfolded  themselves 
from  the  mind  itself.  This  philosophy  was  more  favoura- 
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ble  to  Rationalism,  than  to  the  opposite  system.  It  re¬ 
presented  all  knowledge,  faith  and  volition  as  arising  from 
sensible  things.  It  thus  led  to  scepticism,  by  its  depend- 
ance  on  the  uncertainty,  versatility  and  inconstancy  of  ex¬ 
perience.  Although  its  author  adhered  to  the  Christian 
faith,  and  was  correct  in  his  morals,  yet  his  philosophy 
promoted  infidelity  and  loosness  of  principle,  both  in  reli¬ 
gion  and  morality.  Setting  all  this  aside,  it  was  not  easy 
to  find  from  Lockes  system  a  passage  to  Christianity  as  a 
supernatural  revelation,  and  containing  mysteries  above 
reason  and  nature.  This  system,  founded  so  entirely  up¬ 
on  sensation  and  experience,  excluded  from  Christianity 
every  thing  which  may  be  termed  spiritual,  as  founded 
upon  the  mind  itself,  and  which  was  the  ground  work  of  su¬ 
pernatural  theories.  Locke  also,  in  another  of  his  works, 
represented  Christianity  as  so  rational  and  simple,  that  we 
may  without  any  impropriety  assert  that  it  had  a  manifest 
tendency  to  deism.  His  philosophy  found  many  friends 
and  defenders,  especially  in  France,  who  applied  the  prin¬ 
ciples  deducible  from  it  to  the  injury  of  all  positive  religion, 
and  even  to  the  support  of  materialism  and  atheism.  Bayle, 
a  cotemporary  of  Locke  is  not  to  be  considered  as  belong¬ 
ing  to  this  class;  his  literary  character  is  that  of  a  sceptic, 
who  attacked  and  weakened  all  systems  of  philosophy  and 
theology,  and  was  constantly  opposing  the  one  to  the  other. 
France  had  produced  little  fruit  of  pure  deism;  it  had  either 
kept  philosophy  entirely  distinct  from  religion  and  theology, 
or  it  had  used  it  to  undermine  them  both  ;  but  it  influenced 
in  this  way  many  philosophers  in  England  and  Germany, 
to  defend,  purify,  and  more  firmly  to  establish  the  deistical 
system. 

Wilh.  Leibnitz  appeared  in  opposition  to  the  philosophy 
of  Locke  and  the  sceptical  doubts  and  raillery  of  Bayle. 
He  admitted,  properly  speaking,  no  impression  from  ex¬ 
ternal  objects,  not  even  of  our  own  bodies  upon  the  mind, 
but  supposed  that  all  perceptions  and  ideas  arose  from  the 
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inward  principle  of  the  soul  itself.  He  shewed  especially, 
that  universal  and  essential  first  principles  did  not  arise 
from  experience,  but  were  an  a  priori  knowledge.  The 
idea  and  the  existence  of  God  he  deduced  a  priori.  His 
whole  system  was  a  firmer  foundation  for  religion  than 
that  of  Locke.  In  opposition  to  Bayle  he  endeavoured  to 
exhibit  the  consistency  between  the  evil  which  is  in  the 
world  and  divine  providence,  between  faith  and  reason. 
In  this  latter  investigation  he  effected  a  union  between  his 
philosophy  and  Christian  theology,  and  placed  weapons  in 
the  hands  of  theologians  against  Rationalism.  He  started 
with  the  principle,  that  the  two  classes  of  truths,  those  re¬ 
vealed  by  God,  and  those  taught  by  reason,  could  not  con¬ 
tradict  each  other.  He  moreover  divided  the  truths  taught 
by  reason  into  two  classes,  those  which  were  necessarily 
true,  and  whose  opposites  were  absolutely  impossible;  and 
those  which  are  only  hypothetically  true  or  necessary,  or 
.vhose  necessity  depends  merely  upon  the  order  ol  nature 
which  God  has  chosen,  and  which  he  may  at  any  time 
alter.  With  respect  to  the  first  class,  he  maintained  that 
no  truth  really  revealed  can  contradict  them  ;  but  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  oihers,  that  they  might  be  repealed,  and  were 
actually  repealed  by  miracles,  which  removed  the  condi¬ 
tion  upon  which  they  were  truths.  In  this  view  he  ad 
mitted  an  opposition  between  philosophical  and  revealed 
truth.  It  was  not  an  opposition  of  reason  considered  ab¬ 
solutely,  and  revelation  ;  but  an  opposition  between  what 
was  only  conditionally  true  and  a  revelation  which  remo¬ 
ved  the  condition.  Faith  was  here  not  opposed  to  reason, 
but  was  itself  most  reasonable  ;  it  w  as  a  faith  in  the  excep¬ 
tions  and  changes  which  God  himself  had  made  in  the 
course  of  nature,  and  therefore  a  faith  perfectly  consistent 
with  reason.  Leibnitz  thus  taught  that  there  was,  proper¬ 
ly  speaking,  no  real  opposition  between  reason  and  faith, 
between  philosophy  and  revelation.  He  further  main¬ 
tained  that  it  was  true  philosophy,  and  truly  reasonable,  to 
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believe  what  God  had  revealed,  even  when  it  stood  oppo¬ 
sed  to  our  limited  understandings  and  imperfect  knowledge. 
The  divinely  revealed  mysteries  of  the  gospel,  he  regard¬ 
ed  as  truths  which  the  human  mind  could  not  of  itself  dis¬ 
cover,  nor  establish,  and  consequently  could  not  compre¬ 
hend  ;  but  yet  could  explain  and  defend,  since  they  did 
not  contradict  reason,  but  were  perfectly  consistent  with  it. 
This  he  undertook  to  prove  as  it  regarded  the  several 
Christian  mysteries.  Thus  he  opposed  Naturalism,  and 
his  principles  were  soon  embraced  by  many  theologians  to 
defend  their  theological  systems,  and  to  set  them  off  in  a 
philosophical  attire.  These  principles  received  a  more 
systematic  finish,  and  a  wider  circulation  through  Chr. 
YY  olf.  He  wrote  a  system  of  natural  theology,  in  which 
he  expressly  opposed  the  errors  of  deism  and  naturalism, 
and  presented  a  systematic  theory  of  a  supernatural  revela¬ 
tion  ;  wherein  he  endeavoured  to  exhibit  and  prove  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  such  a  revelation,  its  contents  and  criteria,  and  the 
condition  upon  which  it  could  be  intelligently  believed.  A 
party  of  Leibnitzian-Wolfian  philosophers  soon  arose, princi¬ 
pally  in  Germany,  and  among  protestants,  but  not  confined 
to  them,  as  the  influence  of  this  philosophy  was  visible  in 
other  countries,  and  among  the  catholics,  in  the  aspect 
and  treatment  of  theological  subjects.  As  Wolf  himself 
became  a  martyr  to  his  philosophy,  and  as  the  theologians 
of  Halle,  who  were  followers  of  Spener,  and  their  nume¬ 
rous  party,  opposed  themselves  to  the  followers  of  Wolf, 
the  zeal  of  the  latter,  as  might  be  expected,  was  the  more 
excited  and  carried  to  an  extreme.  They  not  only  maintain¬ 
ed  the  utility  of  their  philosophy  in  theology,  but  they 
produced  a  complete  system  both  of  doctrines  and  of  mor¬ 
als  founded  upon  its  principles.  Its  influence  was  even 
felt  in  pastoral  theology,  in  sermons  and  catechetical  ex¬ 
ercises.  Notwithstanding  this  philosophy  had  embraced 
the  cause  of  revelation,  it  promoted  in  many  a  disposition 
for  the  opposite  system.  Wolf  had  laid  more  stress  upon 
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reason,  in  the  things  of  religion,  than  was  favourable  for 
its  subsequent  and  durable  defence  ;  and  he  incurred  the 
suspicion  of  being  only  in  appearance  its  advocate,  while 
some  of  the  principles  of  his  philosophy  were  in  direct  op¬ 
position  to  some  of  the  essential  principles  of  Christianity. 
He  had  not  been  able  to  prove,  that  in  any  case  we  can 
with  perfect  certainty  satisfy  ourselves  of  the  supernatural 
origin  of  a  revelation.  Subsequently  some  of  his  best  dis¬ 
ciples  and  followers  became  open  deists.  It  was  through 
the  influence  of  his  philosophy  that  more  systematic  con¬ 
nexion,  precision,  perspicuity,  and  a  more  philosophical 
use  of  words,  especially  in  German,  were  introduced  into 
theology,  and  the  Aristotelian  scholastic  philosophy  dis¬ 
carded. 

The  most  distinguished  opposer  of  this  system  was 
Crussius,  who  opposed  to  it  a  system  of  philosophy,  the 
perfect  harmony  of  which,  with  the  orthodox  Lutheran 
theology,  and  Biblical  morality,  he  endeavoured  to  exhi¬ 
bit.  This  system  is  unquestionably  the  production  of  a 
philosophical  mind,  but  appears  in  itself  little  suited  to 
answer  the  purpose  of  an  orthodox  faith,  it  was  adopted 
by  numerous  and  zealous  advocates,  especially  among  the¬ 
ologians  ;  but  as  it  maintained  its  standing  only  for  a  short 
time,  as  it  produced  no  effect  beyond  the  limits  of  Ger¬ 
man)',  and  as  the  Wolfian  philosophy  still  preserved  the 
ascendency,  it  does  not  require  any  further  notice. 

In  France,  in  the  meantime,  philosophy  continued  de¬ 
cidedly  inimical,  not  only  to  all  systematic  theology,  but 
to  Christianity  and  religion  in  general.  In  Great  Britain, 
sceptics  appeared,  who,  whilst  elegant  and  distinguish¬ 
ed  writers,  shook  the  foundation  of  religion,  morals  and 
Christianity.  In  Germany,  respect  for  the  Leibnitzian- 
Wolfian  philosophy  gradually  declined.  It  was  found  lit¬ 
tle  suited  to  purposes  of  improvement,  and  not  sufficient 
to  answer  new  objections;  fault  was  found  with  its  method, 
its  proofs  and  repetitions  ;  it  was  thus  either  neglected  or 
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rejected  ;  men  questioned  its  solidity,  and  found  it  more 
convenient,  and  more  fashionable,  to  embrace  the  popular 
philosophy  of  the  famous  French  and  English  writers. 
From  these  writers,  from  experience  and  observation,  from 
histories  and  travels  a  new  philosophical  system  was  form¬ 
ed,  and  various  works,  some  profound  and  some  elementa¬ 
ry,  were  composed.  Men  became  more  and  more  averse 
to  research.  This  period  of  philosophy  in  Germany  was 
by  no  means  favourable  to  theology.  It  lost  its  principles, 
its  leading  points,  its  aim,  and  its  commanding  interest. 
It  became  a  mixture  of  empirical,  weak  and  unfledged  opin¬ 
ions  and  doctrines.  It  lost  the  spirit  of  investigation,  of 
pure  religion  and  morality. 

Kant  at  length  produced  a  revolution  in  philosophy, 
which  is  the  most  remarkable  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  which  extended  its  influence  beyond  Germany  and 
still  continues  its  effects.  He  was  excited  to  this  effort  by 
the  scepticism  of  Hume,  against  whom  he  wished  to  de¬ 
fend  the  certainty  of  human  knowledge,  and  especially 
religion  and  morality.  It  was  at  the  same  time  his  pro¬ 
fessed  object  to  refute  materialism,  spinozism,  atheism 
and  even  naturalism,  so  far  as  this  last  would  derive  theo¬ 
logy  merely  from  nature,  and  endeavoured  to  prove  the 
absolute  impossibility  of  a  revelation.  For  all  these  pur¬ 
poses  he  found  the  previous  systems  inadequate.  He 
therefore  created  a  new  philosophy,  in  which  he  com¬ 
menced  with  an  accurate  and  rigid  examination  and  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  owers  of  the  human  mind,  thence  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  man  could  know,  and  what  he  had  to  do,  be¬ 
lieve  and  hope.  He  presented  a  system  not  derived  from 
experience,  but  from  the  mind  itself.  The  ideas  of  religion 
and  morality  he  evolved  from  unassisted  reason,  which  he 
represented  as  the  original  principle  in  religion  and  the  su¬ 
preme  judge  in  matters  of  faith.  For  the  existence  of  God 
he  admitted  no  decided  proof,  but  a  strong  moral  ground  of 
faith.  He  taught  simple  moral  deism.  He  did  not  speak 
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contemptuously  of  positive  religion,  but  taught  that  it 
was  to  be  judged  critically  and  philosophically,  and  also 
that  the  positive  and  historical  doctrines  of  Christianity 
could  be  viewed  as  the  sensible  and  figrurative  covering:  of 
simple  and  universal  religious  and  moral  doctrines.  This 
philosophy  had  great  influence  upon  every  department  of 
theological  knowledge,  and  introduced  more  of  specula¬ 
tion,  depth,  research,  life  and  interest  into  studies  of  this 
nature.  By  it  the  tendency  of  the  eighteenth  century  to 
deism  was  made  perfectly  manifest. 

From  this  species  of  deism,  various  others  arose, 
which  agreed  in  nothing,  but  in  entirely  rejecting  mira¬ 
cles,  properly  so  called,  as  the  foundation  or  any  essential 
part  of  religion.  During  this  century  almost  every  sys¬ 
tem  of  philosophical  religion  or  natural  theology  which 
had  formerly  prevailed  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  was 
waked  up  and  found  its  advocates,  who  have  disputed  with 
as  much  warmth  as  the  most  zealous  theologians  could  have 
done.  All  these  systems  were  of  course  set  in  opposition 
to  any  supernatural  revelation.  Every  attempt,  however, 
to  make'  rational  or  natural  religion  the  public  and  ac¬ 
knowledged  form  of  religion,  failed.  The  Bible  was  retain¬ 
ed  as  the  public  standard  of  religion  and  morals,  the  his¬ 
torical  foundation  of  the  church,  and  the  ancient  symbols 
were  not  rejected  ;  but  men  endeavoured  to  derive  as  much 
of  simple  deism  from  the  Bible  as  possible,  and  introduced 
it  as  far  as  they  could  into  positive  religion  and  church 
creeds.  The  later  philosophical  systems  which  have  arisen 
in  Germany,  ascribe  much  more  philosophical  truth  to 
Christianity,  and  even  to  church  theology,  than  the  pre¬ 
vious  systems  had  done,  although  in  their  definitions  and 
explanations  they  differ  much  from  each  other.  Kant  ex¬ 
plained  the  philosophical  sense  of  Christianity  differently 
from  Schelljng  ;  both,  however,  wished  to  honourChris- 
tianity  as  the  public  religion,  and  to  unite  it  with  reason, 
with  which,  from  its  origin,  it  was  congenial. 
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The  French  nation  had  great  influence  in  a  variety  of 
ways  upon  European  literature,  and  upon  theology,  during 
the  eighteenth  century.  This  has  already  been  alluded  to, 
but  it  deserves  to  be  presented  in  a  different  light.  Among 
the  Hugonots,  whom  Lewis  XIV.  expelled  from  France, 
and  who  settled  in  Holland,  Germany,  England  and  other 
parts  of  Europe  were  many  learned  men,  who  carried 
with  them  the  refinement,  to  which  the  French  language 
and  literature  had  then  attained  ;  and  imparted  much  from 
this  source  to  the  literature  of  the  several  countries  in 
which  they  settled.  Among  these  were  many  learned 
theologians,  who  wrote  upon  the  subjects  of  religion, 
with  more  taste,  with  greater  knowledge  of  men,  with 
more  ease,  grace  and  eloquence  than  were  then  usual,  and 
which  were  united  in  most  cases,  with  erudition  and  re¬ 
search.  These  men  laboured  and  were  imitated  in  foreign 
lands.  Bayle,  Saurin,  Beausobre,  Lenfant ,  and  oth¬ 
ers,  are  illustrious  names  in  the  history  of  theological  li¬ 
terature.  From  France  the  custom  spread  itself  still  fur¬ 
ther,  of  writing  upon  learned  subjects  in  vernacular  tongues. 
This  especially  in  theological  knowledge  produced  a  great 
revolution.  With  the  old  Latin  terminology,  which  the 
public  generally  could  not  understand,  and  which  scarcely 
admitted  of  translation,  many  old  doctrines  and  opinions 
passed  away.  In  living  languages  much  could  be  expres¬ 
sed,  for  which  no  proper  term  was  to  be  found  in  those 
that  are  dead.  By  thus  writing  in  vernacular  tongues, 
religious  and  theological  doctrines  came  before  the  public 
generally,  which  they  could  not  only  learn,  but  upon 
which  they  also  could  sit  in  judgment,  and  thus  they 
could  to  a  certain  degree  controul  the  learned  theological 
order.  Theology  became  more  popular  and  practical, 
though  less  profound. 

During  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  a  pol¬ 
emical  spirit  pervaded  all  departments  of  theology.  As 
the  different  Christian  parties  persecuted  and  combat"'1- 
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each  other,  thus  also  the  learned  theologians  acted  in  pre¬ 
senting  and  promoting  their  opinions.  But  as  by  degrees, 
toleration,  justice,  equity  and  forbearance  towards  those 
who  held  a  different  faith,  and  professed  a  different  sys¬ 
tem  of  Christianity  made  greater  progress,  so  a  more 
peaceful  spirit  extended  itself  in  all  theological  matters. 
Polemics  themselves,  fell  into  disuse,  and  what  still  re¬ 
mained  of  them,  was  very  different  from  what  they  had 
previously  been,  they  were  a  mere  critique  and  compari¬ 
son  of  different  systems.  Men  sought  in  their  theologi¬ 
cal  opinions  and  principles,  to  understand  and  coincide 
with  each  other  ;  whilst  before  almost  every  discussion  of 
the  kind  was  undertaken  with  the  view  to  destroy  the  op¬ 
posite  party,  to  cover  it  with  obloquy,  and  widen  the  ex¬ 
isting  breach.  The  zealous  controversy  became  more  and 
more  assimilated,  to  the  mild  discussion  ;  and  even  this 
refrained  from  less  important  subjects,  and  concerned  itself 
more  with  things  than  with  persons.  Men  attended  to 
theology  more  for  their  own  improvement,  than  for  the 
injury  of  their  adversaries.  Deism  which  had  gradually 
pervaded  all  branches  of  theology,  was  a  kind  of  centre- 
point  for  the  different  parties.  It  promoted  toleration, 
because  it  was  itself  benefited  by  its  prevalence. 

But  with  the  increasing  spirit  of  toleration,  a  coldness 
and  indifference  towards  religion,  Christianity,  church 
order,  and  unity,  gradually  extended  itself ;  resulting 
from  causes  which  it  is  not  my  present  business  to  un¬ 
fold.  This  disposition  has  by  degrees  mingled  itself 
with  theology.  Upon  the  whole,  the  earnestness,  the  at¬ 
tention,  the  zeal,  the  diligence,  the  strong  religious  interest 
with  which,  formerly,  this  species  of  knowledge  was  cul¬ 
tivated,  have  declined.  In  both  the  previous  centuries, 
the  sources,  and  treasures  of  theology  were  investigated 
with  the  greatest  labour,  and  innumerable  and  generally 
very  voluminous  works  were  written  ;  during  the  eigh¬ 
teenth,  these  materials,  thus  prepared,  were  used  and  ap- 
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plied  to  more  general  purposes,  and  employed  with  more 
judgment  ;  although  really  erudite  theology  became  grad¬ 
ually  less  rich.  The  different  subjects  of  theology  were 
indeed  more  separated,  and  in  general  they  were  reduced 
to  more  regularity  of  form  ;  they  were  treated  with  more 
philosophy  and  taste  ;  they  were  presented  in  union  with 
more  learning,  and  enriched  with  the  literary  treasures  of 
the  foregoing  centuries.  The  directions  for  theological 
study,  works  prescribing  the  course  the  student  should  pur¬ 
sue,  and  theological  cyclopedias  became  more  numerous 
and  important.  Works  of  greater  or  less  dimensions  were 
composed,  in  which  were  given  a  systematic  view  of  theo¬ 
logical  literature,  an  account  of  the  contents  of  important 
books,  and  notices  of  the  lives  of  ecclesiastical  writers. 
Periodical  works  on  theology,  in  every  department,  Jour¬ 
nals,  Bibliothecae,  Reviews,  &c.,  commenced  with  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  and  are  still  continued. 


An  account  of  Introductions  to  the  study  of  Theology , 
of  Theological  Cyclopedias,  $c. 

In  the  evangelical  church,  great  changes  have  occurred 
during  this  period.  The  old  Lutheran  system,  the  centre 
of  all  theological  knowledge  and  effort,  lost  by  degrees  its 
friends  and  defenders;  as  this  was  the  result,  in  part,  of 
the  more  extensive  cultivation  of  other  branches  of  theolo¬ 
gy,  so  it  operated  on  the  manner  in  which  these  branches 
were  treated.  The  spirit  of  reform  was  constantly  active  in 
every  department  of  theology,  and  gave  rise  to  opinions  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  symbolical  books  which  men  ei¬ 
ther  would  not  or  could  not  remove.  All  this  happened 
first  and  principally  in  Germany,  which  was  the  most  im¬ 
portant  evangelical  country,  as  it  regards  theological  sci¬ 
ence.  Here,  where  the  new  evangelical  system  arose,  it 
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was  first  undermined.  Here  have  diligence,  effort,  re¬ 
search  and  erudition  been  devoted  to  this  branch  of  know¬ 
ledge,  and  more  numerous  aids  been  secured  in  its  cultiva¬ 
tion  than  in  any  other  country.  Here  have  appeared  nu¬ 
merous  works  for  prescribing  the  course  of  study,  cyclope¬ 
dias,  and  works  which  not  only  prescribe  the  course  to  be 
pursued,  but  tbe  books  the  student  ought  to  read. 

Immediately  after  the  commencement  of  this  period, 
the  important  influence  of  the  school  of  Speiier  upon  the 
spirit  and  method  of  theological  pursuits  began  to  manifest 
itself.  According  to  the  principles  of  this  school,  more 
was  to  be  expected  in  the  formation  of  a  genuine  theolo¬ 
gian,  from  true  piety  of  heart  and  life,  than  from  learning; 
that  true  theology  was  not  merely  a  matter  of  speculative 
knowledge,  but  an  inward  light  derived  from  God,  through 
spiritual  experience  ;  that  only  those  who  have  been  re¬ 
generated  could  attain  to  this  genuine  theology  ;  that  this 
new  birth  itself  depended  upon  faith  in  the  divinely  reveal¬ 
ed  doctrines  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  that  although  learn¬ 
ing  was  not  to  be  entirely  neglected  by  the  theologian,  it 
possessed  for  him  only  a  limited  and  subordinate  impor¬ 
tance  ;  and  that  it  should  in  him  always  receive  a  practical 
tendency  ;  that  between  the  formation  of  a  learned  theolo¬ 
gian  and  a  church  pastor  a  difference  should  be  made  ;  and 
that  the  course  of  public  instruction  should  be  accommo¬ 
dated  to  the  latter  class,  as  the  most  numerous  ;  that  to  the 
former  a  moderate  and  discrete  study  of  philosophy  should 
be  permitted,  and  a  deeper  knowledge  of  theology  should 
be  made  necessary  ;  yet  the  purely  Biblical  doctrines,  as 
to  faith  and  morals,  were  to  be  received  and  presented. 
They  admitted  a  difference  between  theology  and  religion, 
but  maintained  that  the  former  should  be  thoroughly  per¬ 
vaded  by  the  latter.  The  most  important  means  to  be  used 
in  the  education  of  a  genuine  theologian  and  teacher,  should 
be  practical,  familiar  and  instructive  lectures,  joined  with 
suitable  instructions,  exhortations,  and  warnings. 
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Upon  these  principles,  the  books  prescribing;  the  course 
of  theological  study  and  discipline  were  constructed.  To 
this  class  belong  the  following  works  of  Franke.  The 
method  of  theological  studies ,  with  the  method  of  Bibli¬ 
cal  discipline,  and  the  idea  of  a  theological  student. 
These  works  are  replete  with  excellent  counsels  and  di¬ 
rections,  and  are  written  with  uncommon  power.  They 
are  adapted  not  merely  to  direct  the  theological  student, 
but  also  to  excite  the  livliest  interest  for  his  pursuits,  and 
arouse  him  to  the  strictest  cultivation  of  piety.  In  the 
first  of  these  books,  Franke  discourses  not  only  on  the 
nature  and  object ;  but  also  upon  the  helps,  order,  and  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  theological  studies.  Prayer,  meditation  and 
self-examination  are  represented  as  the  most  important 
aids,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  interesting  study. 

Joach.  Lange  considered  more  fully  the  several  bran¬ 
ches  of  theology,  and  the  departments  of  literature,  whose 
connection  with  it,  was  most  intimate,  yet  without  ne¬ 
glecting  general  principles.  He  lamented  the  error  and 
the  want  of  order,  in  the  course  generally  pursued;  which 
he  supposed  arose  principally  from  having  either  a  false 
object  in  view  or  from  having  no  definite  object  whatever. 
The  true  object  he  represented  to  be,  to  restore  the  divine 
image  in  ourselves  and  others,  and  thus  to  promote  the 
divine  glory.  In  attaining  this  object,  according  to  his 
opinion,  consisted  true  erudition,  compared  with  which  all 
other  learning  is  of  little  account ;  indeed  that  there  can  be 
no  real  learning,  on  this  subject,  without  a  principle  of  di¬ 
vine  grace,  regeneration  and  sanctification,  and  that  theolo¬ 
gy  deserves  the  appellation  of  sacred,  not  merely  from  its 
object,  but  also  from  the  manner  in  which  it  ought  to  be 
treated  and  studied.  He  taught  expressly  that  in  these  stu¬ 
dies  more  depended  upon  the  will  than  upon  the  under¬ 
standing  ;  and  consequently  that  if  any  one  did  not  prose¬ 
cute  'hem  with  prayer  and  spiritual  exercises,  his  labour 
would  be  in  vain.  He  wished  that  those  branches  which 
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depended  merely  upon  memory,  as  languages,  should  be 
attended  to  before  those  which  require  judgment,  as  phi¬ 
losophy  and  mathematics  ;  but  he  opposed  the  opinions  of 
those  who  would  require  the  student  to  spend  the  first  year 
or  two  of  his  academical  course  entirely  in  preparatory  stu¬ 
dies  ;  and  only  after  this  term,  apply  himself  to  theology. 
He  rather  desired  that  he  should  make  theology,  from  the 
first,  his  principal  object,  and  unite  with  it  now  one,  now 
another  branch.  He  consoled  those  who  at  the  universi¬ 
ties,  through  want  of  time,  opportunity,  or  resources,  could 
not  attend  to  other  branches  of  learning,  but  were  obliged 
to  confine  themselves  to  theology,  with  the  consideration, 
that  these  branches  were  frequently  a  hindrance  rather  than 
an  advantage  ;  and  that  with  a  moderate  knowledge  of  lan¬ 
guages,  and  a  judgment  enlightened  and  sanctified  by  di¬ 
vine  grace,  they  could  deduce  all  parts  of  theology  from  the 
Sacred  Scriptures.  He  therefore  gives  a  number  of  rules 
to  the  theological  student  for  the  direction  of  his  academi¬ 
cal  life  and  studies,  in  the  general,  and  then  respecting  the 
method  of  studying  particular  branches,  as  exegesis  and 
philology,  didactic  theology  and  morals,  casuistry,  po¬ 
lemics,  sermonizing,  and  church  history.  Exegetical  stu¬ 
dies  he  called  the  foundation,  the  nerves,  and  the  centre  of 
all  theology.  He  admitted  the  use  of  commentaries  only 
after  they  had  themselves  exerted  all  their  strength  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  sense  of  the  Sacred  Writings.  He  discriminat¬ 
ed  between  the  external  and  the  internal  means  of  inter¬ 
preting  the  Sacred  Scriptures  ;  to  the  former  he  referred, 
sacred  philology  and  archeology,  exegetical  lectures  and 
writings  ;  to  the  latter  the  enlightening  grace  of  God,  a 
real  taste  and  experience  of  divine  things,  and  a  sound, 
natural,  yet  sanctified  understanding.  In  morals  he 
warned  them  of  the  dangers  of  pelagianism  and  indif- 
ferentism.  To  polemics  he  devoted  more  attention,  and 
ascribed  to  them  greater  importance  than  we  should 
have  expected  from  a  follower  of  Spener.  He  showed 
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how  controversies,  with  the  Catholics,  the  Reformed, 
the  Socinians,  the  Jews,  Sceptics  and  Atheists  should  be 
conducted.  As  to  sermonizing,  he  thought  that  the  di¬ 
rections  could  be  contained  in  a  very  few  rules.  Ec¬ 
clesiastical  history  he  regarded  as  essentially  important, 
and  directed  that  it  should  be  studied  from  the  original 
fountains.  Besides  these  directions  his  book  contained  a 
compendious  view  of  the  literature  of  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  theology. 

The  opposers  of  the  followers  of  Spener  controverted 
their  principle  respecting  the  theology  of  those  who  were 
regenerated,  they  regarded  much  as  an  essential  part  of 
Christianity  which  the  former  considered  as  Scholasticism, 
they  held  firmly  to  the  literal  doctrines  of  Luther ,  ac¬ 
cused  the  pietists  of  hypocrisy  and  heresy,  aud  represent¬ 
ed  their  opposition  to  learning  as  arising  from  the  fact  that 
they  could  make  no  pretensions  to  it  themselves.  The  last 
accusation  was  refuted  by  the  character  of  the  authors  and 
disciples  of  this  school,  and  especially  by  the  writings  of 
J.  F.  Buddeus,  his  Historical  and  Theological  Intro¬ 
duction  to  Theology  and  its  several  branches.  In  this 
work  the  principles  of  Spener  are  plainly  manifested,  al¬ 
though  it  is  a  production  of  the  most  profound  and  exten¬ 
sive  erudition  ;  and  it  shows  how  many  branches  of  learn¬ 
ing  are  connected  with  theology,  and  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  important  to  the  theologian.  The  introductory 
sections  on  the  object  of  theological  studies,  on  the  ta¬ 
lents  and  mental  qualifications  of  the  theological  stu¬ 
dent  and  upon  the  means  of  attaining  the  end  proposed, 
clearly  evince  the  disciple  of  Spener.  The  investigation 
which  follows,  concerning  preparatory  theological  stu¬ 
dies,  exhibits  a  man,  who  had  cultivated  the  literature  of 
his  own  age,  who  was  familiar  with  every  branch  of  know¬ 
ledge,  and  who  knew  how  to  exhibit  the  advantage  which 
theology  could  derive  from  each,  and  yet  who  was  careful 
not  to  apply  any  branch  to  the  detriment  of  his  subject. 
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The  ancient  languages,  philology  generally,  criticism, 
grammar,  rhetoric,  poetry,  history  in  all  its  branches,  the 
natural  sciences,  mathematics,  and  medicine  are  here  all 
reviewed  for  this  purpose.  The  several  branches  of  theo¬ 
logy  to  which  introductions  are  given,  are  thus  divided 
and  arranged,  doctrinal,  symbolical,  patristical, moral,  with 
mystical  and  pastoral,  theology,  church  government,  ec¬ 
clesiastical  history,  polemics,  and  exegesis.  In  this  work 
the  history  of  these  branches  occupies  the  greatest  space, 
which  not  only  in  itself,  but  as  facilitating  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  these  subjects,  is  exceedingly  instructing  and  inte¬ 
resting.  This  work  greatly  excelled  all  that  preceded  it, 
and  forms  an  epoch  in  writings  of  this  nature,  it  shows 
that  some  change  had  already  taken  place  in  theology,  and 
contains  grounds  for  anticipating  a  still  more  important  re¬ 
volution.  If  it  be  too  learned  and  extensive  for  most  begin¬ 
ners,  it  has  a  greater  value  to  those  who  wish  to  enter  more 
thoroughly  into  studies  of  this  nature.  Besides  the  rich¬ 
ness  and  variety  of  its  erudition,  it  is  greatly  recommend¬ 
ed  by  its  spirit  of  moderation,  modesty  and  piety. 

J.  G.  Walch  followed  in  his  Introduction  to  theologi¬ 
cal  knowledge  the  principles  and  writings  of  Buddeus. 
This  work  was  properly  an  epitome  from  the  Prolegomena 
or  preparatory  course,  for  the  use  of  his  lectures.  With 
respect  to  each  branch,  he  treated  first  of  its  nature,  con¬ 
tents  and  object,  its  importance,  sources,  and  method  ;  and 
then  of  the  means  with  which  it  should  be  studied  ;  where 
we  always  find  the  reading  of  certain  works,  which  are 
here  quoted  in  great  numbers,  and  meditation  and  prayer 
recommended.  J.  C.  Roecher  had  before  this  published 
a  short  introduction  to  the  study  of  theology,  in  which  he 
treated  not  only  the  preparatory  subjects,  but  also  of  the 
several  branches  of  theology  itself.  Among  the  latter  we 
find,  besides  the  common  divisions,  propethical,  typical,  pa- 
racletical,  ironical,  comparative,  mathematical  and  foedoral 
theology. 
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The  numerous  and  diversified  changes  which  occur¬ 
red  during  this  period,  in  theological  opinions  and  in 
the  mode  of  presenting  them,  had  naturally  a  great  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  class  of  writing,  we  are  now  considering. 
New  principles  were  introduced,  new  questions  arose, 
new  demands  were  to  be  satisfied  ;  attention  was  to  be 
paid  to  new  philosophical  systems,  new  objections,  new 
difficulties,  and  new  helps.  These  books  of  directions, 
therefore,  differed  considerably  from  each  other.  The 
work  of  Mosheim  belonging  to  this  class,  was  a  posthu¬ 
mous  production  ;  and  would  not  have  been  published  by 
him,  in  its  present  state  ;  yet.  his  spirit  is  clearly  mani¬ 
fested  in  it ;  and  the  simplicity  of  its  plan,  its  perspicuity, 
the  comprehensive  view  which  it  takes  of  the  whole  com¬ 
pass  of  theology,  and  the  characteristic  remarks  with 
which  it  abounds,  leave  no  doubt  of  its  having  actually 
proceeded  from  him.  He  considered  the  proper  object  of 
such  a  work  to  lie,  to  exhibit  the  means,  whereby  a  stu¬ 
dent  could  obtain  a  facility  and  skill  in  discharging  the 
duties  which  would  devolve  upon  him  as  a  teacher  and 
pastor.  He  distinguished  it  from  pastoral  theology,  which 
is  the  knowledge  of  the  official  duty  of  one  who  is  already 
a  preacher  ;  hut  the  work  in  question  is  designed  to  point 
out  the  means  of  preparing  for  the  office,  and  is  principal¬ 
ly  concerned  with  what  belongs  to  clerical  learning.  He 
considered  it  impossible  to  form  a  work  of  this  kind,  which 
would  be  alike  suitable  to  all  times,  and  that  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  that  its  peculiar  character  should  be  adapted  to  the 
age  in  which  its  author  lived.  He  found  that  it  was  only 
since  the  reformation,  that  such  works  were  composed,  or 
that  men  began  to  prescribe  so  particularly  the  course  of 
theological  education.  He  very  properly  introduced  a 
short  history  of  theological  seminaries.  Luther's  apho¬ 
rism  :  oratio,  meditatio,  tentatio,  fciciunt  thenlogum, 
which  has  been  so  often  regarded  as  a  direction  for  the 
study  of  theology,  and  which  has  as  frequently  been  made 
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the  foundation  of  works  intended  to  prescribe  the  course  to 
be  pursued  in  these  studies,  he  shewed  was  only  to  be  un¬ 
derstood  of  those  who  were  already  in  the  sacred  office, 
and  that  even  with  respect  to  them  it  did  not  include  every 
thing.  He  remarked  that  most  authors  of  works  of  this 
nature,  recommended  particularly  the  department  with 
which  they  were  themselves  most  familiar  ;  that  they  did 
not  make  a  sufficient  distinction  between  the  theologian  and 
the  pastor;  and  that  they  took  for  granted  the  time,  ability, 
and  opportunity  of  the  student  to  attend  to  all  their  rules. 
In  his  own  work  he  distinguished  the  preacher  from  the 
theologian,  although  he  admitted  that  there  were  subjects 
to  which  they  should  attend  in  common.  The  studies  and 
exercises  which  prepared  the  way  for  prosecuting  theolo¬ 
gy,  he  represented  as  equally  serviceable  to  the  pastor  and 
the  theologian  ;  desiring  the  latter,  however,  to  enter  into 
them  more  thoroughly.  He  treats  at  length  those  depart¬ 
ments,  which  it  is  requisite  for  the  clergyman,  particularly 
the  pastor  to  cultivate.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  quote 
some  of  his  directions.  It  is  in  his  opinion,  better  not  to 
delay  attention  to  didactic  theology,  but  to  gain  a  general 
view  of  it  before  entering  very  deeply  into  the  study  of 
the  Bible  ;  it  would  be  well  to  take  a  short  course  of  the¬ 
ology,  that  some  foundation  may  be  laid,  and  the  connex¬ 
ion,  and  aim  of  theology  be  preserved.  Ecclesiastical  his¬ 
tory  cannot  be  thoroughly  studied,  before  we  are  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  theology  ;  and  it  would  be  improper  to  commence 
with  the  study  of  morals,  because,  constant  reference  must 
be  had  to  doctrines,  whence  these  moral  duties  flow  :  to 
begin  with  deep  and  extensive  study  of  the  Sacred  Scrip¬ 
tures,  would  be  a  very  circuitous  way,  requiring  many 
years.  The  study  of  didactic  theology  should  be  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  in  theology,  the  phi¬ 
losophical  and  Biblical  method  should  be  united  ;  the  sys¬ 
tem  for  beginners  should  be  a  philosophical  catechism,  so 
short  as  to  be  easily  learned.  To  his  directions  for  the  edu- 
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cation  of  a  learned  theologian,  Mosheim  prefixes  the  title  ; 
«  Of  the  Theologian  of  our  time.”  He  distinguishes 
the  theologian  from  the  pasto*-,  principally  in  this,  that  the 
former  has  no  particular  congregation,  but  has  to  labour  for 
the  whole  church  and  train  up  proper  teachers  for  it ;  should 
the  church  of  the  Lord  be  disturbed  by  false  doctrines  and 
mischievous'abuses,  it  is  hisbu-iness  to  stand  in  the  breach 
and  endeavour  to  repress  every  thing  likely  to  prove  inju¬ 
rious.  He  is,  as  it  were,  an  eye  over  the  whole  church, 
which  should  have  the  perspicacity  easily  to  discover  any 
thing  inimical  to  true  religion  :  a  theologian  of  our  time, 
worthy  of  this  name,  is  a  very  difficult  character  to  sus¬ 
tain:  his  influence  depends  upon  no  external  support,  but  he 
must  form  himself,  and  have  something  about  him,  which 
will  secure  the  respect,  affection,  and  esteem  of  men. 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  this  work  of  Mosheim, 
Semler  presented  himself  as  an  author  in  this  department, 
at  first  in  a  work  written  in  German,  and  afterwards  in  one 
written  in  Latin.  In  the  former,  he  insisted  so  strongly 
upon  the  necessity  of  thorough  and  extensive  erudition, 
that  it  was  objected  to  him,  that  he  attributed  to  it  too  much, 
importance, that  he  made  piety  only  a  secondary  concern, and 
that  he  wished  to  set  his  method  in  opposition  to  that  of 
Franke.  He  was  also  accused  of  preferring  the  scholastic 
theology  to  that  which  was  purely  Biblical.  Semler  found 
it  necessary  to  defend  himself  against  these  charges,  and 
especially  to  show  that  a  thorough  theological  education 
promoted  the  interests  of  religion,  advanced  pure  piety, 
and  preserved  it  from  errors,  superstition,  and  fanaticism. 
The  second  of  these  books  was  written  while  he  had  the 
duty  to  discharge,  of  lecturing  upon  the  extent,  the  nature, 
and  the  aids  of  theological  learning.  It  was  generally  the 
case  with  him,  when  he  was  about  to  write,  that  he  did  not 
take  a  general  and  systematic  view  of  his  subject,  formed 
no  plan  suited  to  its  nature,  collected  no  sufficient  quantity 
©f  materials,  and  wrote  in  a  desultory  manner,  and  under 
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the  influence  of  a  few  favourite  ideas,  and  thus  he  has  done 
in  the  present  instance.  In  this  work,  there  is  more  that 
is  extraneous  than  what  is  pertinent,  much  which  is  essen¬ 
tial,  is  omitted,  and  the  subject  is  not  exhausted.  In  u.v. 
first  division  of  his  work,  he  treated  of  the  efforts  of 
Christians ,  in  the  interpretation  of  Sacred  Scripture , 
and  the  formation  of  a  system  of  doctrines,  during  the 
frst  five  centuries.  He  remarked  that  his  chief  object 
in  this  work  was  to  show,  that  in  the  firstages,  there  was  no 
uniform  and  constant  system  of  doctrine,  of  church  disci¬ 
pline  and  government  existing,  as  has  since  been  the  case — 
that  the  churches  and  teachers  were  very  erroneous — that 
many  books  were  surreptitiously  introduced — that  the  spirit 
of  Christianity  is  now  much  better  understood,  than  it  was 
then — that  in  different  times,  the  compass  and  apparatus  of 
theology  has  been  very  different — but  that  the  essential 
part  of  Christianity  has  always  been  the  same,  and  that  it 
depends  much  more  upon  a  Christian  life,  than  upon  a  con¬ 
stant  uniformity  of  doctrinal  opinions.  In  the  second  di¬ 
vision,  he  treats  of  the  aids  for  theological  learning ; 
that  is,  of  Greek  and  Latin  philology,  of  ancient  chronology, 
geography,  and  antiquities,  of  history  generally,  and  especi¬ 
al  iy  the  history  of  philosophy  ;  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  the  necessity  of  the  study  of  languages,  of 
commentaries,  and  translations,  of  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  a  proper  interpretation  of  Scripture,  and  finally 
of  systematic  theology.  The  work  abounds  with  histori¬ 
cal  remarks  and  extracts,  relating  principally  to  the  labours 
of  Melancthon  and  Zu ingle,  the  doctrinal  writings  of  the 
Catholics,  tiie  progress  of  the  Reformers,  the  occasion  of 
the  articles  of  agreement,  and  the  Jesuits.  Semler  every 
where  sought  the  traces  of  liberal  doctrines,  he  every  where 
urged  free  and  independent  views.  He  opposed  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  church  doctrines,  but  did  not  wish  these  formularies 
to  be  removed ;  he  placed  them  in  opposition  to  inward  per¬ 
sonal  religion,  as  if  the  received  system  could  not  cherish 
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and  promote  personal  religion  ;  such  is  his  Introduction 
to  a  liberal  theological  Education .  The  excuse  which 
he  offers  that  nothing  is  said  on  Ecclesiastical  History, 
and  respecting  the  Fathers,  is  that  his  work  was  written  as 
a  foundation  for  his  own  lectures  ;  as  though  this  subject 
ought  not  to  be  treated  in  a  different  manner,  and  with  a 
different  object.  As  it  regards  Hermeneutics,  he  admitted 
that  he  was  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  its  history,  to 
treat  on  the  subject.  The  whole  work  has  a  tendency  to  pro¬ 
mote  free  or  liberal  theological  learning,  especially  through 
the  influence  of  history.  It  calls  the  attention  to  some  rare 
books.  It  would  lead  us  to  seek  the  essentials  of  Christ¬ 
ianity,  in  a  general  moral  system  of  religion,  and  to  judge 
of  its  external  forms,  (which  are  not  to  be  despised)  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times  in  which  they 
were  assumed.  The  work  however  is  partial,  and  consi¬ 
dering  its  object,  contains  both  too  little  and  too  much. 

For  a  considerable  time  after  the  publication  of  these 
works  of  Semler,  no  important  work  on  the  subject  ap¬ 
peared.  After  a  number  of  years  Herder’s  Letters  on  the 
study  of  Theology,  were  published.  In  a  mild  and  pater¬ 
nal  manner,  he  communicated  his  elevated  sentiments,  his 
wise  counsels  and  experience,  his  views  and  wishes  for  a 
reformation,  especially  as  it  regarded  interpretation,  arti¬ 
cles  of  faith,  and  preaching.  These  letters  were  not  only 
fitted  to  direct  the  student  in  theology,  but  to  render  his 
studies  attractive,  important  and  interesting.  To  afford 
him  rules  and  examples  how  he  might  prosecute  them  with 
spirit  and  taste,  and  might  unite  with  them  more  exten¬ 
sive  learning  and  attention  to  the  literature  of  his  age. 
New  views  and  hypotheses,  versions  of  the  poetical 
parts  of  the  Bible,  originality  of  style  and  fertility  of 
imagination,  impart  to  these  letters  new  and  diversified  at¬ 
tractions.  Yet  they  might  have  been  continued  further, 
and  Herder  had  better  devoted  to  the  extension  of  his 
work  and  promoting  the  spirit  of  Hebrew  poetry,  the  time 
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and  power  he  bestowed  on  polemical  writings  against  the 
critical  philosophy. 

About  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  these  letters,  the 
German  public  heard  and  read  much  on  the  necessity  of  an 
entire  change  in  the  course  of  study  and  mode  of  education 
of  young  men  intended  for  the  ministry.  It  was  said  that 
most  of  the  studies  which  they  pursued  at  the  universities, 
were  rather  injurious  than  otherwise,  in  reference  to  their 
future  office  ;  it  was  urged  that  every  thing  should  be  di¬ 
rected  to  the  object  of  making  them  useful,  popular  teach¬ 
ers,  and  to  furnish  them  with  knowledge  which  would  be 
of  practical  importance  ;  such  as  natural  history  and  philo¬ 
sophy,  economy,  medicine,  the  art  of  teaching,  &c.  This 
course  was  principally  advocated  in  two  works,  the  one  by 
Bahrdt,  the  other  by  Campe.  The  former  censures  the 
whole  course  of  theological  study  commonly  pursued,  and 
undertakes  to  shew  that  it  ought  to  be  rejected.  He  thinks 
that  almost  all  the  defects  of  clergymen,  may  be  traced  to 
the  mode  of  their  education.  He  considered  that  they  en¬ 
tered  on  their  studies  too  soon,  pursued  a  course  too  short, 
having  no  reference  to  their  future  office;  that  they  attend¬ 
ed  lectures  merely  because  they  had  to  be  examined  upon 
them,  and  exhibit  testimonials  of  their  attendance.  Exe¬ 
gesis,  oriental  languages,  polemics,  church  history  contri¬ 
buted  nothing,  according  to  his  opinion,  to  make  them  fit 
teachers  of  the  people,  these  not  being  the  subjects  upon 
which  they  were  afterward'  to  deliver  instruction  ;  the  lec¬ 
tures  they  hear  do  not  produce  the  facility  of  popularly  de¬ 
livering  useful  knowledge,  nor  contribute  to  form  them  for 
counsellors  and  examples  to  their  future  congregations  in 
domestic  economy  and  the  common  affairs  of  life  ;  it  was 
not  the  theology  which  they  were  taught  that  could  make 
them  suitable  teachers  of  the  people,  but  religion  in  which 
they  received  no  instiuction  ;  the  moral  lectures  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  did  not  serve  to  form  them  for  their  office  ;  since 
they  were  nothing  more  than  a  mixture  ot  general  and 
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positive  truths,  without  unity,  connexion  with  theoretical 
religion,  or  reference  to  active  life,  they  were  defective  in 
their  presentation  of  motives,  and  did  not  point  out  the 
way  in  which  men  were  to  be  reformed.  Bahrdt  under¬ 
took  to  present  proposals  for  the  better  direction  of  theolo¬ 
gical  study  at  the  universities.  Under  the  head  of  really 
useful  branches  of  knowledge,  he  enumerated  philosophy, 
religion  of  the  New  Testament,  natural  history,  natural 
philosophy,  anatomy,  arithmetic  and  geometry,  history  and 
literature,  introduction  to  theology,  medicine,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
He  reduced  the  whole  of  religion  to  mere  morality,  and 
the  latter  into  a  matter  of  expediency,  or  doctrine  of  hap¬ 
piness.  During  the  last  half  year  of  their  course  he  would 
allow  students  to  gain  some  idea  of  learned  theology,  which 
ought  to  embrace  the  following  subjects  :  a  knowledge  of 
what  has  been  added  to  religion,  or  in  other  words  of  the 
popular  doctrines,  a  historical  view  of  their  gradual  rise,  a 
skeleton  of  church  history,  a  knowledge  of  the  symbolical 
books,  a  historical  introduction  to  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  theological  literature.  These  proposals,  in 
which  truth  and  falsehood  are  artfully  blended,  by  which 
the  very  existence  of  the  clerical  order  is  subverted,  which 
debar  them  from  theological  learning,  but  impose  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  attending  to  a  still  greater  number  of  subjects, 
and  which  represent  the  clergy  as  common  teachers  of 
the  people,  occasioned  much  opposition  from  the  learned 
theologians. 

It  was  in  part  the  writings  just  referred  to  which  in¬ 
duced  Noesselt  to  publish  his  directions  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  clergymen.  He,  in  this  work,  settled,  with  much 
accuracy  and  discrimination,  the  relation  of  learning  to  re¬ 
ligion  and  the  clerical  order  ;  and  corrected  the  prejudices 
as  to  the  studies  which  were  advocated  as  exclusively  use¬ 
ful.  He  shewed,  not  only  what  the  theologian  should  stu¬ 
dy,  but  also  what  talents  he  ought  to  possess,  how  he  should 
improve  and  direct  them,  and  finally  how  he  ought  to  use 
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the  existing  institutions,  (the  universities)  for  his  educat¬ 
ion.  To  the  preparatory  and  auxiliary  studies;  he  devot¬ 
ed  the  whole  of  t he  first  part  of  his  work.  As  to  the  de¬ 
partments  of  theology  itself,  he  explained  their  nature  and 
importance,  their  difficulties,  their  relation  to  each  other, 
the  rules  according  to  which  the}7  should  be  studied,  the 
extent  to  which  they  should  be  cultivated,  &c.  This  work 
is  distinguished  not  so  much  by  its  novelty  and  spirit,  as 
by  an  admirable  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  age,  by  an 
intimate  and  accurate  acquaintance  with  all  parts  of  theo¬ 
logy,  by  its  practical  usefulness,  and  the  skill  of  a  learned 
theological  veteran. 

A  few  years  after  the  second  edition  of  the  preceding 
work  appeared,  Plank’s  Introduction  to  theological 
knowledge ,  was  published.  The  main  object  of  this  work, 
was  not  to  give  a  new  book  of  directions  to  the  young  stu¬ 
dent  ;  but  to  excite  greater  zeal  and  desire  for  this  science. 
The  study  therefore,  he  thought  should  be  made  more  easy 
and  attractive.  There  should  be  communicated  a  clear 
idea  of  the  nature,  object,  sources  and  method  of  the  sci¬ 
ence,  together  with  an  account  of  its  history  and  litera¬ 
ture.  This  work  cannot  be  considered  an  Introduction  to 
a  regular  system  of  theology  ;  yet  certain  essential  parts 
of  the  Lutheran  system,  which  many  learned  theologians 
had  rejected,  are  skillfully  defended. 

Tittmann  published  at  Leipsig,  under  the  title  of  an 
Encyclopedia  of  theological  knowledge.  —  1.  An  inquiry 
into  the  nature,  extent,  and  departments  of  theology. — 2. 
An  inquiry  into  the  philological,  philosophical,  and  histori¬ 
cal  aids  in  this  science. — 3.  A  theological  directory,  di¬ 
vided  into  three  parts  ;  the  first  consisting  of  instructions 
how  to  cultivate  the  requisite  preparatory  studies,  in  what 
order  the  subjects  should  be  attended  to,  how  the  public 
lectures  could  be  turned  to  most  advantage,  &c.;  the  se¬ 
cond,  shows  how  a  system  is  to  be  formed,  or  how  we 
should  proceed  to  make  a  consistent  representation  of  re- 
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ligious  knowledge, — the  third  prescribes  the  manner  in 
which  the  Sacred  teacher  can  most  usefully  discharge  the 
Active  duties  of  his  office. 

In  the  works  already  described,  the  literature  of  theo¬ 
logy  was  partially  attended  to,  other  works  were  written 
expressly  in  reference  to  this  subject.  Before  this  period, 
there  did  not  appear  to  be  so  much  zeal  to  collect  the  whole 
stock  of  Theological  Literature,  in  single  books.  These 
books  were  arranged  either  in  the  systematic,  chronologi¬ 
cal  or  alphabetical  order.  They  generally  united,  with 
the  mention  of  the  works  to  which  they  refer,  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  author’s  opinion  on  their  merits,  and  other  lite¬ 
rary  remarks.  As  these  works  facilitated  the  acquisition 
of  the  knowledge,  of  the  progress  made  in  the  several  de¬ 
partments  of  theology,  they  have  contributed  to  its  ad¬ 
vancement.  Yet  it  is  true,  that  it  frequently  happened, 
that  students,  instead  of  recurring  to  the  original  sources 
of  information,  were  contented  with  these  secondary 
streams.  Many  of  these  works  were  nothing  more  than 
books  of  reference  to  what  had  been  previously  written, 
or  at  most  united  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  several  sub¬ 
jects,  of  which  they  professed  to  treat.  Such  Literary 
Theological  works,  commonly  bore  the  title  of  Theologi¬ 
cal  Bibliothecae,  or  Literary  Histories  of  Theology.  Un¬ 
der  the  latter  title,  Pfaff  published  an  extensive  work  ; 
which,  however,  only  in  a  very  limited  sense,  deserves  the 
name  of  a  history  :  the  quotations  of  books  are  heaped  upon 
each  other  without  discrimination,  without  order,  and  with¬ 
out  judgment.  We  meet  with  many  mistakes,  and  many 
instances  of  negligence.  It  however,  contains  many  new 
and  interesting  literary  notices  for  that  period,  especially 
of  English  and  other  foreign  works.  It,  upon  the  whole, 
extended  the  knowledge  of  theological  books.  Many  do¬ 
cuments  and  essays  which  he  inserts  entire,  are  indeed  for¬ 
eign  to  the  object  of  the  work,  but  they  are  generally  such 
as  under  other  circumstances  would  have  been  thankfully 
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received.  He  exhibits  himself  as  a  scholar  acquainted 
with  the  learned  world,  and  who  had  prosecuted  the  histo¬ 
ry  of  literature,  in  some  of  its  most  remote  and  least  fr8- 
quented  regions.  We  meet  here  an  '  there  with  proposals 
for  improve  nents  in  literature,  and  suggestions  of  works 
which  are  still  needed. 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  this  work,  J.  C.  Dorn 
published  his  Critical  Theological  Bibliotheca,  which  is 
a  production  of  great  diligence  and  judgment.  But  clear¬ 
ly  evinces  that  he  had  not  a  proper  apparatus  ot  hooks,  nor 
an  accurate  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  theological 
literature,  which  is  essential  for  such  a  work. 

G.  Stolle  gave  in  his  History  of  Theological  Learn¬ 
ing,  rather  a  register  of  theological  books. 

,T.  G.  Walch’s  Select  Theological  Library  greatly  ex¬ 
celled  every  other  work  of  this  kind.  We  must  not  take 
the  word  select  in  the  strictest  sense.  Many  of  his  opi¬ 
nions  are  common-place  and  of  little  weight,  yet  this  work 
will  always  remain  a  production,  admirable  for  the  dili¬ 
gence,  and  for  the  extensive  reading  and  accuracy  which  it 
evinces  :  the  sound  judgment  remarkable  in  other  works  of 
this  Theologian,  is  conspicuous  here.  All  possible  aids  for 
theological  literature  are  here  embraced.  The  whole  is 
well  arranged  :  with  regard  to  many  books  their  contents 
and  value  are  slated,  and  also  directions  where  more  ex¬ 
tensive  information  is  to  be  obtained.  Of  many  important 
works  an  extensive  and  accurate  literary  history  is  given. 
Ail  departments  of  theology,  have  a  rich  collection  of 
books  pertaining  to  them,  described,  and  abundant  materi¬ 
als  are  furnished  for  the  history  of  Religion.  What  re¬ 
lated  to  the  Fathers,  fValch  had  treated  in  a  separate  work. 
Among  the  later  shorter  works  of  this  kind,  that  of  Noes- 
selt  is  distinguished  by  its  accuracy,  correctness,  dis¬ 
crimination,  order,  and  short  pithy  opinions  of  the  merits 
of  books. 
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C.  M.  Pfaffii,  tutroductio  in  historiam  theologize  literariam,  Tub.  17 '20. 
Notis  amplissimis  qux  novum  opus  eonficiunt,  illustrate,  1724. 

J.  C.  Doiinii,  Bibliotheca  Theologica  Critica,  len.  p.  l.  1721,  ii.  1723. 

G.  SStolle,  Anleitung  zur  Historic  der  theologischen  Gelarheit,  Jen. 
1739. 

J.  G.  Walchii,  Bibliotheca  Theologica  Selecta  litterariis  annotationibus  in- 
structa,  Jen.  i.  1757,  ii.  1758,  iii.  1762,  iv.  1765. 

J  A.  Noesselt,  Anweisung  zur  Kenntniss  der  besten  allgemeinen  Bucher 
in  alien  Theilen  der  Theologie,  Leip.  1779,  2te  Ausg.  1809. 

J.  P.  Miller’s  Systematische  Anleitung  zur  Kenntniss  auserlesener  Bii- 
cher  in  der  Theologie  und  den  damit  verbundenen  Wissenschaften,  Leip. 
1781. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  18th  century,  until 
the  present  time,  there  has  been  an  unbroken  succession 
of  Theological  Journals,  published  in  Protestant  Germany. 
The  custom  became  prevalent,  principally  through  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  learned  French  emigrants.  But  besides  the 
example  of  these  emigrants,  the  increasing  interest  taken 
in  Theology,  and  the  constant  agitation  of  important  con¬ 
troversies  in  these  publications,  greatly  promoted  their  suc¬ 
cess.  At  first,  the  criticism  they  contained,  was  superfi¬ 
cial  and  unimportant.  They  were  however  enriched  with 
interesting  articles,  essays,  remarks,  &c. ;  they  contained 
notices  of  rare  books,  of  inscriptions  and  coins,  (which 
had  any  relation  to  theology,)  anecdotes,  unedited  letters, 
historical  records,  &c.  &c.  They  served  as  a  medium  of 
attack  upon  the  followers  of  Spener,  and  the  disciples  of 
Wolf ;  they  for  a  long  time,  with  zeal  and  energy,  oppos¬ 
ed  the  numerous  innovations  in  theology,  and  endeavoured 
to  uphold  the  genuine  Lutheran  system,  until  at  length, 
they  themselves  became  infected  with  the  prevalent  spirit 
of  infidelity.  Their  critical  character  became  gradually 
more  learned,  profound,  and  instructing. 

In  the  Reformed  Church,  theological  learning  pursued 
a  course  analogous  to  that  through  which  it  passed  in  the 
Evangelical  Church.  The  fate  of  theology  in  different 
countiies  in  which  the  Reformed  Church  was  established, 
was  various  ;  but  this  diversity  can  be  better  exhibited, 
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when  we  treat  of  the  particular  branches  of  theology. 
Works  of  the  kind  we  have  been  now  considering,  were 
not  very  numerous  among  the  Reformed,  nor  of  much  re¬ 
pute.  Before  the  expiration  of  the  17th  century,  Ste¬ 
phen  Gattssen,  Professor  at  Suurnur,  had  written  a  Trea¬ 
tise  on  the  Course  of  Theological  Study,  discussing  the 
nature  of  Theoiogy,  the  use  of  Philosophy,  and  the  me¬ 
thod  of  preaching,  which  was  reprinted  several  times  du¬ 
ring  the  ISth.  In  this  work  we  remark  the  faults  of  his 
age,  but  it  contains  many  important  observations  and  di¬ 
rections.  J.  Heinr.  Heidegger,  of  Ileidelburg ,  wrote 
a  Model  for  Theological  Students,  in  which  he  collected 
much,  which  had  been  previously  published  in  other  works, 
and  made  many  additions  from  his  own  resources.  He 
wished  that  less  attention  should  be  paid  to  Polemics,  and 
gave  his  work  rather  a  moral  than  a  doctrinal  cast.  In  the 
Netherlands,  the  sciences,  criticism,  and  the  oriental  lan¬ 
guages,  were  zealously  cultivated  as  aids  in  the  study  of 
Theology. 

In  many  parts  of  the  Catholic  Church,  great  progress 
was  made  in  every  department  of  knowledge  connected 
with  Theology-  They  emulated  the  Protestants,  and  al¬ 
though  no  change  or  improvement  was  effected  in  their  es¬ 
tablished  system  of  doctrine,  yet  they  were  unwilling  to 
be  left  behind  in  the  prosecution  of  learning,  and  were  not 
ashamed  to  avail  themsches  of  the  discoveries  and  im¬ 
provements  of  the  Protestants.  Since  Hick.  Simon,  the 
criticism  which  he  directed  to  the  whole  compass  of  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  Theology,  obtained  many  liberal  defend¬ 
ers  and  cultivators;  although  the  number  of  those  who  op¬ 
posed  its  progress,  still  continued  the  most  considerable. 
The  Oriental  languages  retained  their  chairs  in  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Universities.  Theology  and  its  cognate  branches  of 
knowledge,  were  more  divided  and  more  extensively  pro¬ 
secuted.  Theological  Seminaries  were  multiplied,  and  im¬ 
proved.  The  congregation  of  St  Maurus  and  the  Fa- 
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thers  of  the  Oratory  were  conspicuous  for  their  diligence 
and  zeal,  and  other  learned  Catholics  have  by  their  servi¬ 
ces  in  Ecclesiastical  history,  thrown  light  upon  every  part 
of  theology.  The  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  produced 
greater  liberty  of  the  press,  allowed  the  new  principles  of 
Interpretation  greater  influence,  and  lessened  the  constraint 
of  pedantry  and  scholasticism.  The  strict  ancient  Catho¬ 
lic  system  was  attacked  with  the  weapons  of  learning,  even 
in  Italy.  Many  Catholic  Princes  and  Bishops  endeavour¬ 
ed,  in  various  ways,  to  promote  the  interests  of  learning; 
and  to  improve  the  method  of  studying  Theology.  All 
this  manifested  itself  principally  in  Germany,  and  indeed 
first  in  Salzburgh  in  Austria,  in  the  States  of  the  Electo¬ 
rates  of  Mentz  and  Bavaria,  and  in  Wurzburg.  Here 
the  last  struggles  of  the  Jesuits  were  made  for  maintaining: 
their  influence.  In  Austria,  in  the  year  1776,  appeared 
under  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  The  Instruction 
for  all  the  Theological  Faculties  in  the  Empire.  The 
author  of  this  work  was  Rautenstrauch,  a  Benedictine, 
whom  the  Empress  had  made  Director  of  the  Theological 
Faculty  of  Vienna.  The  whole  spirit  and  method  of 
teaching,  as  regards  Theology,  would  have  been  changed 
by  this  book,  and  would  h*ive  received  a  completely  prac¬ 
tical  tendency.  Tne  Sacred  Scriptures  were  represented 
as  the  only  proper  original  ground  of  theological  know¬ 
ledge.  Scholasticism,  and  Jesuistical  Casuistry  were  pres¬ 
cribed,  and  Polemics  very  much  moderated.  Great  stress 
was  laid  upon  the  study  of  the  Oriental  Languages.  Ec¬ 
clesiastical  History,  it  taught,  should  be  prosecuted  with 
moral  and  religious  views.  The  cultivation  of  Biblical 
Hermeneutics  was  expressly  enjoined.  After  attending  to 
these  subjects,  Didactic  and  Casuistical  Theology  were  to- 
be  studied.  In  Church  Government,  the  Decretal  was  no 
longer  to  be  followed,  but  some  more  liberal  system.  Not 
until  the  fifth  and  last  year  of  the  course,  were  the  Ascetic- 
Catechetical  or  Homelectic  departments,  nor  Pastoral  The- 
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ology  and  Polemics  to  be  attended  to.  Under  Joseph  II, 
the  freedom  of  opinion,  and  liberty  of  the  press  were  still 
further  increased.  Theology  was  now  from  the  pulpit  and 
the  pi  ess,  treated  in  a  much  better  spirit  and  purified  from 
many  of  its  errors.  This  liberal  spirit  had  begun  to  ditl'use 
itself,  but  political  events  have  since,  not  only  suppres* 
sed  it  in  Austria  and  restored  the  direction  of  Theology  to 
the  Monks,  but  withdrawn  the  attention  of  Catholics  from 
these  subjects  ;  so  that  the  encouragements  of  various  kinds 
which  had  been  held  out  to  theological  learning,  have  fail¬ 
ed  of  producing  any  important  results. 

The  18th  century  produced  works,  which  treated  of 
Ecclesiastical  writers,  their  lives,  the  contents,  worth,  and 
editions  of  their  works,  much  more  extensive  and  valuable 
than  any  which  preceded  them.  These  works  refer  so  di¬ 
rectly  to  all  parts  of  Theology,  (which  they  have  contri¬ 
buted  much  to  enlighten)  and  have  so  enriched  the  history 
of  theological  literature,  that  they  deserve  here  a  most  ho¬ 
nourable  mention.  We  can  however  only  notice  those, 
which  are  the  most  comprehensive  and  important,  passing 
by  others,  which  relate  either,  only  to  one  class  of  authors 
or  to  one  particular  age  or  nation.  Dupin’s  Bibliotheca 
of  Ecclesiastical  Authors,  which  he  commenced  publish¬ 
ing  in  1686,  and  completed  in  1714,  is  the  most  extensive 
work  of  this  nature.  As  an  Introduction  he  has  given 
Prolegomena  to  the  Bible.  The  work  itself,  contains  a 
Biography  of  Ecclesiastical  Authors,  a  catalogue  of  their 
works,  their  chronological  order,  and  their  various  edi¬ 
tions  ;  it  presents  also  an  epitome  of  their  contents,  and  an 
examination  of  their  style  and  opinions,  with  many  other 
particulars  connected  with  Church  History  and  Chronolo¬ 
gy.  It  commences  with  the  first  century  and  continues  to 
the  18th.  What  is  properly  Bibliographical  in  the  work, 
is  not  always  sufficiently  accurate,  the  Epitomes  are  often 
incorrect  and  negligent,  many  articles  are  of  no  value,  and 
with  respect  to  authors,  not  of  the  Catholic  communion, 
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there  is  much  mistake  and  injustice.  Yet  the  work  pos¬ 
sesses  and  must  continue  to  possess  a  value  which  overba¬ 
lances  all  these  defects.  The  judgements  given  are  discri¬ 
minating  and  liberal,  and  the  several  authors  are  properly 
characterized.  This  work  procured  for  Dupin  two  classes 
of  opposers.  The  one  found  much  that  was  too  liberal 
and  contrary  to  the  true  Catholic  faith.  The  Archbishop 
of  Paris  condemned  it,  and  forced  its  author  to  a  public  re¬ 
cantation  of  some  of  its  parts.  Bishop  Bossnet  also  com¬ 
plained  of  his  style  of  criticism,  and  pointed  out  many 
passages  as  erroneous,  especially  relating  to  doctrines  and 
Church  Government.  The  other  class,  on  the  contrary, 
complained  that  his  criticisms  were  not  liberal  enough,  nor 
sufficiently  accurate.  This  was  especially  the  case  with 
Richard  Si/no?i,  whom  Dupin  had  provoked  by  a  previous 
attack.  Simon  exhibited  many  mistakes  committed  by  his 
antagonist,  and  showed  himself  his  superior,  in  profound¬ 
ness,  originality,  segacity,  and  extent  of  learning,  although 
he  frequently  did  him  injustice. 

Whilst  this  work  of  Dupin  was  publishing,  A  Litera¬ 
ry  History  of  Ecclesiastical  Writers,  by  Will.  Cave, 
an  English  Professor  made  its  appearance.  This  work 
does  not  treat  of  the  contents  of  the  writings  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  Authors,  but  with  much  minuteness,  details  every 
thing  which  relates  to  their  lives,  to  their  genuine,  doubt¬ 
ful  or  spurious  works,  and  the  various  editions  of  them, 
and  to  those  which  have  never  been  published,  or  which 
have  perished.  This  work  was  published  gradually  under 
the  direction  of  Cave  ;  and  with  the  assistance  of  another 
individual,  was  constantly  enlarged,  though  it  never  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  size  originally  designed.  At  first,  it  reached 
only  to  the  14th  century,  but  he  afterwards  brought  it  as 
low  as  the  Reformation.  It  contains  notices  of  all  the 
heathen  writers  who  opposed  Christianity.  It  is  divided 
into  centuries,  to  each  of  which  is  affixed  a  distinct  title,  as 
the  Apostolic ,  the  Gnostic,  Novation ,  Arian,  Nestorian, 
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Eutychian,  &c.  &c.  To  each  century  is  prefixed  a  histo¬ 
rical  view  of  its  principal  events,  then  follows  an  account 
of  all  the  Ecclesiastical  Writers,  in  chronological  order  ; 
and  finally  a  notice  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  councils,  whe¬ 
ther  general  or  provincial  which  occurred  during  the  pe¬ 
riod. 

Cas.  Oudin,  Librarian  of  the  University  of  Leyden, 
found  that  the  authors  who  had  written  on  the  Ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  Writers,  as  Posscvin,  Labbe,  Cave,  and  Du  pin  had 
passed  over  many  authors,  without  notice,  and  had  com¬ 
mitted  a  great  number  of  mistakes.  He  made  it  therefore 
his  object,  in  his  great  work,  which  he  brought  down  to 
the  year  1460,  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  these  authors, 
and  present  a  supplement  to  their  works,  without  however 
confining  himself  strictly  to  this  object.  He  treated  of  a 
great  number  of  unedited,  and  hitherto  unknown  works, 
which  he  had  found  out  in  the  Libraries.  He  upbraided 
Cave  with  not  having  read  and  studied  the  ancient  authors 
himself,  but  gleaned  his  account  of  them  from  others,  and 
with  having  regarded  many  works  as  genuine,  which  are 
really  spurious.  Of  Dupiii  he  expressed  a  more  favoura¬ 
ble  opinion.  He  himself,  intentionally  abstained  from  any 
thing  of  a  doctrinal  character,  that  his  work  might  not  of¬ 
fend  the  Catholics  ;  he  did  not  even  investigate  what  the 
Fathers  taught  or  wrote  upon  any  doctrine,  nor  did  he  give 
any  analysis  of  their  works.  He  therefore  had  the  more 
leisure  to  devote  himself  to  the  investigation  of  their  his¬ 
tory,  of  the  spuriousness  or  genuineness  of  their  works 
and  their  number  and  editions  of  them. 

Louis  Ellies  Dcpin,  Nouvelle  Bibliutheque  ties  auteurs  Ecclesiastiques. 
l’aris,  1686 — 1711,  47  voll. 

Scriptorum  Ecelesiasticorum  historia  litteraria,  a  C.  N.,  usque  ad  Sec. 
14,  a  Guliel.  Cave,  Ox.  1740 — 1743. 

Cas.  Ouuis,  Commcntarius  de  Scrip.  F.ccl.  Antiquis  illorumque  scriptis. 
adliuc  extantibus  in  Bibliotlieeis  Europtc.  a  Bellarmino,  Caveo,  Dupin,  ri 
aliis  omissis,  Lip.  3  vol.  172C. 
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The  word  Paraclete  is  used  by  no  writer  of  the  New 
Testament  except  John,  by  whom  this  name  is  once  ap¬ 
plied  to  Christ,  Epis.  I.  Ch.  ii.  v.  1,  and  often  to  the  Ho¬ 
ly  Spirit,  Ch.  xiv.  16,  26.  xv.  26.  xvi.  7.  Nor  does  he 
ever  use  the  verb  irafaxaXsiv  or  the  noun  iruga.xkriffis  ;  which, 
with  various  significations,  the  other  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  books  frequently  employ.  This  variety  of  signi¬ 
fications  accounts  for  the  fact,  that  from  the  earliest  times,  the 
opinions  of  interpreters  in  determining  the  power  <rou  wa^- 
axX/jrou,  especially  in  those  places  where  it  is  applied  to 
the  Holy  Spirit,  have  been  different  and  opposite.  These 
opinions  appear  to  admit  many  arguments,  wherefore,  that 
those  who  desire  to  judge  for  themselves  may  see  at  one 
view  all  these  opinions  collected,  we  shall  enumerate  in 
order  the  definitions  of  ira^axaXsiv  and  ■rra^axXi’itfis. 

And  first,  among  the  ancient  Attics,  ira^axaXsiv  always 
means  to  summon — advocare  ;  to  send  for — arcessere  ; 
to  invite—  invitare  ;  as  by  Xenophon ,  Mem.  Socr.  11. 
10.  2.  In  this  sense  also  it  is  found  in  Acts  xxviii.  20.  t 


+  Thus  Pliny,  Epp.  vii.  17,  12:  “  Ego  (when  discoursing)  non  populum 
advocare,  (that  is  to  hear  the  oration)  sed  certos  electosque  soleo.” 
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This  signification  of  the  word  is  so  very  extensive,  that  it 
designates  calling  of  every  kind.  And  ira^axX'/itfis  denotes 
invitation  of  every  sort,  and  for  any  purpose.  Hence 
(MrapaxXrjTos  means,  one  who  comes  uncalled,  or  uninvited, 
who  offers  himself  willingly  for  giving  assistance  or  safe¬ 
ty  ;  to  whom  is  opposed  he  who  comes  iraraxsxX^avos.  In 
the  same  sense  also  the  Gods  are  said  to  be  called  by  men 
imploring  their  aid  and  seeking  their  presence  ;  as  by  Xen¬ 
ophon  Orav  <rov  ’EvuaXiov  *a|axaXErfwf/.£v,  *  and  elsewhere  sir i- 
xaXsiv,  xu~axaXsiv  tov  6sov.  Those  who  are  engaged  in  any 
controversy  or  difficulty,  and  are  unable  to  consult  for  their 
own  safety  are  said  to  call — advocare  him  whom  they  con¬ 
sult,  and  whose  power  or  assistance  they  demand.  Hence 
have  arisen  these  common  forms  of  speaking  ;  ira.gaxa.'hsiv 
tfufJ.3ouXov,  /3 ovjdov,  craPaxaXsiv  <nva  sig  tfurrigiav,  eig  Cu/jl/oouXiov  or  sis 
rfufA/JouXrjv.  J  But  TrapaxXr,<ns,  in  this  sense,  is  chiefly  used 
when  any  one  is  summoned  to  trial,  or  suspects  that  he 
will  be  summoned  :  at  such  a  time,  friends  and  those  pos¬ 
sessing  legal  knowledge,  are  consulted,  who  give  counsel, 
and  suggest  whatever  may  aid  the  cause.  There  were  those 
also  who  would  give  counsel  for  wages,  and  if  they  under¬ 
stood  rhetoric,  would  write  orations  which  were  delivered 
by  themselves,  or  by  those  who  were  on  trial,  or  those  who 
managed  their  cause.  Such  were  many  of  the  orations  of 
Demosthenes,  and  almost  all  those  of  Lysias.  But  the 
most  frequent  and  technical  use  of  iraoax\'/\dig  and  irugot- 
xaXsiv,  in  the  forum,  was  concerning  the  patrons  of  causes 
or  orators  who  were  called  to  defend  a  cause.  Thus  irasa- 

1.  Histor.  Grace.  ii.  7,  10.  The  Latins  have  imitated  this.  Thus  Livy 
(Hist.  viii.  33,  21 . )  and  Varru  write  deos  advocare;  and  Lactantius;  precibus 
advocare.  See  Bitenemannus,  ad  Lactant.  I.  D.  ii.  Q.  2. 

2.  This  Seneca  (Ep.  109)  and  Quintilian  (tie  I.  O.  Tii.  8.  70)  have  literally 
translated  thus,  advocan  in  consilium,  or  in  concilia.  Cicero  says,  in  consili¬ 
um  adhiberi.  Celling  (X.  A.  xiv.  2,  9)  in  consilium  rogari  and  Phaedrus  (l-’ab. 
iv.  4.  20. )  “ Fidem  advocavit,  jure neglecto.  parens.”  Seneca  also  says  (Ep. 
xeix)  “  adversus  dolorem  et  incommoda  virtutem  advocare,”  and  also  (Ep. 
lxxviii.)  “  vinura  virium  causa  advocare,  aut  intermitterc. 
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xaiKsiv  dwoyovov,  is  to  demand  a  patron,  or  call  to  his  aid  any 
one  in  whom  he  puts  confidence,  that  he  may  speak  for 
him.  See  for  example,  AriixodDsvvi  cragaxo.Xrj.  (let  him  call 
Demosthenes),  ca£ axaXw  Eu/3ouXov  dwriyopov,  from  JEschines , 
and  many  other  similar  passages.  Hence,  not  only  the 
patrons  of  causes  or  were  named  cnxoaxXrico i  as  in  the 

following  passage  from  Demosthenes,  (Jidv.  JEsch.  de 
rtavacrg.)  At  Ss  ruv  ctagaxX-/]ruv  aural  osr, Gsisxai  (fctovSai  ruv  idiuv 
cXsov'giuv  hsxci  yiyvovrcu,*  but  also  the  pleading  (irgoif radia,)  or 
defence  undertaken  by  the  orator,  was  called  ctu£a.xXr\<nz, 
and  dovriyoPia  thus  JEschines,  Trg  tfocppoduvri?  orapax\r\<tiv  eta. gaxsx- 
Xrg.a,  and  Demosthenes,  Oi  ix  ctagaxXritfsui  d\yyxu6rip.evoif. 

Generally  among  the  Grecian  orators,  ao.gaxaX siv  <riva,  is 
to  ask  any  one  to  be  with  us  at  the  trial,  for  a  witness,  pa¬ 
tron,  defender,  ( cr^otfcarr^  oWSixo;)  or  partisan  of  our  cause, 
and  those  in  any  manner  defending  the  accused,  are  said  to 
he  with  him  cto.vuyivsts&ai,  d-jpcravayiMzddai.  See  2  Tim.  iv. 
16.  eruvcivai,  do^ttavcivai  3. 

+  For  they  were  accustomed  dwriyogciv  s'tri  fJ-itfdod.  Compare  what  Gel- 
/ins  relates  (N.  A.  xi  9)  concerning  the  legates  of  the  Millesians,  who,  when 
pleadmg,  spoke  for  themselves,  and  also  concerning  Demosthenes,  who,  at  the 
commencement,  strenuously  opposed  the  petition  of  these  advocates,  but  after¬ 
wards,  by  a  reward  from  the  Millesians,  was  suddenly  silenced.  To  the  same 
must  be  referred  "‘'IS  ixiO'ias  ctavajCXrgo',  of  Heraclitus,  ’AXX'tjyog.  tig  ~a 
rou  'Oav^o'j  6suv  sigrifisva,  59.  For  cto.taxa.Xstv  dvvrjyogov  in  the  ora¬ 
tions  of  Demosthenes, is  substituted  xaXsiv  duvrjyogov  ayuvi  tivi,  (to  demand  a 
patron  of  the  cause,)  or  ctagadxeua^sddai  Savcy  dvvriyogouvra  or  dwsgov  vra, 
(to  associate  a  patron  with  himself.) 

+  +  Among  the  Latins,  also,  postulare  or  petere  advocationem,  is  to  petition 
the  prietor  or  president  of  the  court,  for  time  to  invite  friends  and  consult  with 
them  on  the  cause  in  trial.  The  assembly  collected  for  this  purpose  was  call¬ 
ed  advocatio,  and  because  this  caused  a  delay  in  the  court,  every  delay  or  hin¬ 
drance  was  called  advocatio.  This  is  exemplified  by  J.  F.  Gronorvius  ad  Cicer. 
Epp.  viL  11,1. 

3.  cto.vo.xkrg og  also  means  a  messenger  who  is  sent  to  speak  in  the  place, 
name,  and  authority  of  another ;  thus  Diogenes  Laertius  He  Bione,  says  (iv  50) 
tov  a<5oXstfj£T)v,  Xiotagovvra  djXXo.(3sdSai  auTW,  to  ixavov  <7oi  Tror/j- 
<fu,  iprjtf iv,  lav  ifagaxXr/]covs  ct ep.-^'ij5,  xcu  aJcos  f J.ij  iXiJrjg,  but  not  many 
similarpassages  can  be  found. 
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Amongsl  the  Attics,  rragaxa'kiiv  also  signified  to  exhort, 
to  admonish,  to  persuade,  to  invite,  and  to  impel.  Hence 
>xa.?a.xkr\<Siz  and  irgor^oirt],  and  also  orafaxaAEiv  and  vgoTgevsiv,  are 
by  Isocrates  often  interchanged,  as  if  signifying  the  same 
thing,  and  sometimes  coupled  together.  Philo  the  Jew,  also 
often  uses  it  concerning  exhortation, and  admonition  of  every 
kind,  and  writes  Kaga.xhri<Si\  and  rragumois  promiscuously.1* 
Nor  is  this  use  less  frequent  in  the  New  Testament,  as  by 
Luke  concerning  Paul,  Acts  xx.  2.  eraPaxaXEtfas  cut ous  Xoyci 
tfoXXu,  in  place  of  which  is  used  v.  31,  NouOetwv  tJva  exckItov. 
These  are,  for  the  most  part,  common  amongst  the  Attics. 
But  when  the  Macedonian  dialect  began  to  prevail  in 
Greece,  other  significations  gradually  obtained,  derived 
indeed  from  the  preceding,  but  rarely  or  never  used  by 
the  Attic  writers.  To  this  must  be  referred  the  interchange 
of  tragaxcx Xsw  with  Ssuixai,  to  ash,  to  pray,  to  beseech,  which 
signification  is  unusual  in  the  Attic  books  5,  although  from 
exhorting,  persuading,  imploring,  and  supplicating  (in 
which  sense  they  use  it,)  the  transition  to  this  signification 
may  appear  easyt.  Thus  Dion.  Hal.  vii.  54,  says  Xoyov 

4.  See  Carpzovii  Exercitt.  in  Ep.  ad  Hebr.  e  Philone.  p..  154.  Hence,  by 
Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  3C.  ira?axAr]T0S  in  1  John,  ii.  1.  is  explained  by  era£aiv=Ti)S, 
and  with  Dion.  Halicarnassus  <ra?axXr)Tixo;  signifies  that  w  hich  has  power  to 
arouse  or  excite  and  is  joined  w  ith  a  genitive,  as  EiVqvtjj,  ogyric,  o/xovoiot? 
and  others.  See  also  Raphelii,  Aunot,  inX.  T  e  Xenophonte,  p.  ‘375. 

5.  Thomas  Magister  in  ’ExXoy.  IvopaTUv  ’Attixwv,  word  ira^axaXu 
writes  thus:  to  Tgorpsiru,  WS  Stri  to  a'oXu  xai  iraPaxXt)<ns,  r\  irgorgo'itr) 
airaS;  <5e  xai  to  dsopai.  See  the  interpreters  on  this  in  the  edition  of  Ber¬ 
nard,  p.  684,  and  the  notes  of  AVetstein  on  Matt.  viii.  5.  It  was  the  custom 

among  the  later  Greek  scholiasts  to  explain  the  Attic  verb  avTi/3oXw,  m  the 
sense  of  asking  or  imploring,  by  traraxaXw,  8.  9.  Schol.  ad  Aristophanis 
Nubb.  110:  to  Ss  avTiSoXw  era^axaXw  ’Attixws- 

t  H.  Plankius  in  Commentat.  de  vera  natui-a  atque  indole  orationis  Graecse 
N.  T.  (Gotting.  1810.)  p.  02.  “  Antiquiores  homines  hortandi  genus,  quod  hoc 
vocalmlo  exprimebatur,  referebant  uondum,  ut  senus  factum  est,  ad  ea  qus 
pro  nobis  nostrisque  commodis  ab  aliis  fieri  volumus.  Exstitit  inde  hortatio  ad 
id  faciundum,  quod  nostris  precibus  respondent,  h.  e.  vera  rogatio,  qu*  hoe 
aensu  cogitata,  facile  •tra^axXrnns  vocari  potuit.” 
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wa?axXr]<riv  ^ov-ra  vouds<nitf£i  fj.sfjuyfi£v?]v,  xai  Ssrjrfiv  avayxT).  Poly¬ 
bius  also  (Le°;.  25  et  93,)  joins  agiwtfiv  with  Trj  iru^a.xk^dei  and 
a|iouv  with  the  verb  •tra^axaXsiv,  as  does  the  author  of  II  Ma- 
cab.  ix  26.  Plutarch  uses  it  thus  most  frequently. 
There  is  also  the  same  use  of  the  word,  in  the  writings  of 
the  Jews,  Philo,  Josephus,  and  the  New  Testament;  rare¬ 
ly  in  the  Alexandrine  version,  but  very  often  in  the  Greek 
apocraphy  of  the  Old  Testament.  But  it  has  happened, 
that  this  word,  like  many  others,  has  been  enriched  by  the 
Jews  who  spoke  Greek,  with  meanings  entirely  unknown 
to  the  ancient  Greeks.  For  with  them  'iraga.xa'kiiv  means  to 
console,  to  calm,  to  assuage,  to  refresh,  to  alleviate,  and 
to  exhilerate  ;  and  va^xX^gn,  signifies  consolation,  allevi¬ 
ation,  joy ,  and  all  that  can  in  any  manner  console  or  re¬ 
fresh.  In  this  they  probably  followed  the  analogy  of  the 
word  iragafwideofjiai  and  ffo^afwthas,  whose  form  and  primary 
signification  is  the  same,  and  which  were  applied  by  the 
Greeks  both  to  exhortation  and  consolation,  and  had  some 
other  similar  significations.  Paul  joins  them  together,  1 
ii.  11.  I  Cor.  xiv.  3.  Phil.  ii.  1  ;  and  what  the  Greeks 
call  Tra^ajxu^Tixa  or  iragriyopxa.,  (consolatory  or  assuaging,) 
the  Jews  call  ira.ga.x\r\<nxa.  ;  and  airagaij.udrjros,  ihey  call  aira.- 
£axXr)Tos.  This  use  of  the  word  passed  from  the  Alexandri¬ 
an  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  (in  which  it  often  an¬ 
swers  to  the  Hebrew  word,  DflJ  and  "T1J  as  in  Ps.  xxii. 
6.  xciii.  19.  Job.  ii.  11.)  to  the  authors  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament,  and  from  them  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  Ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  writers.  Thus  Tertullian  says  advocare  languentes , 
to  console  the  weary,  (adv.  Macc.  iv.  14,)  and  Luke  vi. 
14,  he  translates  thus,  Recepistis  advocationem  vestramf 
and  in  other  places  unites  words  that  signify  exhortation 
and  consolation  ;  (advoeatio.t) 

+  In  a  similar  manner  the  ancient  Latin  writers,  Varro,  Horace,  Catulus, 
Seneca  and  others  rendered  the  Greek  words  ‘Tra^a/xuSaKTSai,  nra.gr)yogSiVf 
and  also  •7ragr]yo£iav  wa^afuidiav  ir«£afJUi()aiov,  which  men  used  in  dis¬ 
courses  calculated  to  alleviate  or  console  the  sorrows  of  another,  by  the  words 
alloqui,  allocutio  and  alloquium.  See  examples  in  Mured,  Var.  Lect.  it.  3. 
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There  is  still  another  meaning  not  to  be  omitted,  which 
is  also  peculiar  to  the  Jewish  writers,  and  has  arisen,  per¬ 
haps  from  that  which  we  have  now  illustrated.  They  at¬ 
tribute  to  it,  and  with  some  reason,  the  idea  of  strengthen¬ 
ing  and  confirming,  so  that  it  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew 
words  pJDi1?  and  p*H  as  in  Deut.  iii.  28,  which  the  Alex¬ 
andrines  have  in  other  places  translated,  »o'xufov  -itoisiv 

ovepsouv,  6agts os  ms^Ki6s\ai.  They  have  even  ventured  to  say 
ira^axaXsiv  yova t<x  'ffaPaXsXufisva,  and  pfSifas  atfievsig.  Isa.  xxxv. 
3,  4.  John  iv.  3.  (Comp.  Heb.  xii.  12.)  This  has  been 
imitated  by  the  New  Testament  writers,  who  have  coupled 
ira^axaXeiv  with  c<n)Pt?sn,  1  Thess.  iii.  2.  2  Thess.  ii.  17. 

1  Cor.  xiv.  31,  also  with  xaTaPTi^siv  2  Cor.  xiii.  2,  and  oixoSo- 
fxsiv,  1  Thess.  v.  2.  To  this  must  be  referred  ■jra^axaXsiv  r»iv 
xagSiuv,  Col.  ii.  2.  iv.  5.  Eph.  vi.  22. 

It  remains  now,  to  treat  of  the  idea  of  teaching  and 
instructing ,  which  this  word  sometimes  bears,  in  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Paul.  Although  Luke,  the  intimate  friend  and 
constant  companion  of  Paul,  appears  to  use  the  word  some¬ 
times  in  this  sense,  as  in  chap.  iii.  18.  Acts  ii.  40.  xv.  31. 
xx.  2.  yet  there  is  no  cause  why  it  may  not  even  in  these 
passages,  refer  to  exhortation,  admonition,  consolation,  or 
confirmation.  Paul  himself,  in  Rom.  xii.  7,  8,  clearly  dis¬ 
tinguishes  instruction;  <5i<5aa'xaXia  and  8i8u<fxsiv,  from  admoni¬ 
tion  TafaxXvjO'is  and  ^a^axaXsiv.  But  in  other  places,  it  is 
evident  that  instruction  in  Christian  doctrine,  is  called 
■ra^axXijdis.  And  ■jrafaxaXsiv  means  to  teach,  to  instruct,  as 
1  Thess.  ii.  3.  Tit.  i.  9.  ii  -  15.  1  Tim.  vi-  2.  In  some 

passages  the  interpretation  is  doubtful,  as  Romans,  xv.  5. 

The  origin  of  this  signification  must  be  deduced  from 
the  subject  and  manner  of  religious  instruction  among  the 
Jews  and  Christians  of  that  age,  which  was  evidently  vgo- 
‘rPEir tixos  tfuga. ivetixos,  or  <ra£axX'»j‘rixos.  For  in  the  Jewish  syna¬ 
gogues,  when  the  lesson  from  the  Sacred  Writings  on  each 
Sabbath  was  finished,  some  one  capable  of  speaking,  deli¬ 
vered  a  discourse  xyguyim,  (See  Luke  iv.  16,  21,  44.)  Not 
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indeed  abstruse  and  learned,  but  popular  and  adapted  to 
cherish  pious  thoughts  in  the  minds  of  the  audience.  Be¬ 
ing  therefore  of  a  practical  nature,  it  was  entirely  employ¬ 
ed  in  exhorting  and  admonishing.  Thus  Luke  relates. 
Acts  xiii  15,  that  the  rulers  of  the  synagogue  at  Antioch, 
after  the  sacred  lesson  was  recited,  (ixsru  ayvwtfiv  <rou  vofMw  xai 
ruvifp/xpiruv)  requested  Paul  and  his  companions,  that  if  they 
ha  1  any  exhortation  for  the  people,  (si  £<Sn  Xoyos  s'v  ujaiv  -r:a.9a.xKy\- 
dS'M-tpz  row  Xaov)  they  would  make  it;  see  Heb.xiii.  22,  and 
Acts  ii.  40.  This  custom,  with  the  same  name,  passed 
from  the  Jews  to  the  Christians,  for  in  their  instructions  the 
public  sacred  reading  (avayvwrftv)  was  followed  by  exhorta¬ 
tion  (orafaxXi?<7is)  1  Tim.  iv  13,  where  it  is  joined  with  dioatf- 
xaXia.  1  think,  therefore,  it  is  evident  that  Christian  in¬ 
struction  and  every  discourse  (w ifuyfwx)  adapted  to  instruct 
men  was  by  the  Apostle  correctly  and  suitably,  though 
perhaps  in  a  new  sense  called  iraguxXridi;. 

These  considerations  have  been  adduced  in  support 
of  what  follows  in  our  dissertation,  that  the  readers  might 
have  something  to  guide  them  in  judging  of  the  various  in¬ 
terpretations  given  to  this  word  in  John.  From  the  many 
and  various  uses  of  the  verb  •zagctx aXsiv,  among  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  the  Jews  who  wrote  Greek,  may  be  learned 
the  reason  why  the  ancient  interpreters  so  often  differed  in 
determining  the  meaning  of  ■jra^axXvjTos.  Even  in  those 
places  where  this  name  is  distinctly  applied  to  the  Holy 
Spirit,  as  in  John  xiv.  xv.  and  xvi.,  nothing  can  be  dis¬ 
covered  from  the  scope  and  order  of  the  whole  discourse 
which  entirely  removes  all  doubt.  Christ,  indeed,  in  these 
words,  ’Eyw  sgur/itfu  <rov  iruregu.  xai  ’AAAON  flra^axX^ov  Sudst 
ujujv,  John  xiv.  16,  declares  that  he  also  is  the  Paraclete, 
which  Augustine  has  correctly  observed  (in  Joann.  Tract 
lxxiv.)  But  this  passage  sheds  no  light  on  the  interpreta¬ 
tion,  for  many  of  the  significations  given  to  this  word 
unite  in  Christ,  and  the  idea  of  intercessor  attached  to  it  in 
1  John  ii.  1,  (where  Christ  is  expressly  called  the  Paraclete) 

H  H 
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is  too  confined  to  be  applied  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  of¬ 
fice  is  there  described  as  far  more  extensive.  But  we  shall 
endeavour  to  examine  the  different  reasons  of  interpreters, 
why  this  name  was  given  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  omitting  those 
which  are  obsolete  or  unimportant,  for  in  examining  these 
opinions  the  truth  will  naturally  be  discovered. 

There  are  many  among  the  Greeks  who,  relying  con¬ 
fidently  on  the  authority  of  Origen  (mgi  ugx-  ii.  7,  and 
elsewhere)  translate  ira^oxXr,- ov  in  this  passage  comforter 
(vraeanudrirr/v)  as  Chrysostom,  (Homil.  LXXV.  in  John.) 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  (Catech.  xvi. )  Theophylact, 

(ad  Jo.  xiv.,)  and  some  others.  But  among  the  Latins 
there  were  not  so  many.  Jerome  indeed,  (Comm,  in  Isa. 
xi.)  translates  it  comforter ,  but  JJugustine  hesitates,  some¬ 
times  rendering  it,  comforter,  sometimes  advocate,  and 
sometimes  both  conjoined,  which  accords  with  some  of  the 
Greek  writers,  as  appears  from  Suicer,  who  has  carefully 
marked  the  passages,  (Thesaur.  Eccles.  T.  II.  p.  585.) 
The  opinion  of  those  who  translate  this  word  comforter , 
has  been  followed  after  Luther  and  Erasmus,  by  many 
commentators  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
In  this  interpretation  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  with  the 
use  of  the  verb  ira|axaXnv  among  the  Jews,  nor  opposed  to 
the  scope  of  Christ’s  discourse,  which  was  designed  to 
comfort  and  console  the  disciples,  who  were  troubled  and 
saddened  at  the  announcement  of  his  departure.  Among 
the  Jews,  as  Lightfoot  observes,  (in  Hor.  Hebraicis,  ad 
Jo.  xiv.)  the  name  comforter,  [DnjD]  was  applied  to  the 
Messiah,  who,  in  this  passage  openly  professes  that  the  of¬ 
fice  of  the  Paraclete  pertains  to  himself,  (Comp.  Luke, 
ii.  25— 3S.) 

It  is  of  no  consequence,  that  Boisius  and  Suicer  have 
imagined  this  word  to  be  in  the  passive  form,  (ma d^rixi))  and 
deny  that  it  can  correctly  be  applied  to  a  comforter,  who 
ought  rather  to  be  called  'xagoLxXrlTug,  in  the  active  form, 
(Ivs^yijmr,.)  For  the  Greek  Interpreters,  Aquila  and  The- 
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odotion,  translate  □  in  Job  xvi.  2,  *ag axXrjrov?  ;  and 

in  the  same  place,  the  Alexandrines  have  nagxx\r)roPSs,*  and 
Symmachns  ‘raPuyoPouvrsi.  Except  in  this  one  place,  iruga.- 
xXri-os  is  not  used  bv  the  ancient  Greek  interpreters,  and 
never  once  in  the  Alexandrine  version. 

Others  understand  by  this  term,  teacher  or  master, 
which  interpretation  Ernesti  following  Mede, t  has  endea¬ 
voured  to  illustrate,  and  has  so  established  by  the  authority 
of  his  name  and  a  plausible  sort  of  reasoning,  that  be  has 
drawn  many  of  the  later  writers  into  the  same  opinion. 
He  appeals  to  the  scope  of  the  whole  discourse,  which  de¬ 
scribes  the  actions  and  attributes  too  vap'xxXriTou,  to  show  that 
this  name  mav  denote  the  office  of  teaching,  and  in  his 
judgment,  it  is  most  certain .  that  when  it  is  applied  to  the 
Holy  Spirit,  this  word  signifies  nothing  else  than  a  teach- 
er.  And  it  is  correct,  and  perfectly  safe  for  any  one  to 
suopose  that  to  irvsuaa  tojs  dX-<]feas,  the  spirit  of  truth,  should 
be  called  the  most  proper  master  of  all.  In  confirmation 
of  this,  these  similar  passages  may  be  adduced,  Luke,  xii. 
12,  and  Matt.  x.  19,  20 

But  all  this  reasoning  which  is  drawn  from  the  context 
and  tenour  of  the  discourse,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  la¬ 
bours  under  great  difficulty.  For  it  is  of  such  a  character 
as  to  admit  many  significations,  which  is  evident  from 
what  has  been  shown  above  ;  nor  does  Ernesti  deny  it.  It 
is  evident,  I  grant,  that  in  these  passages  the  peculiar  of¬ 
fice  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  described.  But  does  it  follow  of 
course,  that  Christ  intended  to  give  an  exposition  of  the 
word  Paraclete  ?  But  this  word  embraces  more  than  can 


*  This  gloss  of  Hesychius,  ita.Pa.x\r]70P$Z,  vagotu.ud'rj-ai,  belongs  to  the 
passage  in  Job,  xvi.  2,  and  not  as  Stephen’s  (in  Thesauro  Gr.  Tom.  II.  p.  15.) 
suspects  to  a  passage  from  some  ancient  Greek  poet. 

+  In  Fragments  Sacris,  recus,  Tom  X.  Opuseulor.  philolog.  p.  249.  See 
Wolfii  Cur.  philolog.  on  John  xiv.  16;  and  Ernesti  Prolus.  concerning  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  interpreting  the  New  Testament  correctly,  which  is  inserted  in  hts 
Qpuscul.  philolog.  Crit.  Edit.  2.  p.  214,  &c. 
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pertain,  solely  to  the  province  of  a  teacher.  He  who  is 
styled  Paraclete,  may  indeed  often  give  instruction,  but  he 
would  not  necessarily  derive  the  name  Paraclete  from  in¬ 
structing.  Suppose  you  should  read  in  some  book  a  pas¬ 
sage  in  which  it  was  related,  that  by  a  certain  Bishop, 
Apostle,  or  even  the  Holy  Spirit,  men  had  been  furnished 
with  a  saving  knowledge  of  divine  things,  recovered  from 
their  errors  and  vices,  and  things  of  a  similar  nature,  you 
might  doubtless  gather  from  the  contest  that  the  labour  and 
care  of  a  teacher  was  expressed.  But  does  the  context 
declare  explicitly,  what  each  of  those  words  signifies? 
Could  you,  if  ignorant  of  the  primary  and  peculiar  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  words  Bishop,  Apostle,  and  Holy*  Spirit,  ex¬ 
plain  and  elucidate  it  from  the  context.  Ernesti  indeed 
professes  to  follow  Tertullian ,  who  although  he  some¬ 
times  renders  it  advocate ,  yet  clearly  and  distinctly  inter¬ 
prets  it  teacher  in  these  words.  Quae  est  ergo  Paracleti 
administratio,  nisi  haec,  quod  disciplina  dirigitur,  quod 
Scripturae  revelantur,  quod  intellectus  reformatur,  quod  ad 
meliora  proficitur  ?  But  there  is  more  belonging  to  this, 
although  omitted  by  Ernesti,  which  is  as  follows.  Hie 
(the  Paraclete)  erit  solus  a  Christo  magister  et  dicendus  et 
verendus. — Hie  solus  antecessor,  quia  solus  post  Christum. 
But  if  I  can  judge,  Tertullian  in  this  passage,  no  more  in¬ 
tended  to  explain  the  peculiar  force  of  the  term  paraclete, 
than  Christ  does  in  John.  He  merely  designates  the  chief 
parts  of  his  work  and  office.  For  as  often  as  he  translates 
<rov  iro^axAijrov  into  Latin,  so  often,  as  far  as  I  can  discover, 
he  uses  the  word  advocatus ;  and  not  in  that  sense,  as 
Ernesti  supposes)  in  which  the  ancient  Latins  often  used 
advocatus ,  but  in  the  sense  commonly  used  in  the  later 
ages.*  Ernesti,  when  he  supposes  that  Christ  used  this 

*  De  Monogam.  c.  3.  extr.  In  hoc  quoque  Paracletum  agnoscere  clebes 
advocatvm,  a  lota  conlinentia  iiifirmitatem  tuam  excvsat.  Also,  de  jejumoadv. 
Psychic,  c.  13.  Spiritus  S. — qua  Paradelus,  id  est  advjcatus  ad  exorandum 
judicem,  hujusmodi  officiorum  remedia  mandabat.  Thus  in  translating  John 
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very  word,  either  in  the  Hebrew  or  Chaldee  from 
or  Np’pppp  (which  was  formerly  used  by  the  Jews,) 
and  that  John  translated  it  from  the  mouth  of  Christ, agrees, 
it  is  true,  with  Lampe,  Hammond ,  and  some  others.  This 
opinion,  however,  though  not  entirely  destitute  of  proba¬ 
bility,  is  yet  of  such  a  nature,  as  to  afford  scarcely  any  aid 
in  determining  the  force  of  the  word.  For  if  the  import 
of  the  word  is  to  be  learned  from  Jewish  forms  of  speech, 
it  must  first  be  demonstrated  either  that  Christ  used  the 
Greek  word,  or  that  John  wrote  a  Hebrew  or  Chaldee 
word  from  Christ  himself,  and  translated  it  with  this  Greek 
word. 

If  the  use  of  w'a^axaXsiv  ar.d  flra^axXrjtfis  be  considered, 
it  does  appear  that  the  signification  of  teacher  is  passi¬ 
ble,  although  it  is  certain  that  Paul  alone  uses  wa^axaXsiv 
in  the  sense  of  to  teach  ;  but  however  this  may  be, 
we  must  not  be  induced  by  a  single  itfcxiuvafms  of  the 
word,  to  suppose  that  the  cause  is  entirely  at  rest.  It  is 
opportunely  remarked  by  Ernesti  and  others,  that  the 
word  0’7p")£j  *n  ^le  Chaldee  paraphrase  corresponds  to 

the  Hebrew  word  (Job  xvi.  20,  and  xxxiii.  23,) 

which  he  supposes  may  mean  teacher.  The  Rabbins  do 
indeed  interchange  the  words  0’7p7jp  and  p70  as  if 
they  were  of  similar  import,  and  explain  one  by  the  other. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  if  Christ  did  use  a  Hebrew 
noun,  where  John  has  written  KtLgaxKrfroc,,  he  used  p7!3« 
But  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  can  be  demonstrated  by  suita¬ 
ble  examples,  that  among  Jewish  writers,  and 

D'^plip  or  irueaxXyrog  ever  denoted  a  teacher.  And  first 

the  word  p'7D  neither  in  these  passages  of  Job  nor  else¬ 
where  in  the  Sacred  Writings  designates  a  teacher,  though 

xiv.  16,  into  Latin,  he  often  uses  advoccitum  .  (as  adv.  Prax.  c.  9.)  Also  1  John 
ii.  1,  <le  Pudicitia  c.  19,  when  what  he  before  called  advocatum  he  afterwards 
calls  exoratorem. 
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such  a  signification  might  be  kindred  with  it. t  Secondly, 
which  is  the  very  point  in  question,  the  Rabbins,  among 
those  words  which  denote  a  teacher,  and  the  office  of  a 
teacher,  never  mention  or  After  having 

carefully  examined  the  Rabbinical  passages  (collected  by 
Drusius,  Baxtorf,  Schoettgen,  Wet t stein  and  others)  in 
which  the  Paraclete  is  mentioned,  I  confess  I  could  not 
discover  one  which  imperiously  demanded  the  idea  of 
teacher,  and  to  declare  the  whole  truth,  not  one  was  found 
which  would  bear  it.  Nor  does  Philo,  who  often  uses 
this  word,  ever  use  it  in  this  sense,  but  always  evidently  in 
the  sense  which  obtains  in  the  Rabbinical  writings.  The 
opinion  of  those,  therefore,  who  translate  it  comforter,  is 
much  more  defensible  from  the  Jewish  forms  of  speech  : 
for  although  neither  Philo  nor  the  Rabbins  translate  Para¬ 
clete  the  comforter,  yet,  as  was  observed  above,  in  one 
passage  of  the  0.  T.,  two  Greek  interpreters  have  translated 
the  Hebrew  word  DPlXtD  wa^axXv i«rov,  but  or  any 

similar  word  no  Greek  interpreter  has  ever  translated  by 
this  word.  But  in  this  interpretation,  it  has  always  per¬ 
plexed  me  that  different  and  generally  opposite  meanings 
should  be  given  to  the  same  word  when  applied  to  Christ 


+  Among  the  Rabbins >  VO  often  signified  an  orator,  whence  the 

words  i*l  vSn>  ny’Sq,  mrSq  (chiefly  in  prose)  are  applied  to 
an  oration  and  to  eloquence,  and  the  verb  means  to  speak  eloquently, 

(see  Buxtorfii  Lexc.  Chat.  Talmudic  et  Rabbinic, p.  11.3.)  In  the  Old  Test,  this 
word  means,  l.  an  interpreter, (o(  languages)  as  Gen.  xlii.  23,  where  the  Alex¬ 


andrians  use  sgixrivsurrjs;  2.  a  legate,  who  speaks  in  the  name  of  another,  2. 
Chron.  xxxii.  21.  as  also  by  the  Rabbins ;  3.  he  who  acts  or  speaks  for  another. 


as  a  legate  or  conciliator,  (f/.Sfl'iTo;)  or  intercessor,  or  patron,  or  aid  ;  and  thus 
in  Job  xxxiii.  23,  angelus  tutor,  intercessor,  pleading 

man’s  caus"  before  God,  to  whom  is  opposed  [Comp.  c.  ii.]  that  is 

*2  \  (a yysXoS  rfarav  angelus  adversarius ;  2  Cor.  xii.  7.)  In 
Isa.  xliii.  27,  28  it  is  applied  to  the  priests,  who  are  the  intercessors  of  the 
people. 
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and  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  it  appears  forced  and  im¬ 
probable,  because  Christ,  when  he  promises  the  Holy  Spi¬ 
rit  to  be  a  Paraclete,  (Ch.  xiv.  16)  declares  that  he  also  is 
the  Paraclete,  (aXXov  va^axXr^ov  ;)  and  the  Apostle,  in  the 
epistles,  while  he  often  alludes  to  the  words  and  sayings  of 
Christ,  related  by  himself  in  the  Gospel,  always  uses  them 
in  a  sense,  if  not  precisely  the.  same,  at  least  not  very  dis¬ 
similar.  If,  therefore,  the  force  of  this  word  can  be  inves¬ 
tigated,  may  we  not  adopt  some  meaning  which  shall  be  so 
extensive  as  to  embrace  both  these  places,  and  which  shall 
be  deservedly  preferred  to  all  others. 

This  meaning  does  not  lie  concealed,  but  is  obviously 
displayed  in  the  writings  of  the  Greek  Classics,  and  also  of 
the  Jews  who  spoke  both  Greek  and  Hebrew. 

The  most  ancient  writers  of  the  Latin  church,  both  in 
the  Gospel  and  in  the  Jirst  Epistle  of  John,  translate  a«- 
gaxaXsiv,  advocare  ;*  which  signification,  I  suppose,  ap¬ 
peared  obscure  and  remote,  although  correct.  But  their 
good  cause  being  badly  defended,  and  some  disliking  the 
double  use  of  the  Latin  word,  this  signification  was  gradu¬ 
ally  discarded  by  interpreters.  All  languages  abound  with 
vague  and  general  terms,  which  embrace  many  things  kin¬ 
dred  in  their  naiure  ;  but  to  such  terms,  there  is  not  in  all 
languages  the  same  definition.  The  translator  therefore, 
often  searches  in  vain  for  a  word  that  will  precisely  corres¬ 
pond  ;  even  if  he  could  succeed  and  translate  with  literal 


*  We  have  before  noted  some  passages  from  Tertullian.  Novatian,  Luci¬ 
fer,  Hilary,  Pheopadius,  the  ancient  codices  of  the  Latin  version,  Colbertinus 
Vercellinensis,  and  others,  also  have  in  the  Gospel  advocatum.  See  Sabaterii 
Bibl.  Lat.  vers,  antiq.  John  xiv.  16,  et  Blanchini  Evangeliar.  quadruplex,  p. 
CL)XL11. — Others  of  the  Latins  retain  in  the  Gospel,  the  word  Paraclelum 
agreeing  with  the  Vulgate  and  some  ancient  interpreters,  whose  versions  are 
exhibited  in  the  Codex  \  eronensis,  and  Brixianus,  according  to  Blanchinus.  And 
in  the  Cantabrigiensis,  whose  text  Sender  has  published  at  the  end  of  his  Para- 
phras,  inEvang.  Johannis.  In  1  John  lib.  1,  the  \  ulgate  has  advocatum,  when 
the  ancient  Latins  have  Paraclelum,  which  is  remarked  bj  Sabaterius.  The 
ancient  Oriental  Interpreters  of  the  New  Testament,  the  Syrians,  Araoians, 
and  ^Ethiopians  retain  Paracletum, 
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and  servile  accuracj',  he  could  not  escape  the  censure  of 
giving  an  unskilful  and  unfaithful  translation.  The  ancient 
Bib  ical  interpreters,  who  have  translated  literally  into 
forced  and  barbarous  Latin,  expressing  word  for  word  and 
syllable  for  syllable,  have  fallen  into  this  very  error,  so 
that  although  they  speak  the  truth,  they  are  yet  destitute 
of  credit.  Those  who  condemned  the  ancient  interpret¬ 
ers,  may  perhaps  have  been  deceived  by  the  modern  use 
of  the  word  advocatus,  which  differs  widely  from  the 
ancient :  but  that  we  may  avoid  being  deceived  by  it,  we 
shall  entirely  reject  it,  in  illustrating  the  import  of  para¬ 
clete,  and  shall  proceed  to  show  what  guided  the  ancient 
interpreters  in  translating  this  Greek  word,  and  what  La¬ 
tin  words,  according  to  the  forms  of  speech  of  various 
ages,  may  in  these  places  correspond  to  the  Greek.  Let 
us  remember  from  the  meanings  of  <ra?ax«Xciv,  which  we 
have  collected,  that  it  is  applied  to  all  those  whose  aid  or 
assistance  is  in  any  manner  called  for  or  demanded. 
Hence  the  noun  TapazXtjvos  has  a  double  import,  the  one 
genera],  the  other  particular.  For  <rapaxXrjvoe,  means  both 
he  who  counsels,  aids,  advises,  admonishes,  watches  for 
one’s  interest,  or  protects  ;  an  aider,  counsellor,  defender, 
or  guardian  ;  and  also,  he  who  conducts  the  cause  of  any 
one  in  trial,  who  defends  or  pleads  for  him,  which  the  La¬ 
tins  call  patronum  causae,  (as  Cicero  pro.  S  Roscio,  c.  2,) 
or  causidicum.  But  it  was  thence  transferred  to  defend¬ 
ers  and  intercessors  of  all  sorts,  who  for  another  demand¬ 
ed  pardon,  and  conciliated  the  favour  of  the  great  and  pow¬ 
erful.  Examples  of  both  these  meanings  are  found  in  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  writings  of  the  Jews. 

But  this  more  extensive,  and  also  more  rare  and  accu¬ 
rate  signification  of  the  word,  has  been  evidently  neg¬ 
lected  and  omitted  by  those  who  have  enumerated  its 
various  meanings.  There  is  a  remarkable  passage  of  Phi¬ 
lo,  concerning  God  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  (de  Opif. 
mundi,  p.  4,  E.  Ed.  Mangei.)  OilJcvi  cr«;azXr;vw  (vis  ya£  r;y 
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fiovoo  6’ajTW  ^r](fa(j.svoe,  i-vvoi  Sliv  sCipysrsi'J — 7r;v  <pvff iv,  ill 
which  this  term  is  bestowed  upon  a  helperor  assistant  who 
persuades,  admonishes  and  excites,  referring  to  Isa  x!  13, 
(ris  <fb[i3ov\oz  sysvS7o,  os  tfufijSiySa  atkov, )  comp.  Rom.  xi. 

34.  By  the  same  writer,  ^a^axaXsiv  also  is  used  concerning 
those  who  give  counsel,  persuade  or  admonish,  as  when 
Closes,  shortly  before  his  death,  exhorted  Joshua  to  act 
courageously,  (de  Charit.  p.  700,  B.*)  In  the  Rabbinical 
books  also,  as  Drushts  has  lately  remarked,  the  Paracletes 
of  the  Jews,  Samaritans  and  Greeks  are  men¬ 
tioned,  that  is,  the  partizans,  friends  and  protectors,  who 
were  fathers  in  counsel,  directors  in  government,  and  de¬ 
fenders  or  reconcilers  in  war.  The  Rabbins  in  other  places 
give  to  these  same  persons,  the  Latin  name  Patroni, 
(pJ'HpS)  and  in  the  same  sense,  which  obtained  among 
the  Roman  writers,  when  they  mention  the  patroni  of  the 
people,  of  colonies,  provinces,  and  also  of  freedmen  ;  or 
when  gods  and  goddesses  are  called  patroni  and  patronac. 

All  these  are  correctly  called  paracletes  (pp’Pppp, 
.)  Nor  can  ‘ra^axXr(Toi,  in  the  Epistle  of 

Barnabas ,  Sec.  20,  be  differently  understood.  You  see 
therefore,  that  the  import  of  Paraclete  is  very  extensive. 

But  the  more  limited  signification  of  this  word,  is  most 
frequently  adopted  in  the  Greek,  Chaldee,  and  Hebrew 
books  ol  the  Jews  ;  that  is  patron,  defender  or  intercessor 
in  a  cause.  1  he  Rabbins  have  borrowed  from  the  Greek, 


In  Seneca  you  often  find  advocare  for  adjuvant,  opent  ferre.  as  Epist. 
Ixxii.  8,  Medicus  siepe  ad  eundem  (segrotuni)  quern  advocarat,  excitaiur. 
( Nor  is  the  conjecture  ot  Gronovius  ot  any  weight,  avocaverat  or  adjitverat.) 
Jhlvocatio,  Ep.  xxii.  9,  is  used  similarly.  And  Ep.  xciv,  he  has  this  passage, 
“  X  °nne  apparet,  nobis  esse  opus  aliquo  ndvocato  qui  contra  populi  pnecepta 
pratetpiat  1  ’  tor  which  almost  in  tire  end  of  the  Epistle  is  put,  stet  ad  latus 
monitor.  In  the  same  Epistle  is  this  sentence,  “  Aloniuombus  crebris  opi- 
niones,  qua  nos  circumsonant,  compeseamus,  and  a  little  after  it  is  thus  expres¬ 
sed  .  Necessarium  est  admo-nem  et  habere  aliqueiu  udvocaium  bouse  mentis , 
eque  tanto  fremitu  tumultuque  talsorum,  unam  denique  audire  vecem, 

I  T 
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to  xarrjyogo?  (*ViJ*£pp,)  thence  the  Chaldee  Interpreter  of 
Job  xxxiii.  23,  calls  the  angel  (V*VO)  who  is  said  to  inter¬ 
cede  for  men  before  God  tfp’pp'V}  and  the  Rrb- 

bins  interpret  the  Paraclete,  by  patron,  (210  p’SC))  and 
intercessor.  In  the  same  sense,  they  say  that  repentance , 
charity  and  good  icorks,  are  the  Paracletes  of  men  at 
the  tribunal  of  God.  Philo  too,  in  the  same  sense,  often 
uses  the  noun  TaPaxXrjrog,  and  the  verb  caPoocX^csuE iv,  as  con¬ 
cerning  Macro  the  intercessor  of  Caius  before  the  Empe¬ 
ror  Tiberias  ;  concerning  Joseph  who  received  his  breth¬ 
ren  into  favour  without  any  intercession,  and  the  Jewish 
High  Priest,  who,  when  he  supplicated  God,  used  «j  Aoyw, 
as  if  'zapax\rl<ru  TsXsio-rarw. 

Therefore  I  think  it  is  manifest,  in  what  sense  Christ 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  are  called  Paracletes  by  John,  for  this 
name  is  given  to  Christ,  dwelling  in  Heaven,  1  John,  ii. 
1,  only  because  duvos  iXarffios,  (iXatf^fiov,  Rom.  iii.  25,)  fan 
nsgi  <rwv  «(xa| ciwv  tjuojv,  as  John  himself  says  in  verse  2.  This 
sense  is  illustrated  by  these  two  passages,  Rom.  viii.  3-1, 
(comp.  Heb.  vii.  25,)  and  Heb.  ix.  24.  In  the  latter, 
Christ  being  received  into  Heaven,  and  sitting  at  the  right 
band  of  God,  is  said  evny^avsiv  -Ivse  r^uv,  i.e.  to  intercede  for 
us,  to  plead  our  cause,  and  restore  us  to  the  favour  of  God. 
Tt  is  argued  also,  that  Christ  greatly  excels  the  Jewish 
High  Priest  in  dignity,  because  he  entered  not  into  a  tem- 

*  See  the  passages  from  Philo,  in  Carfizov.,  Exercitt.  in  Ep.  a<l  Heb.  e 
Philone,  p.  154.  Also  in  l&snere  Obss.  in  N.  T.,  Phil.  p.  496.  Those  from 
the  Rabbins  in  Biirtorf’s  Lex.  Talm.p.  1843,  and  II  etstdn's  notes  ad  Jo.  xiv. 
16.  See  also  that  passage  of  Eusebius,  H.  F..  V.  1,  concerning  a  Christian 
Martyr,  who,  in  the  sentence  of  the  judge  was  called  ira^axrjXvog 
compare  1  John  ii.  1,  w  ith  Apoc.  xii.  10,  where  an  appellation  opposite  to 
TapaxXr("05  is  used,  viz.  6  xacriyofog  or  (which  is  the  true  reading)  xaTi)yw£. 


Read  also  Midrtuch  Tillim,  fol.  55,  a.  from  these  w  ords  -iv 
to  the  end. 
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pie  built  with  hands,  but  into  heaven  itself,  ’sutpavitr^vai 
tw  -irgoioiiro)  too  dsoo  oveg  7](xwv.  For  to  svnyx avsiv  uvsg  tivo g,  and 
i(Xipaviff()T)v«i,  is  the  province  too  na^axXrjTou,  and  this  very 
thing  by  Philo  is  called  irafaxXr]<rsusiv,  (which  word  Eustathe- 
us  also  uses  in  this  sense,)  therefore  sWuy^aveiv  xara  t ms,  is 
the  same  as  iyxaXa iv  or  xarrjyo|etv,  Rom.  xi.  7,  comp,  also, 
Apoc.  xii.  10.  Thus  the  most  profound  theologians  have 
interpreted  them,  and  they  say  that  the  death  of  Christ, 
ever  since  his  return  to  heaven,  continues  to  profit  us  ; 
(aiuviav  Xuc^wtfiv  eogajXEvos,  Heb.  ix.  12,)  or  that  the  efficacy  of 
Christ’s  death,  in  procuring  the  favour  of  God,  is  everlast¬ 
ing.  So  that  he,  beholding  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  is 
continually  propitious  to  the  human  race.  Heb.  xii.  24. 
Rom.  viii.  26.  For  the  Jewish  priests  were  intercessors 
with  God  for  the  people,  not  with  words  only,  but  with 
victims  and  the  shedding  of  blood.  * 

But  in  the  last  discourses  of  Christ  in  John,  when  he 
promises  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  import  of  this  term  is  evi¬ 
dently  more  extensive.  For  although,  according  to  Paul, 
(Rom.  viii.  26,)  it  also  belongs  to  the  Holy  Spirit  to  com¬ 
mend  us  to  God,  or  intercede  (uirs^vruy^aveit)  for  us  with 
him.  Yet  the  scope  of  the  discourse  indicates  that  Para¬ 
clete  here  embraces  much  more.  For  [BoriQos  or  ma^udTUT^g, 
an  assistant,  patron  or  guardian  was  promised,  who  should 
be  to  them,  what  Christ  was  while  on  earth  ;  and  the  rea¬ 
son  is  manifest,  why  he  bestowed  that  name  both  upon 
himself  and  upon  the  Holy  Spirit  ;  for  he  knew  that  the 
hour  was  at  hand,  when  he  should  depart  from  the  earth, 
and  return  to  his  Father,  c.  xiv.  4;  xvi.  5,  10,  16.  The 
propagation  of  the  religion  lately  established,  would  then 

*  Compare  C.  Gu.  F.  Walchii  Dissert,  de  intercessione  Christi  sacerdotali, 
Gotting,  1774. 

+  John  Damascenus  appears  to  have  understood  it  only  in  this  sense,  be¬ 
cause  (de  orthodox,  fid.  i.  10,)  he  translates,  <ir«PaxX>]TOV  John  xiv.  Tag  tojv 
oXaiv  ■jra|axaX'»]<7£ig  Ss^ofilvov.  The  same  is  read  in  Glossis  Ilesychianis. 
But  iraPaxX'»]fl'ig  here  is  not  free  from  ambiguity. 
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devolve  solely  upon  the  Aposiles  ;  who  must  so  labour  as 
to  establish  and  extend  what  Christ  had  commenced,  but 
they  were  disheartened,  because  they  were  ignorant,  inex¬ 
perienced,  and  without  a  guide,  and  foresaw  contempt, 
hatred  and  persecution.  Vid.  c.  xiv.  1,  12.  13  ;  xv.  IS  ; 
xvi.  20.  As  yet  they  had  accomplished  or  attempted  no¬ 
thing,  Christ  had  done  all,  he  was  their  patron  and  teach¬ 
er,  whom  they  revered,  and  upon  whose  authority  all 
things  depended.  Such  being  the  state  of  things,  what  would 
naturally  have  been  the  tenor  of  his  discourse  to  the  disci¬ 
ples,  shortly  before  his  departure  ?  He  knew  that  all  power 
resided  in  himself,  that  by  his  strength  he  could  confirm 
the  doubting,  calm  the  afflicted,  and  by  his  counsels  guide 
the  unwary  in  the  hour  of  danger.  Hence  arose  the  dis¬ 
course,  (xiv.  1,)  beginning  “let  not  your  hearts  be  trou¬ 
bled,”  and  ending  (xvi.  33,)  “  Ye  shall  have  tribulation 
but  be  of  good  cheer.”  Therefore  that  he  might  comfort 
the  afflicted,  and  excite  them  io  their  destined  office,  with 
courageous  and  ardent  minds,  he  promised  them  success 
and  the  immediate  and  peculiar  assistance  of  God,  so  that 
they  would  fearlessly  dare  to  speak  before  magistrates  and 
kings,  and  boldly  and  strenuously  defend  their  cause,  which 
is  also  the  cause  of  God  himself.  Compare  Matt.  x.  20  ; 
Mark  xii.  11;  Luke  xii  12,  xxiv.  49.  Christ  was  con¬ 
fident  that  after  his  departure,  his  apostles,  having  aban¬ 
doned  the  errors  of  Judaism,  and  the  traditions  coneerninsr 
the  earthly  empire  of  the  Messiah,  would  by  Divine  assist¬ 
ance,  understand  the  new  doctrine  and  discipline,  and  be 
able  to  teach  men,  and  to  convince  them  crs^i  afiagi-Tius,  \ai 
irspi  <5ixaio oVvrjs,  xai  tfsgi  x£i rfsws.  Aor  did  he  doubt  but  that  the 
seed  which  he  had  carefully  sown  in  their  minds,  though 
a  long  time  buried,  would  yet  germinate  and  bear  its  rich 
and  gladdening  fruit,  and  that  their  labours  being  united, 
more  would  be  done  after  his  departure,  than  while  he 
dwelt  on  earth.  (Matt.  xvi.  IS  ;  John  iv.  35,  38  ;  John 
xiv.  12,  xvi.  7.)  The  change  or  conversion  which  would 
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take  place  in  the  apostles  and  other  disciples  of  the  new 
religion,  after  his  departure  is  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Spi¬ 
rit,  the  Paraclete.  He  it  is  that  warns,  excites,  teaches 
and  confirms  ;  who  illustrates  Divine  truth,  and  brings  to 
remembrance  the  words  of  Christ,  and  also  directs  the 
judgement,  and  prospers  all  their  enterprises.  John  xiv. 
26,  xv.  26,  27,  xvi.  8,  12,  13.  Hence,  he  is  said  to  be 
sent  from  God  the  Father,  and  from  Christ,*  and  to  effect 
nothing,  but  according  to  the  will  of  Christ  and  the  Father, 
with  whom  there  is  an  entire  and  perpetual  oneness  of  pur¬ 
pose.  Nor  is  th is  care  and  patronage  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
according  to  Jesus  and  the  apostles,  confined  solely  to  the 
apostles,  but  it  extends  itself  to  the  whole  church,  and  to 
individual  Christians,  accommodating  itself  to  the  varia¬ 
tion  of  men,  times  and  places.  Jesus  indeed  denies  that 
the  world,  (rov  xofyiov)  can  receive  this  Spirit  ;  John  xiv. 
17.  (Comp.  1  Cor.  ii.  14,)  hut  he  has  promised  him  only 
to  his  friends.  And  this  was  the  common  and  constant 
doctrine  taught,  from  the  time  of  John  the  Baptist,  and 
often  repeated  and  confirmed  by  Christ  and  all  the  Apos¬ 
tles.  See  Matt.  iii.  11  ;  John  xi.  13,  vii.  38,  3°  ;  Acts  i. 
5,  ii.  3S  ;  1  Cor.  vi.  It)  ;  Tit.  iii.  5  ;  1  Peter  iv.  14.  And 

*  John  xv.  26.  To  •zvSu'J.a —  6  irapa  <rou  erarpo?  ix'Tfofvsrai  i.  e.  sent, 
for  chap.  xiv.  16,  it  is  o  ttoctvjp  Suiffsi  ijpuv,  and  verse  28>  6  'jirarrig  Iv 

rw  ovofiari  p.ou,  also,  ch.  xv.  26.  before  these  words,  is  read  ‘jraWOcXri'ros,  ov 
iyu  v SfjiTw  i'fjuv  <7ra£a  <roti  var^og.  Whence  •jrvSh/j.a  rov  6sov  i.  e.  <rou 
cargos  is  found,  Matt.  x.  20.  And  because  the  same  spirit  was  in  Christ,  and 
came  through  him,  it  is  called  in  Rom.  viii.  9  ;  Gal.  iv.  6  ;  Tit.  iii.  5  ;  Phil.  i. 
19  ;  1  John  iv.  13  ;  1  Peter  i.  11,  Tvst^aa  ro u  5££iaVou  i.  e.  <rou  uiou.  (Christ 
also  speaking  of  himself,  says  s2;'/)X<)ov  lx  (two,  craw.)  rov  dsov  i.  e.  rou 
rrurgou  John  viii.  42,  xvi.  27,  28,  30,  xvii  8.  And  generally  in  the  Arameau 
dialect,  which  was  used  by  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  persons  were  said  to  go  out 
as  legates  from  him  who  sent  them.)  By  the  Ecclesiastic  writers,  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  said  to  he  the  substitute  of  Christ.  TerhdUan,  de  Yirgg.  veland,  c.  i. 
and  de  prescript,  liaeret,  c.  13  ;  says,  Christum  mississe  vtcariam  vim  Spiritns 
S.  qui  credentes  agat. 
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those  places  in  which  i’Ttayyzhia  too  Har^os,  i.  e  rrvsunuros 
uyiou  (Lev.  xiv.  49,)  is  described  as  pertaining  to  all 
Christians  who  can  receive  it,  as  Gal.  iii.  14  ;  Eph.  i.  13; 
Acts  ii.  33,  &c, 

Hence  we  learn  the  cause  why  the  prosperity  of  Christ¬ 
ians,  and  the  increase  of  the  church,  is  by  the  apostles  al¬ 
ways  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  efficient  agent. 
And  this  is  that  aid,  and  support  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  (for 
according  to  Paul,  Rom.  viii.  26,  duvavriXaia/iJavETai  <ro  IIv£uf/,a 
under  whose  protection  and  guardianship  we  are  placed,) 
by  which  Luke  says  the  Christian  Church  was  enlarged. 
This  passage  which  has  been  generally  neglected  by  the 
interpreters  of  John’s  Gospel,  is  thus  ;  “  Then  had  the 
Churches  rest  throughout  all  Judea,  and  Gallilee,  and  Sa¬ 
maria,  and  were  edified  :  and  walking  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  comfort  (<n'a£axX>)tf£i)  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
were  multiplied.”  In  this  passage,  the  interpreters  have 
erred  exceedingly,  not  only  in  connecting  this  word  with 
the  former,  hut  also  in  explaining  wa^axXTja'i;.  Some  with 
the  Vulgate,  render  it  consolation ,  others,  exhortation, 
admonition ,  confirmation ,  and  others,  joy,  and  some 
supplication,  which  are  all  inconsistent  with  the  scope  of 
the  discourse. 

If  this  common  name  <rou  IIaj’axXri7ou  is  regarded  as  it 
appears  in  the  discourses  of  Christ,  and  doubtless  in  com¬ 
mon  use  ;  and  we  understand  by  it  the  aid,  or  guard, 
or  protection  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  which  the  Christians 
confided,  and  which  they  continually  employed  ;  the 
sense  will  be  plain  and  perspicuous,  for  this  very  charge  is 
referred  to  the  care  and  patronage  of  the  Holy  Spirit  pro¬ 
mised  by  Christ,  that  the  Christians  might  prosper  and  their 
number  be  increased.* 

*  ’.E-rX'r)t'ov-(,  were  increased,  or  as  the  ancient  Latin  Interpreter  in  Laudi- 
ant  codex  according  to  Sabatier,  they  were  multiplied  (by  the  supplication  ol 
the  Iloly  Spirit.)  In  the  same  sense,  the  word  is  sometimes  used  in  Acts,  as 
eh.  vi.  7 ;  ftfXrjfluvSTo  6  K^ifyjtos  “Twv  fJ.K$y<rwv  verse  1 ;  ‘J'Xtj^uvov'twv  <tojV 
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But  the  declarations  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  with 
many  Jewish  Doctors  of  that  and  the  former  age,  concern¬ 
ing  the  Holy  Spirit  and  his  peculiar  office,  is  the  same  as 
would  have  been  drawn  from  the  Sacred  books  of  the  He¬ 
brews,  (in  which,  as  also  in  the  Apocryphal  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,)  the  Holy  Spirit  is  every  where  endued 
with  a  person.  That  the  extent  of  the  office  of  the  Spi¬ 
rit,  as  the  Paraclete ,  may  be  clearly  understood,  we  shall 
draw  forth  from  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes¬ 
tament,  the  description  of  his  office  and  ministry.  From 
this  we  shall  at  once  discover  that  the  number  and  variety 
of  significations  given  to  irveu[m  by  the  modern  Lexicogra¬ 
phers  of  the  New  Testament,  is  far  too  great. 

Among  those  spirits  (rVlflVl,  D’DK/O)  irvevp.a  ayya- 
Xou;)  with  which,  though  unseen,  the  universe  is  filled,  and 
moved,  and  governed,  by  the  will  of  God  ;  one  excels, 
who  is  in  a  peculiar  sense  called  divine  sacred,  Indy, 
(En-ip)  a  pure  intelligence,  which  excels  all  others  in  po¬ 
wer  and  pervades,  and  rules,  and  upholds  every  thing. 
Even  in  the  beginning,  in  the  cradle  of  the  world,  when 
the  earth  was  yet  clothed  with  one  wide  ocean,  this  Divine 
Spirit,  the  source  and  principle  of  motion,  was  sent  from 
God,  and  brooded  over  the  wrater.  (Gen.  i.  2.)  Nor  was 
the  creation  of  man  accomplished  without  him.  (Job 
xxxiii.  4.*)  He  being  most  powerful,  (Mic.  ii.  7  ;  Zach. 


fiadr]7uv  elsewhere,  7‘^oO‘S7c6r](fav,  as  eh.  ii.  41,  47,  v.  14,  xi.  24. — Falsely 
rendered  in  the  Vulgate  F.cclesia — consolatione  Sancti  Spiritus  replebatur , 
which  interpretation  imposed  on  Augustine,  Erasmus,  and  many  others. 

*  Philo  de  Gigant.  p.  265,  Ed.  Mangei.:  “  Dei  Sjnrilus  dicitur  primum 
aer  fluetis  supra  terram,tertium  elementum,  quod  supra  aquam  vehitur:  hence 
he  says,  in  oppificiomundi,  Spiritus  Dei  super  aquam  ferebatur;  (aerenim,cum 
sit  levis  attollitur  ct  sursum  fertur,  ejusque  basis  est  aqua;)  cleincle :  immor- 
talis  ilia  scientia,  cujus  omnis  sapiens  fit  particeps.  Id  ostenditur  in  artifice  el 
opifice  sacri  operis,  (Beseleele,  Ex.  xxxi.  3.”)  Compare  his  Jlllegor.  Lib.  i. 
p.  50 — 52.  I  dare  not,  indeed,  positively  deny  that  Moses,  when  he  wrote  this 
did  not  think  of  air  or  xvind,  but  Philo  and  his  followers  deserve  censure, 
because  they  have  not  only  in  name  but  in  fact,  disjoined  that  immortal  intelli¬ 
gence  from  this  Spirit.  Thus  the  interpreters  of  Homer,  measuring  the  learn- 
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iv.  6,)  endues  man  with  power  and  strength  for  deeds  of 
greatness.  For  without  his  inspiration  and  impulse,  the 
might  and  vigor  of  man  is  utterly  powerless,  Num.  xxvii. 
18  ;  Judg.  xi.  29,  xiv.  6,  19  ;  xv.  14.  He  knows  all 
things, — nothing  can  escape  his  searching  vision,  Ps. 
cxxxix.  1  ;  Is.  xl.  3,  (Wisdom  ix.  17.)  Fie  is  the  source 
and  the  dispenser  of  wisdom,  and  every  art  and  science  in 
which  men  excel,  so  that  he  is  correctly  and  appropriately 
styled  the  spirit  of  wisdom,  of  understanding ,  and  of 
knowledge.  Ex.  xxviii.  3,  xxxi.  3,  xxxv.  31  ;  Deut. 
xxxiv.  9  ;  Is.  xi.  2.  The  prophets  receive  his  power, 
when  they  foretell  future  events,  or  exhibit  prodigies  and 
miracles,  Gen.  xli.  38  ;  Num.  xziv.  2  ;  Is.  xlii.  1  ;  Joel 
iii.  1.*  By  the  same  spirit  also  God  provides  for  men, 
and  bestows  benefits  upon  them.  Wherefore,  when  they 
receive  great  and  remarkable  benefits,  this  spirit  is  said  to 
be  given  them,  and  to  be  poured  out  upon  them,  Ps.  cxliii. 
10  ;  Is.  xxxii.  15,  xiiv.  3  ;  Aag.  ii.  6.  Still  further,  eve¬ 
ry  institution  of  religion,  the  moral  discipline  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  soul,  piety  towards  God,  and  duty  towards 
men,  are  derived  from  him  ;  both,  in  the  ancient  books  of 

in"  of  tlie  ancient  poet  by  their  own,  have  reduced  the  simplicity  of  the  pristine 
age,  to  a  philosophical  subtlety.  In  the  infancy  of  a  people,  before  philoso¬ 
phy  is  known,  they  supposed  a  spirit  to  have  corporeal  form,  and  yet  serial. 
Every  thing  that  has  life  and  motion,  is  governed  by  a  Spirit.  Such  is  the 
nature  which  moves  and  animates  the  human  body.  It  is  derived  from  the  Di¬ 
vine  power,  and  when  the  body  dies  it  will  return  to  him  who  breathed  it  into 
the  body.  Gen.  li.  7  ;  Eccl.  xii.  7.  See  Comment,  iii.  p.  88,  aud  Roesleri 
Dissert,  de  Philosoph.  vet.  Keel,  de  Spiritu.  Tubing.  1783.  It  must  be  confes¬ 
sed,  that  the  opinions  of  remote  ages,  concerning  such  things,  are  very  ob¬ 
scure  and  inexplicable.  Hence  the  Theologians  ol  the  schools,  who  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  explain  them  and  adapt  them  to  the  prece  is  of  modern  philoso¬ 
phy,  have  fallen  into  so  many  difficulties. 

*  Hence  the  prophets  themselves  were  called  D’tynp  ayioi,  6sioi, 
av&g wirot  6eov,  Oloir^otfoi  (Horn.  It.  xii.  h>28.)  See  what  1  have  gathered  from 
sacred  and  profane  writers  for  illustrating  the  opinion  of  antiquitv,  in  Com¬ 
ment.  i.  p.  2<J  and  30 ;  to  which  add  these  passages  of  Homer,  Odvss.  i.  200, 
201,  xv.  172. 
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the  Bible,  (as  Gen.  vi.  3  ;  Isa.  lix.  21,)  and  in  those  of  a 
later  age,  (as  Neh.  ix.  20,  30  ;  Ezek.  xxxvi.  27,  xxxvii. 
14.  xxxix.  29;  Zach.  xii.  10;  Wisd.  i  5;  Sirach  i.  9.) 
On  the  other  hand,  he  who  is  overwhelmed  with  fear,  who 
distrusts  himself  and  fortune,  who  feels  unfit  for  great  en¬ 
terprises,  who  is  borne  down  by  calamity,  who  is  afflicted 
with  delirium  or  madness,  who  is  an  idiot,  who  is  a  noto¬ 
rious  sin  ier,  who  indulges  impious  thoughts  of  God,  and 
who  teaches  or  prophecies  falsehood,  is  said  to  be  destitute 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  be  led  by  a  false  Spirit,  either 
tempting  him  willingly,  or  sent  from  God,  1  Sam.  xvi. 
14 — 23,  xviii.  10,  xix.  9;  Ps.  li.  13,  lxxxviii-49,  (comp. 
Luke  xiii.  11  ;  2  Cor.  xii.  9.)  1  Kings  xxii  22,  23.  Thus 
the  Holv  Spirit  is  said  to  be  grieved  and  offended  with  dis¬ 
obedience  and  immorality,  Is.  Ixiii.  10  ;  (comp.  Ex.  xxiii. 
21.)  But  this  same  Spirit  after  his  influences  had  ceased 
among  the  Jews,  (John  xiv.  17;  Gal.  iii.  2. )  passed  im¬ 
mediately  to  that  new  society,  whose  author  and  framer 
was  Christ.  From  him  was  now  derived  all  the  divine 
benefits  bestowed  upon  the  worshippers  of  Christ,  and  all 
the  virtue  which  distinguished  them  from  other  men  ;  while 
the  opposite  was  attributed  to  an  evil  spirit,  the  author  of 
all  evil  and  misery,  comp.  Luke  xi.  13  ;  Mark  iii.  29,  30; 
Eph.  ii.  2,  vi.  12  ;  1  John  iv.  4  ;  1  Cor.  ii.  12.  By  this 
Holy  Spirit  Christ  himself  was  led,  employing  him  as  an 
aid  in  acting  and  speaking,  John  iii.  24  ;  Matt.  iii.  16,  xii. 
28  ;  John  i.  32,  33  ;  Luke  iv.  i. 

He  was  also  the  author  of  the  Christian  doctrine  (which 
is  sometimes  called  msv(M,)  for  He  knows  all  things  cravra 
ige uva,  xai  ru  /3ad'/j  rov  6s oj,  1  Cor.  ii.  10,  11,  and  therefore 
he  is  called  ITvcufra  tfopiag,  airoxaXiK^sws,  yvw <X£oj?,  (Eph.  i.  17,) 
by  whom  all  /ivar/ifia  are  revealed  and  illustrated,  Eph.  iii. 
5.  Therefore  the  instruction  of  the  Apostles  and  other 
teachers,  who  were  inspired  by  that  Spirit,  obtained  from 
God  through  Christ,  was  true  and  free  from  error,  because 
h>y\yys\i<Sa.')ro  b!v  Ilvbuuari  ayiw  dirdo'TaXsvri  owr  oveuvov,  1  Pet.  i. 
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12.  Therefore,  what  they  decreed,  are  called  the  decrees 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Acts  xv.  28  ;  Matt,  xviii.  IS.  Who¬ 
ever  contemned  and  despised  them,  despised  and  rejected 
God  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  Matt  xii.  31  ;  Acts  v.  39.  The 
teachers  and  rulers  of  Christian  Churches,  also  are  said  to 
be  constituted  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  Acts  xx.  2S.  What¬ 
ever  was,  by  the  Pagans,  as  by  Socrates,  ascribed  to  to 
Sawfiomv,  whose  power  is  upon  us  ;  was  by  the  Christians, 
referred  not  to  some  unknown  God  *  but  to  the  Holy  Spi¬ 
rit.  For  those  internal  emotions  of  the  soul,  which  impel¬ 
led  them  to  action,  and  that  boldness  and  eagerness  in 
teaching  and  defending  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  the  po¬ 
wer  of  working  miracles,  they  did  not  attribute  to  them¬ 
selves,  nor  to  external  causes,  but  to  the  indwelling  Spirit 
of  holiness,  Matt.  x.  18 — 20  ;  2  Tim.  i.  7  ;  1  Thess.  i.5. ; 
1  Cor.  xii.  xiii.  Likewise,  if  any  one  was  destitute  of 
that  bravery  of  soul,  and  did  not  feel  himself  inwardly  im¬ 
pelled  to  speak  and  act,  he  was  said  to  be  forbidden  or  hin- 
dred  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  Acts  xvi.  6,  7.  But  these  things 
were  peculiar  and  unusual  among  Christians,  for  it  was  not 
expedient  that  all  should  teach,  prophecy  and  work  mira¬ 
cles,  (1  Cor.  xii  4,  xiii  ;  Heb.  ii  4,)  while  other  things, 
derived  from  the  same  Spirit,  were  common  to  all,  Staigs- 
ffsis  ^agifffmruv  sitfi,  to  Se  uuto  JJvsufia.  Those  gifts  which  did 
not  belong  to  all,  but  were  peculiar,  were  accordingto  Paul 
temporary  ;  (1  Cor.  xiii.  8 — 13,  compared  with  xiv.  20; 
Eph.  iv.  11 — 14.)  for  gifts  of  this  kind  could  not  be  abid¬ 
ing  and  perpetual.  Those  common  gifts,  which  were  no 
less  divine  than  the  others,  were  perpetual,  and  never 
ceased  from  the  church  ;  for  if  any  so  honoured  Christ  as  to 
direct  their  life  by  his  precepts  and  instructions,  they  were 
continually  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  no  longer  fol¬ 
lowed,  tu  nvEufAowi  and  ’A^ov'n  tom  xofff^ov  (1  John  iv.  4  ;  1 

*  Seneca,  Ep.  xii.,  In  uniquoquc  virorum  bonoruin  (quia  deus  incertum  est) 
habitat  deus. 
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Cor.  ii.  12  )  or  <tgj  nvSujxaTi  ru  vuv  svcgyouv-ri  iv  tois  uiois  rr,c  uvei- 
6s iaj,  Eph.  ii.  2,  vi.  12.  Therefore  as  all  error,  baseness, 
depravity  and  great  wickedness,  was  ascribed  to  an  evil 
spirit  ;  so  morality,  piety,  and  the  Christian  virtues  were 
ascribed  to  the  Holy  Spirit ;  by  his  influence,  our  lives  are 
reformed  and  we  are  induced  to  cherish  and  practice  vir¬ 
tue,  Rom.  vii.  6,  viii.  1 — 4  ;  Gal.  v.  16 — 18,  22  ;  l  Cor. 
vi.  10,  11,  19  ;  1  Pet.  i  22  ;  Eph.v.  IS.  To  him  is  owing 
every  Christian  enterprize,  and  all  the  increase  of  the 
Christian  Church,  vara  tov  e tfw  dvdgutov,  Eph.  iii.  16  ;  from 
him  is  derived  all  the  joy  and  peace  of  the  soul,  and  the 
saving  efficacy  of  the  Christian  doctrines  (1  Thess.  i.  6.) 

All  who  obey  this  spirit,  he  aids  in  affliction,  (rfuvavri- 
Aa/a/Saverai, )  conducts  their  affairs,  and  intercedes  for  them 
before  God,  u'TrsPsv'rvy^avsi  durou,  Rom.  viii.  26,  27  ;  but 
those  who  are  vicious  and  corrupt,  grieve  him,  and 
cause  him  to  depart,  Eph.  iv.  30.  Those  who  sur¬ 
render  entirely  to  the  demands  of  Christ,  and  obey  the 
precepts  and  instructions  of  God,  know  that  they  are  ap¬ 
proved  of  God,  and  indulge  a  hope  of  eternal  life,  the 
strength  of  this  conviction,  and  the  consciousness  of  every 
pious  man  is  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  Rom.  v.  5,  viii. 
16;  Gal.  iv.  6  ;  Eph.  i.  13,  14,  iv.  30;  2  Cor.  i.  22, 
v.  5. 

For  this  Spirit,  therefore,  whose  offices  are  described  by- 
Christians  as  so  many  and  so  various,  could  there  be  any 
name  discovered  which  would  embrace  at  once  all  its  of¬ 
fices  and  duties  more  naturally  than  Paraclete. 

It  remains  now  to  illustrate  the  Latin  words  which  may 
correspond  to  the  Greek.  I  have  before  stated  that  the  an¬ 
cient  Latin  interpreters  had  incurred  a  causeless  censure, 
because  they  translated  •ja^ax\r]Tov,advocalus;  for  among  the 
Latins  this  word  was  differently  used  in  different  ages.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  common  forms  of  speech  wnich  obtained  in 
the  Roman  forum,  while  the  republic  flourished,  the  Greek 
word  may  be  translated  advoculus,  when  applied  to  the 
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Holy  Spirit,  but  it  must  be  rendered  patron,  (patronum 
causae)  when  applied  to  Christ.  Asconius  remarks  ad 
Ciceronis  Divinitat.  in  Q.  Coecil.  c.  4,  Qui  defendit  alte- 
rum  in  judicio,  aut  patronus  dicitur,  si  orator  est ;  aut 
advocatus  si  aut  jus  suggerit,  aut  praesentiam  suam  cornrno- 
dat  amico. *  For  when  a  cause  was  pending,  the  friends 
of  the  parties  were  invited  (advocari)  to  deliberate  con¬ 
cerning  it,  to  give  counsel,  to  be  present  at  the  trial,  and 
to  sit  in  the  same  seat  with  the  accused,  that  they  might 
honour  him,  and  show  that  they  were  ready  to  defend  him, 
even  though  they  might  say  or  do  nothing.  And  not  only 
the  accused  but  the  acccusers  also,  invited  friends  to  the 
cause,  whose  office  and  attendance  were  called  advocalio. 
Such  advocates  are  often  mentioned  in  the  Writings  of 
Plautus,  Terence,  Varro,  Cicero  and  Livy,  and  are  different 
from  the  patrons  of  causes. t  But  after  the  liberty  of  the 
republic  was  gone,  the  signification  of  the  Latin  word  be¬ 
gan  to  extend,  in  correspondence  with  the  Greek,  whose 
import  was  the  same.  For  the  next  age  not  only  called 
him,  advocate ,  who  admonished,  persuaded  and  supported 
his  friend,  but  also  him  who  in  the  former  age  was  called 
patron  of  the  cause.  The  legal  form  it  is  true  remained 
the  same,  but  the  name  advocate  gradually  changed  from 
him  who  aided  a  friend  by  his  presence  and  counsel  to  a 
mere  barrister.  In  this  sense  Quinctillian,  Pliny,  Tacitus 
and  Suetonius  frequently  use  the  words  advocari,  advoca- 


*  Compare  also,  Laurent  Valla,  dc  ling  Lat.  elegantia,  lib.  4,  c.  xii. 
t  This  was  the  common  use  of  the  word  advocatus,  among  writers  of 
the  golden  age.  See  1.  F.  Gronovius  ad  Seneca:  Librum  de  Clement,  c.  19.  I 
w  ill  not  deny  that  Fatronos  causarum,  according  to  Uie  custom  of  the  Greeks, 
were  by  these  writers  sometimes  called,  advocates.  Certainly  by  Cicero,  de 
Or.  ii.  47,  and  by  Livy  iii.  44—46,  those  are  called  advocati  who  defended  in 
the  forum,  the  cause  of  any  one  ;  (compare  Dion.  Hal.  xi.  p.  "17,  Ed.  Sylburg, 
where  'n’a^axXrj'roi  is  found.)  Iiut  as  cra^axaXs iv  among  the  Greek  orators, 
meant  io  bring  a  witness,  so  by  Plautus,  a  witness  is  called  advocatus,  Poen. 
iii.  5,  'Irl,  and  6,  1 1. 
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tio  and  advocatum*  Therefore  if  we  adopt  the  signifi¬ 
cation  of  the  later  age,  which,  to  use  the  words  of  Ulpian, 
(Dig.  de.  var.  et  extraord.  cognit.)  advocatos  accepit  on> 
nes  omnino,  qui  causis  agendis  quoque  studio  operantur, 
there  is  no  cause  why  wa^xX^Tov  may  not,  with  the  Vulgate 
and  other  Latin  interpreters,  be  rendered  advocatum. 
Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  irapaxXvjTos  is  one  of  those 
words  which,  to  preserve  the  ancient  Roman  mode  of  ex¬ 
pression,  cannot  be  expressed  by  one  Latin  word.  Cicero 
relates  that  Surrig  was  of  this  kind  in  his  time,  (Verr.  ii. 
63.)  We  may  according  to  the  use  of  the  ancient  Latins, 
render  it  patronum,  with  its  general  import  when  applied 
to  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  in  its  peculiar  sense  when  applied 
to  Christ,  for  the  word  patron  may  be  so  extended  as  to 
embrace  all  those  who  successfully  perform  any  dutyt  for 
others.  Thus  according  to  the  institute  of  Romulus,  the 
common  people  adopted  patrons  from  among  the  power¬ 
ful,  who  embraced  their  clients  with  paternal  care,  de¬ 
fended  their  rights  and  avenged  their  injuries.  Freedmen 
also  called  their  Lords  who  had  freed  them,  patrons.  We 
are  told  also  of  patrons  of  the  city,  of  the  Senate  and  the 
legions  ;  (who  are  elsewhere  called  guards,  preservers, and 
presidents;)  and  among  the  Gods,  those  are  called  patrons, 
who  in  the  next  age  were  called  tutelary.  (See  Macrobii 
Saturn,  iii.  9.)  Those,  likewise,  who  made  a  treaty  with 
conquered  cities  or  nations,  j;  were,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  ancients  called  patrons.  Such  w’ere  the  patrons 


*  See  Quinctillian  de  I.  O.  iv.  1,  sii,  1,  25,  (other  passages  from  the  same 
writer  may  he  found  in  lndice  Gesneriano  li.  tv.)  also  Tacitus  Ann  xi.  5 ;  Pli¬ 
ny,  Rp.  i.  22,  v.  4  and  8,  and  Suetonius.  Claud.  15,  and  de  ill.  Gramm,  c.  22. 
Rut  the  most  remarkable  passage  is  from  the  author’s  Dialogus  de  causis  cor¬ 
rupt.  eloqu.  cap.  i.,  “  Horum  temporum  diserti  causidici,  et  udvocali,  ct  patro- 
ni,  et  quidvis  potius,  quam  oratores  voeantur.” 

f  “  Patronus  aut  temporale  nomen  est  defensoris,  aut  certe  appellatio,  per 
quam  ostenditur,  quid  illi  cultus,  aut  obsequii  debeatur.” 

t  Cicero  de  Off.  i.  11.  Compare  Plinii  Epp.  iv.  1,  4,  and  Suetonii  Aug.  c. 
17,  also  Tiber,  c.  6. 
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of  Antium,  Sicily,  Bononia,  the  Sabine  fields,  Cyprus 
and  other  provinces,  (comp.  Livy.  ix.  20,  and  others.) 
But  since  it  pertained  to  the  office  of  a  patron,  that  he 
should  be  present  at  the  trial  of  his  clients  and  defend  their 
cause,  the  name  was  gradually  transferred  to  those  who  de¬ 
fended  the  accused  and  plead  their  cause  in  trial.  There¬ 
fore,  when  barristers  are  called  patrons  or  patrons  of 
causes ,  and  those  whom  they  defend,  clients,  the  word  is 
used  in  its  most  confined  signification. 

We  should  learn  from  this  discussion,  what  is  conti¬ 
nually  urged  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  that  we  should 
own  the  Spirit  by  whose  will  all  things  are  governed,  who 
overrules  the  affairs  of  Christians,  not  only  in  general  but 
in  particular.  For  they  admonish  us  continually  to  consi¬ 
der  that  this  Divine  Power  is  always  present  and  behold¬ 
ing  us,  that  he  dwells  in  our  souls,  and  that  a  good  con¬ 
science,  the  promotion  of  virtue,  every  benefit,  and  the 
security  of  a  happy  and  tranquil  life,  must  be  referred 
solely  to  him.  Those,  who  remember  these  things  will 
never  so  act  as  to  defile,  by  baseness  and  depravity,  that 
temple  which  the  Holy  Spirit  has  consecrated  to  God,  (1 
Cor.  iii.  16.)  The  Spirit  of  God  is  not  grieved  with  im¬ 
punity,  but  he  is  grieved  with  all  sin,  nor  will  he  suffer 
vicious  intercourse.  The  following  is  a  remarkable  senti¬ 
ment,  and  worthy  the  religion  of  Christ,  though  spoken  by 
a  Stoic  philosopher  :*  Prope  est  a  te  deus,  tecum  est  intus 
est.  Ita  dico,  sacer  intra  nos  spiritus  sedet,  malorum  bono- 
rum  que  nostrorum  observator  et  custos  :  hie  prouta  nobis 
tractatus  est,  ita  nos  ipse  tractat.  Bonus  vir  sine  deo  nemo 
est.  An  potest  aliquis  supra  fortunam,  nisi  ab  illo  adjutus 
exsurgere  ?  Ille  dat  consilia  magnifica,  et  erecta.  In  uno- 
quoque  virorum  bonorum  habitat  deus. — Vis  istuc  divina 
descendit. — JNon  potest  res  tanta  sine  admiciculo  numinis 
stare. 


‘  Seneca,  Epist.  xli.  1,  4,  5. 
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*  It  being  of  the  highest  importance  to  revelation  in  ge¬ 
neral,  and  not  a  little  conducive  to  the  support  of  argu¬ 
ments  for  the  divine  legation  of  Moses  in  particular,  to 
show  the  logical  truth  and  propriety  of  types  in  action, 
and  secondary  senses  in  speech,  I  shall  take  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  examine  the  matter  to  the  bottom.  For  having 
occasionally  shewn,  in  several  parts  of  the  preceding  dis¬ 
course,  that  the  references  in  the  old  law  to  the  Christian 
dispensation  (of  which  we  hold  it  to  be  the  foundation  and 
preparative)  are  in  typical  representations,  and  secondary 
senses  ;  and  the  truth  of  Christianity  depending  on  the 
real  relations  (which  are  to  be  discovered  by  such  referen¬ 
ces)  between  the  two  dispensations,  it  will  be  incumbent 
on  me  to  prove  the  logical  truth  and  propriety  of  types  in 
action,  and  secondary  senses  in  speech. 

And  I  enter  on  the  subject  with  the  greater  pleasure,  as 
one  of  the  most  plausible  books  ever  wrote  against  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  entirely  levelled  at  them.  In  this  enquiry  I  shall 
pursue  the  same  method  I  have  hitherto  taken  with  infidel 
writers  ;  examine  only  the  grounds  and  principles  on 
which  they  go,  and  having  removed  and  overthrown  them, 
in  as  few  words  as  I  am  able,  leave  the  superstructure  to 
support  itself  as  it  may. 

*  Concluding  paragraph  of  the  5th  Section  of  the  Ctli  Book  of  the  Divine 
Legation. 
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The  book  I  speak  of,  is  entitled,  a  discourse  of  the 
grounds  and  reasons  of  the  Christian  religion,  written,  as 
is  generally  supposed,  hy  Mr.  Collins  ;  a  writer,  whose 
dexterity  in  the  arts  of  controversy  was  so  remarkably 
contrasted  by  his  abilities  in  reasoning  and  literature,  as 
to  be  ever  putting  one  in  mind  of  what  travellers  tell  us 
of  the  genius  of  the  proper  Indians,  who,  although  the  ve¬ 
riest  bunglers  in  the  fine  arts  of  manual  operation,  yet  excell 
all  mankind  in  every  slight  and  trick  of  Legerdemain. 

The  purpose  of  his  book  is  to  prove  Jesus  an  impostor; 
and  his  grand  argument  stands  thus — Jesus  (as  he  shews) 
claims  under  the  promised  Messiah  of  the  Jews,  and  so 
proposes  himself  as  the  deliverer  prophesied  of  in  their  sa¬ 
cred  books  ;  yet  (as  he  attempts  to  shew)  none  of  those 
prophecies  can  be  understood  of  Jesus  but  in  a  secondary 
sense  only  ;  now  a  secondary  sense  (as  he  pretends)  is  fa¬ 
natical,  chimerical,  and  contrary  to  all  scholastic  rules  of 
interpretation;  consequently  Jesus  not  being  prophesied 
of  in  the  Jewish  writings,  his  pretensions  are  false  and 
groundless.  His  conclusion,  the  reader  sees,  stands  on 
the  joint  support  of  these  two  propositions,  that  there  is 
no  Jewish  prophecy  which  relates  to  Jesus  in  a  primary 
sense;  and  that  a  secondary  sense  is  enthusiastical  and  un- 
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scholastic.  If  either  fail,  his  phantom  of  a  conclusion 
sinks  again  into  its  original  nothing. 

Though  I  shall  not  omit  occasionally  to  confute  the 
first,  yet  it  is  the  falsehood  of  the  second  I  am  principally 
concerned  to  expose.  That  there  are  Jewish  prophecies 
which  relate  to  Jesus  in  their  direct  and  primary  sense, 
has  heen  proved  by  an  excellent  prelate  with  great  force 
of  reason  and  learning  ;  but,  i hat  secondary  prophecies 
aie  n  >t  enthusiastical  and  unscholastic,  has  not  been  shewn 
and  insisted  on  by  the  writers  on  this  question  with  the 
same  advantage.  The  truth  is,  the  nature  of  a  double 
sense  in  prophecies  has  heen  so  little  seen  or  enquired  into, 
that  even  some  divines  who  agree  in  nothing  else,  have 
agreed  to  second  this  assertion  of  Mr.  Collins,  and  with 
the  same  frankness  and  confidence  to  pronounce  that  a 
double  sense  is  enthusiastical  and  unscholastic.  To  put  a 
stop  therefore  to  this  growing  evil,  so  fatal  to  revelation, 
is  not  amongst  the  last  pu  poses  of  the  following  discourse. 

I.  It  hath  been  shewn,  that  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  simple  modes  of  human  converse  was  communicating 
the  conceptions  by  an  expressive  action.  As  this  was  of 
familiar  use  in  civil  matters,  it  was  natural  to  carry  it  in¬ 
to  religious.  Hence  it  is  we  see  God  delivering  his  in¬ 
structions  to  the  prophet,  and  the  prophet  God’s  com 
mands  to  the  people  in  this  very  manner.  Thus  far  the 
nature  of  the  action,  both  in  civil  and  religious  matters, 
is  exactly  the  same. 

But  in  religion  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  standing 
information  is  necessary,  and  there  the  action  must  be 
continually  repeated.  This  is  done  by  holding  out  the 
truth  (thus  to  be  preserved)  in  a  religious  rite.  Here 
then  the  action  begins  to  change  its  nature  ;  and,  from  a 
mere  significative  mark,  of  only  arbitrary  import,  like 
words  or  letters,  becomes  an  action  of  moral  import,  and 
so  acquires  the  new  specific  name  of  Type.  Thus  God, 
intending  to  record  the  future  sacrifice  of  Christ  in  action. 
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did  it  by  the  periodic  sacrifice  of  a  Iamb  without  blemish. 
This  was  not  merely  significative  of  Christ,  which  any 
other  expressive  action  might  have  been,  but  was  likewise 
a  type  of  him  ;  because  that  sacrifice  being  a  religious  rite, 
it  had  a  moral  import,  under  the  Jewish  dispensation. 

Again  it  hath  been  shewn  how,  in  the  gradual  culti¬ 
vation  of  speech,  the  expression  by  action  was  improved 
and  refined  into  an  allegory  or  parable  ;  in  which  the 
words  carry  a  doable  meaning  ;  having,  besides  their  ob¬ 
vious  sense  that  serves  only  for  the  envelope,  a  more  ma¬ 
terial  and  secret  one.  With  this  figure  of  speech  all  the 
moral  writings  of  antiquity  abound.  But  when  it  is  trans¬ 
ferred,  from  civil  use  into  religious,  and  employed  in  the 
writings  of  inspired  men,  to  convey  information  of  parti¬ 
cular  circumstances,  in  two  distinct  dispensations,  to  a  peo¬ 
ple  who  had  an  equal  concern  in  both,  it  is  then  what  we 
call  a  double  sense  :  and  undergoes  the  very  same  change 
of  nature  with  an  expressive  action  converted  into  a  type; 
that  is,  both  the  meanings  in  the  double  sense  are  of  moral 
import ;  wnereas  in  the  Allegory  one  only  is  so  :  and  this, 
which  arises  out  of  the  very  nature  of  their  conversion, 
from  civil  to  religious  matters,  is  the  only  difference  be¬ 
tween  expressive  actions  and  types,  and  between  allegories 
and  double  senses. 

From  hence  it  evidently  appears,  that  as  types  are  only 
religious  expressive  actions,  and  double  senses  are  only  re¬ 
ligious  allegories,  and  receive  no  change  but  what  the  very 
manner  of  bringing  those  civil  figures  into  Religion  neces¬ 
sarily  induces,  they  must  needs  have,  in  this  their  tralati- 
tious  state,  the  same  logical  fitness  they  had  in  their  na¬ 
tive.  Therefore,  as  expressive  actions  and  allegories,  in 
civil  discourses  are  esteemed  proper  and  reasonable  modes 
of  information,  so  must  types  and  double  senses  in  reli¬ 
gious  ;  for  the  end  of  both  is  tiie  same,  namely,  communi¬ 
cation  of  knowledge.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  our 
Author’s  proposition, — a  secondary  or  double  sense  is  en- 
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thusiastical  and  unscholaslic,  the  necessary  support  of  his 
grand  argument,  is  entirely  overthrown. 

This  is  the  true  and  simple  origin  of  types  and  double 
senses,  which  our  adversaries,  through  ignorance  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  speech,  and  for  want  of  knowing  an¬ 
cient  manners,  have  insolently  treated  as  the  mere  issue  of 
the  distempered  brain  of  visionaries  and  enthusiasts. 

II.  Having  thus  shown  their  logical  propriety,  or  that 
they  are  rational  modes  of  information,  I  come  now  to  vin¬ 
dicate  their  religious  use,  and  to  show  that  they  are  well 
suited  to  that  religion  in  which  we  find  them  employed. 
An  objection,  which  I  conceive,  may  be  made  to  this  use, 
will  lead  us  naturally  into  our  argument.  The  objection  is 
this  :  I  have  shown  that  these  oblique  modes  of  converse, 
though  at  first  invented  out  of  necessity,  for  general  in¬ 
formation,  were  employed  at  length,  to  a  mysterious  se¬ 
cretion  of  knowledge  ;  which,  though  it  might  be  expedi¬ 
ent,  useful,  and  even  necessary  both  in  civil  matters  and  in 
false  religion,  could  never  be  so  in  the  true;  for  true  reli¬ 
gion  having  nothing  to  hide  from  anjT  of  its  followers,  types 
and  double  senses  (the  same  mysterious  conveyance  of 
knowledge  in  Sacred  matters,  which  allegorical  words  or 
actions  are  in  civil,)  were  altogether  unfit  to  be  employed 
in  it. 

To  this  I  answer,  the  Jewish  Religion,  in  which  these 
types  and  secondary  senses,  we  say,  are  found,  was  given 
to  one  single  people  only,  as  the  Christian  is  offered  to  all 
mankind  :  now  the  Christian,  as  our  adversary*  himself, 

*  “  Christianity  is  founded  on  Judaism,  and  the  New  Testament  on  the 
Old ;  and  Jesus  is  the  person  said  in  the  New  T estament  to  be  promised  in  the 
Old,  under  the  character  of  the  Messiah  of  the  Jews,  who,  as  such  only,  claims 
the  obedience  and  submission  of  the  world.  Accordingly  it  is  the  design  of 
the  authors  of  the  New,  to  prove  all  the  parts  of  Christianity  from  the  Old 
Testament,  which  is  said  to  contain  the  words  of  eternal  life,  and  to  represent 
Jesas  and  his  apostles  as  fulfilling  by  their  mission,  doctrines,  and  works,  the 
predictions  of  die  Prophets,  the  historical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the 
Jewish  law  ;  which  last  is  expressly  said  to  prophesy  of,  or  testify  Christiani¬ 
ty.”  Grounds  and  licasons,  &c.  p.  4,  6. 
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labours  to  prove,  professes  to  be  grounded  on  the  Jewish. 
If  therefore  Christianity  was  not  only  professedly,  but  re¬ 
ally  grounded  on  Judaism  (and  the  supposition  is  strictly 
logical  in  a  defence  of  types  and  double  senses,  whose  re¬ 
ality  depends  on  the  reality  of  that  relation,)  then  Judaism 
was  preparatory  to  Christianity,  and  Christianity  the  ulti¬ 
mate  end  of  Judaism.  But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
there  should  be  an  entire  silence  concerning  this  ultimate 
religion  during  the  preparatory,  when  the  notice  of  it  was 
not  only  highly  natural  but  expedient.  1.  First,  to  draw 
those  under  the  preparatory  religion,  by  just  degrees  to  the 
ultimate  ;  a  provision  the  more  necessary,  as  the  nature 
and  genius  of  the  two  religions  were  different,  the  one  car¬ 
nal,  the  other  spiritual.  2.  Secondly,  to  afford  convinc¬ 
ing  evidence  to  future  ages,  of  the  truth  of  that  ultimate 
religion;  which  evidence,  a  circumstantial  prediction  of  its 
appearance  and  nature  so  long  beforehand  effectually  does 
afford.  The  ultimate  religion  then  must  have  been  noticed 
in  the  preparatory. 

Our  next  inquiry  will  be,  in  what  manner  this  notice 
must  needs  be  given.  Now  the  nature  of  the  thing  informs 
us  it  could  not  be  directly  and  openly  ;  so  as  to  be  under¬ 
stood  by  the  people  at  the  time  of  giving.  Because  this 
would  have  defeated  Ood’s  intermediate  purpose,  which  was 
to  train  them,  by  a  long  discipline,  under  his  preparatory 
dispensation.  But  that  being  a  religion  founded  only  on 
temporal  sanctions,  and  burdened  with  a  minute  and  tire¬ 
some  ritual,  had  the  people  known  it  to  be  only  preparato¬ 
ry  to  another^  founded  on  better  promises  and  easier  obser¬ 
vances,  they  would  never  have  borne  the  yoke  of  the  law, 
but  have  shaken  off  their  subjection  to  Moses  before  the 
fulness  of  time  had  brought  their  spiritual  deliverer  among 
them,  as,  without  this  knowledge,  they  were  but  too  apt. 
to  do,  on  every  imaginary  prospect  of  advantage.  This 
information,  therefore,  was  to  be  delivered  with  caution, 
and  conveyed  under  the  cover  of  their  present  economy. 
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Hence  arose  the  fit  and  necessary  use  of  types  and  second¬ 
ary  senses.  For  the  only  two  safe  and  lasting  means  of 
conveyance  were,  their  pub'ic  Ritual,  and  the  Writings  of 
the  Prophets.  And  a  speaking  action,  and  an  allegory, 
when  thus  stationed,  had  all  the  secrecy  that  the  occasion 
required.  We  have  observed,  that  in  the  simpler  use  of 
speaking  by  action,  the  action  itselt  hath  no  moral  import, 
and  so,  having  hut.  one  meaning,  the  information  it  con¬ 
veys  is  clear  and  intelligible.  But  where  a  rite  of  Reli¬ 
gion  is  used  for  this  speaking  action,  there  the  action  hath 
a  moral  import,  and  so,  having  two  meanings,  its  inform¬ 
ation  is  more  obscure  and  mysterious.  Hence  it  appears, 
that  this  mode  of  speaking  action,  called  a  type,  is  exactly 
fitted  for  the  information  in  question.  Just  so  it  is  again 
with  the  secondary  sense.  In  the  mere  allegory,  the  rep¬ 
resenting  image  has  no  moral  import:  in  the  secondary 
sense  (for  a  contrary  reason,  which  the  very  term  imports) 
it  has.  And  so  hath  the  same  fitting  obscurity  with  in¬ 
formation  by  types.  For  the  typical  ritual,  and  the  dou¬ 
ble  prophecy,  had  each  its  obvious  sense  in  the  present  na¬ 
ture  and  future  fortune  of  the  Jewish  Religion  and  re¬ 
public. 

Such,  we  shall  prove,  was  the  wonderful  economy  of 
Divine  Wisdom,  in  connecting  together  two  dependent  re¬ 
ligions,  the  parts  of  one  grand  dispensation  ;  by  this  means 
making  one  preparatory  to  the  other,  and  each  mutually 
to  reflect  light  upon  the  other.  Hence  we  see  the  despe¬ 
rate  humour  of  that  learned  man,  but  very  sincere  Christ¬ 
ian,*  who,  because  most  of  the  prophecies  relating  to  Je¬ 
sus,  in  the  Old  Testament,  are  of  the  nature  described 
above,  took  it  into  his  head  that  the  Bible  was  corrupted 
by  the  enemies  of  Jesus.  Whereas,  on  the  very  supposi¬ 
tion  of  a  mediate  and  ultimate  religion,  which  this  good 
man  holds,  tiie  main  body  of  prophecies  in  the  Old  Testa- 
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merit  relating  to  the  New,  must,  according  to  all  our  ideas 
of  fitness  and  expediency,  needs  be  prophecies  of  a  se¬ 
condary  sense.  But  it  is  the  usual  refuge  of  folly  to  throw 
its  distresses  upon  knavery.  And  thus,  as  we  observed, 
the  Mahometans,  likewise,  who  pretend  to  claim  under  the 
Jewish  law,  not  finding  there  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state 
of  rewards  and  punishments,  are  positive  that  the  Jews 
have  corrupted  their  own  Scriptures  in  pure  spite  to  their 
great  Prophet. 

III.  Having  thus  shown  the  reasonable  use  and  great 
expediency  of  these  modes  of  Sacred  information,  under 
the  Jewish  economy;  the  next  question  is,  whether  they  be 
indeed  there.  This  we  shall  endeavour  to  show.  And 
that  none  of  the  common  prejudices  may  lie  against  our 
reasoning,  the  example  we  give,  shall  be  of  types  and  dou¬ 
ble  prophecies,  employed  even  in  subjects  relating  to  the 
Jewish  dispensation  only. 

1.  The  whole  ordinance  of  the  passover  was  a  type  of 
the  redemption  from  Egypt.  The  striking  the  blood  on 
the  side-posts,  the  eating  flesh  with  unleavened  bread  and 
bitter  herbs,  and  in  a  posture  of  departure  and  expedi¬ 
tion,  were  ail  significative  of  their  bondage  and  deliver¬ 
ance.  This  will  admit  of  no  doubt,  because  the  institu- 
tor  himself  has  thus  explained  the  type. — And  thou  shait 
show  thy  son,  (says  he)  in  that  day,  saying,  this  is  done 
because  of  that  which  the  Lord  did  unto  me,  when  I  came 
forth  out  of  Egypt.  And  it  shall  be  a  sign  unto  thee  upon 
thine  hand,  and  for  a  memorial  between  thine  eyes  ;  that 
the  Lord’s  law  may  be  in  thy  mouth.  For  with  a  strong 
hand  hath  the  Lord  brought  thee  out  of  Egypt.  Thou 
shait  therefore  keep  this  ordinance  in  his  season  from  year 
to  year.*  As  therefore  it  was  of  the  genius  of  these  holy 
rites  to  be  typical  or  significative  of  God’s  past,  present, 
and  future  dispensations  to  his  people,  we  cannot  in  the 


*  K.vod.  xiiL  8.  and  seq. 
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least  doubt,  but  that  Moses,  had  he  not  been  restrained  by 
those  important  considerations  explained  above,  would  have 
told  them  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  lamb  without  blemish 
was  a  type,  a  sign  or  memorial  of  the  death  of  Christ. 

2.  With  regard  to  double  senses,  take  this  instance 
from  Joel  :  who,  in  his  prediction  of  an  approaching  ra¬ 
vage  by  Locusts,  foretells  likewise,  in  the  same  words,  a 
succeeding  desolation  by  the  Assyrian  army.  For  we 
are  to  observe  that  this  was  God’s  method  both  in  warn¬ 
ing  and  in  punishing  a  sinful  people.  Thus,  w'hen  the  se¬ 
ven  nations  for  their  exceeding  wickedness  were  to  be  ex¬ 
terminated,  God  promises  his  chosen  people  to  send  hor¬ 
nets  before  them,  which  should  drive  out  the  Hivite,  the 
Canaanite,  and  the  Hittite  from  before  them.  Now’ Joel, 
under  one  and  the  same  prophecy,  contained  in  the  first 
and  second  Chapters  of  his  book,  foretells,  as  we  say, 
both  these  plagues  ;  the  locusts  in  the  primary  sense,  and 
the  Assyrian  army  in  the  secondary — “  Awake,  ye  drunk¬ 
ards,  and  weep  and  howl,  all  ye  drinkers  of  wine,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  new  wine,  for  it  is  cut  off  from  your  mouth. 
Fora  nation  is  come  up  upon  my  land,  strong  and  without 
number  ;  whose  teeth  are  the  teeth  of  a  lion,  and  he  hath 
the  cheek  teeth  of  a  great  lion.  He  hath  laid  my  vine 

*  E\od. xxiii.  23.  This,  the  author  of  the  book  called  the  “  Wisdom  of 
Solo. i. on”  admirably  para]  hrases : — “For  it  was  thy  will  to  destroy  by  the 
hands  of  our  fathers  both  those  old  inhabitants  of  thy  holy  land;  whom  thou  ha- 
tedst  for  doing  most  odious  works  of  witchcrafts,  and  wicked  sacrifices;  and 
also  those  merciless  murderers  of  children,  and  devourers  of  man’s  flesh,  and 
the  feasts  of  blood,  with  their  priests  out  of  the  midst  of  their  idolatrous  crew, 
and  the  parents  that  killed,  w  ith  their  own  hands,  souls  destitute  of  help : 
That  the  land  w  hich  thou  esteeracdst  above  all  other  might  receive  a  worthy 
eolony  of  God’s  children.  Nevertheless  even  those  thou  sparedst  as  men, 
and  didst  send  wasps,  forerunners  of  thine  host,  to  destroy  them  by  little  and 
little.  Not  that  thou  wast  unable  to  bring  the  ungodly  under  the  hand  of  the 
righteous  in  battle,  or  to  destroy  them  at  ouee  w  ith  cruel  beasts,  or  w  ith  one 
rough  word  ;  but  executing  thy  judgments  upon  them  by  little  and  little,  thou 
gavest  them  place  of  repentance,  not  being  ignorant  that  they  were  a  naughty 
generation,  and  that  their  malice  was  bred  in  them,  and  that  their  cogitation 
would  never  be  changed.”  Chap.  xii.  ver.  S.and  sen. 
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waste,  and  barked  my  fig-tree;  he  hath  made  it  clean  bare, 
and  cast  it  away,  the  branches  thereof  are  made  white — 
The  field  is  wasted,  the  land  mourneth  ;  for  the  corn  is 
wasted  :  The  new  wine  is  dried  up,  the  oil  languisheth. 
Be  ye  ashamed,  0  ye  husband-men  :  Howl,  O  ye  vine¬ 
dressers,  for  the  wheat  and  for  the  barley;  because  the 
harvest  of  the  field  is  perished.*  Blow  ye  the  trumpet  in 
Zion,  and  sound  an  alarm  in  my  holy  mountain.  Let  all 
the  inhabitans  of  the  land  tremble  ;  for  the  day  of  the  Lord 
cometh,  for  it  is  nigh  at  hand.  A  day  of  darkness  and  of 
gloominess,  a  day-  of  clouds  and  of  thick  darkness,  as  the 
morning  spread  upon  the  mountains  :  a  great  people  and  a 
strong,  there  hath  not  been  ever  the  like — A  fire  devour- 
eth  before  them,  and  behind  them  a  flame  burneth:  The 
land  is  as  the  garden  of  Eden  before  them,  and  behind 
them  a  desolate  wilderness,  yea,  and  nothing  shall  escape 
them.  The  appearance  of  them  is  as  the  appearance  of 
horses,  and  as  horse-men  so  shall  they  run.  Like  the 
noise  of  chariots  on  the  tops  of  mountains  shall  they  leap, 
like  the  noise  of  a  flame  of  fire  that  devoureth  the  stubble, 
as  a  strong  people  set  in  battle  array.  Before  their  face 
the  people  shall  be  much  pained  ;  all  faces  shall  gather 
blackness.  They  shall  run  like  mighty  men,  they  shall 
climb  the  wall  like  men  of  war,  and  they  shall  march  ev¬ 
ery  one  on  his  ways,  and  they  shall  not  break  their  ranks; 
neither  shall  one  thrust  another,  they  shall  walk  every  one 
in  his  path  :  and  when  they  fall  upon  the  sword,  they 
shall  not  be  wounded.  They  shall  run  to  and  fro  in  the 
city;  they  shall  run  upon  the  wall,  they  shall  climb  up 
upon  the  houses;  they  shall  enter  in  at  the  windows  like 
a  thief.  The  earth  shall  quake  before  them,  the  heavens 
shall  tremble,  the  sun  and  moon  shall  be  dark,  and  the 
stars  shall  withdraw  their  shining.”* 

*  Chap.  ii.  v.  1—11. 

M  M 
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The  fine  conversion  of  the  subjects  is  remarkable.  The 
prophecy  is  delivered  in  the  first  chapter — awake,  ye 
drunkards,  &c. ,  and  repeated  in  the  second — Blow  ye  the 
trumpet  in  Zion,  &c.  In  the  first  chapter,  the  locusts  are 
described  as  a  people  ;  for  a  nation  is  come  up  upon  my 
land,  strong  and  without  number.  But,  that  we  may  not 
be  mistaken  in  the  primary  sense,  namely  the  plague  of 
locusts,  the  ravages  described  are  the  ravages  of  insects  : 
They  lay  waste  the  vine,  they  bark  the  fig-tree,  make  the 
branches  clean  bare,  and  wither  the  fruit-trees.  In  the 
second  chapter,  the  hostile  people  are  described  as  locusts  : 
As  the  morning  spread  upon  the  mountains.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  them  is  as  the  appearance  of  horses,  and  as  horse¬ 
men  so  shall  they  run,  as  a  strong  people  set  in  battle  ar¬ 
ray.  They  shall  run  like  mighty  men,  they  shall  climb 
the  wall  like  men  of  war.  But  that  we  may  not  mistake 
the  secondary  sense,  namely  the  invasion  of  a  foreign  en¬ 
emy,  they  are  compared,  we  see,  to  a  mighty  army. 
This  art,  in  the  contexture  of  the  prophecy,  is  truly  di. 
vine ;  and  renders  all  chicane  to  evade  a  double  sense  in¬ 
effectual.  For  in  some  places  of  this  prophecy,  dearth  by 
insects  must  needs  be  understood  ;  in  others,  desolation 
by  war.  So  that  both  senses  are  of  necessity  to  be  admit¬ 
ted.  And  here  let  me  observe,  that  had  the  commenta¬ 
tors  on  this  prophecy  but  attended  to  the  natuie  of  the 
double  sense,  they  would  not  have  suffered  themselves  to 
be  so  embarrassed;  nor  have  spent  so  much  time  in  freeing 
the  prophet  from  an  imaginary  embarrassment  (though  at 
the  expense  of  the  context)  on  account  of  the  same  pro¬ 
phecy  having  in  one  part  that  signification  primary,  which, 
in  another,  is  secondary.  A  circumstance  so  far  lrom 
making  an  inaccuracy,  that  it  gives  the  highest  elegance 
to  the  discourse  ,  and  joins  the  two  senses  so  closely  as  to 
obviate  all  pretence  for  a  division,  to  the  injury  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Here  then  we  have  a  double  sense,  not  axus- 
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ins;  from  the  interpretation  of  a  single  verse,  and  so  ob¬ 
noxious  to  mistake,  but  of  a  whole  and  very  large  descrip¬ 
tive  prophecy. 

But  by  strange  ill  fortune  even  some  believers,  as  we 
have  observed,  are  come  at  length  to  deny  the  very  ex¬ 
istence  of  double  senses  and  secondary  prophecies.  A  late* 
writer  hath  employed  some  pages  to  proclaim  his  utter  dis¬ 
belief  of  all  such  fancies.  1  shall  take  the  liberty  to  ex¬ 
amine  this  bold  rectifier  of  prejudices,  not  for  any  thing 
he  hath  opposed  to  the  principles  here  laid  down  ;  for  I 
dare  say  these  were  no  more  in  his  thoughts  when  he 
wrote,  than  what  he  has  wrote  were  in  mine  when  I  laid 
them  down  ;  but  only  to  show  that  all  he  has  written  is 
far  wide  of  the  purpose,  though,  to  confess  the  truth,  no 
wider  than  the  notions  of  those  he  argues  against  ;  men, 
who  contend  for  types  and  secondary  senses  in  as  extrava¬ 
gant  a  way  as  he  opposes  them  ;  that  is,  such  as  take  a 
handle  from  the  doctrine  of  double  senses  to  give  a  loose 
to  the  extravagances  of  a  fanatical  imagination.  Conse¬ 
quently  his  arguments  which  are  aimed  against  their  very 
use  and  being,  hold  only  against  their  abuse.  And  that 
abuse,  which  others  indeed  have  urged  as  an  argument 
against  the  use,  he  sets  himself  to  confute  (a  mighty  under¬ 
taking  !)  and  then  mistakes  his  reasoning  fora  confutation 
of  the  use.  His  materials  and  his  project  being  thus  ill 
sorted,  it  is  no  wonder  his  argument  should  look  asquint. 
One  can  hardly  indeed  tell  what  they  look  at  ;  so  that  if 
we  should  chance  to  attack  them  on  their  blind  side,  it  is 
not  with  design  to  take  them  at  advantage,  but  merely  from 
being  deceived  by  their  odd  looks. 

His  reasoning  against  double  senses  of  prophecies, 
as  far  as  I  understand  it,  may  be  divided  into  two  parts  ; 
1.  Replies  to  the  arguments  of  others  for  double  senses. 


*  The  principles  and  connection  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  distinct¬ 
ly  considered,  p.  221,  by  Dr.  Sykes. 
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2.  His  own  arguments  against  them.  With  his  replies  I  have 
nothing  to  do,  (except  where  something  of  argument 
against  the  reality  of  double  senses  is  contained)  because 
thev  are  replies  to  no  arguments  of  mine,  nor  to  any  I 
make  use  of.  I  have  only  therefore  to  consider  what  he 
has  to  say  against  the  thing  itself. 

1.  His  first  argument  against  more  senses  than  one,  is 
as  follows — “Supposing  that  the  opinion  or  judgement  of 
the  Prophet  or  Apostle  is  not  to  be  considered  in  matters 
of  prophecy,  more  than  the  judgement  of  a  mere  Amanu¬ 
ensis  is  ;  and  that  the  point  is  not  what  the  opinion  of  the 
Amanuensis  was,  but  what  the  Inditer  intended  to  express  ; 
yet  it  must  be  granted,  that  if  God  had  any  views  to  some 
remoter  events,  at  the  same  time  that  the  words  which  were 
used,  were  equal!}'  applicable  to,  and  designed  to  express 
nearer  events  ;  those  remoter  events  as  well  as  the  nearer, 
were  in  the  intention  of  God,  and  if  both  the  nearer  and 
remoter  events  were  equally  intended  by  God  in  any  pro¬ 
position,  then  the  literal  sense  of  them,  is  not  the  one  nor 
ihe  other  singly  and  apart,  but  both  together  must  be  the 
full  meaning  of  such  passages.” 

— Then  the  literal  sense  of  them  is  not  the  one  nor  the 
other  singly  and  apart,  but  both  of  them  together,  &c.;  i.  e. 
if  both  together  make  up  but  one  literal  sense,  then  there 
is  neither  a  secondary  nor  a  double  sense  :  And  so  there  is 
an  end  of  the  controversy.  A  formidable  adversary  truly  ! 
He  threatens  to  overthrow  the  thing,  and  gives  us  an  ar¬ 
gument  against  the  propriety  of  the  term.  Let  him  but 
allow  bis  adversaries  that  a  nearer  and  a  remoter  event  are 
both  the  subjects  of  one  and  the  same  prediction,  and,  I 
suppose,  it  will  be  indilTercnt  to  them  whether  he  calls  it, 
with  them,  a  prophecy  of  a  double  and  secondary  sense, 
or  ( y  cal  it,  w  th  him,  a  prophecy  of  a  single  literal 
sense  ;  nd  he  ought  to  be  thankful  for  so  much  complais¬ 
ance,  for  it  is  plain,  they  have  the  better  of  him  even  in 
the  propriety  of  the  term.  It  is  allowed  that  God  in  these 
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predictions,  might  have  views  to  nearer  and  remoter  events; 
now  ihese  nearer  and  remoter  events  were  events  under 
two  different  dispensations,  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian. 
Tiie  prediction  is  addressed  to  the  Jews,  who  had  not  only 
a  more  immediate  concern  with  the  first,  but,  at  the  time 
of  giving  the  prophecy,  were  not  to  be  let  into  the  secrets 
of  the  other.  Hence  the  prediction  of  the  nearer  event 
was  properly  the  literal  or  primary  sense,  as  given  for  the 
present  information  of  God’s  servants  ;  and  the  more  re¬ 
mote  event  for  their  future  information,  and  so  was  as  pro¬ 
perly  the  secondary  sense,  called  with  great  propriety  figu¬ 
rative,  because  conveyed  under  the  terms  which  predicted 
the  nearer  event.  But  I  hope  a  first  and  a  second,  a  literal 
and  a  figurative,  may  make  up  a  double  sense. 

2.  His  second  argument  runs  thus:  “Words  are  the 
signs  of  our  thoughts,  and  therefore  stand  for  the  ideas  in 
the  mind  of  him  that  uses  them.  If  then  words  are  made 
use  of  to  signify  two  or  more  things  at  the  same  time,  their 
significancy  is  really  lost,  and  it  is  impossible  to  understand 
the  real  certain  intention  of  him  that  uses  them.  Were 
God  to  discover  any  thing  to  mankind  by  a  written  Re¬ 
velation,  and  were  he  to  make  use  of  such  terms  as  stand 
for  ideas  in  men’s  minds,  he  must  speak  to  them  so  as  to 
be  understood  by  them.  They  must  have  in  their  minds 
the  ideas  which  God  intended  to  excite  in  them,  or  else  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  make  discoveries  of  his 
will  ;  and  the  terms  made  use  of  must  be  such  as  were 
wont  to  raise  such  certain  ideas,  or  else  there  could  be  no 
written  Revelation.  The  true  sense,  therefore,  of  any  pas¬ 
sage  of  Scripture  can  be  but  one  ;  or  if  it  be  said  to  con¬ 
tain  more  senses  than  one,  if  such  multiplicity  be  not  re¬ 
vealed,  the  revelation  becomes  useless,  because  unintelli¬ 
gible.” 

Men  may  talk  what  they  please  of  unintelligibleness  in 
writers  who  have  two  senses,  but  it  has  been  my  fortune 
to  meet  with  it  much  oftener  in  those  who  have  none. 
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Our  reasoner  has  here  mistaken  the  very  question,  which 
is,  whether  a  Scripture  proposition  (for  all  the  prophecies 
are  reducible  to  propositions)  be  capable  of  two  senses  ; 
and,  to  support  the  negative,  he  labours  to  prove  that  words 
or  terms  can  have  but  one.  If  then  words  are  made  use 
of,  to  signify  two  or  more  things  at  the  same  time,  their 
significancy  is  really  lost — such  terms  as  stand  for  ideas  in 
men’s  minds — Terms  made  use  of  must  be  such  as  are  wont 
to  raise  such  certain  ideas.  Now  all  this  is  readily  allow¬ 
ed,  but  how  utterly  wide  of  the  purpose,  may  be  seen  by 
this  instance  :  Jacob  says,  I  will  go  down  into  Sheol  unto 
my  son  mourning.  Now  if  Sheol  signify  in  the  ancient 
Hebrew  only  the  grave,  it  would  be  an  abusive  interpreta¬ 
tion  to  make  it  signify  likewise,  with  the  vulgar  Latin,  in 
infernum,  because  there  the  interpreters  were  giving  not 
the  sense  of  a  proposition,  but  the  sense  of  a  word  :  and 
if  words  (as  he  says)  be  made  to  signify  two  or  more 
things  at  the  same  time,  their  significancy  is  lost.  But 
where  the  Psalmist  says.  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in 
hell  (Sheol)  neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thy  Holy  One  to  see 
corruption  ;  it  is  very  different  as  well  as  reasonable,  to 
interpret  this,  where  the  sense  of  the  whole  proposition, 
not  of  a  single  word,  is  the  subject  of  enquiry,  in  a  spirit¬ 
ual  sense  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  of  Christ  from 
the  grave,  and  the  reduction  of  his  soul  from  the  region  or 
receptacle  of  departed  spirits;  though  at  tl.e  same  time 
there  be  a  literal  sense  allowed,  in  which  the  words  trans¬ 
lated  soul  and  hell,  are  left  in  the  meaning  they7  bear,  in 
the  Hebrew  tongue,  of  body  and  grave. 

But  let  us  suppose  our  reasoner  to  mean  that  a  proposi¬ 
tion  is  not  capable  of  two  senses,  as  perhaps  he  did  ;  for 
notwithstanding  his  express  words  to  the  contrary,  yet,  be¬ 
fore  he  comes  to  the  end  of  his  argument,  he  talks  of  the 
true  sense  of  any  passage  being  but  one  ;  and  then  his  as¬ 
sertion  must  be,  that  if  one  proposition  have  two  senses, 
its  significancy  is  really7  lost  ;  and  that  it  is  impossible  to 
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understand  the  real,  certain  intention  of  him  that  uses  them; 
consequently  Revelation  will  become  useless,  because  unin¬ 
telligible. 

Now  this  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  deny.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  instances  a  single  proposition  was  intended  by  the 
writers  and  speakers  to  have  a  double  sense,  as  he  himself 
shall  own.  The  Poet  Virgil  says, 

- “  Talia,per  clypeum  Volcani,  dona  parentis 

Miratur:  rerurnque  ignarus,  imagine  gaudet, 

AtTOLENS  HUMERO  FAMAMQ.UF,  ET  FATA  NEPOTUM.”* 

The  last  line  has  these  two  senses  :  First,  that  iEneas 
bore  upon  his  shoulders  a  shield,  on  which  was  engraved 
an  historical  picure  of  the  Fame  and  Fortunes  of  his  pos¬ 
terity  ;  Secondly,  that  under  the  protection  of  that  piece  of 
armour  he  established  their  Fame  and  Fortunes,  and  was 
enabled  to  make  a  settlement  in  Latium,  which  proved  the 
foundation  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Here  then  is  a  double  sense,  which,  I  believe,  none 
who  have  any  taste  of  Virgil  will  deny.  The  preceding 
verse  introduces  it  with  great  art, 

“  Miratur,  rerurnque  ignarus  imagine  gaudet:” 

as  preparing  us  for  something  a  little  mysterious,  and  hid 
behind  the  Letter. 

The  Holy  Spirit,  in  Sacred  Scripture,  says  to  Peter,  on 
his  refusing  to  eat  promiscuously,  in  the  famous  vision, 
of  clean  and  unclean  meats,  What  God  hath  cleansed  that 
call  not  thou  common. t  The  proposition  is,  that  which 
God  hath  cleansed  is  not  common  ;  but  no  one  that  reads 
this  story  can  doubt  of  its  having  this  double  sense  ;  1. 
That  the  distinction  between  clean  and  unclean  meats  was 
to  be  abolished.  2.  And  That  the  Gentiles  were  to  be  cal¬ 
led  into  the  Church  of  Christ.  Here  then  the  true  sense 
of  these  passages  is  not  one,  but  two  ;  and  yet  the  inten- 
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tion  or  meaning  is  not  on  this  account  the  least  obscured  or 
lost,  or  rendered  doubtful  and  unintelligible. 

He  will  say,  perhaps,  that  the  very  nature  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  in  both  cases,  determines  the  two  senses  here  explain¬ 
ed. — And  does  he  think  we  will  not  say  the  same  of  dou¬ 
ble  senses  in  the  prophecies  ?  It  is  true  he  seems  to  take 
it  for  granted  that  Judaism  and  Christianity  have  no  man¬ 
ner  of  relation  to  one  another  :  why  else  would  he  bring 
in  discredit  of  a  double  sense,  these  two  verses  of  Virgil, 

“  Hi  motus  animorum,  atque  hsec  certamina  taiita 

Pulveris  exigui  jactu  coraposta  quiescunt.” 

On  which  he  thus  descants  ; — The  words  are  determi¬ 
nate  and  clear. — Suppose  now  a  man  having  occasion  to 
speak  of  intermitting  fevers,  and  the  ruffle  of  a  man’s  spi¬ 
rits,  and  the  easy  cure  of  the  disorder  by  pulverized  bark, 
&c.  To  make  this  pertinent,  we  must  suppose  no  more  re¬ 
lation  between  the  fortunes  of  the  Jewish  Church  and  the 
Christian,  than  between  a  battle  uf  bees,  and  the  tumult  of 
the  animal  spirits:  if  this  were  not  his  meaning  it  will  be 
hard  to  know  what  was,  unless  to  show  his  happy  talent  at 
a  Parody. 

3.  His  next  argument  runs  thus — “If  God  is  disposed 
to  reveal  to  mankind  any  truths,  he  must  convey  them  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  may  be  understood.  If  he  speaks 
to  men,  he  must  condescend  to  their  infirmities  and  capa¬ 
cities.  Now  if  he  were  to  contrive  a  proposition  in  such 
a  manner,  that  the  same  proposition  should  relate  to  seve¬ 
ral  events;  the  consequence  would  be,  that  as  often  as 
events  happened  which  agreed  to  any  proposition,  so  often 
would  the  revelation  be  accomplished.  But  this  would 
only  serve  to  increase  the  confusion  of  men’s  minds,  and 
never  to  clear  up  any  prophecy  :  no  man  could  say  what 
was  intended  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  And  if  many  events 
were  intended,  it  would  be  the  same  thing  as  if  no  event 
was  intended  at  all.” 
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I  all  along  suspected  he  was  talking  against  what  he  did 
not  understand.  He  proposed  to  prove  the  absurdity  of  a 
double  or  secondary  sense  of  prophecies  ;  and  now  he  tells 
us  of  many  senses  ;  and  endeavours  to  show  how  this  would 
make  prophecy  useless.  But  sure  he  should  have  known, 
what  the  very  phrase  itself  intimates,  that  no  prophetic 
proposition  is  pretended  to  have  more  than  two  senses  : 
and  further,  that  the  subject  of  each  is  supposed  to  relate 
to  two  connected  and  successive  dispensations,  which  is  so 
far  from  creating  any  confusion  in  men’s  minds,  or  making 
a  prophecy  useless  that  it  cannot  but  strengthen  and  con¬ 
firm  our  belief  of,  and  give  double  evidence  to,  the  divini¬ 
ty  of  the  prediction.  On  the  contrary,  he  appears  to  think 
that  what  Orthodox  Divines  mean  by  a  second  sense,  is  the 
same  with  what  the  Scotch  Prophets  mean  by  a  second 
sight  ;  the  seeing  one  thing  after  another  as  long  as  the 
imagination  will  hold  out. 

4.  His  last  argument  is  :  “  Nor  is  it  any  ground  for 
such  a  supposition,  that  the  prophets  being  full  of  the  ideas 
of  the  Messiah,  and  his  glorious  kingdom,  made  use  of 
images  taken  from  thence,  to  express  the  points  upon 
which  they  had  occasion  to  speak.  From  whencesoever 
they  took  their  ideas,  yet  when  they  spoke  of  present  facts, 
it  was  present  facts  only,  that  were  to  be  understood.  Com¬ 
mon  language,  and  the  figures  of  it,  and  the  manner  of  ex¬ 
pression  ;  the  metaphors,  the  hyperboles,  and  all  the  usual 
forms  of  speech,  are  to  be  considered  :  and  if  the  occasions 
of  the  expression  are  taken  from  a  future  state,  yet  still  the 
proposition  is  to  be  interpreted  of  that  one  thing  to  which 
it  is  particularly  applied.” 

Orthodox  Divines  have  supported  the  reasonableness 
and  probability  of  double  senses  by  this  material  observa¬ 
tion,  that  the  inspired  Writers  were  full  of  the  ideas  of 
the  Christian  dispensation.  That  is,  there  being  a  close 
relation  between  the  Christian  and  the  Jewish,  of  which 
the  Christian  was  the  completion,  whenever  the  Prophets 
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spoke  of  any  of  the  remarkable  fortunes  of  the  one,  they 
interwove  with  it  those  of  the  other.  A  truth  which  no 
mar.  could  be  so  hardy  to  deny,  who  believes,  1.  That 
there  is  that  relation  between  the  two  religions  :  and  2. 
That  these  inspired  men  were  let  into  the  nature  and  fu¬ 
ture  fortunes  of  both.  See  now  in  what  manner  our  au¬ 
thor  represents  this  observation.  It  is  no  ground,  says  he, 
for  a  double  sense,  that  the  Prophets  were  full  of  the  ideas 
of  a  Messiah  and  his  glorious  kingdom,  and  made  use  of 
images  taken  from  thence;  (that  is,  that  they  ennobled 
their  style  by  their  habitual  contemplation  of  magnificent 
ideas.)  For,  (continues  he)  whencesoever  they  took  their 
ideas,  when  they  spoke  of  present  facts,  present  facts  alone 
were  to  be  understood.  Common  language  and  the  figures 
of  it,  &c.  Without  doubt,  from  such  a  fulness  of  ideas, 
as  only  raised  and  ennobled  their  style,  it  could  be  no 
more  concluded  that  they  meant  future  facts  when  they 
speak  of  present,  than  that  Virgil,  because  he  was  full  of 
the  magnficent  ideas  of  the  Roman  grandeur,  where  he 
says,  Priami  Imperium — Divum  Domus,  Ilium,  and  Ingens 
gloria  Teucrorum,  meant  Rome  as  well  as  Troy.  But 
what  is  all  this  to  the  purpose  ?  Orthodox  Divines  talk  of 
a  fulness  of  ideas  arising  from  the  Holy  Spirit’s  revealing 
the  mutual  dependency  and  future  fortunes  of  the  two  dis¬ 
pensations  ;  and  revealing  them  for  the  information,  so¬ 
lace,  and  support  of  the  Christian  Church  :  and  Dr. Sykes 
talks  of  a  fulness  of  ideas,  got,  nobody  knows  how,  and 
used,  nobody  knows  why,  to  raise  (I  think  he  says)  their 
style  and  ennoble  their  images.  Let  him  give  some  good 
account  of  this  representation,  and  then  we  may  be  able  to 
determine,  if  it  be  worth  the  trouble,  whether  he  here  put 
the  change  upon  himself  or  his  reader. 

From  hence,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  he  goes  on  to 
examine  particular  texts  urged  against  his  opinion  ; 
with  which  I  have  at  present  nothing  to  do  ;  first,  because 
the  proper  subject  of  this  section  is  the  general  nature  only 
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of  types  and  double  senses  :  and  secondly,  because  what 
room  I  have  to  spare,  on  this  head,  is  for  a  much  welcom- 
er  guest,  whom  I  am  now  returning  to,  the  original  au¬ 
thor  of  these  profound  reasonings,  Mr.  Collins  himself. 

To  proceed.  We  have  shown  that  types  and  seconda¬ 
ry  senses  are  rational,  logical,  and  scholastic  modes  of  in¬ 
formation  ;  that  they  were  expedient  and  highly  useful  un¬ 
der  the  Jewish  economy  ;  and  that  they  were  indeed  there. 

But  now  it  will  be  objected,  that,  as  far  as  relates  to 
the  Jewish  economy,  a  double  sense  may  be  allowed:  be¬ 
cause  the  affairs  of  that  dispensation  may  be  well  supposed 
to  be  in  the  thoughts  of  the  Prophet ;  but  it  is  unreasona¬ 
ble  to  make  one  of  the  senses  relate  to  a  different  and  re¬ 
mote  dispensation  never  in  his  thoughts.  For  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  (Mr.  Collins  assures  us)  seem  the 
most  plain  of  all  ancient  writings,  and  wherein  there  ap¬ 
pears  not  the  least  trace  of  a  typical  or  allegorical  intention 
in  the  authors  or  in  any  other  Jews  of  their  time. 

I  reply,  that  was  it  even  as  our  adversaries  suggest, 
that  all  the  prophecies,  which, we  say,  relate  to  Jesus,  relate 
to  him  only  in  a  secondary  sense  ;  and  that  there  were  no 
other  intimations  of  the  new  dispensation  but  what  such 
prophecies  convey  ;  it  would  not  follow  that  such  sense 
was  false  or  groundless.  And  this  1  have  clearly  shown 
in  the  account  of  their  nature,  origin,  and  use.  Thus 
much  I  confess,  that  without  miracles,  in  confirmation  of 
such  sense, some  of  them  would  with  difficulty  be  proved  to 
have  it;  because,  as  we  have  shown,  a  commodious  and 
designed  obscurity  attends  both  their  nature  and  their  use. 

But  then  this  let  me  add,  and  these  pretenders  to  rea¬ 
son  would  do  well  to  consider  it,  that  the  authority  of  su¬ 
perior  wisdom  as  rationally  determines  the  assent  to  the 
meaning  of  a  doubtful  proposition,  as  any  other  kind  of 
logical  evidence  whatsoever. 

But  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  We  say  further, 
1.  That  some  of  the  prophecies  relate  to  Jesus  in  a  prima- 
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ry  sense.  2.  That  besides  these,  there  are  in  the  Pro¬ 
phetic  Writings,  the  most  clear  and  certain  intimations  of 
the  Gospel  economy. 

I.  That  some  prophecies  relate  to  the  Messiah  in  a  pri¬ 
mary  sense,  has  been  invincibly  proved  by  a  very  learned 
prelate.*  I  shall  mention  therefore  but  one,  and  that  only 
because  our  adversary  has  made  some  remarks  upon  it, 
which  will  afford  an  occasion  for  further  illustration  of  the 
subject.  Jesus  says  of  John  the  Baptist — This  is  the  Eli¬ 
as  that  teas  to  come.  “  Wherein  (says  the  author  of 
the  Grounds,  &c.)  he  is  supposed  to  refer  to  these  words 
of  Malachi,  behold,  I  will  send  you  Elijah  the  Prophet 
before  the  coming  of  the  great  and  terrible  day  of  the 
Lord  ;  which,  according  to  their  literal  sense,  are  a  pro¬ 
phecy,  that  Elijah  or  Elias  was  to  come  in  person,  and 
therefore  not  literally  but  mystically  fulfilled  in  John  the 
Baptist.”  And  again,  in  his  Scheme  of  Literal  Prophe¬ 
cy  considered,  speaking  of  this  passage  of  Malachi,  he 
says,  “  But  to  cut  off  all  pretence  for  a  literal  prophecy, 
I  observe,  first,  that  the  literal  interpretation  of  this  place 
is,  that  Elias,  the  real  Elias  was  to  come.  And  is  it  not 
a  most  pleasant  literal  interpretation  to  make  Elias,  not 
signify  Elias,  but  somebody  who  resembled  him  in  quali¬ 
ties?—  Secondly,  I  observe,  that  the  Septuagint  Translat¬ 
ors  render  it,  Elias  the  Tishbite — and  that  the  Jews,  since 
Christ’s  time,  have  generally  understood,  from  the  passage 
before  us, that  Elias  is  to  come  in  person.  But  John  the  Bap¬ 
tist  himself,  who  must  be  supposed  to  know  who  he  was 
himself,  when  the  question  was  asked  him,  whether  he  was 
Elias,  denied  himself  to  be  Elias  ;  and  when  asked  who 
he  was,  said,  he  was  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wil¬ 
derness,  &c. ;  which  is  a  passage  taken  from  Isaiah.  ” 

1.  The  first  thing  observable  in  these  curious  remarks 
is,  that  this  great  Philosopher  and  Divine  did  not  so  much 
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as  understand  the  terms  of  the  question.  The  words, 
says  he,  according  to  their  literal  sense,  are  a  prophecy, 
that  Elijah  was  to  come  in  person,  and  therefore  not  lite¬ 
rally  but  mystically  fulfilled  in  John  the  Baptist.  He  did 
not  so  much  as  know  the  meaning  of  a  primary  and  se¬ 
condary  sense,  about  which  he  makes  all  this  bustle.  A 
secondary  sense  indeed  implies  a  figurative  interpretation; 
a  primary  implies  a  literal  :  but  yet  this  primary  sense  does 
not  exclude  figurative  ter.ns.  The  primary  or  literal  sense 
of  the  prophecy  in  question  is,  that  before  the  great  and 
terrible  day  of  the  Lord,  a  messenger  should  be  sent,  re¬ 
sembling  in  character  the  Prophet  Elijah  ;  this  messenger 
by  a  figure,  is  called  the  prophet  Elijah.  A  figure  of  the 
most  easy  and  natural  import;  and  of  especial  use  amongst 
the  Hebrews,  who  were  accustomed  to  denote  any  charac¬ 
ter  or  action  by  that  of  the  kind  which  was  become  most 
known  or  celebrated.  Thus  the  Prophet  Isaiah  :  “  And 
the  Lord  shall  utterly  destroy  the  tongue  of  the  Egyptian 
sea,  and  with  his  mighty  wind  shall  he  shake  his  hand  over 
the  river,  and  shall  smite  it  in  the  seven  streams.”* — Here 
a  second  passage  through  the  Red  sea  is  promised  in  literal 
terms  ;  but  who  therefore  will  say  that  this  is  the  literal 
meaning  ?  The  literal  meaning,  though  the  prophecy  be  in 
figurative  terms,  is  simply  redemption  from  bondage.  For 
Egypt,  in  the  Hebrew  phrase,  signified  a  place  of  bondage. 
Would  not  he  be  thought  an  admirable  interpreter  of  Virgil 
who  should  criticise  the  Roman  Poet  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  ? — Virgil  seems  the  most  plain  of  all  ancient  writings  : 
and  he  says, 

“Jam  redit  et  Virgo,'redeunt  Saturnia  regna.” 

which,  according  to  its  literal  meaning,  is,  that  the  Virgin 
returns,  and  old  Saturn  reigns  again,  in  person  :  and  there¬ 
fore  not  literally  but  mystically  fulfilled  in  the  justice  and 
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felicity  of  Augustus’  reign.  And  it  is  a  most  pleasant  li¬ 
teral  interpretation,  to  make  the  Virgin  and  Saturn  not  sig¬ 
nify  the  Virgin  and  Saturn,  but  somebody  who  resembled 
them  in  qualities.  Such  prate,  in  a  classical  critic,  would 
be  called  nonsense  in  every  language.  But  freethinking 
sanctifies  all  sorts  of  impertinence. — This  was  a  kind  of 
compound  blunder;  literal,  in  common  speech,  being  op¬ 
posed  both  to  figurative  and  to  spiritual  ;  and  mystical  sig¬ 
nifying  both  figurative  and  spiritual ;  he  confounded  the  dis¬ 
tinct  and  different  meanings  both  of  literal  and  mystical. 

He  goes  on — “  1  observe,  that  the  Septuagint  translators 
render  it  Elias  the  Tishbite — and  that  the  Jews,  since 
Christ’s  time,  have  generally  understood  from  this  passage, 
thatElias  is  to  come  in  person.  AndJohn  theBaptist  himself, 
who  must  be  supposed  to  knowT  who  he  was  himself,  when 
the  question  was  asked  him,  denied  himself  to  be  Elias.” 
Why  does  he  say,  since  Christ’s  time,  and  not  before, 
when  it  appears  to  be  before  as  well  as  since,  from  his  own 
account  of  the  translation  of  the  Septuagint  ?  for  a  good 
reason.  We  should  then  have  seen  why  John  the  Baptist, 
when  asked,  denied  himself  to  be  Elias  ;  which  it  was  not 
Mr.  Collins’s  design  we  should  see  ;  if  indeed  we  do  not 
ascribe  too  much  to  his  knowledge  in  this  matter.  The 
case  stood  thus  :  at  the  time  of  the  Septuagint  translation, 
and  from  thence  to  the  time  of  Christ,  the  doctrine  of  a 
transmigration,  and  of  a  resurrection  of  the  body,  to  re¬ 
possess  the  land  of  Judea,  were  national  opinions  ;  which 
occasioned  the  Jews  by  degrees  to  understand  all  these 
sorts  of  figurative  expressions  literally.  Hence,  amongst 
their  many  visions,  this  was  one,  that  Elias  should  come 
again  in  person.  Which  shows  what  it  was  the  Jews  asked 
John  the  Baptist  ;  and  what  it  was  he  answered,  when  he 
denied  himself  to  be  Elias  :  Not  that  he  was  not  the  mes¬ 
senger  prophesied  of  by  Malachi  (for  his  pretending  to  be 
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that  messenger  evidently  occasioned  the  question)  but  that 
he  was  not,  nor  did  the  prophecy  imply  that  the  messen¬ 
ger  should  be,  Elias  in  person. 

2.  But  we  will  suppose  all  that  an  ingenuous  adversa¬ 
ry  can  ask —  “  That  most  of  the  prophecies  in  question  re¬ 
late  to  Jesus  in  a  secondary  sense  only  ;  the  rest  in  a  pri¬ 
mary,  but  expressed  in  figurative  terms  ;  which,  till  their 
completion,  threw  a  shade  over  their  meaning,  and  kept 
them  in  a  certain  degree  of  obscurity.”  Now,  to  show 
how  all  this  came  about,  will  add  still  further  light  to  this 
very  perplexed  question. 

We  have  seen,  from  the  nature  and  long  duration  of 
the  Jewish  economy,  that  the  prophecies  which  relate  to 
Jesus,  must  needs  be  darkly  and  enigmatically  delivered. 
We  have  seen  how  the  allegoric  mode  of  speech,  then 
much  in  use,  furnished  the  means,  by  what  we  call  a  dou¬ 
ble  sense  in  prophecies,  of  doing  this  with  all  the  requi¬ 
site  obscurity.  But  as  some  of  these  prophecies  by  their 
proper  light  alone,  without  the  confirmation  of  miracles, 
could  hardly  have  their  sublimer  sense  so  well  ascertained; 
to  render  all  opposers  of  the  Gospel  without  excuse,  it 
pleased  the  Holy  Spirit,  under  the  last  race  of  the  pro¬ 
phets,  to  give  credentials  to  the  mission  of  Jesus  by  pre¬ 
dictions  of  him  in  a  primary  and  literal  sense.  Yet  the 
Jewish  economy  being  to  continue  long,  there  still  remain¬ 
ed  the  same  necessity  of  a  covert  and  mysterious  convey¬ 
ance.  That  figurative  expression  therefore,  which  was 
before  employed  in  the  proposition,  was  now  used  in  the 
terms.  Hence,  the  prophecies  of  a  single  sense  come  to 
be  in  highly  figurative  words  :  as  before,  the  earlier  pro¬ 
phecies  of  a  double  sense  (which  had  a  primary  meaning 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Jewish  state,  and,  for  the  present  in¬ 
formation  of  that  people)  were  delivered  in  a  much  more 
simple  phrase. 

The  Jewish  doctors,  whose  obstinate  adherence,  not 
to  the  letter  of  the  law,  as  this  writer  ignorantly  or  frau- 
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dulently  suggests,  but  to  the  mystical  interpretations  of 
the  Cabala,  prevents  their  seeing  the  true  cause  of  this  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  language,  between  the  earlier  and  latter  pro¬ 
phets  ;  the  Jewish  doctors,  I  say,  are  extremely  perplex¬ 
ed  to  give  a  tolerable  account  of  this  matter.  What  they 
best  agree  in  is,  that  the  figurative  enigmatic  style  of  the 
later  prophets  (which  however  they  make  infinitely  more 
obscure  by  cabalistic  meanings,  than  it  really  is,  in  order 
to  evade  the  relation  which  the  predictions  have  to  Jesus) 
is  owing  to  the  declining  state  of  prophecy.  Every  pro¬ 
phet,  says  the  famous  Rabbi,  Joseph  Albo,  that  is  of  a 
strong,  sagacious,  and  piercing  understanding,  will  ap¬ 
prehend  the  thing  nakedly  without  any  similitude  ;  whence 
it  comes  to  pass  that  all  his  sayings  are  distinct  and  clear, 
and  free  from  all  obscurity,  having  a  literal  truth  in  them: 
But  a  prophet  of  an  inferior  rank  or  degree,  his  words  are 
obscure,  enwrapped  in  riddles  and  parables  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  have  not  a  literal  but  allegorical  truth  contained  in 
them.*  And  indeed  our  fictitious  Rabbi  seems  to  have 
had  as  little  knowledge  of  this  matter  as  the  other  ;  for  in 
answer  to  what  Mr.  Whiston,  who,  extravagant  as  he  was 
in  rejecting  all  double  senses,  yet  knew  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  secondary  and  enigmatic  prophecy,  which,  we 
shall  see,  Mr.  Collins  did  not,  in  answer,  1  say,  to  Mr. 
Whiston,  who  observed  “that  the  prophecies  (meaning  the 
primary)  which  relate  to  Christianity  are  covered,  mys* 
tical  and  enigmatical,”  replies,  “  this  is  exactly  equal  mys¬ 
ticism  with,  and  just  as  remote  from  the  real  literal  sense 
as  the  mysticism  of  the  allegorists  (i.  e.  the  contenders  for 
a  double  sense)  and  is  altogether  as  obscure  to  the  under¬ 
standing.  t”  His  argument  against  secondary  senses  is,  that 
they  are  unscholastic  and  enthusiastical.  Mr.  Whiston, 
to  humour  him,  presents  him  with  direct  and  primary 
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prophecies,  but  tells  him,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  ex¬ 
pressed  in  covered,  mystical,  and  enigmatic  terms.  This 
will  not  satisfy  him  ;  it  is  no  better  than  the  mysticism  of 
the  allegorists.  How  so  ?  We  may  think  perhaps,  that 
he  would  pretend  to  prove,  because  his  argument  requires 
he  should  prove,  that  enigmatical  expressions  are  as  un¬ 
scholastic  and  enthusiastical  as  secondary  senses.  No  such 
matter.  All  he  says  is,  that  they  are  as  obscure  to  the 
understanding.  But  obscurity  is  not  his  quarrel  with  se¬ 
condary  senses.  He  objects  to  them  as  unscholastic  and 
enthusiastical.  But  here  lay  the  difficulty  ;  no  man, 
who  pretended  to  any  language,  could  affirm  this,  of  fig¬ 
urative,  enigmatical  expressions  ;  he  was  forced  therefore 
to  have  recourse  to  his  usual  refuge,  obscurity. 

It  is  true,  he  says,  these  mystical  enigmatic  prophecies 
(as  Mr.  Whiston  calls  them)  are  equally  remote  from  the 
real  literal  sense,  as  the  mysticism  of  the  Allegorists.  But 
this  is  only  a  repetition  of  the  blunder  exposed  above, 
where  he  could  not  distinguish  between  the  literal  sense  of 
a  term,  and  the  literal  sense  of  a  proposition.  And  how 
gross  that  ignorance  is  we  may  see  by  the  following  in¬ 
stance.  Isaiah  says,  “  the  wolf  also  shall  dwell  with  the 
lamb,  and  the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid  ;  and 
the  calf,  and  the  young  lion,  and  the  falling  together,  and  a 
little  child  shall  lead  them.”*  Now  I  will  take  it  for  grant¬ 
ed  that  his  followers  understand  this,  as  Grotius  does,  of 
the  profound  peace  which  was  to  follow  after  the  times  of 
Senacherib,  under  Ilezekiah  :  but  though  the  terms  be 
mystical,  yet  sure  they  call  this  the  literal  sense  of  the  pro¬ 
phecy  :  for  Grotius  makes  the  mystical  sense  to  refer  to  the 
Gospel.  Mr.  Whiston,  I  suppose,  denies  that  this  has  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  times  of  Hezekiah,  but  that  it  refers 
to  those  of  Christ  only.  Is  not  his  interpretation  therefore 
literal  as  well  as  that  of  Grotius?  unless  it  immediately 
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becomes  oddly  typical,  unscholastic,  and  enthusiastical,  as 
soon  as  ever  Jesus  comes  into  the  question. 

11.  But  now,  besides  the  literal  primary  prophecies 
concerning  the  person  of  Jesus,  we  say,  in  the  second 
place,  that  there  are  others,  which  give  a  primary  and  di¬ 
rect  intimation  of  the  change  of  the  dispensation.  Isai¬ 
ah  foretels  great  mercies  to  the  Jewish  people,  in  a  future 
age  ;  which,  though  represented  by  such  metaphors  as 
bore  analogy  to  the  blessings  peculiar  to  the  Jewish  econo¬ 
my,  yet,  to  show  that  they  were  indeed  different  from 
what  the  figurative  terms  alludes  to,  the  prophet  at  the 
same  time  adds,  “  my  thoughts  are  not  as  your  thoughts, 
neither  are  your  ways  my  ways,  saith  the  Lord.”  This 
surely  implies  a  different  dispensation.  That  the  change 
was  from  carnal  to  spiritual,  is  elegantly  intimated  in  the 
subjoining  words, — “  for  as  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the 
earth,  so  are  my  ways  higher  than  thy  ways,  and  my 
thoughts  than  thy  thoughts.”  But  this  higher  a  d  more 
excellent  dispensation  is  more  plainly  revealed  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  figure  ;  instead  of  the  thorn  shall  come  up  the  fir- 
tree,  and  instead  of  the  brier  shall  come  the  myrtle-tree  ; 
i.  e.  the  new  religion  shall  as  far  excel  the  old,  as  the  fir- 
tree  does  the  thorn,  or  the  myrtle  tree  the  brier.  In  a 
following  prophecy  he  shows  the  extent  of  this  new  religi¬ 
on  as  here  he  had  shewn  its  nature  ;  that  it  was  to  spi  cad 
beyond  Judea,  and  to  take  in  the  whole  race  of  mankind, 
— the  Gentiles  shall  come  to  thy  light,  and  kings  to  the 
brightness  of  thy  rising,  &.c  Which  idea  the  prophet 
Zephaniah  expresses  in  so  strong  a  manner,  as  to  leave  no 
room  for  evasion  :  “The  Loru  will  be  terrible  unto  them, 
for  he  wiil  famish  all  the  gods  of  the  earth  ;  and  men  shall 
worship  him  every  one  from  his  place,  even  all  the  isles 
of  the  Gentiles.”  The  expression  is  noble,  and  alludes  to 
the  popular  superstitions  ol  l  aganisn.,  which  conceived  that 
their  gods  were  nourished  by  the  steam  ol  sacrifices.  But 
wher.  were  the  Bugan  gods  thus  famished,  but  in  the  first 
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ages  of  Christianity? — Every  one  from  his  place  ;  that  is, 
they  were  not  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  worship  — Even 
all  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles:  but  when  did  these  worship 
the  God  of  Israel,  every  one  from  his  place,  before  the 
preaching  of  the  apostles  ?  Then  indeed  their  speedy  and 
general  conversion  distinguished  them  from  the  rest  of  the 
nations. 

But  Isaiah,  as  he  goes  on,  is  still  more  explicit,  and 
declares,  in  direct  terms,  that  the  dispensation  should  be 
changed:  “Behold,  I  create  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth; 
and  the  former  shall  not  be  remembered,  nor  come  into 
mind.”  This  in  the  prophetic  style,  means  a  new  religion 
and  a  new  law  ;  the  Metaphors,  as  we  have  shown  else¬ 
where,  being  taken  from  hieroglyphical  expression.  To 
make  it  still  more  clear,  I  observe  further,  the  prophet 
goes  on  in  declaring  the  change  of  the  sanction  ;  a  neces¬ 
sary  consequence  of  the  change  of  the  dispensation — “  there 
shall  be  no  more  thence  an  infant  of  days,  nor  an  old  man 
that  hath  not  filled  his  days  :  For  the  child  shall  die  an 
hundred  years  old,  but  the  sinner  being  an  hundred  years 
old  shall  be  accursed  i.  e.  the  Jewish  sanction  of  tempo¬ 
ral  rewards  and  punishments  shall  be  no  longer  adminis¬ 
tered  in  an  extraordinary  manner  :  For  we  must  remem¬ 
ber,  that  long  life  for  obedience,  and  sudden  and  imma¬ 
ture  death  for  transgressions,  bore  an  eminent  part  in  their 
rewards  and  punishments  :  now  these  are  expressly  said 
to  be  abrogated  in  the  dispensation  promised,  it  being  de¬ 
clared  that  the  virtuous,  though  dying  untimely,  should 
be  as  if  they  had  lived  an  hundred  years  ;  and  sinners, 
though  living  to  an  hundred  years,  as  if  they  had  died 
untimely. 

The  very  same  prophecy  in  Jeremiah,  deliveied  in  less 
figurative  terms,  ascertains  this  interpretation  beyond  all 
possible  cavil  :  “  Behold  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord, 
that  I  will  make  a  new  covenant  with  the  house  of  Israel, 
and  with  the  house  of  Judah,  not  according  to  the  coven- 
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ant  that  I  made  with  their  fathers,  in  the  day  that  I  took 
them  by  the  hand,  to  bring  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt. 
But.  this  shall  be  the  covenant  that  I  will  make  with  the 
house  of  Israel,  after  those  days,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will 
put  my  law  in  their  inward  parts,  and  write  it  in  their 
hearts.  ” 

What  Isaiah  figuratively  calls  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth,  Jeremiah  simply  and  literally  names  a  new  coven¬ 
ant.  And  what  kind  of  covenant?  not  such  an  one  as 
was  made  with  their  fathers.  This  was  declarative  enough 
of  its  nature  ;  yet  to  prevent  mistakes*  he  gives  as  well  a 
positive  as  negative  description  of  it  :  this  shall  he  the 
covenant,  I  will  put  my  law  in  their  inward  parts,  & c.;  i. 
e.  this  law  shall  he  spiritual,  as  the  other,  given  to  their 
fathers,  was  carnal  :  for  the  Jewish  law  did  not  scrutinize 
the  heart,  but  rested  in  external  obedience  and  observan¬ 
ces. 

Lastly,  to  crown  the  whole,  I  observe  that  Jeremiah 
too,  like  Isaiah,  ascertains  the  argument  by  declaring,  at 
the  same  time,  the  change  of  the  sanction:  “In  those 
days  they  shall  say  no  more,  the  fathers  have  eaten  a  sour 
grape,  and  the  children’s  teeth  are  set  on  edge.  But  every 
one  shall  die  for  his  own  iniquity,  every  man  that  eateth 
the  sour  grape,  his  teeth  shall  he  set  on  edge.”  For  we 
know  it  to  have  been  part  of  the  sanction  of  the  Jewish 
law,  that  children  should  hear  the  iniquity  of  their  fath¬ 
ers,  &c. ;  a  mode  of  punishing,  which  has  been  already  ex¬ 
plained  and  justified. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  if  you  will  believe  our  ad¬ 
versary,  the  hooks  of  the  Old  Testament  seem  the  most 
plain  of  all  ancient  writings,  and  wherein  there  appears 
not.  the  least  trace  of  a  typical  or  allegorical  intention  in 
tire  authors,  or  in  any  other  Jews  of  their  times.  He 
that  answers  a  free-thinker  has  a  line  time  of  it.  Not  the 
least  trace  of  a  typical  or  allegorical  intention  !  he  might 
as  well  have  said,  there  is  no  trace  of  poetry  in  Virgil,  01 
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of  eloquence  in  Cicero.  But  there  is  none,  he  says,  eith¬ 
er  in  the  authors,  or  in  any  other  Jews  of  their  times. 
To  both  which  assertions  this  single  text  of  Ezekiel  will 
serve  for  a  confutation — “  Ah  Lord!  they  say  of  me,  doth 
he  not  speak  parables?”  The  prophet  complains  that  the 
fruitlessness  of  his  mission  proceeded  from  the  people’s 
regarding  him  as  speaking  of  mysterious  things,  not  under¬ 
stood  by  them.  The  author  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus, 
who  is  reasonably  supposed  to  have  been  contemporary 
with  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  speaks  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
as  fully  fraught  with  typical  and  allegoric  wisdom  :  “  He 

that  giveth  his  mind  to  the  law  of  the  Most  High,  and  is 
occupied  in  the  meditation  thereof,  will  seek  out  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  ancients,  and  be  occupied  in  prophecies.  He 
will  keep  the  sayings  of  the  renowned  men,  and  where 
subtile  parables  are,  he  will  be  there  also.  He  will  seek 
out  the  secrets  of  grave  sentences,  and  be  conversant  in 
dark  parables.”  Hence  it  appears,  that  prophecies  were 
not  so  plain  as  our  author  represents  them,  and  that  their 
obscurity  arose  from  their  having  typical  or  allegorical  in¬ 
tentions  ;  which  figures  too  related  not  to  the  present,  but 
to  a  future  dispensation,  as  is  further  seen  from  what  Eze¬ 
kiel  says  in  another  Place: — “Son  of  Man,  behold!  they 
of  the  house  of  Israel  say,  the  vision  that  he  seeth  is  for 
many  days  to  come,  and  he  prophesieth  of  the  times  that 
are  far  off.”  So  that  those  people  to  whom  the  prophecies 
were  so  plain,  and  who  understood  them  to  respect  their 
own  times  only,  without  any  typical  or  allegorical  mean¬ 
ing,  complain  of  obscurities,  and  consider  them  as  refer¬ 
ring  to  very  remote  times.  But  I  am  ashamed  to  dwell 
so  long  on  so  evident  a  truth.  The  English  Bible  lies 
open  to  every  free-thinker  of  Great  Britain,  where  they 
may  read  it  that  will,  and  understand  it  that  can. 

As  for  such  writers,  as  the  author  of  the  Grounds  and 
Reasons,  to  say  the  truth,  one  would  never  wish  to  see 
them  otherwise  employed  ;  but  when  so  great  and  good  a 
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man  as  Grotius  has  unwarily  contributed  to  the  dotages  of 
infidelity,  this  is  such  a  misadventure  as  one  cannot  regard 
but  with  the  utmost  pity  and  concern. 

This  excellent  person,  for  it  is  not  to  be  disguised,  has 
made  it  his  constant  endeavour,  throughout  his  whole  com¬ 
ment  on  the  Prophets,  to  find  a  double  sense  even  in  these 
direct  prophecies  which  relate  to  Jesus;  and  to  turn  the 
primary  sense  upon  the  affairs  of  the  Jewish  dispensation, 
allowing  them  to  relate  to  Jesus  only  in  a  secondary  ;  and 
by  that  affected  strain  of  criticism,  has  done  almost  as  much 
harm  to  Revelation  as  his  other  writings  have  done  it  ser¬ 
vice:  not  for  any  strength  there  is  in  his  interpretations  ; 
for  this  and  his  Comment  on  the  Apocalypse,  are  the  op- 
probium  of  his  great  learning,  but  only  for  the  name  they 
carry  with  them.  I  am  the  freer  in  my  censure,  because 
I  can  prove  what  I  say. 

The  principle  which  Grotius  went  upon,  in  commenting 
on  the  Bible  ,was,  that  it  should  be  interpreted  on  the  same 
rules  of  criticism  that  men  use  in  the  study  of  all  other  an- 
ci  nt  writings.  Nothing  could  be  more  reasonable  than 
his  principle  :  but  unluckily  he  deceived  himself  in  the 
application  of  it.  These  rules  teach  us,  the  genius,  purpose, 
and  authority  of  the  writer  should  be  carefully  studied. 
Under  the  head  of  his  authority  it  is  to  be  considered, 
whether  he  be  a  mere  human  or  an  inspired  writer.  Thus 
far  Grotius  went  right  :  he  examined  that  authority  ; 
and  pronounced  the  writer*  to  be  inspired,  and  the  pro¬ 
phecies  divine  :  But  when  he  came  to  apply  these  premi¬ 
ses,  he  utterly  forgot  his  conclusion  ;  and  interpreted  the 
prophecies  by  rules  very  different  from  what  the  confes¬ 
sion  of  their  divine  original  required  :  for  seeing  them 
pronounced  by  Jewish  prophets,  occupied  in  Jewish  affairs, 
he  concluded  their  sole  object  was  Jewish  ;  and  conse¬ 
quently  that  the  proper  sense  of  the  prophecies  referred  to 
these  only.  But  this  was  falling  back  from  one  of  the 
grounds  he  went  upon,  that  the  writers  w  ere  inspired :  for 
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his  interpretation  was  only  reasonable  on  the  supposition 
that  these  writers  prophesied  in  the  very  manner  which 
the  Pagans  understood  their  prophets  sometimes  to  have 
done,  by  a  natural  sagacity:  for,  on  the  allowance  of  a 
real  inspiration,  it  was  God,  and  not  the  writer,  who  was 
the  proper  author  of  the  prophecy  ;  and  to  understand  his 
purpose,  which  the  rules  of  interpretation  requires  us  to 
seek,  we  must  examine  the  nature,  reason,  and  end  of 
that  religion  which  he  gave  to  the  Jews  :  for  on  these, 
common  sense  assures  us,  the  meaning  of  the  prophecies 
must  be  entirely  regulated.  Now  if,  on  enquiry,  it  should 
be  found,  that  this,  which  Grotius  admitted  for  a  divine 
dispensation,  was  only  preparatory  of  another  more  per¬ 
fect,  it  would  then  appear  not  to  be  improbable  that  some 
of  these  prophecies  might  relate,  in  their  literal,  primary, 
and  immediate  sense,  to  that  more  perfect  dispensation. 
And  whether  they  did  so  or  not  was  to  be  determined  by 
the  joint  evidence  of  the  context,  and  of  the  nature  of 
God’s  whole  dispensation  to  mankind,  so  far  forth  as  it 
is  discoverable  to  us.  But  Grotius,  instead  of  making  the 
matter  thus  reasonaoly  problematical,  and  to  be  determin¬ 
ed  by  evidence,  determined  first,  and  laid  it  down  as  a 
kind  of  principle,  that  the  prophecies  related  directly  and 
properly  to  Jewish  affairs  :  and  into  this  system  he  with¬ 
drew  all  his  explanations.  This,  as  we  say,  was  falsely 
applying  a  true  rule  of  interpretation.  He  went  on  this 
reasonable  ground,  that  the  prophecies  should  be  inter¬ 
preted  like  all  other  ancient  writings  :  and  on  examining 
their  authority,  he  found  them  to  be  truly  divine.  When 
he  ha.l  gone  thus  far,  he  then  preposterously  went  back 
again,  and  commented  as  if  they  were  confessed  to  be 
merely  human  :  the  consequence  was,  that  several  of  his 
criticisms,  to  speak  of  them  only  as  the  performance  of 
a  man  of  learning,  are  so  forced,  unnatural,  and  absurd, 
so  opposed  to  the  rational  cannons  of  interpretation,  that. 
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I  will  venture  to  affirm  they  are,  in  all  respects,  the  worst 
that  ever  came  from  the  hand  of  an  acute  and  able  critic. 

Having  now  proved  that  the  principles  Mr.  Collins 
went  upon,  were  in  themselves  false  and  extravagant,  we 
have  little  reason  to  regard  how  he  used  them.  But  as 
this  extraordinary  writer  was  as  great  a  free-thinker  in  lo¬ 
gic  as  in  divinity,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  show  the 
fashionable  world  what  sort  of  men  they  have  chosen  for 
their  guides,  to  lead  them  from  their  religion,  when  they 
would  no  longer  have  any  to  direct  them  to  it. 

His  argument  against  what  he  calls  typical,  allegorical, 
but  properly  secondary  senses,  stands  thus  : — Christianity 
pretends  to  derive  itself  from  Judaism.  Jesus  appeals  to 
the  religious  books  of  the  Jews  as  prophesying  of  his  mis¬ 
sion.  None  of  these  prophecies  can  be  understood  of  him 
but  in  a  typical,  allegoric  sense.  Now  that  sense  is  ab¬ 
surd,  and  contrary  to  all  scholastic  rules  of  interpretation. 
Christianity,  therefore,  not  being  really  predicted  of  in  the 
Jewish  writings,  is  consequently  false.  The  contestible 
proposition,  on  which  the  whole  argument  rests,  is,  that  a 
typical  or  allegoric  sense  is  absurd,  and  contrary  to  all  scho¬ 
lastic  rules  of  interpretation. 

Would  the  reader  now  believe  that  Mr.  Collins  him¬ 
self  has  in  this  very  book  given  a  thorough  confutation  of 
his  own  proposition  ?  Yet  this  he  has  done,  and,  contrary 
too,  to  his  usual  way  of  reasoning,  in  a  very  convincing 
manner  ;  by  showing,  from  the  universal  practice  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  that  a  typical  or  allegorical  sense  is  agreeable  to 
the  logical,  scholastic  rules  of  Interpretation.  For  he 
says, — “  Allegory  was  much  in  use  amongst  the  Pagans, 
being  cultivated  by  many  of  the  philosophers  themselves,  as 
well  as  theologians.  By  some  as  the  method  ol  delivering 
doctrines  ;  but  by  most  as  the  method  of  explaining  away 
what,  according  to  the  letter,  appeared  absurd  in  the  an¬ 
cient  fables  or  histories  of  their  gods.  Religion  itself  was 
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deemed  a  mysterious  tiling;  amongst  the  Pagans,  and  not 
to  be  publicly  and  plainly  declared.  Wherefore  it  was 
never  simply  represented  to  the  people,  but  was  most 
obscurely  delivered,  and  veiled  under  allegories,  or  para¬ 
bles,  or  hieroglyphics  ;  and  especially  among  the  Egypt¬ 
ians,  Chaldeans,  and  the  Oriental  nations. — They  allego¬ 
rized  many  things  of  nature,  and  particularly  the  heavenly 
bodies. — They  allegorized  all  their  ancient  fables  and 
stories,  and  pretended  to  discover  in  them  the  secrets  of 
natural  philosophy,  medicine,  politics,  and  in  a  word  all 
arts  and  sciences.  The  works  of  Homer  in  particular  have 
furnished  infinite  materials  for  ail  sorts  of  allegorical  com¬ 
mentators  to  work  upon. — The  ancient  Greek  poets  were 
reputed  to  involve  divine,  and  natural,  and  historical  no¬ 
tions  of  their  gods  under  mystical  and  parabolical  expres¬ 
sions — The  Pythagorean  philosophy  was  wholly  deliver¬ 
ed  in  mystical  language,  the  signification  whereof  was  en¬ 
tirely  unknown  to  the  world  abroad — The  Stoic  philoso¬ 
phers  are  particularly  famous  for  allegorizing  the  whole 
heathen  Theology — We  have  several  treatises  of  heathen 
philosophers  on  the  subject  of  allegorical  interpretation.” 

If  now  this  kind  of  allegorizing,  which  involved  the 
proposition  in  a  double  sense,  was  in  use  amongst  the  Pa¬ 
gan  oracles,  divines,  philosophers  and  poets,  is  not  the 
understanding  ancient  writings  allegorically,  or  in  a  dou¬ 
ble  sense,  agreeable  to  all  rational,  scholastic  rules  of  in¬ 
terpretation  ?  Surely,  as  much  so  as  the  understanding 
mere  metaphorical  expressions  in  a  tropical  signification  : 
whose  propriety  no  one  ever  yet  called  in  question.  For 
the  sense  of  propositions  is  imposed  as  arbitrarily  as  the 
sense  of  words.  And  if  men,  in  the  communication  of 
their  thoughts,  agree  to  give,  on  some  occasions,  a  double 
sense  to  proposit.ons,  as  well  as  on  others,  a  single,  the 
interpreting  the  first  in  two  meanings  is  as  agreeable  to  all 
scholastic  rules,  as  interpreting  the  other  in  one  :  and 
propositions,  with  a  double  and  single  sense,  are  as  easily 
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distinguishable  from  each  other,  by  the  help  of  the  con¬ 
text,  as  words  with  a  literal  and  figurative  meaning.  But 
this  great  philosopher  seems  to  have  imagined,  that  the 
single  sense  of  a  proposition  was  imposed  by  nature  ;  and 
that  therefore,  giving  them  a  double  meaning  was  the  same 
offence  against  reason  as  the  deviating  fiom  the  unity  of 
pure  Theism  into  Polytheism  :  and,  consequently,  that  the 
universal  lapse  into  allegory  and  idolatry  rendered  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  of  them  the  less  absurd. 

I  say,  he  seems  to  think  so.  More  one  cannot  say  of 
such  a  writer.  Besides,  he  seems  to  think  otherwise, 
where,  in  another  place,  as  if  aware  that  use  would  res¬ 
cue  a  double  sense  from  his  irrational  and  unscholastic 
censure,  he  endeavours  to  prove,  that  the  Jews,  during 
the  prophetic  period,  did  not  use  this  allegoric  way  of 
expression.  Now  if  we  be  right  in  this  last  conjecture 
about  his  meaning,  he  abuses  the  terms  he  employs,  un¬ 
der  a  miserable  quibble  ;  and,  by  scholastic  and  unschol¬ 
astic  rules,  only  means  interpreting  in  a  single  or  a  double 
sense. 

The  reader  perhaps  will  be  curious  to  know  how  it 
happened,  that  this  great  reasoner  should,  all  at  once,  over¬ 
throw  what  he  had  been  so  long  labouring  to  build.  This 
fatal  issue  of  his  two  books  of  the  Grounds, &c.  and  Scheme, 
&c.  had  these  causes  : 

1.  He  had  a  pressing  and  immediate  objection  to  re¬ 
move.  And,  as  he  had  no  great  stock  of  argument,  and 
but  small  forecast,  any  thing,  at  a  plunge,  would  be  re¬ 
ceived,  which  came  to  his  relief. 

The  objection  was  this,  “That  the  allegorical  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  the  Apostles  were  not  designed  for  absolute  proofs 
of  Christianity,  but  for  arguments  ad  homines  only  to  the 
Jews,  who  were  accustomed  to  that  way  of  reasoning.” 
Thus,  he  himself  tells  us,  some  divines  are  accustomed  to 
talk.  He  gives  them  indeed  a  solid  answer;  but  he  dreams 
not  of  the  consequence.  He  says,  this  allegoric  reasoning 
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was  common  to  all  mankind.  Was  it  so  ?  then  the  grand 
proposition  on  which  his  whole  work  supports  itself  is 
entirely  overthrown.  For  if  all  mankind  used  it,  the 
method  must  needs  be  rational  and  scholastic.  But  this 
he  was  not  aware  of.  What  kept  him  in  the  dark,  was 
his  never  being  able  to  distinguish  between  the  use  and  the 
abuse  of  this  mode  of  information.  These  two  things  he 
perpetually  confounds;  the  Pagan  Oracles  delivered  them¬ 
selves  in  allegories—  this  was  the  use  :  their  later  divines 
turned  all  their  religion  into  allegory — this  was  the  abuse. 
The  elder  Pythagoreans  gave  their  precepts  in  allegory  — 
this  was  the  use  :  the  later  Stoics  allegorized  every  thing 
— this  was  the  abuse.  Homer  had  some  allegories — this 
was  the  use  :  his  commentators  turned  all  to  allegory — 
and  this  again  was  the  abuse.  But  though  he  has  talked  so 
much  of  these  things,  yet  he  knew  no  more  of  them  than 
old  John  Bunyan  ;  whose  honester  ignorance,  joined  to  a 
good  meaning,  disposed  him  to  admire  that  which  the 
malignity  of  our  author’s  folly  inclined  him  to  decry  :  and 
each  in  the  like  ridiculous  extreme. 

2.  But  the  other  cause  of  this  subversion  of  his  own 
system  was  the  delight  he  took  to  blacken  the  sple  nlour  of 
religion.  He  supposed,  we  may  be  sure,  it  would  prove 
an  effectual  discredit  to  Revelation,  to  have  it  seen,  that 
there  was  this  conformity  between  the  Pagan  and  Jewish 
method  of  delivering  religion  and  morality.  His  attempt 
hath  been  already  exposed  as  it  deserves.  But  in  this  in¬ 
stance  it  labours  under  much  additional  folly.  For  the 
different  reasons  which  induced  the  propagators  of  Pagan¬ 
ism,  and  the  Author  of  Judaism,  to  employ  the  same 
method  of  information,  are  obvious  to  the  meanest  capa¬ 
city,  if  advanced  but  so  far  in  the  knowledge  of  nature 
to  know,  that  different  ends  are  very  commonly  prosecut¬ 
ed  by  the  same  means.  The  Pagans  allegorized  in  order 
to  hide  the  weakness  and  absurdities  of  their  national  reli¬ 
gions  ;  the  author  of  Judaism  allegorized  in  order  to  pre- 
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pare  his  followers  for  the  reception  of  a  more  perfect  dis¬ 
pensation,  founded  on  Judaism,  which  was  preparatory 
of  it  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  to  prevent  their  premature 
rejection  of  Judaism,  under  which  they  were  still  to  be 
long  exercised. 

Thus  we  see  how  this  formidable  enemy  of  our  faith 
has  himself  overturned  his  whole  argument  by  an  unwary 
answer  to  an  occasional  objection.  But  this  is  but  one, 
of  a  work  full  of  contradictions.  I  have  no  occasion  to 
be  particular,  after  removing  his  main  principles  ;  yet, 
for  the  reader’s  diversion,  I  shall  give  him  a  taste  of  them. 
In  his  Slst.  page,  he  says  ;  “And  there  has  been  for  a  long 
time,  and  is  at  this  time  as  little  use  of  allegory  in  those 
respects  amongst  them  (the  Jews)  as  there  seems  to  have 
been  during  the  time  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were 
written,  which  seem  the  most  plain  of  all  ancient  writings, 
and  wherein  there  appears  not  the  least  trace  of  a  typical 
or  allegorical  intention  in  the  authors,  or  in  any  other 
Jews  of  their  tin.es.”  Yet  it  is  but  at  the  S5th  page  that  we 
find  him  saying;  “And  in  this  (viz.  in  delivering  his  philo¬ 
sophy  in  mystical  language)  Pythagoras  came  up  to  Solo¬ 
mon’s  character  of  wise  men.  who  dealt  in  dark  sayings, 
and  acted  not  much  unlike  the  most  divine  teacher  that 
ever  was.  Our  Saviour  spake  with  many  parables,”  &c. 
Now  it  seems,  it  was  Solomon’s  character  of  wise  men 
that  they  dealt  in  dark  sayings.  But  these  wise  men  were 
the  authors  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  And  yet  he  had 
but  just  before  assured  us,  that  the  books  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  seems  the  most  plain  of  all  ancient  writings,  and 
wherein  there  appears  not  the  least  trace  of  a  typical  or 
allegorical  intention  in  the  authors,  or  in  any  Jews  of  their 
times. 

Again,  in  his  pages  So,  86,  he  says,  “the  Pythago¬ 
rean  philosophy  was  wholly  delivered  in  mystical  lan¬ 
guage  ;  the  signification  whereof  was  entirely  unknown 
to  the  world  abroad,  and  but  gradually  explained  to  those 
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of  the  sect,  as  they  grew  into  years,  or  were  proper  to 
be  informed — the  Stoic  philosophers  were  particularly  fa¬ 
mous  for  allegorizing — we  have  several  treatises  of  heathen 
philosophers  on  the  subject  of  allegorical  interpretation — 
and  from  philosophers,  Platonists  and  Stoics,  the  famous 
Origen  is  said  to  have  derived  a  great  deal  of  his  skill  in  al¬ 
legorizing  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.”  This  he 
says,  and  yet  at  the  94th  page  he  tells  us,  “  That  th^ 
Apostles,  and  particularly  St.  Paul,  wholly  discarded  all 
other  methods  of  reasoning  used  by  philosophers,  except 
the  allegorical  :  and  set  tnat  up  as  the  true  and  only  rea¬ 
soning  proper  to  bring  all  men  to  the  faith  of  Christ  :  and 
the  Gemiles  were  to  be  wholly  beat  out  of  the  literal  way 
of  arguing,  and  to  argue  as  became  Jews.  And  the  event 
of  preaching  the  Gospel  has  been  suited  to  matters  con¬ 
sidered  in  this  view  and  light.  For  we  know  that  the 
wise  did  not  receive  the  Gospel  at  first,  and  that  the}’ 
were  the  latest  converts  :  Which  plainly  arose  from  their 
using  maxims  of  reasoning  and  disputing  wholly  opposite 
to  those  of  Christians.”  By  these  wise,  can  be  meant  none 
but  the  Pagan  philosophers  :  and  these,  according  to  our 
author,  were  altogether  given  up  to  mystery  and  allegory. 
Yet  St.  Paul,  and  the  rest  of  the  Apostles,  who,  he  says, 
were  likewise  given  up  to  the  same  method,  could  make 
no  converts  amongst  these  wise  men.  Why  ?  It  would  now 
methinks  have  suited  his  talents  as  well  as  temper,  to  have 
told  us,  it  was  because  two  of  a  trade  could  not  agree:  No, 
says  this  incomparable  logician,  it  was  because  the  phi¬ 
losophers  used  maxims  of  reasoning  and  disputing  wholly 
opposite  to  the  Christians. 

What  now  but  the  name  and  authority  of  freethinking 
could  hinder  such  a  writer  from  becoming  the  contempt 
of  all  who  know  either  how  to  make,  or  to  understand  an 
argument  ?  These  men  profane  the  light  they  receive  from 
Revelation  in  employing  it  to  rob  the  treasures  of  the  sane- 
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tuary.  But  religion  arrests  them  in  the  manner,  and 
pronounces  one  common  doom  upon  the  whole  race. 

“  — Ne  ignis  noster  facinori  praeluceat. 

Per  quera  colendos  censuit  Hietas  Deos, 

Veto  esse  tale  luminis  commehcium.”* 

Hence  the  fate  that  attends  them  all,  in  the  inseparable 
connection  between  impiety  and  blundering;  which  al¬ 
ways  follow  one  another  as  the  crime  and  the  punishment. 

If  it  be  asked  then,  what  it  is  that  hath  so  strangely 
prejudiced  our  modern  reasoners against  this  ancient  mode 
of  information  by  typical  and  secondary  senses?  I  answer, 
the  folly  of  fanatics,  who  have  abused  it  in  support  of  the 
most  abominable  nonsense.  But  how  unreasonable  is  this 
prejudice  !  Was  there  ever  any  thing  rational  or  excellent 
amongst  men  that  hath  not  been  thus  abused  ?  Is  it  any 
disparagement  to  the  method  of  geometers,  that  some  con¬ 
ceited  writers  on  morality  and  religion  have  of  late  taken 
it  up,  to  give  an  air  of  weight  and  demonstration  to  the 
whimsii-s  of  pedantic  importance  ?  Is  there  no  truth  of  na¬ 
ture,  or  reasonableness  of  art,  in  grammatical  construction, 
because  cabalistic  dunces  have  in  every  age  abused  it  to 
pervert  all  human  meaning  ?  We  might  as  well  say  that 
the  ancient  Egyptians  did  not  write  in  hieroglyphics,  be¬ 
cause  Kircher,  who  endeavoured  to  explain  them,  hath 
given  us  nothing  but  his  own  visions,  as  that  the  ancient 
Jews  had  not  types  and  secondary  senses,  because  modern 
enthusiasts  have  allegorized  their  whole  story. 
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CHAP.  I. 

Necessity  of  a  new  translation  urged  at  various  periods.  First 
proposed  under  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell.  Dr.  Gell. 
Anonymous  “  Essay  for  a  new  translation Pilkington’s 
Remarks.  Bishop  Lowth.  Archbishop  Seeker.  Dr.  Du- 
rell.  Lowth’ s  Isaiah.  Dr.  While  Dr.  Blayney.  Arch¬ 
bishop  Newcorne.  Mr.  Wintle.  Dr.  Kennicott  Dr  Ged- 
des.  Archbishop  Newcorne’ s  k‘  Historical  view.”  Bishop 
Horsley.  Mr.  S.  Greenaway. 

Our  authorized  Translation  of  the  Bible  has  been  ge¬ 
nerally  esteemed  an  able  and  accurate  version,  as  well  in 
other  nations  as  in  our  own.  Writers  however  of  no 
mean  rank  in  the  literary  world  have  represented  it  as  re¬ 
plete  with  defects  ;  a  representation,  of  which  ignorance 
and  malevolence  has  not  failed  to  take  full  advantage. 
But  granting,  what  however  I  by  no  means  admit,  the 
validity  of  the  objections  brought  against  it ;  yet  as  the 
defects  imputed  to  it  consist  of  supposed  inaccuracies, 
altogether  unimportant  in  their  tendency,  affecting  neither 
faith  nor  morals,  and  as  the  very  writers,  who  have  im¬ 
peached  it,  at  the  same  time  have  acknowledged  its  gene¬ 
ral  excellencies,  I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  see  the  ex- 
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pediency,  much  less  the  necessity,  of  the  measure  pro¬ 
posed. 

Splendid  names  and  pliusible  authorities  have,  I  am 
aware,  considerable  weight  in  every  decision  ;  too  often 
indeed  obtaining  an  undue  preponderance.  But  in  a  cause 
of  no  little  importance  to  the  interests  of  true  religion, 
and  sober  criticism,  these  surely  can  only  weigh,  as  the 
dust  upon  the  balance,  when  unsupported  by  solid  argu¬ 
ment  and  conclusive  reasoning. 

I  proceed  to  take  a  brief  view  of  what  has  been  ad¬ 
vanced  in  hostility  to  the  old,  and  in  recommendation  of 
a  new,  version  at  various  periods. 

Half  a  century  had  not  elapsed  from  the  first  appear¬ 
ance  of  our  present  translation,  before  something  like  pub¬ 
lic  dissatisfaction  with  it  began  to  be  expressed.  This 
happened  during  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell.  Johnson 
inthis  “Historical  account  of  the  English  translations” 
gives  the  following  detail  of  what  passed  on  the  occasion 
alluded  to.  “At  a  grand  committee  for  religion  in  a  pre¬ 
tended  parliament,  summoned  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  Jinno 
1656,  it  was  ordered,  that  a  sub-committee  should  advise 
with  Dr.  Walton,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Castle,  Mr.  Clerk, 
Mr.  Pouik,  Dr.  Cudworth,  and  such  others  as  they  thought 
proper,  to  consider  of  the  translations  and  impressions  of 
the  Bible,  and  to  offer  their  opinion  therein  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  ;  and  that  it  should  be  more  particularly  recom¬ 
mended  to  Bulstrode  Whitelock,  one  of  the  Lord  Com¬ 
missioners  of  the  Treasury,  to  take  care  of  that  affair. 
The  committee  met  frequently  at  Whitelock’s  house, 
where  the  learned  men  in  the  oriental  languages  attended, 
made  many  observations  upon  this  subject,  and  pretended 
to  discover  some  mistakes  in  the  last  English  transla¬ 
tion,  which  yet  they  allowed  was  the  best  extant.  They 
took  a  great  deal  of  pains  in  this  business,  which  yet  came 
to  nothing  by  the  dissolution  of  the  parliament.”* 
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About  the  same  period,  viz.  in  1659,  appeared  a  work 
under  the  following  title  ;  “  An  Essay  toward  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  last  English  translation  of  the  Bible,  or  a 
proof,  by  many  instarices,  that  the  last  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  English  may  be  improved.  The  first  part  on 
the  Pentateuch  or  five  books  of  Moses.  By  Robert  Gelt, 
D.D.,  Minister  of  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  Alder-buryT, 
London.”  This  long  work,  consisting  of  805  folio  pa¬ 
ges,  is  rather  of  a  theological,  than  of  a  philological  des¬ 
cription  ;  and  is  digested  into  twenty  prolix  Sermons. 
Thinking  that  what  he  terms  “the  skeleton  of  mere  cri¬ 
ticisms”  would  be  useful  to  the  learned  only,  and  wishing 
to  serve  his  generation  as  well  as  to  condescend  to  Ihe  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  meanest  understanding,  the  author  himself 
remarks,  “I  have  clothed  that  skeleton  of  criticisms  with 
such  moral  explications  and  applications  as  I  thought 
needful  to  the  use  of  edifying.”* 

But  a  more  appropriate,  and  not  the  least  powerful, 
appeal  to  public  judgement  in  favour  of  a  new  version 
was  made  in  a  tract,  published  in  1702,  under  the  title  of, 
“An  Essay  for  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible  ;  wherein 
is  shewn  from  reason  and  the  authority  of  the  best  com¬ 
mentators,  interpreters,  and  critics,  that  there  is  a  neces¬ 
sity  for  a  new  translation.  By  H.  R.,  a  Minister  of 
the  Church  of  England.”  The  professed  object  of  this 
essay  is  “  to  remove  all  the  cavils  and  exceptions  of  Athe¬ 
ists,  Deists,  and  others  against  the  Scriptures,  and  to  shew, 
that  what  they  think  ridiculous,  is  only  said  by  the  trans¬ 
lators.  ”t  In  the  pursuit  of  this  object  the  author  displays 
much  reading,  but  little  judgment,  and  more  zeal  for  re¬ 
ligious  opinion,  than  for  rigid  criticism.  He  unreserved¬ 
ly  censures  not  only  our  authorized  version,  but  all  others, 
which  by  adhering  too  strictly  to  the  letter,  do  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  explain  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  sense  of  the 
original  \  particularly  in  the  translation  of  oriental  meta- 
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phor  and  phraseology  Thus  he  remarks,  “  when  the 
original  speaks  of  God’s  hand ',  it  should  be  translated 
God’s  power ;  his  eyes  his  care  and  providence ;  his 
mouth ,  his  order  or  commandments  ;  his  bowels ,  his 
most  tender  compassions  ;  &c.”*  And  again,  when  it 
is  said  “  there  is  none  that  doeth  good,”X  because  he 
presumes,  that  the  Psalmist  by  the  expression  none  could 
only  mean  the  generality ,  he  proposes  to  insert  the  word 
almost,  so  as  to  read  “ there  is  almost  none  that  doeth 
good.”%  Because  also  libertines,  as  he  apprehends,  “ima¬ 
gine  that  God  looks  with  indifference  on  the  sons  of  men, 
when  they  read  the  words  of  Balaam,  which  the  versions 
render,  He  hath  not  beheld  iniquity  in  Jacob,  neither 
hath  he  seen  perverseness  in  Israel  ;§  and  because  others 
think  that  God  overlooks  and  winks  at  the  sins  of  his  own 
people,  that  is  to  be  sure  in  their  conceit,  themselves  and 
those  of  their  sect  and  party  ;  and  because  the  most  pious 
and  judicious  are  puzzled  what  to  make  of  them  ;”  he  pro¬ 
poses  by  a  construction,  which  he  asserts,  that  the  words 
will  bear,  to  read  the  passage  thus,  “  He  does  not  approve 
afflictions  or  outrages  against  the  posterity  of  Jacob,  nor 
of  vexation  or  trouble  against  the  posterity  of  Israel ; 
that  is,  he  does  not  approve  that  they  should  be  afflicted 
or  vexed.  ”§ 

This  writer  is  persuaded  that  an  endeavour  to  give  a 
more  exact  translation  of  the  Bible  than  any  which  had 
hitherto  appeared”  would  be  acceptable;  adding,  “and 
indeed  it  were  to  be  wished,  that  those  who  are  in  power, 
did  employ  men  of  true  learning  and  solid  piety,  free 
from  bigotry,  and  blind  zeal,  in  so  noble  and  necessary  a 
work. ”||  And  in  order  to  evince  the  necessity  of  such 
an  undertaking  he  charges  the  existing  versions,  particu¬ 
larly  our  own,  with  following  the  letter  rather  than  the 
sense  of  the  original,  with  making  Scripture  occsionally 
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contradict  itself;  with  confounding  persons,  animals,  coun¬ 
tries,  and  actions  ;  with  erroneously  expressing  coins, 
weights,  and  measures;  with  misunderstanding  ambiguous 
expressions;  and  lastly  with  furnishing  hardened  sinners 
with  excuses,  and  libertines  and  atheists  with  subjects  for 
jesting.  In  what  mode  and  upon  what  principles  he  pro¬ 
poses  to  have  a  new  translation  conducted,  the  preceding 
short  specimens  of  his  intended  improvements  may  in 
some  measure  point  out.  By  the  adoption  of  any  con¬ 
jectural  meanings  which  the  words  of  the  text,  or,  when 
they  fail,  which  the  sense  of  the  context,  will  bear ,  his 
proposal  goes  to  the  formation  of  a  theological  version, 
which  may  obviate  the  scoffs  of  infidelity,  silence  contro¬ 
versy,  and  preclude  scepticism.  What  critic  can  approve 
of  such  a  project  ? 

After  the  publication  of  this  Essay,  which  passed 
through  two  editions,  nothing  but  collateral  and  inciden¬ 
tal  notices  seem  to  have  been  taken  of  the  subject  under 
consideration,  until  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
when  public  attention  was  attracted  to  the  laborious  under¬ 
taking  of  Kennicot.  In  the  year  1759  appeared  a  tract 
under  the  following  title  ;  “Remarks  upon  several  pas¬ 
sages  of  Scripture  :  rectifying  some  errors  in  the  printed 
Hebrew  text  ;  pointing  out  several  mistakes  in  the  ver¬ 
sions  ;  and  shewing  the  benefit  and  expediency  of  a  more 
correct  and  intelligible  translation  of  the  Bible.  By  Mat¬ 
thew  Pilkington,  LL.  B.”  This  tract  is  properly  divid¬ 
ed  into  two  distinct  parts.  The  first  part  is  employed  in 
attempting  to  prove,  “  that  the  present  Masoretic  copy  of 
the  Old  Testament  is,  in  many  places,  different  from  the 
original  Hebrew  text:  and  that  the  variations  are  frequent¬ 
ly  capable  of  being  discovered,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to 
give  us  an* opportunity  of  restoring  it  to  its  primitive  pu¬ 
rity.”  The  object  of  the  second  part  is  to  show,  “that 
many  of  the  improprieties,  obscurities,  and  inconsisten¬ 
cies,  which  occur  to  an  attentive  reader  of  any  of  the  ver- 
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sions,  are  occasioned  by  the  translators  misunderstanding 
the  true  import  of  the  Hebrew  words  and  phrases.”  In 
this  second  part,  which  relates  to  the  subject  more  imme¬ 
diately  before  me,  the  first  part  being  wholly  taken  up 
with  critical  conjectures  upon  the  Hebrew  text,  the  au¬ 
thor  endeavours  to  convict  our  English  translators  of  va¬ 
rious  inaccuracies,  in  order  to  point  out  “the  benefit  and 
expediency  of  a  more  correct  and  intelligible  translation 
of  the  Bible.”  “For,”  he  remarks,  “  if  the  English  trans¬ 
lators  have  not  rightly  understood  the  force  of  the  Hebrew 
expressions  ;  or  if  they  have  implicitly  followed  any  of 
the  ancient  versions,  as  thinking  they  had  given  the  true 
sense  of  the  original,  when  they  really  had  not  done  so  ; 
the  translation  must  be  so  far  imperfect,  as  not  to  convey 
to  the  reader  the  exact  idea  of  what  the  sacred  writer  in¬ 
tended.  ”* 

With  this  view  he  examines  in  minute  detail,  and  re¬ 
jects,  the  translation  of  various  words  and  phrases  ;  but 
almost  always  upon  visionary  principles  of  criticism. 
His  amendments  likewise  seem  to  be  seldom  of  impor¬ 
tance  in  themselves,  and  never  to  affect  either  faith  or 
morals.  Some  indeed  of  his  remarks,  he  himself  observes, 
were  not  inserted  in  pursuance  of  his  general  design,  “  as 
they  neither  point  out  any  errors  in  the  Hebrew  text,  nor 
shew  any  occasion  for  altering  our  translation  of  it.”t 
And  when  he  applies  himself  expressly  to  undermine  the 
credit  of  the  authorized  version,  I  do  not  perceive  either 
Vigour  or  success  in  his  efforts.  What  shall  we  say  to  the 
following  instances  ?  Because  the  word  fTH  signifies  wind, 
as  well  as  spirit ,  he  finds  fault  with  our  translators  for 
thus  rendering  Gen.  i.  2  ;  “  The  Spirit  of  God  moved 
upon  the  face  of  the  waters.”  The  whole  verse  he  would 
thus  amend  ;  “  The  earth  was  chaotic,  and  uninformed  ; 
and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  abyss  ;  and  a  most 
violent  wind  blew  upon  the  surface  of  the  water.  ”|  So 
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also  in  Psalm  cxli  7,  instead  of  the  words,  “  Our  bones 
are  scattered  at  the  grave’s  mouth  ”  he  would  read,“  Our 
bones  are  scattered  by  the  order  of  Saul  ;”  adding  this 
remark  ;  “  The  letters  are  the  same  both  in  the 

appellative  and  the  proper  name.  And  as  it  hath  been  al¬ 
ready  made  apparent,  that  too  strict  an  adherence  to  the 
points  may  obscure  the  sense  of  a  passage  ;  so  should  a 
new  version  be  ordered  to  be  undertaken,  the  translators 
would  consider  themselves  as  more  at  liberty  to  examine 
the  propriety  of  them,  than  the  former  composers  of  the 
modern  versions  have  done.”* 

Upon  such  singular  charges  of  error  it  is  scarcely  worth 
while  perhaps  to  dwell.  I  shall  nevertheless  subjoin  one 
more,  in  which  the  vaulting  ambition  of  his  criticism  com¬ 
pletely  overleaps  itself.  He  contends,  that  D’DV  and 
which  he  correctly  enough  terms  the  dual  and  plu¬ 
ral  of  the  word  QV,  although  he  contrives  to  confuse  them 
together,  signify  sometimes  the  space  of  two  aays,  and 
sometimes  a  week.  This  word,  for  he  makes  only  one  of 
both,  in  Numbers  xi.  19,  and  in  Exod.  xvi  29,  is  rightly 
translated,  he  says,  “  two  days  ;”  and  then  he  assigns  the 
following  ground  for  his  assertion  ;  “  we  may  observe, 
that  the  dual  or  plural  of  some  numerals  are  used  in  the 
same  manner.  It  is  well  known  to  every  Hebrew  reader 
signifies  ten,,  so  ontry  signifies  twice  ten,  or  tvven- 
ty  ;  and  that  as  signifies  one  thousand,  so  0*D7N, 

unless  it  be  particularly  limited  by  some  other  numeral, 
signifes  two  thousand.”!  But  he  is  likewise  of  opinion, 
that  it.  signifies  a  week,  as  in  Numbers  ix.  22,  where  in¬ 
stead  of  “  whether  it  were  two  days  or  a  month,”  as  our 
translators  render  the  passage,  he  would  read,  “  whether 
it  was  a  week  or  a  month.”  According  however  to  his 
preceeding  rule,  which  he  only  states  instantly  to  forget, 
as  the  word  is  not  here  “  particularly  limited  by  some 
other  numeral,  “it  must  necessarily  mean  two  days, 
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and  cannot  possibly  mean  seven,  or  any  other  particular 
'number  of  days.  But  in  truth  the  whole  remark  is  for¬ 
med  by  the  mere  wantonness  of  conjecture.  And  what  is 
more,  even  the  infalible  rule  itself,  which  he  states  totbe 
“  well  known  to  every  Hebrew,  reader ,  viz.  “  that  as 
signifies  one  thousand,  so  unless  it  be  particularly 

limited  by  some  other  numeral,  signifies  two  thousand,” 
possesses  neither  basis  nor  solidity,  but  crumbles  at  the  slight¬ 
est  touch.  For  had  he  only  referred  to  the  second  Com¬ 
mandment,  as  given  in  Exodus  xx.  6,  he  must  have  imme¬ 
diately  discovered,  that  unlimited  by  any  other 

numeral,  may  signify  thousands  indefinitely,  as  well  as 
two  thousand  definitely  ;  for  it  will  scarcely,  I  apprehend, 
be  argued,  that  God  declared  himself  disposed  only  to 
<sshew  mercy  upon  two  thousand  of  them  that  love 

him,  and  keep  his  commandments.”  How  easily  is  all 
this  incurrancy  and  confusion  remedied  by  the  points, 
which  distinguish  o’sSs4  two  thousand  from  d’dSn* 
thousands. 

I  do  not  however  mean  to  insinuate,  that  all  Pilking- 
ton’s  remarks  are  equally  futile — some  are  more  plausi¬ 
bly,  and  others  more  ably,  supported  ;  but  I  know  of 
none,  which  make  good  any  important  charge  of  ignorance 
or  inaccuarcy  against  our  translators. 

At  this  period  writers  of  rank,  learning,  and  talent 
seemed  to  unite  in  expressing  an  earnest  wish  for  a  new 
version.  In  the  year  1758  Dr.  Lowlh,  before  his  merited 
exaltation  to  the  mitre,  preached  a  Visitation  Sermon  at 
Durham,  which  contained  the  following  passage  ;  “  To 
confirm  and  illustrate  the  holy  Scriptures,  to  evince  their 
truth,  to  show  their  consistency,  to  explain  their  meaning, 
to  make  them  more  generally  known  and  studied,  more 
easily  and  perfectly  understood  by  all,  to  remove  the  diffi¬ 
culties,  that  dicourage  the  honest  endeavours  of  the  unlearn¬ 
ed,  and  provoke  the  malicious  cavils  of  the  half-learned  ; 
this  is  the  most  worthy  object  that  can  engage  our  attcn- 
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tion  ;  the  most  important  end,  to  which  our  labours  in  the 
search  of  truth  can  be  directed.  And  here  I  cannot  but 
mention,  that  nothing  would  more  effectually  conduce  to 
this  end  than  the  exhibiting  of  the  holy  Scriptures  them¬ 
selves  to  the  people  in  a  more,  advantageous  and  just 
light,  by  an  accurate  revisal  of  our  vulgar  translation 
by  public  authority.  This  hath  often  been  represented, 
and  I  hope  will  not  always  be  represented  in  vain.” 

The  strong  and  public  recommendation  of  the  measure 
by  so  elegant  a  scholar  as  Lovvth,  made  perhaps  a  con¬ 
siderable  impression  upon  the  mind  of  Archbishop  Seeker, 
who  seems  indeed  to  have  been  before  sufficiently  dispos¬ 
ed  to  the  undertaking.  However  that  might  have  been, 
it  is  certain,  that  the  Archbishop  had  intended  to  address 
the  Convocation  at  its  opening  in  the  year  1761  upon  this 
very  topic,  as  appears  by  a  Latin  speech  published  at  the 
end  of  his  Charges,  although  never  spoken.  In  that 
speech  occurs  the  following  passage  ;  Verum,  utut  de  his 
statuatur,  novam  saltern  scripturse  versionem  desiderari 
plurimis  videtur  :  nempe  ut  populus  Christianus  ea  luce 
fruatur,  quae,  favente  Numine,  oraculis  divinis  per  contin- 
uas  virorum  doctorum  vigilias  affulsit,  hisce  150  annis  pro- 
xime  elapsis,  ante  quos  confecta  est  Anglica  Versio.  Et 
quis  refragetur  honestissimae  petitioni  ?  Sed  ad  hoc  opus 
post  conquisitum  undique  omnigenae  eruditionis  apparalum 
demum  accedendum  est  ;  atque  in  eo  versandum  summa 
religione,  cautela,  industria,  cura  porro  inter  multos  amicis- 
sime  conspirantes,  per  longum  tempus  dispertita.  Prodeunt 
quotidie  certatim  interpretes  ;  sed  fere  proletarii,  vel  quo¬ 
rum  supervacanea  diligentia  incertiores  multo  sumus  quam 
dudum.  Reviviscit  linguae  sanctae  perquam  necessaria 
cognitio :  sedjustas  vires  nondum  acquisivit,  ct  somniis 
suis  se  oblectant  quidam  ejus  cultores.  Expectandum 
ideo,  si  aliquid  opera  dignum  facere  volumus,  donee  hi 
aut  resipuerint,  auterroris  manifest!  sint,  donee  deferbuerit 
novorum  sensuum  eruendorum  sestus ,  et  hxcjjene  dixe- 
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rim  rubies  emendandi ,  gun  impelluntur ,  ut  mendis 
imprudent er  referciunt  codicem  sacrum  probi  nec  ineru- 
diti ;  donee  denique  exitum  al'quem  liabeat  laudandum 
apnrime  institutum  conferendi  inter  se,  et  cum  primoevis 
interpretationibus  veteris  Testamenti  libros  Htbraice 
scriptos. 

From  this  extract  it  appears,  that  although  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  deemed  a  new  version  highly  desirable,  yet  he 
prudently  recommended  a  postponement  of  the  undertak¬ 
ing,  until  the  dreams  of  verbal  theory,  and  the  rage  of 
textual  emendation ,  had  gone  by. 

The  project  notwithstanding  was  still  fondly  cherished. 
Dr.  Durell  in  the  preface  of  his  “  Critical  remarks  on  Job, 
Proverbs,  Psalms,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Canticles,”  published 
in  1772,  alludes  to  the  subject  in  strong  language.  The 
chief  excellency,  he  says,  of  the  present  version,  “  con¬ 
sists  in  being  a  closer  translation,  than  any  which  had  pre¬ 
ceded  ;  in  using  the  properest  language  for  popular  use, 
without  affectation  of  sublimity,  nor  yet  liable  to  the  charge 
of  vulgarity  of  expression.*  *  But  notwithstanding  these 
concessions  in  its  favour,  it  certainly  does  not  exhibit,  in 
many  places,  the  sense  of  the  text  so  exactly  as  the 
version  of  1599  ;  and  mistakes  it  besides  in  an  infinite 
number  of  instances.  Frequently  it  expresses  not  the  pro¬ 
per  subject  of  the  sentence  ;  and  adheres  at  other  times  so 
closely  to  the  letter,  as  to  translate  idioms.  It  arbitrarily 
gives  new  senses  to  words  ;  omits  or  supplies  th  m  with¬ 
out  necessity;  these  last  are  indeed  distinguished  by  another 
character  ;  but  very  unfavourable  inferences,  either  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  text,  or  to  the  nature  of  the  Hebrew, 
must  thence  be  drawn  by  a  reader  acquainted  with  that 
language.  It  is  deficient  with  respect  to  the  short  expla¬ 
natory  notes  in  the  margin,  which  abound  in  the  last  men¬ 
tioned  version.  The  words  are  at  times  so  disposed  as  to 
create  an  hyperbaton,  or  are  not  sufficiently  varied.  And, 
to  sum  up  all,  it  has  this  fault  in  common  with  the  other, 
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that  it  may  justly  be  questioned,  whether  any  possible 
sense  can  by  fair  interpretation  be  deduced  from  the  words 
in  not  a  few  places.”* 

The  charges  thus  adduced  against  our  established  ver- 
sion  appear  1  must  confess  at  first  sight  rather  formidable, 
and  in  support  of  them  references  are  made  to  certain 
passages  in  the  book  of  Job  ;  but  they  melt  into  air  upon  a 
closer  examination.  The  tendency  indeed  of  the  whole  is 
altogether  unimportant.  As  a  specimen  however  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  quote  the  three  proofs  alleged  in  support  of 
that  charge  against  it,  in  which  the  accuser  says,  that 
“  frequency  it  expresses  not  Me  proper  subject  of  the  sen¬ 
tence.”  Ilis  first  proof  is  thus  worded  :  Job  iv.  5,  “  but 

now  it  is  come  upon  thee  Ninn  rrny  ’3-  “  There 
being  no  subject  to  the  verb  in  the  Hebrew,  the  LXX 
supply  here  mvos,  and  the  Vulgate  ptaga  ;  and  I  think  it 
would  be  better,  if,  in  imitation  of  them,  we  were  to 
add  in  another  character  the  word  misfortune  or  affliction 
instead  of  the  pronoun  it  to  which  there  are  no  traces  of 
an  antecedent  in  the  text  ”t  But  our  translators  in  ren¬ 
dering  the  verb  “  it  is  come”  were  right,  and  the 

critic  wrong  in  his  substitution  of  the  Nominative  case 
misfortune  or  affliction.  There  is  a  rule  in  Syntax, 
which  Schroder  thus  expresses:  “Usum  neutralem  in  ter- 
tia  persona  singulari,  tarn  masculina  quam  faeminina,  re- 
cipere  possunt  verba  intransitiva  et  passiva.  Is  locum 
habet  *  *  in  verbis,  quae  se  referunt  non  ad  certum  et 
definitum  nomen,  sed  ad  rem,  vel  actionem ,  in  sermone 
expressam,  pronomine,  quod  ad  earn  pertinet,  vel  addito 
vel  omisso.  Such  then  is  the  general  rule  ;  and  it  is  re¬ 
markable,  that  among  other  examples  the  grammarian 
illustrates  this  rule  by  the  very  passage  under  discussion. 
His  reference  is,  venit  ad  te,  and  spy  yjn 

pertingit  usque  ad  te  ;  scilicet,  he  adds,  hoc  ipsum,  quod 
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alii  ante  te  perpessi  erant.*  It  seems  then  that  the 
grammatical  inaccuracy  is  here  altogether  on  the  side  of  the 
critic. 

Durell’s  second  proof  is  the  following  :  “  Job  viii.  18. 
If  he  destroy  him ,  (uyba*  dn)  Rather  with  our  old 
version,  If  any  destroy  him :  for  God  is  at  too  great  a 
distance  to  suppose  that  he  is  the  antecedent.  ”t  The  rea¬ 
son  assigned  to  prove  that  the  word  God  cannot  bt.  what 
is  termed  the  antecedent,  seems  of  little  validity  ;  for  that 
word  occurs  in  the  13th  verse,  which  runs  thus;  “  So  are 
the  paths  of  all  that  forget  God,  and  the  hypocrite’s 
hope  shall  perish  :  whose  hope,  &c.  and  so  on  to  the 
verse  in  question,  with  which  all  the  intervening  verses  are 
in  evident  connexion.  Nor  is  the  remoteness  of  the  ante¬ 
cedent  term  at  all  unusual  ;  as  in  Genesis  xli.  13,  “  me  he 
restored  to  my  office,  and  him  he  hanged,”  where  the 
nominative  pronoun  he  evidently  does  not  refer  to  Joseph, 
to  whom  the  two  preceding  verses  allude,  but  to  Fharuoh 
who  is  not  mentioned  after  the  tenth  verse,  the  account  of 
Joseph  intervening. 

The  third  proof  is  thus  expressed:  “Job  xv.  26  He 
runneth  upon  him,  even  on  his  neck;  PW) 

In  our  present  version  it  is  not  clear  whether  God  or  the 
wicked  man  is  here  the  aggressor ;  from  the  construction 
the  latter  might  seem  most  probable  :  but  from  reason  it 
must  be  the  former.  I  would  therefore  with  our  old  ver¬ 
sion,  supply,  Therefore  God.” t  To  prove  the  charge  ad¬ 
duced  of  mistaking  the  proper  subject  of  the  sentence,  it 
should  have  been  clear,  what  is  stated  to  be  not  clear,  that 
our  translation  erroneously  represented  the  wicked  man 
as  the  aggressor.  But  if  it  be  doubtful  to  what  person  the 
pronoun  he  refers  in  the  English  version,  so  also  is  it  equal¬ 
ly  doubtful  in  the  original.  Indeed  this  intermixture  of 
allusions  to  different  persons  by  the  use  of  the  same  pro- 
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noun  in  the  same  verse  is  too  common  in  Hebrew  to  at¬ 
tract  particular  notice.  A  remarkable  instance  of  it  occurs 
2  Samuel  xi  13.  “And  when  David  had  called  him 
[Uriah.]  he  [Uriah]  did  eat  and  drink  before  him  [David;] 
and  he  [David]  made  him  [Uriah]  drunk:  and  at  even  he 
[Uriah]  went  out  to  lie  on  his  bed,  &c.”  The  substitution 
of  the  word  God  for  the  pronoun  he  would,  I  admit,  give  a 
more  determinate  sense,  but  it  would  be  substituting  that, 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Hebrew  text  ;  such  a  liber¬ 
ty  might  indeed  suit  a  free  paraphrase,  but  it  would  scarce¬ 
ly  be  tolerated  in  a  literal  translation. 

Were  these  however,  and  even  all  the  charges  brought 
against  our  present  version,  fully  established,  ihe  stabili¬ 
ty  of  religious  opinion  would  not  be  in  the  slightest  de¬ 
gree  affected  by  them.  For  supposing  the  long  wished  for 
undertaking  to  be  accomplished,  and  the  many  emenda¬ 
tions  which  have  been  proposed,  to  be  embodied  in  a  new 
translation,  Durell  remarks,  “The  minds  of  the  people 
cannot  hereby  be  unsettled.  Jill  the  leading  arguments 
of  religion  will  remain  undisturbed ;  neither  will  the 
ground  of  their  faith  or  practice  b eeversn  remotely  affect¬ 
ed  Nevertheless  hoping  that  the  “  very  desirable  pe¬ 
riod  may  not  be  far  distant ,  when  the  great  Council  of 
these  realms  shall  think  it  expedient  to  delegate  the  im¬ 
portant  charge  of  a  new  translation  to  men  of  approved 
learning  and  judgment,  1  have  thought  it,”  he  says,  “  my 
duty  to  lay  before  the  public  some  part  of  the  materials, 
which  have  lain  by  me  for  a  considerable  time.  My  mo¬ 
tive  for  so  doing  is,  that  they  may  be  duly  weighed  in  the 
interval,  in  order  that  it  they  meet  with  approbation  they 
may  be  serviceable  on  that  occasion;  and  that  others 
blessed  with  greater  abilities  and  advantages  may  hereby 
be  induced  to  pursue  the  same  course.  ”t 

But  the  distinguished  Scholars,  whose  own  feelings 
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were  interested,  and  who  laboured  to  interest  those  of  the 
public,  in  this  favorite  project,  were  not  contented  with  a 
bare  recommendation  of  it.  They  now  began  individual¬ 
ly  to  attempt  new  translations  of  detached  books  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  ;  not  I  apprehend  with  a  view  of  thus  superseding 
our  established  version  of  those  books,  but  rather  perhaps 
to  exhibit  the  superiority  of  modern  knowledge,  and  of 
modern  criticism.  Bishop  Lowth  himself,  now  advanced 
to  the  see  of  London,  led  the  way  by  publishing  in  1778 
a  new  translation  of  Isaiah ,  which  he  denominated  “an 
attempt  to  set  in  a  just  light  the  writings  of  the  most 
sublime  and  elegant  of  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,”*  and  which  he  was  probably  induced  to  undertake 
as  affording  an  ample  field  for  the  display  of  poetical  taste, 
and  of  critical  conjecture.  Nor  did  he  forget  again  to  no¬ 
tice,  what  he  had  long  before  suggested,  the  necessity  of  a 
new  version  under  the  sanction  of  public  authority. 

Alluding  to  some  manuscript  criticisms  of  Archbishop 
Seeker  upon  the  Bible,  deposited  in  the  Archiepiscopal 
Library  at  Lambeth,  he  remarks,  “  These  valuable  re¬ 
mains  of  that  great  and  good  man  will  be  of  infinite  ser¬ 
vice,  whenever  that  necessary  work ,  a  new  translation, 
or  a  revision  of  the  present  translation,  of  the  holy  Scrip¬ 
tures,  for  the  use  of  our  Church,  shall  be  undertaken.” t 
Again  he  observes,  “  whenever  it  shall  be  thought  proper 
to  set  forth  the  holy  Scriptures,  for  the  public  use  of  our 
Church,  to  better  advantage,  than  as  they  appear  in  the 
present  English  translation,  the  expediency  of  which 
grows  every  day  more  and  more  evident ,  a  revision  or 
correction  of  that  translation  may  perhaps  be  more  advise- 
able,  than  to  attempt  an  entirely  new  one.  For  as  to  the 
style  and  language  it  admits  of  but  little  improvement; 
but  in  respect  of  the  sense  and  accuracy  of  interpreta¬ 
tion ,  improvements  of  which  it  is  capable  are  great  and 
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numberless .”*  The  design  of  his  own  version  of  Isaiah 
was,  he  states,  “  not  only  to  give  an  exact  and  faithful 
representation  of  the  words  and  of  the  sense  of  the  pro¬ 
phet,  by  adhering  closely  to  the  letter  of  the  text,  and 
treading  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  his  footsteps  ;  but  more¬ 
over  to  imitate  the  air  and  manner  of  the  author.”!  Ne¬ 
vertheless  he  remarks,  “  much  of  our  vulgar  translation  is 
retained  in  it.  For  as  the  style  of  that  translation  is  not 
only  excellent  in  itself ,  but  has  taken  possession  of  our 
ear,  and  of  our  taste,  to  have  endeavoured  to  vary  from 
it,  with  no  other  design  then  that  of  giving  something 
new  instead  of  it,  would  have  been  to  disgust  the  reader, 
and  to  represent  the  sense  of  the  prophet  in  a  more  unfa¬ 
vourable  manner.”!  And  when  it  does  deviate,  still,  he 
adds,  it  “  will  perhaps  be  found  to  be  in  general  as  close 
to  the  text,  and  as  literal,  as  our  English  version. ”§ 

In  the  following  year  the  Laudian  Professor  of  Arabic|| 
published  a  Sermon,  which  had  oeen  preached  before  the 
University  of  Oxford,  under  the  following  title;  “A  re- 
visal  of  the  English  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  re¬ 
commended.”  The  great  argument  advanced  by  the  Pro¬ 
fessor,  in  favour  of  the  revisal,  which  he  recommends, 
is  derived  from  the  improved  state  of  bibilical  criticism  in 
modern  times  contrasted  with  that,  which  existed  at  the 
period,  when  our  present  version  was  compiled.  At  that 
time,  he  observes,  “  the  MS.  copies  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  had  not  been  consulted  ;  the  ancient  Masoretic  text 
was  in  general  followed  without  scruple.  *  *  The  collateral 
dialects  of  the  original  tongues  had  been  but  moderaterly 
cultivated,  and  were  but  imperfectly  understood.  *  *  An¬ 
cient  versions  have  since  been  published,  which  were  not 
before  extant,  at  least  in  a  public  form,  to  Europe  in  ge¬ 
neral. Hence  therefore  he  argues,  that  possessing  more 

*  Preface,  page  63.  f  Preface,  page  I.  f  Ibid  page  63.  §  Ibid. 
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ample  stores  of  critical  information  than  our  forefathers, 
we  ought  to  employ  them  in  the  improvement  of  our  na¬ 
tional  version.  Not  that  this  version  labours  under  mate¬ 
rial  deficiencies  ;  for  it  contains,  as  he  admits,  “  nothing 
but  what  is  pure  in  its  representation  of  Scriptural  doc¬ 
trine  ;  nothing  but  what  is  animated  in  its  expressions  of 
devout  affection  ;  general  fidelity  to  its  original  being 
hardly  more  its  characters  *c,  than  sublimity  in  itself. 
The  English  language  acquired  new  dignity  by  it ;  and 
has  hardly  acquired  additional  purity  since:  it  is  still  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  standard  of  our  tongue.  If  a  new  version 
should  ever  be  attempted,  the  same  turn  of  expression 
will  doubtless  be  employed  ;  for  it  is  a  style  consecrated 
not  more  by  custom,  than  by  its  own  native  propriety. 

The  Plan  adopted  by  Bishop  Lowth  in  his  translation 
of  Isaiah  was  soon  followed  by  Mr.  Blayney,  (afterwards 
D  D.  and  Regius  Peofessor  of  Hebrew,)  who  in  the  year 
1784  published  a  new  version  of  Jeremiah.  In  his  pre¬ 
liminary  discourse  the  learned  author  strongly  urges  the 
expediency  of  a  new  translation  of  the  whole  Bible  ;  hop¬ 
ing  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  the  task  of  bring¬ 
ing  forward  Kennicot’s  collations  “  will  not  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  well  intentioned  individuals,  but  will  be 
undertaken  on  a  more  extensive  plan  by  a  select  assembly 
of  the  most  learned  and  judicious  divines,  commissioned 
by  public  authority,  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  He¬ 
brew  text,  to  restore  it  as  nearly  as  possible  to  its  pri¬ 
mitive  purity,  and  to  prepare  from  it  a  new  translation 
of  the  Scriptures  in  our  own  language  for  the  public  ser¬ 
vice.”! 

Archbishop  Newcome,  then  Bishop  of  Waterford,  trod 
in  the  same  path  ;  and  published  new  versions  of  the  Mi¬ 
nor  Prophets,  and  of  Ezekiel.  The  former  came  out  in 
1785,  the  latter  in  1788.  And  in  1792,  Mr.  Wintle 
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completed,  what  was  wanting  in  the  list  of  prophetical 
writings,  hy  publishing  a  new  translation  of  Daniel. 

In  the  mean  time  the  literary  world  had  to  lament  the 
death  of  Dr.  Kennicot,  who  did  not  live  long  after  editing 
his  laborious  collations.  The  latter  part  however  of  his 
life  was  employed  in  writing  and  preparing  for  the  press, 
“  Remarks  on  select  passages  in  the  Old  Testament,” 
which  in  1787  ultimately  became  a  posthumous  publication. 
These  remarks  appear  to  have  been  composed  with  a  view 
of  assisting  in  the  favourite  project  of  the  day,  whenever  it 
should  be  executed  ;  and  the  introduction  to  them,  written 
by  the  author  himself,  pleads  the  necessity  of  the  under¬ 
taking. 

At  the  same  time,  that  these  eminent  scholars,  and 
divines  of  the  Church  of  England  were  employed  in  trans¬ 
lating  the  prophetical  books  of  Scripture,  Dr.  Geddes,  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  was  projecting  a  new 
version  of  the  whole  Bible,  and  in  1786  published  his 
“  Prospectus  of  a  new  translation  of  the  Holy  Bible,  from 
corrected  texts  of  the  originals,  compared  with  the  ancient 
versions.”  In  this  prospectus  he  assumes  “  as  a  position 
generally  agreed  upon,  that  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible, 
particularly  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  still  wanted.”*  Al¬ 
though  he  imputes  faults  and  defects,  as  others  had  done 
before  him,  to  our  authorized  version,  yet  he  speaks  of  it 
with  the  greatest  candour  and  liberality.  He  observes, 
“The  highest  eulogiums  have  been  made  on  it  both  by  our 
own  writers  and  by  foreigners  ;  and  indeed  if  accuracy , 
fidelity,  and  the  strictest  attention  to  the  letter  of  the 
text,  be  supposed  to  constitute  the  qualities  of  an  excellent 
version,  this  oj  all  versions  must  in  general  be  accounted 
most  excellent.  Every  sentence .  every  word,  every  syl¬ 
lable,  every  letter ,  and  point,  seem  to  have  been  weighed 
with  the  nicest  exactitude ,  and  expressed,  either  in  the 

*  Page  2. 
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text  or  margin,  with  the  grearest  precision.  Pagninus  him¬ 
self  is  hardly  more  literal  ;  and  it  was  well  remarked 
by  Robertson,  above  an  hundred  years  ago,  that  it  may 
serve  for  a  lexicon  of  the  Hebrew  language,  as  well  as 
for  a  translation.”* 

Archbishop  Newcome  mentions  and  quotes  another 
pamphlet,  which  was  published  in  17S7,  under  the  title  of 
t(  Reasons  for  revising  by  authority  our  present  version, 
&c.”  This  I  have  never  seen.  From  the  e  tracts  given,  it 
appears  to  contain  answers  to  certain  popular  objections 
to  the  proposed  measure. 

But  Archbishop  Newcome  himself  gives  the  fullest  ac¬ 
count,  and  suggests  the  strongest  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  undertaking,  in  a  tract  called,  “  An  Historical  View  of 
the  English  Biblical  translations  ;  the  expediency  of  revi¬ 
sing  by  authority  our  present  Translation  :  and  the  means 
of  executing  such  a  revision.”  This,  as  its  title  imports, 
contains  not  only  a  detail  of  all  which  has  been  done  in  the 
way  of  English  translation,  and  of  all  which  has  been  writ¬ 
ten  upon  the  necessity  of  a  new  version  ;  but  also  gives 
such  rules  as  are  best  calculated  in  the  authors  judgment 
to  render  that  version  most  perfect. 

To  the  list  of  distinguished  writers,  arguing  the  propri¬ 
ety,  and  exhibiting  in  their  own  productions  specimens,  of 
an  improved  translation,  must  be  added  Bishop  Horsley, 
who,  with  equal  confidence  in  his  critical  emendations,  but 
with  less  extravagance  of  critical  principle,  published  a  new 
translation  of  Hosea. 

Perhaps  too  I  should  notice  Mr.  S.  Greenaway,  the 
author  of  a  version,  with  a  paraphrase,  of  Ecclesiastes.  In 
this  quaint  production  of  talent,  piety,  and  eccentricity, 
the  principal  part  of  which  is  expanded  into  a  multifarious 
assemblage  of  “  notes  and  reflections”  unconnected  and 
unarranged,  that  singular  writer  bitterly  inveighs  against 
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the  attempts  of  Houbigant,  Lowth,  Kennicot,  Blayney, 
&c. ,  for  introducing  alterations  of  the  text  by  critical  con¬ 
jecture  alone.  I  shall  simply  quote  his  general  remark 
upon  Blayney.  After  having  severely  censured  “  the  pe¬ 
tulant ,  conceited, presumptuous,  and  absurd  Houbigant,” 
he  thus  proceeds  ;  “  But  turn  we,  reader,  to  an  author  of 
a  different  character,  Mr.  Blayney  ;  to  whom  we  are 
obliged  for  a  learned,  judicious,  and  pious  commentary  on 
Jeremiah.”  But  he  is  touched  with  the  distemper  of  con¬ 
jectural  insanity,  and  in  his  fits  gives  us  the  most  frightful 
views  of  corruptions  in  the  sacred  text.  See  in  his  index 
the  article  of.  Corrections  Hebrew  text  by  MSS.  212  ; 
Corrections  Hebrew  text  by  ancient  versions  only  30  ; 
Corrections  Hebrew  text  by  conjecture  66  ;  in  all  368. 
What  an  alarming  number  !  Tell  it  not  in  Gath  !  Publish 
it  not  in  the  streets  of  Askelon  !  But  it  is  only  when 
viewed  at  a  distance  ”  (an  assertion,  which  he  subsequently 
endeavours  to  prove  by  a  1  >ng  and  minute  examination  of 
them)  “  that  they  seem  formidable.  On  a  nearer  view 
they  are  as  harmless  as  the  shadowy  monsters,  which 
appeared  to  oppose  Aeneas  in  his  way  to  the  Stygian 
lake. 


— tenues  sine  corpore  vit®, 
— cava  sub  imagine  form®”* 


CHAP.  II. 


Mr.  Bellamy's  New  Translation.  Object  of  it.  His  Incompe ■- 
tency.  Proved  from  Genesis  XIX.  His  Novel  Translation 
of  Ver.  5,  25,  32.  Singular  Disquisition  on  the  word  Dip- 
Ignorance  in  supposing  the  existence  of  a  preterpluperfect 
tense  in  Hebrew. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  I  have  given  a  short  account 
of  the  writers  upon  the  subject  under  consideration,  who 
florished  in  the  last  century.  And  here  perhaps  I  might 
terminate  the  enquiry.  But  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century  one  of  so  peculiar  a  character  has  appeared 
in  the  catalogue  of  biblical  translators,  that  it  would  be  as 
improper  to  overlook,  as  it  is  mortifying  to  notice  him. 
I  allude  to  Mr.  J.  Bellamy,  who,  supported  by  a  liberal 
subscription,  has  recently  undertaken  to  give  a  new  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Bible  from  the  Hebrew  alone.  His  object  is, 
as  he  himself  states,  “  to  stem  the  torrent  of  infidelity , 
by  enabling  those,  who  have  not  studied  the  Hebrew  lan¬ 
guage,  to  silence  the  objections,  which  have  so  long  been, 
and  still  continue  to  be,  advanced  against  the  divine  truth.”5* 
Unlike  however  his  predecessors  in  this  arduous  enterprize, 
he  strenuously  maintains  the  absolute  integrity  of  the 
Hebrew  text  ;  and  deems  not  only  the  Masoretical  vowels, 
but  even  the  Masoretical  accentuation,  of  which  neverthe¬ 
less  he  seems  to  have  a  very  superficial  knowledge,  un¬ 
doubtedly  original.  In  contempt  likewise  of  every  other 
interpretation  given  to  that  text  by  the  most  ancient,  as 
well  as  by  more  modern  translators,  he  blazons  forth  his  own 
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as  the  only  correct  and  faithful  one  :  as  alone  conveying  the 
genuine  sense  of  the  Hebrew  in  all  its  pristine  purity. 

He  has  already  published  the  book  of  Genesis  with  an 
introduction  and  copious  notes,  in  the  former  of  which  he 
asserts  that  the  present  text  “  is  as  perfect  as  the  autograph 
of  Moses  and  not  only  that  word  for  word  and  letter 
for  letter,  but  that  “  vowel  for  vowel  and  accent  for  ac¬ 
cent ”  has  always  been  accurately  copied  from  an  authentic 
standard  ;  “and  that  the  words  of  Christ  have  been  hitherto 
verified,  where  he  says,  that  not  one  iura,  or  one  tittle 
shall  pass  from  the  law ,  until  all  be  fulfilled'^  And 
if  indeed  there  be  any  point,  upon  which  he  more  parti¬ 
cularly  prides  himself,  it  is  his  attention  to  the  minutiae  of 
vowels  and  accents.  Yet  is  it  impossible  to  read  a  page  of 
his  translation  without  perceiving,  that  he  wants  himself  to 
be  informed  upon  subjects,  on  which  he  undertakes  to  in¬ 
form  others. 

As  the  public  appear  to  attach  considerable  importance 
to  this  vain  undertaking,  and  as  the  latest  production  usually 
excites  the  greatest  attention,  I  shall  examine  it  more  mi¬ 
nutely,  than  I  should  have  otherwise  thought  necessary  ; 
confining  however  my  remarks,  that  I  may  not  be  too  pro¬ 
lix,  to  a  part  of  the  nineteenth  chapter  only  ;  a  chapter 
which  exhibits  a  specimen  of  perverted  and  illiterate  inter¬ 
pretation  seldom  paralelied.  In  the  fifth  verse,  instead  of 
the  words,  “  that  we  may  know  them,”  Mr.  Bellamy 
substitutes,  “  for  we  will  detect  them;”  because  “  the  word 
ny-n  which  is  rendered  know,  is  translated  vari¬ 
ously,  by  which  any  thing  is  made  known  ;  as  know , 
conscious,  understand,  direct,  detect ,  &c.  Prov.  y  9-,  he 
that  perverleth  his  ways,  shall  be  known  (detected.) 
Psal.  lxxvii.  19  ;  thy  footsteps  are  not  known  (detected.) 
It  refers  to  the  mission,  on  which  these  two  messengers 
came,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  idolatry  ;  but  who  were 
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assailed  by  the  enthusiastic  idolaters  of  Sodom,  who  did 
not  say  as  is  said  in  the  vulgar  version,  that  we  may  know 
them ,  but  we  will  detect  them.”  I  must  confess  that  this 
ingenious  argument  to  prove  knowledge  and  detection 
(to  sav  nothing  of  knowledge  and  direction)  one  and  the 
same  thing  appears  not  to  me  very  satisfactory,  or  even  in- 
telligable.  we  may  be  said,  for  example,  to  know  a  pious 
and  good  man,  but  we  cannot  without  absurdity  be  said  to 
detect  him.  Granting  however  the  words  to  be  perfectly 
synonymous,  what  shall  we  obtain  by  it  !  A  clear  sense 
in  the  passage  ?  Certainly  not  ;  since  we  are  required  to 
proceed  a  step  farther,  and  admit,  what  we  are  told  in  the 
note,  but  what  we  should  have  never  suspected  from  the 
text,  that  the  words  we  will  detect  them  signify  we  will 
put  them  to  death  ;  for  in  immediate  continuation  of  the 
former  remark  it  is  added,  “  Thus  they  were  determined 
to  put  them  to  death ,  in  defence  of  their  religion.”  An¬ 
other  sublimation  this,  still  more  subtle,  and  more  incom¬ 
prehensible,  from  what  we  before  contemplated  as  a  mere 
caput  mortuum.  Nor  is  this  all  ;  for  after  only  two  short 
intervening  verses  we  are  given  to  understand,  that  to 
know  means  not  simply  to  detect  and  to  put  to  death, 
but  also  to  approve  of ;  for  in  ver.  8,  the  vulgar  version, 
as  he  terms  it,  which  has  these  words,  “  Behold  now  I 
have  two  daughters  which  have  not  known  man,”  is  thus 
corrected  by  him;  “Behold,  now  with  met  two  daughters 
who  have  not  approved  of  man.” 

Instances  of  an  unpardonable  negligencet  are  not  unfre- 

*  The  alteration  of  “ I  have"  into  “  with  me"  unfortunately  gives 
neither  the  Hebrew  nor  the  English  idiom  of  the  expression  "b- 
The  Hebrew  literally  is,  “  Behold  now  [there  are]  to  me  two  daugh¬ 
ters;”  that  is,  I have  two  daughters,  as  the  established  version  trans¬ 
lates  it. 

f  A  remarkable  one  occurs  Gen.  iii.  23,  where  instead  of  the  cor¬ 
rect  translation,  as  in  the  established  version,  “  to  till  the  ground,” 
he  renders  the  clause,  “  when  he  had  transgressed  on  the  ground;”  for 
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quent  ;  but  in  the  25th  verse  an  alteration  is  introduced, 
in  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  predominates  most, 
inattention,  or  conceit  of  superior  sagacity.  The  establish¬ 
ed  version  runs  thus  ;  “he  overthrew  those  cities.”  This 
he  says  should  be,  “he  overthrew  the  cities  of  the  Gocl,” 
Sxn  Dnyrrnx.  The  reasons  assigned  for  the  change 
are  the  following;  “The  TIN  or  the  Jl  prefixed  to 
□nr  cities,  cannot  be  translated  by  the  pronoun  plu¬ 
ral  those.  And  the  word  is  entirely  omitted, 

which  is  one  of  the  most  important  words  in  the  verse; 
as  it  shows  us  what  crime  it  was  for  which  these  cities  were 
destroyed.”  Is  not  this  self-confident  Hebraist  aware, 
that  with  or  without  the  article  Jl  is  a  pronoun  as  well 
as  a  substantive  ;  and  that  it  is  therefore  the  word  ban  in¬ 
stead  of  which  our  translators  render  those?  He  can¬ 
not  well  be  ignorant  of  it  ;  because  in  the  Sth  verse  the 
same  word  occurs  with  D’&’Jf'w  men,  which  both  he  and 
they  alike  translate  these ,  “  to  these  men  do  nothing?” 
Why  therefore  does  he  just  afterwards  give  the  word  a 
different  signification  ;  an  inconsistency  of  which  they  are 
not  guilty  ?  Is  it  not,  because  he  has  an  hypothesis  to  serve, 
which  they  had  not  ? 

In  pursuance  also  of  the  same  object,  and  to  rescue  the 

which  alteration  he  gives  the  following  reason ;  “  The  word  igyb 
is  rendered  to  till;  but  this  word  with  this  construction  means 
to  transgress.  See  Deut.  xvii  2.  where  the  same  word  both  con¬ 
sonants  and  vowels  is  rendered  by  the  word  transgressing.”  Had 
the  expression  been  igpb  as  he  states  it  to  be,  and  even  writes  it 
in  Roman  characters,  his  criticism  would  have  had  some  applica¬ 
tion;  this  however  is  not  the  case.  It  it  not  -oy  to  transgress ,  but 
to  sene  or  to  till ,  when  connected  with  the  word  ground . 
Surely  he  must  have  known  a  Resh  from  a  Daleth.  But  he  seems  to 
have  hastily  run  it  over  with  a  careless  eye,  wrapt  up  in  the  self  im¬ 
portant  office  of  clearing  Scripture  from,  what  he  terms,  “useless 
repetitions,  which  always  obscure  the  sense,  and  frequently  subvert 
the  meaning,  as  in  this  passage.” 
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character  of  Lot  from  a  crime  hitherto  universally  imputed 
to  him,  in  the  32d  verse,  for  the  words  “  let  us  make. 
our  father  drink  wine,”  the  following  are  substituted,  “w>e 
will  drink  wine  with  our  father.”  The  reader  perhaps 
may  be  disposed  to  smile  at  the  idea  of  palliating  the  con¬ 
duct  of  Lot  by  introducing  his  daughters  as  participating 
in  his  intemperance.  Not  so  Mr.  Bellamy.  For  he  tells 
us,  that  to  drink  wine  means  to  pour  out  libations  of 
wine,  or  to  offer  a  drink  offering  of  wine,  at  the  accus¬ 
tomed  time  of  morning  or  evening  sacrifice.  Thus,  not 
satisfied  with  translating  the  Hebrew  original  in  a  manner, 
of  which  no  one  ever  before  dreamed,  he  gives  a  sense  to 
English  phraseology  too  recondite  for  a  common  under¬ 
standing  to  discern.  But  as  he  is  undoubtedly  privileged 
to  explain  his  own  language  in  his  own  way,  I  will  leave 
him  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  that  privilege,  and  proceed  to 
his  critical  defence  of  this  novel  translation.  In  a  note  he 
says,  “The  verb  is  rendered  let  us  make — 

drink.  But  the  obvious  translation  is,  we  will  drink.” 
Obvious  however  as  this  may  appear  to  him,  it  is  far  from 
being  so  to  any  one  who  thinks  that  some  advantage  may 
be  derived  from  consulting  a  Lexicon,  or  who  is  endowed 
with  the  meanest  portion  of  critical  acumen.  For  the  verb 
in  question  never  occurs  in  the  conjugation  Kal,  and  can¬ 
not  therefore  be  construed  we  will  drink ;  once  it  occurs 
in  Niphal,  (but  here  Keri  has  and  once  also 

in  Puhal  ;  but  it  is  found  fifty-eight  times  in  Hiphil.  In 
twenty-seven  of  these  instances  it  is  in  a  tense,  which  is 
sufficiently  marked  by  its  prseformant  H  ;  and  in  the  re¬ 
maining  thirty-one,  including  that  of  the  text  under  con¬ 
sideration,  it  is  every  where  broadly  distinguished  from 
Kal  by  Pathach,  the  characteristical  vowel  of  the  future 
of  Hiphil.  Now  if  Mr.  Bellamy  will  be  pleased  to  admit, 
that  Hiphil  is  a  causative  conjugation,  he  must  confess 
that  all  other  translators  are  right,  and  that  he  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  at  least  is  wrong. 
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But  how  is  it  that  he  writes  the  word  not 

?  Is  this  mere  carelessness,  ignorance,  or  de¬ 
sign  ?  The  substitution  of  the  vowel  Chireh  for  Pa- 
thach  makes  indeed  all  the  difference  ;  but  I  cannot 
suppose,  that  he  would  dare  to  deviate  from  the  vowels  of 
the  received  text,  which  he  conceives  to  be  equally  as  in¬ 
spired  as  the  consonants  of  it,  and  to  the  reading  of  which 
he  professes  inviolably  to  adhere.  Besides,  he  seems  to 
know  that  the  proper  verb  for  the  expression  to  drink  is 
nn  not  nptrn,  because  in  Gen.  xxiv.  14,  where  both 
the  words  occur,  he  makes  the  correct  distinction  be¬ 
tween  them,  rendering  HilCX  I  will  drink,  and  HpCJ'i'i 
I  will  give — drink.  1  very  much  suspect  however, 

that  there  he  is  more  indebted  for  his  correctness  to  the 
very  translators  whom  he  despises,  than  to  his  own  inge¬ 
nuity. 

Perhaps  also  he  will  condescend  to  be  told,  that  the 
same  verb  is  used  in  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Ethio- 
pic  ;  never  however  in  the  sense  of  the  conjugation  Kal, 
to  drink ,  but  always  in  that  of  the  conjugation  Hiphil,  to 
cause  to  drink.  An  irrefragable  proof  this,  that,  when 
the  Masorets  uniformly  pointed  this  verb  with  the  distin¬ 
guishing  vowel  of  Hiphil,  they  did  it  not  only  in  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  grammatical  peculiarities  of  their  own  lan¬ 
guage,  but  also  in  perfect  conformity  with  the  established 
usage  of  every  other  oriental  language  belonging  to  the 
same  family.  The  result  of  this  remark  completely  anni¬ 
hilates  the  new  sense,  which  he  attempts  for  a  particular 
purpose  to  fix  upon  the  verb  in  question. 

Having  dwelt  so  long  upon  his  erroneous  explanation 
of  the  principal  word  in  this  passage,  I  shall  spare  myself 
the  trouble  of  pointing  out  his  other  more  minute  inaccu¬ 
racies,  and  proceed  to  the  last  novelty  of  interpretation 
which  I  propose  to  notice,  and  which  is  contained  in  the 
33rd  verse.  The  sentence  ilOlpDI 
instead  of,  “  And  he  perceived  not,  when  she  lay  dowr> 

s  s 
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nor  when  she  arose,”  he  translates,  “But  he  knew  not, 
where  she  abode,  neither  when  she  married .”  Here, 
either  in  perfect  ignorance,  or  in  perfect  contempt  of  He¬ 
brew  syntax,  he  renders  the  preposition  ^  prefixed  to  the 
infinitive  by  the  adverb  where,  and  that  without  the 

slightest  pretence  of  authority.  His  sole  remark  upon  the 
point  is  this  ;  “  When  she  lay  down.  It  certainly  does 
not  require  both  a  verb  and  an  adverb  to  explain  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  as  in  the  common  version.”  What  must 

we  think  of  that  man’s  grammatical  knowledge,  even  in 
our  own  language,  who  is  not  aware  of  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  an  adverb  and  a  conjunction  denominating  when  an 
adverb ;  or  of  that  man’s  consistency,  who  after  censuring 
the  common  version  for  explaining  the  meaning  of  a  word 
not  only  with  a  verb  but  also  with  an  adverb,  (which 
proves  however  to  be  a  conjunction,)  does  exactly  the 
same  thing  himself,  with  this  little  difference  alone,  that 
the  adverb,  which  he  uses,  is  not  the  English  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  expression!  That  a  preposition  with  an  infinitive 
mood  is  used  in  Hebrew  for  a  conjunction  with  an  indica¬ 
tive  or  subjunctive  mood  would  have  been  too  trite  a  re¬ 
mark  I  should  have  conceived  to  escape  even  his  observa¬ 
tion.  I  subjoin  to  the  following  rule  upon  the  subject  irom 
Sehroeder’s  Grammar ;  Particulas  inseparables  D7D3 
quando  praefixas  habent  infinitivi,  modo  nostris  Gerundiis 
respondent,  modo  alias,  Hebraeis  peculiares,  loquendi  for¬ 
mulas  efficiunt,  quarum  aliquas  Latinus  sermo  non  aliter 
exprimere  potest,  quam  ita,  ut  Injinitivus,  ope  alicujus 
eonjunctionis,  in  verbum  Jinitum  reso/vutur  3  quando 
prasmitlitur  infinitivo,  inservit  tempori  exprimendo,  in 
quo  aliquid  fit  ;  ut  in  venire  dominimei,  i.e. 

quum  venerit  dominus  meus  2  Reg.  v.  18.  DilViTD  in 
esse  eorum,  i.  e.  quando  fuerunt. 

Upon  the  verb  he  observes,  that  “  it  truly  sig- 

nijies  to  rest,  to  lodge,  Joshua  ii.  1,  and  lodge  there 
and  upon  such  account  it  is  that  he  translates  it  to  abide 
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This  I  deny.  Its  true  signification,  as  any  Lexicon  will 
inform  him,  which  he  may  condescend  to  consult,  is  to  lit 
down ;  so  that  the  words  “and  lodged  there”  must  be 
considered  as  synonymous  with  “and  lay  there.” 

But  the  most  extraordinary  link  in  the  chain  of  cog¬ 
nate  ideas  ever  fabricated,  is  that  which  he  has  fastened 
upon  the  unfortunate  verb  Qlp,  usually  construed  to 
stand  or  to  rise ,  but  which  he  construes  to  be  married. 
“The  various  modes,”  he  says,  “by  which  a  verb  is  ex¬ 
pressed,  agreeably  to  the  idea  of  the  writer  or  speaker, 
are  many  in  all  languages.  Thus  it  is  said  of  a  person, 
who  rises  in  the  world,  as  to  property  or  situation,  that 
he  is  established ,  stands,  remains  subsists,  continues , 
endures,  maintains,  withstands ,  justified,  absolved , 
succeeds.'”  Does  he  mean  that  all  these  verbs  are  synony¬ 
mous  with  the  verb  rises,  and  may  be  used  indifferently  for 
it  ?  But  let  us  hear  him  further.  “  And  with  regard  to 
the  operation  of  any  purpose,  counsel,  word,  doctrine, 
prediction,  promise,  decree,  decision,  vow,  agreement,  or 
bargain  ,  it”  (that  is,  the  verb  Dip)  “  means  to  stand 
good,  to  be  ratified,  established,  confirmed,  made  sure, 
performed ;  Gen.  xvii.  13,  arise;  Deut.  xix.  15,  estab¬ 
lished;  Josh,  xi  11,  remain;  1  Sam.  xiii.  14,  continue ; 
Jer.  xliv.  29,  shall  stand.  And  consequently  this  word 
in  the  strictest  sense  embraces  the  act  of  marriage.  For 
when  a  woman  is  married,  she  is  then  established ;  the 
bond,  vow,  or  bargain  is  made  sure  ;  is  ratified  and 
confirmed.  Therefore  the  above  sense  and  application  of 
the  word  I  have  chosen  must  necessarily  be  allowed.” 

In  this  singular  species  of  reasoning  there  seems  a 
strange  jumble  of  language,  and  no  very  lucid  develope- 
ment  of  idea  ;  but  if  I  comprehend  the  drift  of  it,  it  is 
intended  to  prove,  that  because  a  contract  is  established 
during  the  act  of  marriage,  and  because  the  verb  Dip, 
when  connected  with  a  substantive  expressive  of  any  con¬ 
tract,  means  to  be  established,  therefore  the  verb  Qlp 
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embraces  the  act  of  marriage ;  and  further,  that  because  a 
woman  i«  said  to  be  established,  when  she  is  married , 
and  because  the  verb  QTp  signifies  to  be  established,  when, 
applied  to  the  contract  made  by  a  woman  in  marriage, 
therefore  also  must  the  same  verb  signify  to  be  married. 
This  singular  critic  particularly  prides  himself  upon  his 
knowledge  of  major  and  minor  propositions.*  I  leave 
him  to  explain  the  species  of  propositions  to  which  he  al¬ 
ludes  ;  but  the  reader  perhaps  will  not  be  disposed  to  think, 
that  he  has  here  exhibited  any  great  skill  in  logical  propo¬ 
sitions.  With  respect  however  to  his  first  syllogism, 
granting  the  truth  of  the  premises,  I  can  only  admit  the 
conclusion  under  a  certain  limitation,  viz.  that  the  verb 
Dip,  although  it  means  to  be  established  when  connected 
with  a  substantive,  expressive  of  any  contract,  yet  never 
embraces  the  act  of  marriage,  unless  when  connected 
with  a  substantive  or  substantives  expressive  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  contract  And  with  respect  to  the  second,  a  fallacy 
pervades  the  whole  argument ;  for  he  only  proves,  what 
no  one  ever  doubted,  that  the  verb  Dip  signifies  to  be 
established,  when  applied  to  a  word  meaning  some  con¬ 
tract  made  or  to  be  made,  not  when  applied  to  a  woman 
as  in  the  text,  who  is  not  said  to  make,  to  have  made,  or 
to  be  about  to  make,  any  contract  whatsoever.  Besides, 
were  this  verb  capable  of  such  an  application  in  such  a 
sense,  the  conclusion  stated  would  not  then  follow ;  for  al¬ 
though  it  be  indeed  true,  that  when  every  woman  is  mar¬ 
ried,  she  is  said  to  be  established,  the  converse  by  no 
meaus  holds,  that  when  every  woman  is  established,  she 
is  said  to  be  married ;  otherwise  what  would  become  of 
all  establishments  for  t<«married  women  ?  Nor  perhaps 
will  even  Mr.  Bellamy  himself  contend,  that  when  we 
say,  a  woman  stands  or  rises,  we  mean,  that  she  is  mar¬ 
ried. 
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But  notwithstanding  that  his  reasoning  upon  this  per¬ 
plexed  point  is  nothing  more  than  confusion  worse  con¬ 
founded  ;  let  us  for  a  moment  suppose  it  to  be  correct,  and 
what  will  be  the  result?  Only  that  the  verb  Dip  may, 
not  that  it  does,  signify  to  be  married ' ;  for  he  will  scarce¬ 
ly  assert,  that  it  bears  such  a  meaning  in  any  other  part  of 
the  Bible.  Still  however  he  may  be  disposed  to  argue, 
that  a  word  “  should  be  translated,  not  only  as  it  is  in 
other  parts  of  Scripture,  but  also  consistently  with  the  ob¬ 
vious  sense  of  the  narrative, ”  and  that  the  meaning, 
which  he  wishes  to  impose  upon  the  verb  Qip  is  thus 
consistent.  But  with  what  obvious  sense  of  the  narrative 
is  the  meaning  which  he  attributes  to  it  consistent?  Clear¬ 
ly  not  with  any  sense  ascribed  to  it  by  any  translator  or 
commentator,  ancient  or  modern,  himself  alone  excepted. 
And  can  we  for  a  moment  listen  to  a  man,  who  tells  us, 
that  he  uses  a  word  in  a  signification  before  unheard  of, 
because  he  conceives  that  signification  to  be  consistent  with 
the  obvious  sense  of  the  narrative,  in  which  it  occurs  ;  a 
sense  as  unheard  of,  until  invented  by  him,  as  the  signifi¬ 
cation  itself?  But  indeed  his  sense  of  the  narrative  is  more 
dependent  upon  this  signification  of  the  word,  than  this 
signification  of  the  word  is  upon  his  sense  of  the  narrative} 
for  translate  Dip  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  uncement¬ 
ed  fabric  of  his  novel  narrative  falls  to  the  ground. 

I  have  been  more  particular  in  my  remarks  upon  this 
chapter,  although  not  so  particular  as  I  might  have  been, 
in  order  to  shew  what  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon 
the  judgment  of  such  a  writer  ;  of  a  writer,  who,  I  believe 
from  no  bad  motive,  but  with  the  most  unpardonable  ar¬ 
rogance  and  folly,  fresh  points  the  shafts  of  infidelity  against 
every  interpretation  of  Scripture,  except  his  own. 

Before  1  conclude  my  strictures  on  this  anomalous  trans¬ 
lator,  I  must  advert  to  a  grammatical  discovery,  which  he 
flatters  himself  that  he  has  made,  of  considerable  import¬ 
ance  ;  one,  which  has  hitherto  escaped  the  united  penetra- 
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tion  of  Jews  and  of  Christians  ;  of  Jews  at  least  since  the 
time  of  Ezra,  and  of  Christians  at  all  periods  :  it  is  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  preterpluperfect  tense,  distinctly  marked,  in 
Hebrew.  “The  rule,”  he  says,  “for  the  pluperfect  tense 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  either  by  Jews  or 
Christians,  since  the  dispersion  of  the  Jewish  nation,  though 
it  is  pointed  out  in  the  language,  and  only  required  indus¬ 
try  to  trace  out  its  conformity  in  every  part  of  Scripture.” 
His  reasoning  a  priori  to  prove,  that  there  must  have  al¬ 
ways  existed  some  formal  method  of  expressing  this  tense 
in  Hebrew,  is  curious.  “It  will  be  seen,”  he  observes, 
“  by  the  intelligent  reader,  that  as  there  is  a  power  exer¬ 
cised  by  man,  which  carries  the  mind  to  a  period  more  re¬ 
mote,  than  the  first  preter,  or  recent  past  time  ;  there  must 
be  an  expression  for  such  a  modification  of  the  preter  tense, 
as  we  find  in  all  languages.”  Certainly  not  in  any  oriental 
language  of  the  same  family  with  Hebrew.  But  let  us  pro¬ 
ceed.  “  And  therefore  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose, 
that  the  Hebrew,  the  most  expressive,  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive,  and  the  most  correct  of  all  languages,  the  language 
in  which  God  gave  his  commands,  should  be  defective  in 
this  point.  Consequently  there  must  have  been  some 
formal  method  of  expressing  the  existence  of  this  remote 
preter  among  the  ancient  Hebrews.”*  Notwithstanding, 
however,  the  risk  which  I  may  run  of  incurring  the  su¬ 
preme  contempt  of  a  man  so  well  satisfied  with  the  infalli¬ 
bility  of  his  own  conclusions,  I  must  still  coufess,  that  I 
am  inclined  to  swim  with  the  universal  current  of  opinion 
from  the  days  of  Ezra  to  our  own  ;  and  to  consider  the 
Hebrew  language  as  having  always  laboured  under  the  de¬ 
ficiency  alluded  to. 

But  what  is  this  wonderful  rule  ?  I  will  give  it  in  his 
own  words  :  “  The  rule  for  the  modification  of  the  preter 
tense,  which  modification  is  called  the  preterpluperfect 
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tense,  depends  on  the  accent  CNDD'S!  i*  e.  to  put 

off \  which  is  its  meaning.  That  is,  it  is  so  called ,  be¬ 
cause  it  puts  off  the  time  of  the  verb  to  a  time  more  re¬ 
mote.”* 

Such  is  the  ground-work  of  his  rule  ;  but  what  must 
we  think  of  it,  when  we  find  him  betraying  the  grossest 
ignorance  of  the  name  and  nature  of  that  very  accent, 
upon  which  it  depends.  This  it  is  by  no  means  difficult 
to  prove ;  for  in  the  first  place  DD’S  does  not  signify  in 
Hebrew  what  he  asserts,  viz.  to  put  off  in  the  sense  of 
defferring,  or,  as  he  uses  the  word,  of  referring,  an  ac¬ 
tion  to  a  more  remote  period.  Its  proper  meaning  is exuo, 
extraho,  to  strip  off ,  as  a  skin  or  garment  ;  and  in  this 
sense  only  can  the  English  verb,  to  put  off,  be  applicable 
to  it.  The  terms  however  are  by  no  means  convertible. 
For  although  he  may  be  said  to  put  off,  for  instance,  as 
well  as  to  strip  off,  his  coat  at  pleasure,  he  can  only  be 
said  to  put  off,  but  by  no  means  to  strip  off,  the  intend¬ 
ed  publication  of  the  remaining  parts  of  his  version,  should 
he  be  so  disposed,  to  a  more  convenient  opertunity. 

Nor  is  this  all.  By  building  his  hypothesis  upon  the 
supposed  Hebrew  signification  of  the  word,  he  shows 
himself  to  have  been  totally  unapprized,  that  the  names  of 
the  accents  are  not  Hebrew,  but  Chaldee.  This  the  very 
termination  of  the  accent  in  question  NOD'S  might 
alone  have  taught  him;  to  say  nothing  of  others,  which 
are  capable  of  being  derived  from  a  Chaldee  root  alone. 
The  Chaldee  verb  tOD'S  then,  very  different  from  the  He¬ 
brew  verb  with  the  same  radicals,  signifies  to  stretch  out , 
as  the  arms  in  action,  or  to  bend  down ,  as  the  eyes  towards 
the  ground.  Hence  it  is  that  its  substantive  form  NOD’S 
which  constitutes  the  name  of  the  accent  in  question,  has 
been  usually  considered,  as  bearing  the  sense  of  extension , 
and  as  serving  to  regulate  the  intonation  of  the  voice  on  a 
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syllable,  which  is  succeeded  by  a  slight  pause.  The  use 
of  accents  surely  he  must  know,  if  he  knows  any  thing 
upon  the  subject,  was  adopted  to  mark,  not  a  distinction 
of  tenses,  but  a  distinction  of  sense  in  the  public  reading 
of  Scripture,  by  determining  the  appropriate  inflexions 
and  pauses  of  the  voice  in  every  sentence. 

But  he  will  perliaps  say,  Might  not  accents  however 
have  a  secondary  use,  and  indicate  the  tenses  of  ver!>s  ? 
They  certainly  might  do  so  ;  but  what  proof  of  it  exists? 
Of  the  whole  number,  he  only  assumes  it  to  be  the  case  of 
one.  And  it  should  be  added,  that  were  this  the  secondary 
use  of  Pashta,  why  is  not  that  accent  confined  to  verbs 
alone?  Why  is  it  so  frequently  connected  with  words  be¬ 
longing  to  every  other  part  of  speech. 

After  all  however  is  it  certain,  that  he  is  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  Hebrew  accents  to  distinguish  between 
Pashta  and  any  other  accent  of  the  same  figure?  From 
the  evidence  of  his  writings  I  am  persuaded  that  he  is  not. 
For  immediately  after  stating  his  general  rule  as  above,  he 
gives,  what  he  calls  “ proofs  for  the  existence  of  this  mo¬ 
dification  of  the  preter  tense.”  His  proofs  consists  of  the 
following  references.  Gen.  xvi.  5,  that  she  had  conceiv¬ 
ed,  nmn  ; — xix.  17,  when  they  had  brought  forth , 
DX*¥1!"0  » — xxxiii.  19,  he  had  there  spread  ; — xxxv.  7, 
for  there  he  had  repaired  the  altar,  ;  — ibid,  also 
he  had  preached  ; — v.  14.  Jacob  had  erected,  » — v- 

15,  Jacob  had  called  the  name  of  the  place,  ; — 

ibid,  where  God  had  spoken  with  him,  ")3i;  Joshua  v. 
12,  after  they  had  eaten; — viii.  13,  when  they  had  set , 
; — x.  1,  had  taken,  ; — xiv.  3,  for  Moses 

had  given,  ; — Judges  xiv.  IS,  if  ye  had  not  plough¬ 

ed,  Dnj^nn  ; — xxi.  5,  for  they  had  made  a  great  oath, 
n\nn  ; — Ruth  i.  6,  she  had  heard ; — 1  Kings  i.  6,  had 
not  displeased,  ? — 1  Chron.  x.  9,  when  they  had 

stripped.  These  references  amount  in  all  to  seventeen; 
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out  of  which  number  there  are  certainly  but  five  where  the 
verbs  occur  marked  with  the  accent  Pashta,  viz.  Gen. 
xxxiii.  19,  xxxv.  7  ;  also  he  had  preached  ;  Joshua  v.  12  ; 
Ruth  i.  6,  and  1  Chron.  9.  And  with  respect  to  the  remain¬ 
ing  twelve  verbs,  eight  of  them  are  all  marked  with  the  ac- 
Qent  Kadma;  viz.  Gen.  xix.  17,  xxxv.  14, xxxv.  15;  Ibid. 
Joshua  viii.  13,  x.  l,xiv.  3  ;  1  Kings  i.  6;  while  of  the  other 
four ,  one,  Gen.  xvi.  5,  nniil  has  accenl  Zakeph 
Katon ;  another  Gen  xxxv.  7,  ( for  there  he  had  re- 
paired  p’1)  has  Mahpach  ;  the  third,  Judges  xiv.  18, 
D/lBnn,  has  Munach  ;  and  the  fourth,  Judges  xxi.  5, 
nrvn,  has  Rebia. 

To  what  can  all  this  blundering  be  attributed  ?  In  the 
four  last  mentioned  instances  indeed  it  mio-ht  have  arisen 

o 

from  mere  inattention,  from  permitting  the  eye  accident¬ 
ally  to  wander  from  the  verb  in  question  to  an  adjoining, 
or  nearly  adjoining  word  with  a  Pashta  over  it.  But 
what  shall  we  say  to  the  eight  instances,  out  of  the  seven¬ 
teen  referred  to,  as  all  marked  with  Pashta ,  in  which  the 
aecent  Kadma  instead  of  Pashta  appears  ?  That  this  must 
have  been  owing  to  complete  ignorance,  the  reader  will 
immediately  perceive,  when  he  is  told,  that  the  form  of 
these  two  accents  is  precisely  the  same,  the  one  being  dis¬ 
tinguishable  from  the  other,  not  hy  figure,  but  solely  by 
position.  The  distinction  is  this,  A  Pashta,  when  the 
sole  accent  of  a  word,  is  always  placed  over  the  last  letter 

of  the  syllable,  as  “Ip p  ;  but  Kadma,  as  its  name  signi- 
fying  priority  imports,  always  over  the  first,  as  "Tp£D- 
The  conclusion  is  obvious.  He  has  mistaken  one  for  the 
other  ;  a  mistake  which  pervades  his  whole  work  ;  and  has 
thus  stumbled  at  the  very  threshold  of  his  theory. 

But  not  satisfied  with  even  this  great  discovery,  he 
ventures  to  proceed  a  little  farther  ;  and  attempts  to  prove 
the  existence  of  two  preterpluperfect  tenses  in  Hebrew, 
the  one  more  remote  in  point  of  time  than  the  other.  This 
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still  more  remote  preterpluperfect  is  characterized,  he  con¬ 
ceives,  by  being  honoured  with  two  Pashtas.  Now  all, 
who  are  in  the  least  acquainted  with  the  doctrine  of  accents, 
knowr,  that  the  proper  situation  of  Pushtu  is  over  the  last 
letter  of  the  last  syllable  ;  but  that  when  a  word  requires 
it,  the  natural  accent  or  tone  of  which  word  falls  upon  the 
penultiina,  or  when  the  last  syllable  has  Pathuch  furtive, 
or  a  double  Sheva ,  then  and  then  only,  from  the  necessi¬ 
ty  of  the  case,  are  two  Pashtas  employed  ;  one  being 
placed  over  the  last  letter  of  the  last  syllable  as  usual, 
the  other  over  the  syllable  upon  which  the  tone  Jails , 
thus  that  only,  which  is  over  the  penuliima  affecting 

the  pronunciation  What  has  this  modification  of  an  ac¬ 
cent,  adopted  merely  to  suit  the  variety  of  emphasis,  to 
do  with  the  modification  of  tenses  ? 

It  should  likewise  be  remarked,  that  if  a  peculiar  de¬ 
signation  of  time  were  ready  efiected  by  Pashta,  when 
it  is  used  with  a  verb,  such  etiect  would  be  produced  uni¬ 
formly  ;  as  indeed  he  distinctly  states  it  is,  asserting,  that 
the  observation  of  his  rule  is  “  regular  throughout  Scrip¬ 
ture.”  The  reverse  however  proves  to  be  the  fact;  for 
verbs,  which  have  Pashta  are  found  by  the  context  to  bo 
in  all  tenses.  Thus  Gen.  iii.  the  verb  np*7|  marked 
with  this  accent,  he  himself  construes  s hull  take ,  as  a  fu¬ 
ture  in  the  following  clause  ;  “therefore  now  surely  he 
shall  put  forth  his  hand,  and  take  also  of  the  tree  of  life.” 
Again  Gen.  xxvii.  25,  the  verb  vv‘lh  the  same  ac¬ 

cent  he  correctly  translates,  and  I  will  eat  ;  “approach 
before  me,  and  I  will  eat  the  repast  of  my  son.”  Now 
in  both  these  instances  it  is  apparent  from  the  context, 
that  a  future  action  alone  is  alluded  to.  This  is  still  clear¬ 
er  in  the  narrative  of  Joseph’s  dream,  when  his  brethren 
say  to  him,  “ Shalt  thou  reign  over  us  ?”  where  the  verb 
sha/t  thou  reign  is  with  Pashta. 

Nor  is  this  the  case  only  when  a  single  Pashta,  but 
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also,  when  tivo  occur  over  the  same  verb.  So  Gen.  xxii. 
2,  he  construes,  thou  lovest,  not  thou  hadst  loved. 

“Take  now  thy  son,  thy  only  son,  whom  thou  lovest.” 
And  in  the  6t.h  verse  of  the  same  chapter  he  renders 
which  he  laid,  not  which  he  had  laid ;  “Abraham  took 
the  wood  of  the  offering,  which  he  laid  upon  Isaac.” 
What  may  be  his  opinion  upon  the  point,  when  he  gets  to 
the  book  of  Numbers,  I  know  not  ;  but  in  chap  xxiv.  17, 
it  will  puzzle  him  I  conceive  to  translate,  according  to  his 
rule,  in  what  he  calls  the  most  remote  preterpluperfect 
tense,  the  verb  “  I  shall  see  him,  but  not  now 

as  the  prophet  Balaam  is  indisputably  alluding  to  the  fu¬ 
ture  fortune  of  the  Israelites.  But  indeed  the  hypothesis 
is  altogether  too  unsound  to  endure  the  minutest  examina¬ 
tion,  and  so  hollow  as  to  ring  at  every  touch. 

I  have  been  more  particular  in  my  remarks  upon  this 
singular  attempt  at  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  public  expectation  which  that  attempt 
seems  to  have  excited.  The  Quarterly  Reviewers,  how¬ 
ever,  have  denounced  without  reserve  its  total  failure;  and 
for  their  spirited  condemnation  of  it  deserve  the  thanks 
of  every  friend  to  solid  reasoning  and  sober  criticism. 
Foreigners,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  not  form  their  estimate 
of  the  present  state  of  Hebrew  erudition  among  us  from 
so  illiterate  a  production,  notwithstanding  the  respectable 
subscription  which  has  been  obtained  to  encourage  it.  For 
in  this  country,  it  should  be  recollected,  the  plausible 
projector,  and  importunate  promoter,  of  every  undertak¬ 
ing,  apparently  useful,  and  certainly  laborious,  solicit 
not  public  patronage  in  vain;  and  seldom  is  incapacity 
presumed,  until  it  be  detected. 

Having  thus  devoted  a  whole  chapter  to  the  eccentrici¬ 
ties  of  a  translator,  who  regards  convertibility  as  the  es¬ 
sence  of  Hebrew  construction,  and  incomprehensibility 
as  the  object  of  Hebrew  criticism,  not  in  compliment  to 
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him,  but  solely  in  deference  to  the  notice,  which  he  has 
received,  I  shall  now  release  myself  from  all  furlher  al¬ 
lusion  to  him  ;  and  return  with  satisfaction  to  authors  of 
name  and  credit,  whose  opinions  are  worth  refutation. 


CHAP.  III. 


Expediency  only  of  a  new  translation  asserted  on  the  other  side. 
No  inaccuracies  in  the  present  translation  affecting  faith  or 
morals.  Probable  reasons  which  might  have  prevented  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  proposal  for  a  new  translation  under  autho¬ 
rity.  No  good  case  made  out  in  support  of  that  proposal. 
The  received  Hebrew  text  stated  to  be  corrupt.  Mode  of 
amending  it  inefficient.  Collations  of  MSS.  and  versions. 
No  classifications  of  MSS.  ever  attempted.  Under  different 
editions  impracticable.  All  MSS.  and  versions ,  the  Septu- 
agint  alone  excepted ,  of  one  and  the  same  edition.  Septu- 
agint  too  corrupted  for  use.  Eichorn.  Critical  Principles 
adopted  by  the  advocates  for  a  new  translation  unsatisfactory 
and  fallacious.  Baver.  Eichorn. 

The  various  writers  in  favour  of  a  new  version,  have 
generally  had  in  their  contemplation  a  translation  of  the 
whole  Bible,  as  well  of  the  New  as  of  the  Old,  Testament ; 
but  their  arguments  have  been  principally,  and  sometimes 
exclusively,  limited  to  the  consideration  of  the  question,  as 
connected  with  the  state  of  the  Old  Testament  alone.  To 
this  latter  point,  therefore,  I  shall  altogether  confine  my 
own  observations. 

From  the  detail  of  opinions  contained  in  the  first  chap¬ 
ter,  comprehending  those  of  the  principal  writers  upon  the 
subject  from  the  commencement  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
last  century,  it  may  be  seen  that,  while  some  have  argued 
the  necessity ,  others  have  only  urged  the  expediency  of 
the  measure.  The  anonymous  author  of  “An  Essay  for 
a  new  translation  of  the  Bible,”  proposes  in  his  very  title 
page  to  demonstrate  “Me  necessity”  of  the  undertaking  ; 
Lowth  denominates  it  “  a  necessary  work  and  Kenni- 
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cott  alludes  to  “  the  great  expediency,  or  rather  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  more  exact  English  Bible.  ”*  What  precise  idea 
was  here  intended  to  be  affixed  to  the  word  necessity,  does 
not  appear  ;  but  it  was  probably  one  in  perfect  conformity 
with  an  observation  of  Archbishop  Newcome,  who  makes 
the  following  remarks  : — “  In  common  language  a  measure 
is  said  to  be  necessary,  when  it  is  highly  expedient.  ”t 

Presuming  therefore,  that  the  term  was  meant  to  be 
taken  in  so  limited  a  point  of  view,  let  us  next  see  upon 
what  this  presumption  of  a  high  expediency  was  grounded. 
Certainly  not  upon  the  notion,  that  our  present  translation 
contains  errors  in  any  degree  affecting  religious  opinion 
and  conduct.  This  seems  to  be  distinctly  disavowed.  Du- 
rell  observes  in  recommendation  of  a  new  version,  that 
“the  minds  of  the  people  cannot  hereby  be  unsettled.  All 
the  leading  articles  of  religion  will  remain  undisturbed ; 
neither  will  the  ground  of  their  faith  or  practice  be  ever 
so  remotely  ajfectedd’X  Kennicott  in  his  “  Dissertatio 
Generalis”  thus  expresses  himself :  “Quidni  itaqueetnunc 
etiam  boni  omnes  faverent  si  hodiernam  nostram  versionem 
in  melius,  recudi  viderint5  Sunt  certe,  et  ii  magni  nominis 
viri  qui  versionem  impetise  flagitant  perfectiorem  ;  quorum 
tamen  nemo  non  fcttebitur,  in  ea,  quarn  nunc  habemus, 
versione  satis  omnino  integritatis  esse,  tit  de  credendi 
et  agendi  norma  liquido  constent  omnia. ”§  A  similar 
avowal  is  made  by  Blayney,  who  hesitates  not  to  admit, 
that  “  neither  the  errors,  which  have  crept  into  the  original 
text,  nor  those,  which  deform  the  translation,  have  fallen 
upon  any  essential  points  either  of  doctrine  or  of  mo- 
rals.,,\\  And  subsequently  he  remarks,  as  Durell  had 
done  before  him,  that  by  the  application  for  a  new  version, 
“  no  innovation  in  religion  is  intended,  not  any  the  least 
alteration  in  the  grounds  of  our  faith  and  practice.”*\ 

*  Remarks,  Introd.  p.  6.  t  Historical  View,  p.  1S9. 

$  Critical  Remarks,  Preface,  p.  9.  §  Sect.  8. 

)1  Prelira.  Disc,  to  Jeremiah.  f  Page  xr. 
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When  imperfections  therefore  are  imputed  to  our  esta¬ 
blished  translation,  these  imperfections  must  be  understood 
to  consist,  not  in  theological ,  but  simply  in  philological ’, 
inaccuracies.  And  it  is  only  upon  a  scale  of  this  kind  that 
we  are  to  estimate  the  importance  attached  to  them.  The 
absolute  necessity  then  of  the  proposed  measure  being 
wholly  out  of  the  question,  and  the  great  expediency  of  it 
resting  upon  such  a  basis,  have  not  our  rulers  always  acted 
with  wisdom  and  discretion  in  resisting  the  headstrong  tor¬ 
rent  of  literary  opinion,  and  in  not  suffering  themselves  to 
be  borne  down  by  its  impetuosity  ?  They  have  been  in¬ 
deed  repeatedly  told,  that  our  established  translation  was 
taken  from  an  incorrect,  or,  as  the  fashionable  phrase  of 
the  critic  is,  corrupt  text,  and  that  it  abounds  with  philo¬ 
logical  errors  ;  but  they  were  at  the  same  time  assured 
that  those  errors  involve  no  essential  point  of  faith  or 
morals.  And  what  confidence  had  they  in  the  stability  of 
the  new  criticism  ?  Or  what  reliance  could  be  placed  on 
the  individual  exertion  of  those  critical  powers  to  which 
they  were  to  look  for  the  emendation  as  well  of  the  text  as 
of  the  translation  ?  Specimens  of  thesupposed  improvements 
have,  it  is  true,  been  long  abroad  ;  but  have  these  proved 
satisfactory  in  themselves,  particularly  as  to  their  general 
result,  or  have  they  challenged  universal  concurrence  ? 
Might  not  another  race  of  more  scrupulous  critics  arise, 
who,  contemplating  the  licentious  innovations  of  their 
predecessors  with  equal  astonishment  and  disapprobation, 
might  choose  again  to  adopt  a  more  sober  line  of  criticism, 
and  make  it  necessary  to  undo  much,  if  not  all,  of  that 
which  had  been  so  recently  done?  Other  reflections,  1  doubt 
not,  of  greater  force,  suggested  themselves  to  prevent  the 
prudent  hand  of  power  from  intermeddling  in  an  enter- 
prize,  where  the  object  in  view  seemed  not  worth  the  per¬ 
plexity  and  danger  of  the  pursuit  ;  where  there  was  much 
to  lose,  but  little,  to  gain.  Howsoever  that  might  have 
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been,  we  may  certainly  conclude,  that  no  trivial  motives 
could  have  occasioned  the  total  rejection  of  a  proposal  so 
earnestly  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  government  by 
men  of  high  character,  rank,  and  talent.  Indeed  the  plain 
policy  of  the  question  must  have  always  been  something 
more  than  problematical  ;  for  surely  were  the  project 
adopted  of  revising  a  translation  of  the  Bible,  the  general 
excellence  of  which  is  on  all  sides  admitted,  and  to  which 
the  nation  has  been  accustomed  for  full  two  centuries  past 
to  look  up  with  veneration,  not  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
verbal  corrections,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
in  some  places  novel  senses,  in  others  senses  diametrically 
opposite  to  the  former,  and  that  without  a  possibility  of 
explaining  to  the  common  reader  the  principles  of  the 
change,  might  not  such  a  proceeding  shake  the  very  foun¬ 
dation  of  public  confidence  altogether? 

But  let  us  argue  the  question  of  expediency  upon  another 
giound,  and  see  if  any  thing  like  a  plausible  case  has  been 
made  out  in  support  of  it.  The  advocates  for  a  new  trans¬ 
lation  sa)T,  that  the  present  one  is  taken  from  a  bad  text , 
and  is  itself  replete  with  philological  inaccuracies.  This 
they  indeed  assert ;  but  has  this  assertion  been  proved  ? 
Certainly  not.  The  very  basis  of  the  whole  argument  has 
solely  rested  upon  the  ground  of  mere  assumption. 

Much  has  indeed  been  written  upon  the  discordance  be¬ 
tween  the  printed  Hebrew  Bible,  and  Hebrew  Manu¬ 
scripts  ;  and  we  know,  that  the  collations  of  Kennicott  and 
De  Rossi  point  out  the  passages,  in  which  that  discordance 
exists.  The  first  step  therefore  towards  the  formation  of 
an  amended  text  must  be  a  critical  arrangement  and  appli¬ 
cation  of  these  materials.  But  has  any  thing  of  the  kind 
been  yet  attempted  ?  Dr.  Blayney  indeed  long  since  pro¬ 
posed  that  a  select  committee  of  divines  should  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  government  “  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the 
Hebrew  text,  and  to  restore  it  as  nearly  us  possible  to  its 
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primitive  purity.”*  But  it  may  be  well  questioned, 
whether  such  a  step  would  have  been  either  desirable  or 
effectual  ?  If  the  talents  of  those,  who  might  have  been 
appointed  to  the  task,  had  been  in  the  highest  degree  re¬ 
spectable,  as  I  doubt  not  they  would  have  been,  still  I  fear 
that  the  critical  world  would  have  looked  with  an  eye  of 
suspicion,  if  not  of  distrust,  upon  the  labours  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  thus  constituted.  Had  a  committee  of  the  kind  al¬ 
luded  to  taken  place,  it  would  of  course  have  been  selected 
from  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  the  day  ;  from  men 
like  Lowth,  Pilkington  Durell,  Kennicott,  Blaynev,  &c. 
who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  Hebrew  literature, 
and  who  had  already  individually  laboured  in  their  various 
publications  “  to  restore  the  Hebrew  text  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  its  primitive  purity. ”  But  how  would  they  have 
attempted  to  effect  this  object  ?  The  whole  tenor  of  their 
respective  writings  demonstrate,  that  it  would  have  been 
by  the  aid  of  an  'arbitrary  criticism.  The  restoration 
of  the  Hebrew  text  to  its  primitive  purity  was  the  point, 
which  in  all  their  publications  they  kept  constantly  in 
view  ;  and  this  they  endeavoured  to  restore  by  exchanging 
the  received  readings  for  others,  which  they  selected  at 
pleasure,  without  any  certain  clue  of  discrimination,  from 
the  mass  of  manuscript  collations  furnished  by  Kennicott, 
sometimes  preferring  the  reading  of  a  single  manuscript, 
sometimes  that  of  more,  and  generally  one  sanctioned  by 
the  authority  of  a  MS.  or  MSS.  supposed!  to  be  ancient. 

*  Preface  to  Jeremiah,  p.  ix. 

t  The  most  ancient  MS.  collated  is  No.  I.  Bodl.  which  in  Kennicott’s 
judgment  is  as  old  as  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  and  which  is 
written  in  the  Spanish  character.  But  De  Rossi  forms  a  different  opinion 
of  its  antiquity,  referring  it  to  the  ttvelfth  century.  Ob  Keri,  quod  habet,  et 
lineas  Masorx  destmatas,  videatur  certe  recentior  et  ad  xii.  secidum  referen¬ 
da.  Vol.  i.  p.  lix.  And  Bruns  decides  its  character  to  be  not  Spanish  but 
Italic.  Hispanicum  esse  characterent  hujus  codicis  nego  etpemego.  Italicus, 
quern  Kennic.  intermedium  vocat,  esse  videtur.  Dissert.  Generalis  Kennic. 
Ed.  Bruns,  p.  339.  What  certainty  on  such  points  can  we  have,  when  cri- 
fics  of  eminence  so  widely  differ  in  opinion  from  each  other. 
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They  also  endeavoured  to  restore  it  by  correcting  it  in  con¬ 
formity  with  readings  deduced  at  will  from  the  ancient  ver¬ 
sions  ;  “A  true  text,”  says  Lowth,  “  as  far  as  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  recover  it,  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  manuscripts 
now  extant,  and  from  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  an¬ 
cient  versions  of  the  readings  of  manuscripts  of  much 
earlier  times.”*  Nor  is  this  all  ;  for  they  took  the  liberty, 
particularly  Bishop  Lowth  himself,  not  only  of  transposing, 
but  sometimes  of  altering  the  Hebrew  letters,  so  as  to  su¬ 
perinduce  a  change  of  sense  in  the  passage.  Thus  he  re¬ 
marks,  “a  change  of  one  of  the  similar  letters  for  the 
other,  when  it  remarkably  clears  up  the  sense ,  may  be 
fairly  allowed  to  criticism ,  even  without  any  other 
authority  than  that  of  the  context  to  support  it.”t 

Upon  such  principles  then  we  may  conclude,  that  their 
restoration  of  the  text  would  have  been  conducted.  But 
could  a  restoration  of  this  kind  have  proved  satisfactory  ? 
It  might  indeed  have  pleased  for  a  short  period  ;  but  after 
the  labours  of  Griesbach  in  the  text  of  the  New  Testament, 
we  may  be  sure  that  no  more  modern  critic  would  have 
approved  of  any  application  of  manuscript  collations,  un¬ 
arranged,  and  unclassified.  With  respect  likewise  to 
the  versions,  the  immensity  of  various  readings  in  the 
Septuagint  alone  which  have  since  been  collected,  sufficient¬ 
ly  evince,  that,  before  we  attempt  to  correct  the  original 
text  by  them,  they  themselves  must  be  corrected.  And 
as  to  the  liberty  of  transposing  and  changing  similar  let¬ 
ters  in  the  words  of  the  text,  by  way  of  clearing  the  sense 
of  the  context,  who  would  now  become  an  advocate  for  it? 
Indeed  even  those,  who  were  ambitious  of  seizing  this 
slippery  rule  of  criticism,  as  it  twisted  and  glided  before 
them,  soon  found,  that  it  constantly  eluded  their  grasp, 
and  began  to  abandon  the  pursuit  of  it. 

I  contend  therefore,  that  no  case  has  yet  been  made 
out  sufficiently  strong  to  warrant  the  public  appointment  of 
*  Isaiah,  Introduction,  p.  57,  +  Ibid.  p.  51. 
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a  committee  to  undertake  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible 
upon  an  improved  text.  It  was  surely  incumbent  upon 
those,  who  so  zealously  recommended  the  measure,  to 
point  out  where  this  improved  text  was  to  be  found,  to 
realize  their  own  dreams  respecting  it,  and  not  to  make 
government  a  party  in  pursuing  the  mere  phantom  of  their 
own  imagination.  To  have  appointed  a  committee  for  this 
purpose,  which  must  have  been  deficient  in  the  means  of  ex¬ 
ecuting  the  trust  reposed  in  it,  would  have  been  little  better 
than  an  attempt  to  revive  the  tyranny  of  the  ancient  Egyp¬ 
tian  taskmasters.  When  biblical  critics  are  agreed  upon 
the  formation  of  an  improved  text,  it  will  then,  I  appre¬ 
hend,  be  time  enough  to  take  the  public  adoption  of  that 
text  into  consideration. 

But  what  have  been,  and  what  still  are,  considered  by 
the  advocates  of  the  measure,  as  adequate  materials  for  the 
emendation  in  view  ?  The  answer  is  obvious  ;  the  col¬ 
lations  and  the  versions.  Although,  therefore,  I  main¬ 
tain,  that  these  materials  should  have  been  applied  to  some 
effectual  purpose,  so  as  to  have  uniformly  produced  an 
amended  text,  if  that  were  possible,  before  the  subject 
was  at  all  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  government,  I 
nevertheless  admit,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  that  many 
ingenious  specimens,  of  what  it  was  supposed  might  be 
done  in  this  way,  were  furnished  by  individuals  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  ability  in  their  notes  upon  detached  parts  of  Scrip¬ 
ture.  Their  efforts  however,  in  the  judgment  of  foreign, 
and  therefore  the  most  impartial,  critics,  completely  failed 
of  success;  more,  I  am  persuaded,  from  a  defect  of  mate¬ 
rials,  than  from  a  defect  of  talent. 

When  the  collations  of  Kennicott  appeared,  they  seem 
to  have  disappointed  public  expectation,  particularly  on  the 
continent.  The  following  is  the  statement  of  Baver  upon 
this  point  in  his  “  Critica  Sacra  Magna,  qua  animi  tene- 
bantur,  expectatio  fallebatur,  et  quidem  vel  ideo,  quia 
aequo  majus  quid  omnes  speraverant.  Et  quo  magis  antea 
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bonus  Kennicottus  collaudabatur.  eo  plus  nunc  vituperaba- 
tur,  idque  ex  parte  immerito,  ex  parte  aulem  merito  suo. 
Cum  enim  plures  animadverterent,  farraginem  variamium 
lectionum  quidem  innumeram  esse,  longe  plurimas  vero 
apertos  esse  lapsus  scriptorios,  paucus  reperiri  notatu 
dignas,  quae  in  lextu  emendando  verum  auxilium  praes- 
tent ;  Kennicotto  stomachabantur,  in  eumque  immeritam 
culpam  transtulerunt,  quasi  piura  et  meliora  dare  potuis- 
set,  quam  in  codicibus  suis  invenerat.  Hoc  vero  jure  illi 
ab  aliis  in  arte  critica  exercitatissimis,  et  ingenii  ac  doc- 
trinae  laude  i ■  sign  i  bus  viris  exprobatum  est,  quod  quando- 
que  dormitaverit,  et  in  excerpendis  variis  lectionibus  qua- 
rum  innnitam  copiam  ante  oculos  habuit,  non  semper  satis 
di/igens  fuerit ,  et  quod  in  dissertatione  generali  nonprsc- 
stiterit.  quod  a  bono  critico  exspectari  poterat .  *  He 
then  refers  in  corroboration  of  his  statement  to  the  criti¬ 
cisms  of  Michaelis  and  Eichorn 

The  collations  of  Kennicott  were  soon  followed  by 
those  of  De  Rossi,  which  are  deemed  equally  deficient 
in  readings  of  importance.  Thus  Baver  remarks  ;  A  arise 
lectiones,  in  codice  V.  T.  ortse  sunt  ex  usu  matrum  lection- 
is,  qui  a  librariorum  arbitrio  dependebat.  Inde  factum 
est,  ut  codices,  si  ad  lilteras  1  et  ’  otiantes  spectes,  tantopere 
inter  se  discrepent,  ut  maxima  variorum  lectionum  a 
Kennicotto  et  De  Rossi  collectarum  pais  in  voeibus 
plene  vel  defective  scriptis  consistat.t  Again  speaking  of 
both,  he  says,  Scimus  maximam  variautium  lectionum  far- 
raginem  esse  vitia  calami  a  librariis  commissa  ;  longe 
majorem  earum  partem  in  matribus  lectionis,  sc.  defective 
et  plene  scriptis,  consistere,  quae  arbitrio  scribarum  relic- 

tse  fuerunt.J 

But  of  whatsoever  description  the  reading  contained 
in  the  respective  collations  may  appear  to  be,  certain  it  isr 
that  no  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  classify  them 

•  Prolegomena,  p.  120,  121. 

$  Page  423. 


+  Critica  Sacra,  p.  175 
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Nor  indeed  does  a  classification  upon  the  plan  of  Gries- 
bach,  so  as  to  arrange  them  under  different  editions ,  seem 
possible  ;  because  they  all  appear  to  belong  to  one  and  the 
same  edition,  viz.  to  the  Masoretical.  Upon  this  point 
Baver  makes  the  following  observation  :  Omnes  codices 
Hebraici  V.  T.  quotquot  sunt,  sequuntur  unam  eandemque 
recensionem,  Masoreticam  nimirum,  ad  ejusque  exem- 
plum  arclissime  adstricti  sunt.  Hoc  non  Masorethaequidem 
efficere  potuerunt,ut  omnes  Masorae  contrarias  lectiones  anti- 
quavissent  atque  delessent.  Rara  in  singulis  codicibus  super- 
est  lectio  Antemasorethica,  sicuti  excussis  olivis  Baccha, 
aut  post  vindemiam  uva  solitaria.  Falsa  itaque,  quam 
fecerunt,  divisio  codicum  est  in  Masorethicos,  et  dintema- 
sorethicos  ;  quos  posteriores,  si  sensu  strictiori  tales  intel- 
ligis,  nullibi  inveniri,  experientia  edocti  sumus.  Super- 
fluum  igitur  quodammodo  esse  videtur,  sollicite  in  familias 
codicum  inquirere,  quos  omnes  e  Masoretharnm  recen- 
sione  proffixisse  constat.*  Again:  Scimus,  non  codices 
Jintemasorethicos  superesse,  sed  omnes,  quotquot  in  Bib- 
liothecarum  angulis  latent,  aut  in  Judasorum  inanibus  ver- 
santur,  codices  ad  Masoretharum  decreta  esse  conformatos.t 

It  seems  then,  that  a  classification  of  Hebrew  manu¬ 
scripts  under  various  editions  is  wholly  impracticable.  I 
do  not  indeed  deny,  that  some  sort  of  classification  may 
be  effected,  so  as  to  rank  those,  which  have  been  trans¬ 
cribed  from  a  superior,  above  those,  which  have  been 
transcribed  from  an  inferior,  copy  of  the  same  edition  ; 
and  thus  to  reduce  into  something  like  order  the  present 
chaotic  mass  of  readings  ;  but  even  this  classification,  such 
as  it  is,  has  been  never  yet  accomplished,  or  even  at¬ 
tempted.  And,  until  it  is,  where  can  be  the  propriety  of 
bringing  these  collations  forward  in  any  way  for  the  ef¬ 
fectual  emendation  of  the  text  ? 

But  if  little  assistance  for  this  desirable  purpose  be  af- 
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forded  by  the  collations  of  MSS.  the  ancient  versions,  it 
may  be  said,  amply  supply  the  deficiency.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  I  by  no  means  admit  ;  for,  with  the  exception  per¬ 
haps  of  the  Septuagint,  they  also  appear  to  have  been  ta¬ 
ken  from  the  very  same  edition  as  the  manuscripts,  1  mean 
from  the  Masoretical.  So  early  as  in  the  year  1784, 
Eiehorn  wrote  a  preface  to  the  second  part  of  the  “  JSova 
Bibliotheca  Hebrsea ”  of  Kocher,  in  which  he  maintains 
the  position  I  have  asserted,  with  arguments  which  I  have 
never  seen  confuted.  Upon  this  point  he  expresses  him¬ 
self  thus  decidedly  :  Quod  ad  versiones  quidem  antiquas 
attinet,  cum  eaejam  solutiores  decurrant,  jam  verborum 
sint  tenaciores,  nec  interpretes  antiqui  scriptam  sibi  alibi 
legem  ubique  tarn  sancte  servaverint,  ut  nihil,  ne  parti- 
culam,  ne  suffixum  quidem,  textui  sacro,  inter  verten- 
dum  intruderent,  cum  potius  de  suo  talia  multa  adderent, 
et  in  subita  v.  c.  personarum  et  numeri  permutatione, 
scriptoribus  Hebraeis  valde  familiari  et  frequenti,  suae  lin¬ 
guae  ingenium  sequi  deberent,  et  ad  id  genus  alia  multa 
ducerentur :  haec  textus  Masorethici  cum  interprelibus 
antiquis  eum  in  finem  instituenda  comparatio,  ut  quomodo 
conspirare  et  differre  dicendi  sint  apparcat,  res  est,  quae 
magna  et  intentiore  cura  indiget.  Si  enim  omncm,  quo? 
inter  comparandum  prodere  se  videtur,  lectionis  varieta- 
tem  tanquam  veram  et  genuinam  admittere  velles,  posses 
scriptorem  quemlibet.  sacrum  ita  interpolatione  difiingere 
et  alium  reddere,  ut  ex  vet  ere  novus,  ex  corrupt  o  corrup- 
tissimus  evaderet.  Si  vero  a  locis  his  dubiis  et  incertis 
discesseris,  in  lectione  vulgari  cum  libris  Masorethicis  ita 
vel  conspirant,  vel  ab  iis  discrepant  interpretes  antiqui,  ut 
eandem  prorsus  textus  Biblici  recensionem  ante  oculos 
habuisse  necesse  sit,  quam  tarn  in  Masora,  turn  in  libris, 
qui  ex  eodem  fonte  fluere,  codicis  sacri  scriptis  servatam 
cernimus.  Et  primum  quidem  vix  unam  et  alteram  lcctio- 
nem  Masorethicam  satis  fundatam,  idoneisque  libris  sufTul- 
lain,  offendi  arbitror,  qusc  interpretum  veterum  suffragiis 
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non  item  con/irmetur.  Deinde  in  vitiis  adeo  apertis,  cor- 
ruptelis,  puta  lacanis,  hiatibus,  atque  etiam  interpolation- 
ibus,  vel  prorsus  conspirant  cum  Masorethis,  vel  in  varias 
partes  discedunt,  ut  adeo  probabile  fiat,  eadem  quidem 
menda  suis  etiam  apographis  insedisse,  sed  interpretum 
quemlibet  pro  ingenii  sui  modulo  in  emendandis  sollici- 
tandisque  locis  affectis  desudasse.  * 

As  tlierefore  the  Masoretical  text,  and  that  from  which 
all  the  versions,  except  perhaps  the  Greek  of  the  Seventy, 
were  derived,  appear  to  have  constituted,  what  critics 
would  call,  one  and  the  same  edition  ;  the  advantages  af¬ 
forded  by  the  versions  in  the  proposed  emendation  can  be 
but  trivial ;  the  readings  on  both  sides,  although  more  or 
less  diverted  in  their  progress,  having  all  originally  flowed 
from  the  same  source.  But  an  exception  is  made  in  favour 
of  the  Septuagint.  May  not  that  alone  therefore,  it  may 
be  asked,  be  of  the  most  important  consideration,  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  probably  taken  from  an  edition  of  the  Hebrew 
text  different  from  the  Masoretical?  A  better  answer  to 
this  question  cannot  be  given  than  in  the  words  of  Eichorn; 
Jam  si  quaeritur,  quae,  ante  Christum  natum,  a  Bibliothe¬ 
ca  sacra  instituta  fata  ejus  fuerint,  et  quas  vicissitudines 
subierit,  omnia  sunt  multo  obscuriora  tantisque  tenebris 
involuta,  ut  ea  silent io  prseterire  fere  prsestet  quam  in 
campurri  turn  lubricum  descendere.  Bicam  tamen  brevi- 
ter,  quae  mihi  verisimilia  videntur.  Posset  quidem  Graeca 
LXX  interpretum  versio  fundamenti  loco  poni,  cui  de 
textus  biblici,  ducentis  ante  Christum  annis,  conditione 
disputatio  superstruatur.  Ut  cum  ilia  temporis  injuria  tarn 
male  habita  sit,  eaque  jam  seculo  post  Christum  natum 
tertio  sugillata,  et  sutfusa  tot  livoribus  et  ulceribus  a  libra- 
riis  et  criticis  audaculis  esset,  ut  Origenes  interpretem 
saepe  in  interprete  quaereret  ;  nec  ea  post  Origenis  mede- 
lam  meliora  fata  expeita  fuerit  :  sane  lacunam  hanc  Into - 
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sam.  priEstat  praeferire,  quam  textus  Hebraici  multo  lim - 
pidiorem,  quern  Historia  testator,  fontem  rivulis  lutosis 
turbidum  reddere.  Quid  enim  ab  interpretum  manibus 
profectum  sit  raro  exsculpi  potest  ;  nec  ad  quasstionem 
nostram  enodandam  facit  id,  de  quo  saepius  ac  melius  con¬ 
stat,  quas  Origenes  vel  librariorum  aberrationes  vel  criti- 
corum  male  sedulorum  interpretamenta  et  emblemata  dam- 
naverit,  quidve  alibi  inseruerit  textui,  ut  lacunas  suppleret, 
et  id  genus  multa.  Qui  igitur  de  fide,  qua  ab  Esra,  sive 
a  condita  inde  Bibliotheca  sacra,  textus  Biblicus  propaga- 
tus  sit,  certl  aliquid  statuere  velit;  lectionum  ad  Masore- 
thas  transmissarum  ingenii  ac  naturse  ralionem  habeat 
neccsse  est.* 

In  the  judgment  therefore  of  Eicborn  it  is  much  better 
to  neglect  altogether  what  be  terms  the  muddy  ditch  of 
the  Septuaginl,  than  to  render  tui  bid  with  it  the  more  lim¬ 
pid  fountain  of  the  Masoretical  text. 

Nor  does  he  hold  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  itself,  which 
has  been  so  extravagantly  extolled  by  some  critics,  in  much 
higher  estimation.  This  indeed  is  no  version  ;  but  it  is 
usually  considered  as  affording  a  strong  corroboration  to 
the  readings  found  in  some  of  the  versions,  particularly  in 
the  Septuagint.  Of  the  boasted  Samaritan,  however,  upon 
a  comparison  with  the  Masoretical  text,  the  same  distin¬ 
guished  critic  speaks  thus  contemptuously  :  Nec  possumus 
Masoretharum  fidem,  ac  religionem,  an  superstitionem  di¬ 
cam  ?  majori  in  luce  collocari,  quam  comparatione  editio- 
nis  Masorethicae  cum  Samaritana  instituta,  quarum  posteri¬ 
or  tot  scalet  aberrationibus,  interpolalionibus ,  acjejunis 
unius  seuplurium  criticastrorum  ejnblemalibus,  ut  vix 
vicesima  earum  lectionum  pars,  in  quibus  a  libris  Ju- 
daicis  discedil,  aliquam  veritatis  spcciem  prx  se  feral  A 
And  this  censure  he  substantiates  by  a  variety  of  examples 
taken  out  of  the  first  and  second  chapters  of  Genesis. 

But  I  would  also  here  remark,  as  I  have  done  in  the 
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instance  of  the  MS.  collations,  that  something  like  a  critical 
collection  and  discrimination  of  their  respective  readings, 
something  like  a  digest  and  arrangement  of  their  concor¬ 
dant  and  discordant  testimonies,  should  have  been  attempt¬ 
ed,  before  the  practicability  of  the  measure  proposed  upon 
principles  necessarily  involving  these  points  had  been  pre¬ 
sumed.  And  to  have  effected  even  this,  would  not  previ¬ 
ous  collations  of  the  versions  themselves  have  been  neces¬ 
sary  ? 

The  advocates  however  for  a  corrected  text  and  a  new 
translation  seem  to  have  thought,  that  much  might  be 
done  towards  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  before 
them  without  either  a  classification  of  manuscripts,  or  a 
verification,  as  well  as  an  arrangement,  of  the  readings, 
furnished  by  the  versions.  They  imagined,  that  both 
these  rich  mines  of  emendation,  without  the  laborious 
process  of  extracting  the  ore  from  its  matrix,  yielded  an 
abundant  treasure  adapted  to  immediate  use.  On  this  fairy 
ground  they  trod  ;  and,  attempting  to  reduce  upon  a  small 
scale  their  theory  into  practice,  exhibited,  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed,  much  brilliant  conjecture,  but  little  solid  criticism. 
Upon  the  point,  however,  of  their  failure  in  this  attempt 
it  may  be  proper  to  be  a  little  more  particular. 

In  proof  then  that  the  general  principle  of  their  criti¬ 
cism,  together  with  their  efforts  in  its  exemplification,  was 
unsatisfactory  and  fallacious,  I  shall  first  quote  the  state¬ 
ment  of  Baver,  a  critic  by  no  means  indisposed  to  novelty 
of  opinion,  and  therefore  the  least  exceptionable  judge. 
Arguing  that  the  Masoretical  text,  although  like  all  the 
productions  of  antiquity,  it  must  have  suffered  from  the  ig¬ 
norance  and  inattention  of  transcribers,  has  nevertheless 
better  preserved  its  integrity  than  any  other  ancient  text, 
sacred  or  profane,  he  goes  on  to  show,  that  his  opinion  is 
confirmed  by  the  fate  of  their  unavailing  labours,  who 
wrote  in  corroboration  of  the  contrary  position.  He  says, 
Deinde  enim  id  me  in  sententia  mea  firmat,  quod  maxima 
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pars  emendationum  criticarum,  quas  viri  docti  attulerunt 
aut  finxerunt,  a  criticis  modestioribus,  et  linguae  Hebra- 
jcae  analogire  peritioribus,  jam  jure  reprobatin',  et  ut 
non  necessaria  et  vana  repudiatur.  Non  longum  est 
tempus,  cum  omnes,  qui  novum  quid  tentare  voluerunt, 
pro  seculi  genio  vires  ingenii  in  corrigendo  textu  V.  T. 
cxercuerunt.  Sed  quot  numerantur  emendationes  a  critico- 
rum  duce  audacissimo,  Houbigantio  Francogallo,  Kenni- 
cotto,  Reiskio,  Lovvthio,  ipsoque  Michaele,  ut  alios  minus 
celebres  viros  nunc  silentio  transeam,  oblatae  et  commen- 
datae,  re  attentius  perpensa,  rationibusque  in  utraque  lance 
ponderatis,  hodie  ad  hue  plausum  omnium  communem  fe- 
ruiit  ?  Jamjam  docti  litterarum  sacrarum  interpretes  agnos- 
eere  incipiunt,  ab  utraque  parte  esse  peecatum,  et  ab  iis, 
qui  sinoeritatem  Cod.  Heb.  nimis  magnis  laudibus  extol- 
lebant,  et  ab  illis,  qui  nimium  deprimebant;  caute  esse 
versandum  in  crisi,  et  non  statim  de  corruptione  esse  con- 
querendum,  priusquam  idiotismorum  Hebraieorum  ra- 
tiones  probe  cognoverimus.  Sic  multitudo  emendatio¬ 
num,  quarum  turn  ferax  fuit  seculum  nostrum,  oblivioni 
traditur,  et  vix  paucae  manebunt  doctissimorum  inter- 
pretum  assensu  comprobatae. * 

In  conformity  also  with  the  statement  of  Baver  is  the 
censure  of  Eichorn  upon  the  criticisms  of  those,  who  have 
vainly  endeavoured  to  amend  the  Masoretical  text  by  the 
versions.  Pauci,  he  remarks,  certe  textui  biblico  vulnera 
esse  altius  inflicta  videbant,  quani  ut  vel  interpretum  ve- 
terum  ope  sanari  possent.  Jam  cum  tamen  ex  illis  ei  vel- 
lent  medicinam  parare,  non  potuerunt  non  eo  delabi,  ut 
saepius  conjecturas  interpretum  magis,  quam  verarn  olim 
e  codicibus  exhibilam  lectioncm  sequerenter  :  nec  quid 
vere  scriptum  fuerit ,  sed  quid  scribi  potuerit  inveni- 
rent,  ut  elegantiora,  exquisitiora,  aeutiora,  forsitan 
veriora  etiam,  verba  in  vulgarem  locum  substituerent. 
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scriptoremque  adeo  ipsurn  potius  quam  librariorum 
lapsus  corrigerent.  * 

In  the  judgment  therefore  of  more  modern  and  less 
adventurous  critics,  the  efforts  of  those,  who  thus  attempt¬ 
ed  to  improve  the  text,  have  only  tended  to  corrupt  it  ; 
and  must  consequently  have  retarded,  instead  of  having 
promoted,  the  great  object  in  their  contemplation.  The 
bold  project  of  applying  critical  conjecture  without  con¬ 
trol,  or,  as  it  was  presumed  to  be,  of  restoring  its  lost 
lustre,  to  the  word  of  God,  attracted  indeed  general  ad¬ 
miration  ;  and  afforded  scope  for  the  exertion  of  elegant 
taste  and  of  extensive  erudition.  But  although  the  meteor 
arose  in  splendor,  it  blazed  only  for  a  short  period  ;  and 
if  it  be  not  already,  will  perhaps  be  soon  forgotten. 


*  Prsefat  in  Kocheri  Nov.  HiK.  HeH.  p.  e. 
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Lowth' s  translation  of  Isaiah.  Animadversions  upon  it.  Cen¬ 
sured  by  Kocher.  Specimens  of  erroneous  criticisms  in  it. 
Isaiah  Cliap.  i  3,  Chap.  i.  29,  Chap.  ii.  20,  Chap.  viii.  9, 
Chap.  xxiv.  11.  Kocher  as  superior  in  Philological  acquire¬ 
ments,  as  inferior  in  classical  taste.  Lowth  and  his  follow¬ 
ers  men  of  indisputable  learning  and  ability. 

FROM  a  review  of  the  general  principles  of  criticism 
adopted  by  the  advocates  for  a  new  version,  I  proceed  to 
give  a  specimen  of  the  mode  in  which  they  were  desirous 
of  amending  the  sacred  text.  This  I  shall  take  from  the 
most  celebrated  production  of  the  day,  Bishop  Lovvth’s 
translation  of  Isaiah. 

When  the  translation  alluded  to  first  appeared,  and 
even  while  it  was  rising  into  credit  and  reputation  in  our 
own  country,  foreign  writers  began  to  be  startled  by  the 
unbridled  boldness  and  temerity  of  its  numerous  emenda¬ 
tions.  Nor  was  it  long  before  a  direct  attack  was  made 
upon  it  in  a  work  entitled,  “  Vindiciae  S.  Textus  Hebraei 
Esaiae  Vatis,  adversus  D.  Roberti  Lowthi,  Ven.  Episc. 
Lond.  criticam.  A  Dav.  Kochero  V.  T.  et  Ling.  Orient. 
Professore.  Bernae  17S6.”  So  rapid  was  the  effect  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  publication  of  Ivocher,  that  in  the  year  1795 
we  find  Baver  recording  this  unqualified  condemnation  of 
the  criticisms,  which  had  occasioned  it :  Lowthius,  Epis- 
copus  Londinensis,  id  imprimis  egit,  ut  Jesaiae  textum  curis 
criticis  recenseret,et  non  paucas,  ut  sibi  visum  est,emenda- 
tiones  proposuit  Sed  maximum  illarum  partem  haud  ne- 
cessariam ,  imitilem,  imo  falsatn  esse,  omnes  fere  inter¬ 
pretation  is  bonse  periti  concedent.*  From  this  Vindicix 
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then  of  Kocher  I  shall  select  one  or  two  of  the  many  judi¬ 
cious  remarks,  with  which  it  abounds,  in  confutation  of 
the  Bishop’s  amended  text. 

In  Isaiah  i.  3.  our  authorized  version  thus  literally  ren¬ 
tiers  the  Hebrew;  “  Israel  doth  not  know;  my  people 
doth  not  consider.”  This  is  translated  by  Lowlh  in  the 
following  manner  ;  “Israel  doth  not  know  me;  neither 
doth  my  people  consider.”  The  reason  for  the  addition 
of  the  word  me,  is  thus  given  in  the  notes.  [Me — ]  The 
same  ancient  versions  [that  is,  the  LXX,  Syriac,  Acquila, 
Theodotion,  and  the  Vulgate]  agree  in  adding  this  word  ; 
which  very  properly  answers,  and  indeed  is  almost  neces¬ 
sarily  required  to  answer,  the  words  possessor  and  Lord 
preceding.  ’la^ailA  os  ME  oux  syvu.  LXX.  Israel  autem 
me  non  cognovit.  Vulg.  ’ItfgaigX  8s  MOT  oox  syvu.  Aq. 
Theod.  The  testimony  of  so  scrupulous  an  interpreter  as 
Acquila  is  of  great  weight  in  this  case.  And  both  his 
and  Theodotion’s  rendering  is  such,  as  shews  plainly, 
that  they  did  not  add  the  word  MOT  to  help  out  the  sense, 
for  it  only  embarrasses  it.  It  also  clearly  determines,  what 
was  the  original  reading  in  the  old  copies,  from  which 
they  translated.  It  could  not  be  which  most  obvi¬ 

ously  answers  to  the  version  of  the  LXX  and  Vulgate,  for 
it  does  not  accord  with  that  of  Aquila  and  Theodotion. 
The  version  of  these  latter  interpreters,  however  injudici¬ 
ous,  clearly  ascertains  both  the  phrase  and  the  order  of  the 
words  of  the  original  Hebrew  ;  it  was 
rr.  The  word  has  been  lost  out  of  the  text. 

The  very  same  phrase  is  used  by  Jeremiah,  chap.  iv.  22. 
ij;t  in  »oy  ;  and  the  order  of  the  words  must 

have  been  as  above  represented  ;  for  they  have  joined 
with  as  in  regimine  :  they  could  not  have 

taken  it  in  this  sense,  Israel  meus  non  cognovit,  had  ei¬ 
ther  this  phrase  or  the  order  of  the  words  been  different. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  set  this  matter  in  a  clear  light,  as 
it  is  the  first  example  of  a  tohole  word  being  lost  out  of 
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the  text  ;  of  which  the  reader  will  fintt  many  other  plain 
examples  in  the  course  of  these  notes.” 

In  this  criticism  a  little  inaccuracy  occurs  at  the  very 
outset ;  because  the  Syriac,  one  of  the  versions  referred 
to  as  adding  the  word  me,  indisputably  omits  it,  in  per¬ 
fect  conformity  with  the  Hebrew.  This  however  I  allow 
does  not  materially  affect  the  drift  of  the  argument.  But 
let  us  turn  to  the  remarks  of  Kocher.  After  having  stated 
the  Bishop’s  position  and  reasoning  upon  it,  he  thus  pro¬ 
ceeds.  Nunc  videamus  argumenta  in  partem  alteram.  Ac 
primum  quidem  non  unum  hodie  sed  geminum  (as  LXX 
habent,  hoc  modo  :  ’Icf^a^X  6s  f is  oux  syvu,  xai 6  Xaos  (as  ou  (XuvSjxsv. 
Ergo  suo  in  codice  bis  LXX  ’HIN  legisse  dixeris  ?  an 
semel  ?  Profecto  ego  ne  semel  quidem  ;  nam  prius  per 
ellipsin  dictum  existimantes  supplevere,  ut  nonnulli  etiam 
recentiorum,  recepto  Interpretum  more  :  in  posteriori  ne 
caecus  quidem  erraturus  fuisse  videatur,  ut  verisimillimum 
sit,  illos  et  legisse,  et  per  6  Xaos  (aou  vertisse,  dein  libra- 
riorum  incuria  vitium  irrepsisse,  errore  facili  quod  eadem 
vocula  (as  praecesserit ;  idque  factum  mature,  ob  ilia  Hie- 
ronymi  verba  :  “  Pro  quo  soli  LXX  transtulerunt  ;  Israel 
autem  me  non  cognovit,  et  populus  me  non  intellexit .” 
Atque  prius  me  Vulgatus  quoque  habet,  eadem  plane  rati- 
one  et  causa,  sive  suo  usus  judicio,  sive  LXX.  ut  solet, 
secutus.  Quod  autem  ad  Aquilam  et  Theodotionem  at- 
tinet,  ad  notissimum  bTlN,  si  tamen,  ut  ponitur,  affuit, 
sic  eos  haerere  potuisse  censeam,  ut  pro  evidente  proboque 
accusativo  incongruentem  genitivum  adhibere  maluerint  ? 
quare  non  dubito,  quin  suum  (aou  non  ad  ’I tf^X,  sed  se- 
quens  Xaos  addiderint,  quo  et  pertinet,  et  manifeste  in 
Bosii  Bibliis  Graecis  refertur.  Confer  Aldi  editionem,  et 
var.  lect.  Polygl.  Lond.  tomo  VI,  et  inconsiderantiae  pec- 
catum,  opinor,  intelliges.  Praeterea  testem  pro  me  ap- 
pello  Hieronymum,  absque  supplemento  sic  vertentem  : 
“  Israel  non  cognovit,  et  populus  meus  non  intellexit 
item  Syrum  appello,  codicumque  Jidem.  Verum  super- 
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est  reliquis  arguments  potentius  verbum  yi*  absolute  us- 
urpatum  significantius  si?nul  et  elegant  ins  esse,  hoc 
modo  ;  Israel  nihil  novit,  populus  mens  nihil  intelligit.” 
En  exempla  apud  nostrum  Esaiam  lvi.  10,  itemxliv.  17; 
Jobi  viii.  9;  et  Ps.  lxxxii.  5,  \yy  nS  “nihil 

norunt,  nee  quicquam  intelligunt”  advertuntve  ;  en  ea- 
dem  verba,  ac  in  loco  nostro,  et  utrumque  absolute  perae- 
que  usurpata.  Hoc  si  attendissent  veteresque  et  recen- 
tiores,  inutili,  opinor,  censura  abstinuissent.  Nonne  in 
ipso  ominosum  offendisse  limine,  si  tamen  hie,  ut  auturno, 
B.  Lowthus  falsusest? 

What  then  is  the  amount  of  this  proposed  emendation? 
Why,  a  new  word  it  seems  is  to  be  added  to  the  Hebrew 
text  without  the  evidence  of  a  single  manuscript  in  its 
favour  ;  because  it  is  found  in  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate, 
and  something  like  it  in  the  Greek  versions  of  Aquila  and 
Theodotion.  Surely  such  loose  criticism  can  never  be  pre¬ 
sumed  to  rest  oi*  a  solid  basis  ;  particularly  when  it  is 
considered,  that  the  translators  of  the  Septuagint  and  Vul¬ 
gate,  as  Kocher  remarks,  appear  to  have  used  the  word 
merely  in  order  to  supply  the  supposed  ellipsis  of  an  ac¬ 
cusative  case  after  the  verb  although  indeed  that 

verb  elsewhere  occurs  in  an  absolute  sense,  without  an 
ellipsis  of  the  kind  alluded  to,  and  consequently  occurs 
here  without  the  necessity  of  any  elliptical  construction 
whatsoever. 

Another  instance  of  misapplied  emendation  may  be 
quoted  from  the  translation  of  the  29th  verse  of  the  same 
chapter.  The  Hebrew'  reads  as  in  the  English  version, 
“  They  shall  be  ashamed  of  the  oaks,  which  ye  have  de¬ 
sired,  and  ye  shall  be  confounded  for  the  gardens,  that  ye 
have  chosen.”  To  avoid  this  confusion  of  persons,  Lowth 
converts  the  third  person  plural  they  into  the  second  per¬ 
son  ye  ;  and  gives  the  following  note  upon  it  :  “  For  ye 
shall  be  ashamed]  in  the  second  person,  Vulg. 

Chald.  two  MSS.  and  one  Edition  ;  and  in  agreement 
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with  the  rest  of  the  sentence.”  The  object  of  this  note 
is  to  substitute  the  reading  of  “  ye  shall  be  asham¬ 
ed,”  for  that  of  “  they  shall  be  ashamed,”  upon  the 

authority  of  the  Vulgate,  Chaldee,  and  two  MSS.  as 
well  as  of  one  Edition.  But  Kocher  on  the  other  hand 
more  correctly  contends,  that  the  intermixture  of  person¬ 
al  pronouns,  applicable  to  one  and  the  same  individual  or 
individuals,  is  so  far  from  being  unusual  in  Hebrew,  that 
it  is  esteemed  an  elegance ;  and  that  in  the  very  verse 
under  consideration,  the  translators  of  different  versions 
render  the  persons  of  the  verbs  contained  in  it  variously, 
deviating  from  the  strict  letter  of  the  text  at  pleasure. 
His  words  are  :  Idne  adsuetis  prophetarum  lectioni  insue- 
tum,  personas  sic  quam  saepissime  et  de  industria  mutari  ; 
interpretes  autem  illam  sibi  insolentiam,  quae  Hebraeis  usu 
frequenti  in  elegantiam  verterat,  ad  suarum  linguarum  in- 
dolem,  plus  minusve,  nec  raro  flectere  ?  Igitur  Chaldseus 
quatuor  ilia  verba  persona  secunda,  BlXX,  Syrus,  et 
Arabs  omnia  peraeque  tertia  exprimunt  ;  atque  Vulga- 
tus  denique  priori  quidem  membro  tertiam ,  posteriori 
vero  secundum  personam  maluit.  Ecquis  non  senlit, 
quid  sibi  sic  vertendo  voluerint?  Itaque  res  tacdii  plena, 
Episcopum  per  totum  librum  suam  obtinere  pertinaciam, 
semper  personas  permutare  velle,  me  autem  castigare. 
Quare  hoc  sit  pro  specimine,  ut  censura  plerumque  super¬ 
sedere  deinceps  liceat.  Interim  ad  codices  hie  provoco, 
apud  animumque  perpendere  suadeo,  quam  difficile  se  sus- 
tentaturum  illud  TUO*  fuerit,  si  tamen  fuisset  pravum. 

But  slender  as  the  authority  is,  upon  which  this  emen¬ 
dation  is  proposed  to  be  made,  it  is  singular,  that  of  the 
two  versions,  to  which  Lowth  refers,  viz.  the  Vulgate 
and  the  Chaldee ,  one  of  them,  the  Vulgate ,  adopts  a 
rendering  which  makes  directly  against  him,  translating 
the  disputed  verb,  not  in  the  second  person,  ye,  as  stated 
by  him,  but  in  the  third  person,  they,  as  in  the  Hebrew, 
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“  they  shall  be  ashamed  ;”  Confundentur  enim  ab  idolis. 
Elegance  of  taste  and  refinement  of  talent  may  indeed  des¬ 
pise  the  toil  of  long  and  painful  research  for  points  of  ap¬ 
parently  trivial  importance  in  themselves;  but  criticism 
cannot  exist  without  accuracy  of  investigation  and  fidelity' 
of  statement. 

In  corroboration  also  of  Koeher’s  remark,  respecting 
the  frequent  and  designed  intermixture  of  persons  in  the 
Hebrew  text,  1  shall  refer  to  Genes,  xlix.  24,  25,  26; 
Deuteronomy'  xxxii.  15,  17;  Micah  ii.  3;  Psalm  xxii.  27; 
and  Jeremiah  xxix.  19;  quoting  only  Deuteronomy  xxxii. 
15.  Here  the  intermixture  of  persons,  evidently  how¬ 
ever  applied  to  one  and  the  same,  is  thus  correctly  ex¬ 
pressed  in  English  ;  “But  Jeshurun  waxed  fat  and  kick¬ 
ed  :  thou  art  waxen  fat,  thou  art  grown  thick,  thou  art 
covered  with  fatness  ;  then  he  forsook  God,  which  made 
him,  and  lightly  esteemed  the  rock  of  his  salvation.’7 
Such  is  the  variety  of  expression  adopted  in  the  Hebrew 
text  of  this  passage  ;  a  variety  nevertheless  which  is  by  no 
means  uniformly  followed  in  the  ancient  versions.  The 
Samaritan  version  indeed,  as  well  as  the  Samaritan  text, 
elosely  copies  the  Hebrew  ;  but  the  others  without  scruple 
depart  from  it.  Thus  the  Chaldee  adopts  throughout,  the 
use  of  the  third  person  only,  without  noticing  the  transi¬ 
tion  to  the  second,  and  thence  to  the  third  again.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  the  Syriac,  the  Septuagint,  and  the 
Vulgate.  The  Arabic,  however,  of  the  Polyglot  has  a 
singularity,  which  proves  that  its  original  possessed  a  tran¬ 
sition  from  person  to  person,  as  in  the  Hebrew,  but  which 
its  translator  conceived  would  be  best  expressed  by  sup¬ 
plying  a  supposed  ellipsis.  It  inserts  therefore  the  words, 
u  when  it  was  said  to  him,”  now  thou  art  waxen  fat, 
thou  art  grown  thick,  &c.  I  should  nevertheless  add, 
that  the  Arabic  version  of  the  Pentateuch  published  by 
Erpenius  supplies  no  ellipsis  of  the  kind,  but  is  in  perfect 
conformity  with  the  Hebrew.  These  examples  sufficiently 
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shew  the  liberty,  in  which  on  such  occasions  the  authors 
of  the  ancient  versions  indulged,  preserving  wholly  or  in 
part  the  rough  exterior  of  Hebrew  idiom,  or  polishing  it 
off,  at  pleasure. 

The  third  instance,  to  which  I  shall  allude,  occurs  in 
chap.  ii.  20,  where  Lowth  proposes  the  rejection  of  a  pro¬ 
noun  with  its  prefix  upon  authority  of  the  slightest  des¬ 
cription.  “In  that  day  a  man  shall  cast  away  his  idols  of 
silver,  and  his  idols  of  gold,  which  they  made  each  one 
for  himselj  to  worship,  to  the  moles  and  to  the  bats. ” 
Here  he  translates,  “  which  they  have  made  to  worship,” 
leaving  out  the  words  11  each  one  for  himself atnd  as¬ 
signs  the  subsequent  reason  for  it;  “The  word  ^7  for 
himself  is  omitted  by  an  ancient  MS.  and  is  unnecessary. 
It  does  not  appear,  that  any  copy  of  LXX  has  it,  except 
MS.  Pachom.  and  MS.  1.  D.  11,  and  they  have  iaurols  □n1? 
plural.”  With  this  it  seems  only  necessary  to  contrast 
the  observation  of  Kocher.  Per  distributioncm  sive  par- 
titionem  sic  multi  explicant,  ut  multa  alia.  Id  an  veteres 
intellexerint,  atque  ut  argutius  sequi  noluerint,  in  dubio 
est.  Ita  variant  interpretando,  reddunique  LXX.  Mrobiffav, 
sine  pronomine,  in  vulgatis  quidem  exemplaribus,  etsi 
apud  sequacem  Arabem  pronomen  sibi  additum  legitur,  ut 
olim  affuisse  sit  verisimile.  Codex  Alex,  singulare  sVol 
habet  ;  Vulgatus  autem  Hieronymusve,  “quae  fecerat 
sibi;”  atque  Chaldasus Syrusque,  “quae  fecerant  sibi.”  pro¬ 
nomine,  aeque  ac  verbo  pluralis  numeri.  Itaque  ipsa  illo- 
rum  variatio  nonne  indicat  idem  atque  nos  legisse,  sed  pro 
suo  quemque  sensu,  quod  videbatur  optimum,  dare  vo- 
luisse  ? 

Nor  does  he  often  attend  either  to  the  number  or  the 
weight  of  his  authorities  ;  but  is  sometimes  satisfied  with 
that  of  the  Septuagint  alone.  Thus  in  chap.  viii.  9,  where 
our  version  reads  with  the  received  Hebrew  text,  “  disso¬ 
ciate  yourselves,  0  ye  people,”  he  reads,  “  Know  ye  this, 
0  ye  peoples,”  converting  the  letter  “1  into  1.  The  fol- 
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lowing  is  the  ground  of  this  emendation,  as  expressed  in 
a  note.  “The  present  reading  is  subject  to  many 

difficulties;  I  follow  that  of  the  LXX.  un  yvCiTS.  Arch¬ 
bishop  Seeker  approves  this  reading,  know  ye  this , 

as  parallel  and  synonymous  to  give  ear  to  it  in 

the  next  line.”  On  the  other  hand,  however,  to  the 
single  support  of  the  Septuagint,  Koeher  opposes  the  joint 
reading  of  the  other  versions  ;  mm  Q’DJ*  conso - 

ciamini  popnli,  et  consternamini ;  congruenter  phrasi 
mm  accingimini  et  consternamini.  Estque 

Pyhal  ex  Pihel  njn  associavit,  Jud.  xiv.  20,  at- 
que  bene  Chald.  y"OrmN  consociamini ;  neque  longe 
abest  Vulg.  congregamini.  Sed  et  Syrus  "1  vidit,  etsi 
cum  aliis  tanquam  ex  interpretabatur.  Quid  igitur 

obsit  unius  Graeci  in  Esaia  vertendo  satis  perspecta  levi- 
tas,  et  a/3Xsjjia  ?  Koeher  might  have  likewise  added  the 
testimony  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion,  all  of 
whom  read  o’uva^oltfSi'ire. 

But  the  genius  of  the  critical  school  under  considera¬ 
tion  was  of  too  aspiring  a  nature  to  be  cramped  in  its  flight 
by  the  mere  readings  of  manuscripts  and  versions  ;  it  aimed 
at  something  higher,  the  restoration  of  the  text  by  con¬ 
jecture  alone.  From  the  many  innovations  of  this  des¬ 
cription,  with  which  the  work  of  Lovvth  abounds,  I  shall 
select  only  one  ;  but  it  is  one,  which  shews,  that  an  in¬ 
satiable  thirst  for  emendation  sometimes  prevailed  over 
both  his  taste  and  his  judgment.  Instead  of  rendering 
the  words  nrmtr-Lo  mny  in  chap.  xxiv.  11,  “  all 
Joy  is  darkened.”  according  to  the  established  version,  he 
translates  them,  “  all  gladness  is  passed  away  which 
translation  he  grounds  upon  the  following  correction  ; 
“For  mny  read  transposing  a  letter.  Houbi- 

gant.  Seeker.”  Upon  this  proposed  transposition  of  the 
letters  "1  and  3  Koeher  remarks,  that  it  is  altogether  un¬ 
supported  as  well  by  manuscripts,  as  by  the  versions.  He 
then  thus  explains  the  meaning  of  the  word  as  it  appears 
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in  the  Hebrew  text  untransposed.  Quid  si  verbi  3*iy 
ignoratio  eruditis  viris  obfuit,  cujus  diversae  et  latente  ori- 
gine  disparat®  significationes  leguntur?  En  verba  Bux- 
torfii  in  lexico  :  my  miscuit,  commiscuif,  unde  ad  varia 
transfertur  :  negotiari,  spondere,  fidcjubere,  oppigne- 
rare  ;  amsenum ,  suave ,  dulce  esse  ;  pertexere ;  adves- 
perascere,  oblenebrari,  obscurari .  ****  Nunc  dispice,  te- 
nuene  ac  dilutum,  idque  per  vim  atque  violenter  arcessi- 
tum  illud  malis,  “  transiit  (prny)  omnis  I®titia  an 
luminosum  elegansque  istud,  ‘ ‘  occidit  omnis 

]®titia,  ut  cum  decedens  sol  tristibus  cuncta  tenebris  mer- 
git.  Surely  the  reading  of  the  established  version,  “All 
joy  is  darkened ,”  is  as  well  more  elegant,  as  more  cor¬ 
rect,  than  his. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  numerous  defects  pointed  out 
in  the  criticisms  of  an  accomplished  Prelate,  whose  clas¬ 
sical  erudition,  taste,  and  talents  were  probably  as  superior, 
as  his  philological  acquirements  in  oriental  literature  were 
confessedly  inferior,  to  those  of  his  opponent.  Kocher 
indeed  seems  to  have  had  too  high  and  inflexible  an  idea 
of,  what  is  usually  termed,  the  integrity  of  the  sacred 
text;  but  Lowth  had  certainly  too  low  and  loose  an  opi¬ 
nion  of  it.  From  a  perusal  however  of  Kocher’s  tract, 
written  in  confutation  of  Lowlh’s  criticisms,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  not  to- admit  the  Bishop’s  failure  in  the  attainment  of 
the  object  which  he  had  in  view.  Ignorant  or  regardless 
of  grammatical  minuli®,  he  sometimes  misconceives  a 
meaning,  which  a  little  more  accurate  investigation  would 
have  clearly  pointed  out  to  him  ;  while  at  other  times  he 
substitutes  a  novel  reading  in  a  passage,  where  the  com¬ 
mon  one,  if  correctly  understood,  would  have  given  him 
the  very  sense,  which  he  imputes  to  it.  And,  ever  prone 
to  display  the  fertility  of  his  fancy,  he  adds,  subtracts, 
transposes,  and  changes  letters  upon  the  slightest  pretext 
of  ideal  incongruity,  or  upon  the  most  unsubstantial  proof 
of  a  better  reading  ;  nor  does  he  scruple  to  mow  down 
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with  unsparing  hand  every  obstacle  which  retards  the  fa¬ 
cility  of  his  progress.  The  critical  world  now  seems  uni¬ 
ted  in  condemning  the  greatest  portion  of  his  textual  em¬ 
endations  as  either  unnecessary,  injudicious,  or  erroneous. 

After  so  full  a  notice  of  this  first  great  reformer  of  the 
Hebrew  text  in  our  own  country,  it  will  not,  I  apprehend, 
be  requisite  to  make  any  reflections  upon  the  labours  of 
those,  who  were  engaged  with  him  in  the  same  arduous 
enterprise.  Superstitiously  pursuing  his  track,  they  all 
appeared  to  feel  as  if  treading  on  hallowed  ground.  Where 
Lowth  therefore  failed,  could  they  be  now  consulted,  they 
would  scarcely  presume,  that  they  had  themselves  suc¬ 
ceeded.  In  nothing  however,  which  I  have  said  on  this 
occasion,  shall  I  be  misunderstood,  I  trust,  as  ascribing 
to  such  writers  as  Lowth,  Durell,  Kennicott,  Blayney, 
and  Newcome,  any  deficiency  either  in  learning  or  abi¬ 
lity  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  undertaking,  in  which 
they  were  embarked  ;  their  want  of  success  should  be  im¬ 
puted  to  a  very  different  cause  ;  to  the  wild  and  unres¬ 
trained  principles  of  criticism,  which  they  adopted  ;  prin¬ 
ciples,  more  calculated  to  lead  astray  the  fancy,  than  to 
inform  the  judgment  ;  to  attract  admiration  by  their  in¬ 
genuity,  than  to  enforce  conviction  by  their  solidity. 


CHAP.  V. 


Received  Hebrew  or  Masoretical  text.  More  ancient  than  the 
Masora.  Eichorn  carries  it  up  to  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  Complete  restoration  of  it  desirable ,  could 
it  be  effected.  Septuagint  may  have  been  translated  from 
another  edition.  This  by  no  means  certain.  Cappellus. 
Sharfenberg.  Masoretical  the  only  text  to  be  depended 
upon.  Question  of  vowels  and  accents  as  connected  with 
that,  of  the  Masoretical  text.  Controversy  respecting  them. 
Perfection  of  the  vowel  system  precludes  the  idea  of  its 
originality.  The  probable  succedaneum  of  some  more  an¬ 
cient  system.  Schultens.  Voivels  and  accents  no  parts  of 
the  inspired  text. 

FROM  the  preceding  remarks  it  will  appear,  that  the 
principal  argument  of  the  advocates  for  a  new  translation, 
grounded  upon  the  presumption  that  the  Hebrew  text  has 
been  greatly  improved  since  the  period  of  the  last  transla¬ 
tion,  falls  to  the  ground.  If  such  an  improved  text  real¬ 
ly  exists,  where  is  it  to  be  found  ?  And  to  what  quarter 
must  we  look  for  some  producible  proof  of  its  existence  ? 
Certainly  not  to  the  ingenious,  but  loose  lucubrations  of 
the  school,  to  which  they  were  themselves  attached,  and 
the  credit  of  which  they  ineffectually  laboured  to  estab¬ 
lish  and  extend. 

I  do  not  however  mean  to  say,  that  writers,  whose 
erudition  I  respect,  and  whose  talents  I  admire,  have  al¬ 
ways  reasoned  inconclusively;  but  that  the  line  of  criticism, 
which  they  adopted,  was  incorrect.  Much  less  do  I  con¬ 
tend,  that  the  Hebrew  text  has  not,  like  all  other  ancient 
productions,  suffered  from  the  ignorance  and  inattention 
of  transcribers,  or  that  they  have  never  suggested  any 
probable  emendations  of  that  text ;  but  I  maintain,  that, 
be  its  state  what  it  may,  their  suggestions,  for  its  correc- 
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lion  contain  nothing  like  an  approximation  to  the  confi¬ 
dence  inspired  by  genuine  criticism.  And  further  I  main¬ 
tain,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  that  they  should  not 
have  proposed  a  new  translation  from  a  projected  text, 
before  the  readings  of  such  text  had  been  fully  and  satisfac¬ 
torily  settled. 

The  received  Hebrew  text  is  one  of  very  high  anti¬ 
quity,  and  constitutes,  what  critics  term,  the  only  edition 
of  the  original  text  extant  ;  for  the  Septuagint,  as  I  have 
observed,  if  indeed  translated  from  another  and  older  edi¬ 
tion  of  it,  has  nevertheless  come  down  to  us  in  too  cor¬ 
rupted  a  state  for  accurate  quotation.  This  text  is  usually 
denominated  the  Masoretical,  because  it  is  that  which  was 
used  by  the  authors  of  the  traditional  remarks  under  the 
title  of  the  Masora.  But  let  us  be  careful  not  to  confuse 
the  antiquity  of  the  edition  itself  with  that  of  the  Maso- 
rets,*  who  laboured  in  their  remarks  upon  it  to  inculcate 
a  superstitious  respect  for  it,  as  well  as  to  preserve  it  in¬ 
violate.  Upon  this  point  I  shall  refer  to  the  statement  of 
Eichorn,  who  in  the  preface,  previously  alluded  lo,  thus 
clearly  establishes  so  necessary  a  distinction.  Deinde,  si 
antiquitatem  textus  spectes,  quern  Masora,  ad  eamque 
adornati  codices  Masorethici  exhibent,  nova  ei  accedit 
commendatio.  Qua  quidem  in  quaestione  totius  ejus  ha¬ 
bitus  et  conditionis  in  genere  spectatae  ratio  est  habenda, 
non  unius  altoriusve  lectionis  (opus  enim  Masorethicum 
ipsum  diversis  diversarum  ietatum  accessionibus,  at  ta- 
men,  quantum  aestimare  licet,  non  locupletibus  auctum 
esse  novimus;)  nec  id  quaeritur,  quo  tempore  observationes 
Masorethicae  in  illud  corpus  collectae  fuerint,  in  quo  ad 
nos  pervenerunt,  quod  seculo  sexto  antiquius  non  esse 
satis  constat ;  nec  id  nos  sollicitos  habere  potest,  quo 
tempore  prima  Masorae  scriptae  vestigia  deprehendantur, 

*  The  Masorets  were  not  only  the  acknowledged  authors  of  the  JVlasora,  or 
traditional  comment;  but  also  the  supposed  inventors  of  vowels  and  accents, 
which  they  are  stated  to  have  added  to  the  text. 
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quae  in  opere  Talmudico  invenire  in  comperto  est  ;  sed  ad 
quam  aetatem  textus  ipse,  in  genere  spectatus,  quem  Ma- 
sorethx  excusserunt,  et  citjus  lectiones  in  suns  libellos 
transtulerunt ,  universa  item  ejus  ratio  et  conditio  assur- 
gat,  in  eo  rei  cardo  versatur.* 

Eichorn  was  fully  aware  of  the  contempt,  in  which 
the  Masoretical  text  was  generally  held  at  the  period  when 
he  wrote.  Quot,  he  says,  quantisque  cavillatiombus  a 
viris  doctis  acutisque  textus  Masorethicus  noster  sit  vel  ea, 
quam  vivimus,  aetate  vellicatus,  ut  adeo  parum  abesset, 
quin  in  risum  et  contemptum  adduceretur  is,  qui  ad  ejus 
laudem  aliquid  in  medium  affere,  vel  ejus  causam  con¬ 
tra  iniquos  ejus  censores  agere  ausus  fuerit,  satis  inter 
omnes  constat. t  Yet  he  scruples  not  to  undertake  the 
vindication  both  of  its  antiquity,  and  respectability. 
Nor  does  he  withhold  his  assent  from  the  importance 
of  the  despised  Masora  itself ;  not  the  less  important  in 
his  judgment  for  the  absence  of  that  acumen,  which  in 
modern  times  constitutes  the  merit  of  every  critical  pro¬ 
duction.  Est  enim  opus,  he  justly  remarks,  criticis  ob- 
servationibus  iisque  ex  antiquissimis  codicibus  ductis 
refertum,  in  quo  textus  biblicus  e  iibris,  qui  Masorethis 
ad  manus  erant,  emendatisshnis  recensetur,  lection  is  in 
iis  animadversa  varietas  excutitur,  lectiones  pro  spuriis 
habit*  damnantur,  suspect*  notantur,  atque  de  dubiis  et 
incertis  in  utramque  partem  disputatur.  Praeterea  tenua 
multa  ac  jejuna,  qu*  baud  raro  stomachum  moveant,  in 
ea  contineri,  quis  neget?  At  re  altius  pensitata  quis  eadem 
non  facile  ferat  Such  he  describes  the  Masora  to  be  ; 
and  subsequently  argues,  that  from  the  simplicity  of  their 
critical  code,  and  their  dread  of  innovation,  the  Masorels 
have  handed  down  to  us  an  unadulterated  and  therefore 
invaluable  text  with  the  most  scrupulous  fidelity.  Upon 
this  subject  he  thus  delivers  his  sentiments  :  Jam  quidem 


*  Page  3,  4. 
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necaetas,  qua  orta  est  [viz.  recensio  Masorethiea,]  ferebat, 
nec  ratio,  qua  condita  est,  eo  deducebat,  ut  auctores,  quas 
potissimurn  in  textu  constituendo  secuti  sint,  leges  testat as 
facerent  ;  nunc  autem  et  ejus  indoles  et  lectionum  in  ea 
servatarum  habitus  satis  docet,  eos  libros  ex  suo  judicio 
optimos,  et  suo  tempore  ant iquissimos  adhibuisse.  Nec 
verendum  est,  ne  acumini  suo  plus  quam  aequum  esset  tri- 
buerint,  et  ingenio  proprio  indulserint.  (Jbstabat  Ziuic 
novandi  pruritui  et  superstitio  qua;  de  codice  suo  sacro 
eorum  animus  occupaverat,  et  artis  crilicx  infanlia,  in 
qua  primum  periculum  faciebant..  Quin  gratulBrnur  textui 
biblico,  tanquam  singularem  aliquam  fortunam ,  quod, 
qni  de  eo  recensendo  cogitarent  Critic!  prinvi,  liberalius 
illud  conjee  turis  emendandi  genus  non  lentaverint. 
Bene  enim  ac  feliciter  divinare,  quid  quovis  loco  aliquatenus 
suspecto  auctor  scripserit,  res  est  magnx  doctrinsc,  et  in¬ 
genii  rnultis  variisque  litteris  imbuti,  acuminis  longa 
exerci/atione  sabacti ,  sagacitatisque  baud  vulgaris. 
Sed  quam  futurum  ccrto  fuisset,  ut  id  criseos  genus  ab  Ju- 
djeis  male  haberetur,  argumento  sunt  pratirn  conjecturae  il- 
lae  parurn  felices,  quas  nominant,  partim  Penta- 

teuchus  Samaritanus ,  rnultis  sordibus  coinquinatus .* 
He  then  digresses  into  that  short  but  severe  censure  of  the 
Samaritan  text,  which  I  have  already  quoted  ;  after  which 
he  subjoins:  Quae  cum  ita  sint,  praeter  antiquitatis,  jidei, 
industrix,  et  cautionis,  qua  constitutus  fuerit,  laudern, 
accedit  etiam  textui  Masorethico  commendatioe  scribarum 
Judaeorum  et  editorum  sacri  codicis  V.  T.  forsan  ex  sup- 
erstitione  potius,  quam  ex  religione,  profecta  fide,  qua  iili 
codicem  sacrum  ad  Masorae  leges  per  libros  scriptos  pro- 
pagarunt,  hi  vero  sub  prelo  excudi  jusserunt.t 

In  the  judgment  therefore  of  Eichorn,  the  received  He¬ 
brew  text  has  been  derived  from  the  most  ancient  and  most 
correct  copies,  which  could  be  procured  at  a  very  early 
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period  ;  at  a  period  certainly  long  anterior  to  the  date 
of  all  existing  Hebrew  manuscripts  ;  and  it  has  been 
faithfully  transmitted  to  us  unsophisticated  by  conjec¬ 
tural  emendations.  What  its  precise  antiquity  may  be, 
he  does  not  indeed,  from  a  defect  of  data,  undertake  to  de¬ 
termine  ;  but  he  clearly  carries  it  up  to  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  sera,  ad  primum  Christian &  Epochse 
seculum  sua  xtate  ascendere.*  This  point  he  proves 
from  a  comparison  of  it  with  the  version  of  Aquila,  com¬ 
posed  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  century.  Quse 
adhuc  disputavimus,  he  observes,  e  nulio  interprete  pos- 
sunt  manifestius  probari,  quam  ex  Aquila,  qui  circa  seculi 
secundi  p.  Ch.  n.  initia  versionem  V.  T.  verborum  te- 
nacissimam  concinnavit,  quae  et  voculas,  et  syllabulas 
Hebraicas  omncs  rimabatur.  Quotquot  ejus  supersunt 
fragmenta  certa  ac  indubitata  (multa  enim  spuria  sub  ejus 
nomine  exhiberi  satis  constat,)  ea  omnia  turn  presse  sc- 
quuntur  textum  nostrum  Masorethicum,  vel  in  minutis  ac 
minimis  rebus,  adeoque  in  aberrationibus  manifest  is, 
ut  altcrum  ejus  apographon  videri  possit.  Quis  igitur 
dubitet,  textui  sacro  turn  eundem  fuisse  habitum  eandem- 
que  formam,  quam  hodie  pro  se  fert  Masoretiiicus ;  et  qui 
post  Aquilam  eodem  defuncti  sunt  labore,  liLeraliorem  ta- 
men  rationem  secuti,  si  a  tramite  Masorethico  deflectere 
videntur,  omnem  dissensus  causam  vel  in  codicum  suorum 
culpa  sive  vitiositate,  vel  in  ipsorum  vertendi  rati  one  libe- 
raliori  esse  quaerendam.t 

If  a  new  translation  then  of  the  Bible  were  to  be  un¬ 
dertaken,  what  text  could  be  followed  more  ancient,  or 
more  correct,  than  the  received,  or  Masoretical  ?  And 
this  is  the  very  text  upon  which  our  present  translation 
was  formed.  May  it  not  however,  an  objector  may  re¬ 
mark,  although  generally  respectable,  in  particular  places 
have  suffered  from  repeated  transcription,  (to  name  no 
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other  cause  or  error,)  during  a  long  lapse  of  ages  ?  A 
sufficient  answer  to  this  objection  may  be  given  in  the 
words  of  Baver.  Quemadmodum  non  invitus  largior, 
ilium  communi  omnium  librorum  antiquoruin  sorte  quoque 
non  exemtum  fuisse,  sed  passim  incuria  et  oscitantia  libra- 
riorum  corruptum  esse  ;  ita  talem  ejus  textus  integritatem 
servatam  esse  existimo,  quulem  non  facile  in  aliis  libris 
vet  list  ioribus  reperies.  *  But  still  it  may  be  said,  would 
it  not  be  desirable  to  purify  it  from  the  aberrations  of 
transcriptions,  of  what  species  soever  those  aberrations 
maybe?  Doubtless  it  would,  and  could  not  but  prove  a 
purification  most  devoutly  to  be  wished.  But  how  is  such 
a  purification  to  be  effected?  Certainly  not  by  polluting 
this  ancient  text  with  emendations,  collected  from  ver¬ 
sions  which  were  not  only  derived  from  copies  of  infe¬ 
rior  authority,  but  have  been  so  contaminated  as  to  stand 
in  need  of  a  previous  purification  themselves  ;  or  by  sub¬ 
stituting  other  readings  selected  ’without  discrimination 
from  the  motley  mass  of  manuscript  collations,  as  fancy 
or  caprice  may  dictate.  And  indeed  were  their  original 
purity  to  be  restored  to  all  the  versions,  except  the  Sep- 
tuagint  alone,  and  were  the  manuscript  collations  to  be 
critically  classed  and  arranged,  circumstances,  if  not  im¬ 
possible,  highly  improbale  at  least,  to  take  place,  still 
would  the  whole  weight  of  evidence  dcducible  from  both 
sources  only  serve  to  the  amelioration  of  a  single  Edition 
of  the  Hebrew  text. 

I  have  remarked,  that  the  Septuagint  was  probably 
translated  from  a  copy  of  another  Edition.  This  never¬ 
theless  seems  far  from  being  absolutely  certain.  Cappel- 

lus  indeed  in  his  Critica  Sacra  affirms  that  it  was  translated 
% 

from  a  copy,  containing  as  well  a  better  and  more  ancient 
text  than  the  Masoretical,  as  also  one,  which  differed 
widely  from  that  text  ;  but  we  should  recollect,  that  Cap- 
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pellus  wrote  in  support  of  a  particular  theory,  to  which 
such  a  concession  would  be  of  considerable  importance. 
His  Editor  Scharfenberg  however  does  not  admit  that  the 
additions  or  omissions  of  the  Septuagint  necessarily  prove 
it  to  have  been  translated  from  a  copy  very  different  from 
the  Masoretical.  .ddmodtnn  difficile  dictu  est,  lie  re¬ 
marks,  quae  vel  omiserint  vel  addiderint  interpretes  Alex¬ 
andria,  propter  libromm  Hebraicorum,  quibus  usi  sunt, 
varietatem.  Mihi  quidem  non  dabilandum  esse  vide- 
tur,  quin  sicut  additametita,  quae  Cappellus  supra  com- 
memoravit,  maxima  certe  ex  parte  sint  glossemata  li- 
brariorum,  ita  et  lacunae  horum  negligentise  ortum  de- 
beant.  Si  vero  coneesserim,  id  quod  sane  concedi  potest, 
in  illis  esse  quaedam  ah  auetoribus  ipsis  Vers.  Alexandrinae 
profecta,  tamen  hinc  non  efficitur  ut  haec  expressa  sint  e 
Codiee  Hebr.  a  nostro  multum  discrepante,  immo  qnod 
propius  vero  est,  inserta  vel  ex  aliis  locis  Vet.  Testamenti 
(cf.  Gen.  xxvi.  20,  ubi  quae  in  Vers.  Alexandria  legun- 
tur,  ducta  sunt  e  1  Chro-n.  vii.  14,  20,  21.)  vel  e  libris 
aliis,  quam  quos  vulgo  vocant  Canonicos.  cf.  Gen.  iv.  S. 
Eadem  sedulitas  Judaeorum  Alexandrinorum,  quae  finxit 
libros  Apoeryphos,  baud  dubie  auctor  fuit  additamentorum 
multorum,  quae  jam  extant  in  versionc  Alexandrina.* 

The  sentiments  of  Scharfenberg  upon  the  corrupt  state 
of  the  Septuagint  as  well  as  upon  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
deciding  from  it,  what  were,  and  what  are  not,  the  ac¬ 
tual  readings  of  the  Codex,  from  which  it  was  translated, 
seem  conformable  with  those  of  Eichorn  already  quoted. 
The  conclusion  then  of  Eichorn’s  argument  upon  the 
subject  is  this  ;  that  if  we  wish  to  determine  any  thing 
certain  (certi  aliquid  statuere)  respecting  the  fidelity,  with 
which  the  text  of  the  Bible  has  descended  to  us  from  the 
time  of  Ezra,  that  is,  from  its  re-establishment  after  the 
Babylonian  captivitjq  we  must  necessarily  study  thegeniu« 

*  Piige  712.  See  also  note  253,  p.  659. 
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and  character  of  the  readings  transmitted  to  the  Masorets, 
and  by  them  to  us. 

But  here  a  question  of  considerable  importance  arises, 
respecting  what  is  meant  by  the  received  or  Masoretical 
text.  Are  we,  it  may  be  said,  to  understand  by  it  the 
consonants  alone  of  that  text,  or  the  vowels  and  accents  in 
addition  ?  I  hesitate  not  to  answer;  Both  the  one  and  the 
other  ;  so  far  at  least  as  the  sense  of  Scripture  is  affected 
by  them.  Not  that  I  contend  for  the  originality  of  vow¬ 
els  and  accents,  as  constituent  parts  of  the  Hebrew  text. 
I  contend  not  for  their  originality  ;  but  solely  for  their 
antiquity. 

Without  entering  into  a  controversy,  which  was  for¬ 
merly  agitated  with  a  severity  of  reflection  on  both  sides 
seldom  paralleled,  which  exercised  the  talents,  and  ex¬ 
hausted  the  charilyt  of  the  conflicting  parties,  I  shall 
assume  for  fact,  that  the  Masoretical  system,  in  the  state 
in  which  it  is  delivered  down  to  us,  was  unknown  to  the 
writers  of  the  Old  Testament.  This  I  apprehend  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  apparent,  independently  of  all  other  consider¬ 
ations,  from  the  perfection  of  the  system  itself;  from  the 
variety  of  characteristical  marks  to  distinguish  vowel  from 


*  Wasmuth  in  his  Vindiche  S.  Hebrseie  thus  expresses  himself :  At  vero  istius 
originalem  autlientiam  et  integritatem,  dirt  a  ac  blaspliemis  criminationibus  (post 
Cappellwn,  Wahonvm ,  el  asseclas)  longe  ferocius  adhuc  proscindat  liic  Vossius, 
nec  solum  conlradicentes  ipsi  (<|uamvis  rnitissiine  etsumma  modestia)  viros  doc- 
tissimos,  pro  indoclis  fvngis,  fatnis  et  asitiis  tiabeat ;  sed  etiam  post  convictos 
toties  ipsius  blasphemes  errores  (reciprocalis  jam  pluries  utrinque  scriptis)  jactare 
etiamnum  audeat,  siquis  adhuc  cum  ipso  contendere  velit,  -live  argumentis,  sive 
testimoniis,  seviclurum  argumentis,  se  victvrum  testimoniis ;  scil.  proargumen- 
tis  dando  bruta  ilecreta,  pro  testimoniis  fabulas,  p.  ‘27.  Saltern  sperare  id  potuisse 
non  minorem  Vossii  stvjriditatem  prodit,  quam  faslum  et  arrogantiam  plane  in— 
tolerabilem,  p.  28.  Mi  rot-  quod  Ecclesia  llelgica,  blasphemam  illam  et  monstro- 
sam  Dissert.  Isaaci  Vossii  de  Chron.  S.  in  publica  luce  loleret,  merito  seternie 
lenebris  damnandam ;  ut  qua  originalis  S.  Scripturae  certitudo  et  autlientia  fundi- 
tns  submtitur,  et  sanctissima  oracula  de  genci*alione  Eilii  Dei,  et  morte  Messiae, 
tan i  nefarie  enervantur,  ut  nisi  ad  fmblicam  pahnodiam  adactus fverit  autor,  et 
serin  panitverit,  vix  Deum  sibi  possit  polliceri  propitinm.  p.  28. 
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vowel,  and  from  the  minute  modification  of  pauses  by  ac¬ 
cents.  Besides  accents  seem  in  some  cases  solely  to  bear 
a  reference  to  the  reading  of  Scripture  in  the  synagogues 
or  in  private  families  ;  as  when  there  are  only  two  words 
under  the  immediate  rule  of  Silluk  or  Jit /much,  that  is, 
where  there  are  only  two  words  immediately  preceeding 
a  considerable  pause  ;  for  then  they  are  separated  by 
a  distinctive  accent  instead  of  being  united  by  a  con¬ 
junctive  one,  without  any  regard  to  their  grammatical 
connexion,  in  order  that  the  sense  of  the  passage  may 
not  be  lost  by  a  too  rapid  fall  of  the  voice  at  the  conclusion 
of  a  sentence.  Improvements  in  language,  particularly 
in  the  arbitrary  power  of  letters,  have  always  been  pro¬ 
gressive  ;  and  surely  the  vowel  svstem  of  the  Hebrews 
bears  internal  evidence  of  a  refinement,  which  could  have 
scarcely  belonged  to  the  period,  assigned  to  the  latest  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  inspired  writers.  It  exhibits  a  refinement 
unknown  even  to  modern  languages  ;  for,  to  say  nothing 
of  its  peculiar  punctuation  of  Gutturals,  it  not  only  has 
two  distinct  notations  for  two  distinct  sounds  of  the  vow¬ 
els  A  and  E  ;  but  it  even  marks  by  these  the  absence  of  a 
vowel,  whether  occasioned  by  the  combination  of  two 
consonants  without  any  intervening  vowel,  or  by  a  conso¬ 
nant’s  terminating  a  syllable.  And  indeed  every  part  oi 
the  system  is  so  uniformly  and  inviolably  preserved,  that 
the  authors  of  it  appear  rather  to  have  completed  some 
more  ancient  one,  than  to  have  invented  one  entirely  new  ; 
and  to  have  theorized  upon  the  invariable  principles  of  a 
dead,  than  upon  the  capricious  irregularities,  of  a  living 
language.  Complex  and  comprehensive  systems  of  every 
description  usually  succeed  those,  which  are  more  simple, 
and  limited  in  their  operation. 

But  if  the  refinement  of  the  Masoretical  systems  pro¬ 
ves,  that  it  could  not  have  been  coseval  with  the  inspired 
writings  themselves,  the  same  refinement  also,  as  I  have 
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observed,  may  be  thought  to  prove  the  existence  of  some 
more  ancient  system,  which  has  been  superseded  by  it, 
and  which  is  now  forgotten.  This  I  conceive  to  be  high¬ 
ly  probable.  Schultens  confidently  asserts,  that  such  was 
the  case  not  only  in  the  Hebrew,  but  likewise  in  other 
oriental  languages.  He  says  ;  Ejusdem  artis  puncta  nec  a 
Chuldaica,  nec  a  Syriaca,  nec  ab  Arabica  lingua  abfuis- 
se  tarn  mihi  liquidum,  quam  liquet  eos  Consonantes  habu- 
isse,  et  mentem  suam  non  tan  turn  clare  eloqui,  sed  et  dis- 
tincte  enotare,  ac  consignare ,  inde  a  scriptura  inventa, 
valuisse.  Hoc  qui  negat,  eodem  jure  scriptionem  iis  de- 
negat ;  nisi  eos  velit  tarn  rudes,  ut  literas  csecas  ne punc¬ 
tilio  quidem  oculutas  reddere  sciverint,  ubi  absolutissima 
necessitas  id  flagitaret.  Institut.  ad  fundamenta  Ling. 
Heb.  p.  63.  Concludo  tarn  cerium  Arabes  et  Aramseos, 
notulas  habuisse  sonorum  ;  quam  certum  eos  scribendi 
artem  possedisse  :  quamvis  ultro  largiar,  non  satis  liquere, 
qusenam  fuerint  hae  notulse  et  figurse.  Ib.  p.  64.  Desino 
in  prudenti  et  moderato  judicio  Cl.  Hottingeri  ibid,  sub 
nectentis  ;  Jirabes,  Syros,  Chaldaeos  vocaliuni  cxpressas 
semper  notas  habuisse,  nullus  dubito.  Idem  mihi  per- 
suasurn  de  lingua  Hebrsea.  Ib.  p.  65.  What  Schultens 
remarks  relative  to  the  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Arabic,  is 
still  more  applicable  to  the  Ethiopic,  because  this  language 
from  the  peculiarity  of  its  construction  expresses  seven 
distinct  vowels  by  seven  distinct  forms  of  every  conso¬ 
nant.  Nor  is  the  language  known  to  have  ever  existed 
without  this  singular  notation  of  vowels.*  And  it  should 

'  Cusmas,  a  writer  of  the  sixth  century,  notices  a  Greek  inscription  upon 
a  stone  chair  at  Adults.  Topog.  Christiana  p.  143,  Ed.  Montfauc.  It  appears 
to  have  been  written  before,  perhaps  immediately  before,  the  conversion  of  the 
Abyssinians  to  Christianity,  which  took  place  in  the  year  of  Christ  333.  Mr- 
Salt  in  his  Travels  into  Abyssinia  gives  a  full  and  accurate  account  of  another 
Greek  inscription,  which  he  found  at  Axum,  apparently  of  the  same  date  ; 
as  also  of  a  mutilated  Ethiopic  inscription,  which  he  discovered  on  the  reverse 
of  the  stone  containing  the  Greek  inscription.  This  likewise  as  far  as  he  was 
able  to  trace  it  out  lie  minutely  describes,  and  gives  a  fae  simile  of  the  letters. 
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be  added,  that  the  most  ancient  division  of  the  Hebrew 
vowels  upon  record  is  only  into  seven ,  precisely  as  in 
Ethiopic,  viz.  into  the  five  usual  vowels  with  the  adilion 
of  a  short  A  and  a  short  E  ;  every  subsequent  division  in¬ 
to  ten,  and  even  fourteen  or  fifteen  having  arisen  from 
the  little  vanity  of  discovering  in  the  Hebrew  a  more  full 
and  accurate  notation  to  them,  than  in  any  other  language. 

But  if  we  admit  the  probability,  that  another,  although 
less  perfect,  vowel  system  existed  before  the  adoption  of 
the  Masoretical,  it  may  be  thought,  that  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  latter  the  signification  of  many  words  might 
have  been  materially  affected.  This  however  by  no  means 
follows.  For  the  addition  of  new  marks,  either  to  denote 
the  mere  absence  of  vowels,  a  circumstance  not  before  re¬ 
garded,  or  to  point  out  the  differences  in  sound,  but  not  in 
sense,  of  one  and  the  same  vowel,  differences  perhaps  so¬ 
lely  introduced  by  the  caprice  of  pronunciation,  (and  it  is 
not  probable  that  the  Masorets  attempted  any  greater  re¬ 
finements,)  cannot  I  apprehend  have  effected  any  essential 
alteration  in  the  discriminate  character  of  the  vowel  sys¬ 
tem.  Thus  in  our  own  language,  as  in  pronunciation  we 
give  three  distinct  sounds  to  the  vowel  A  in  the  words, 
Father,  Fall,  and  Fable  ;  so  were  we  to  invent  two  new 
characters  for  either  of  the  two  varying  sounds,  or  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  ever}1  combination  of  consonants  by  some  peculiar 
mark,  the  nature  and  essence  of  our  vowel  system  wonld 
notwithstanding  surely  remain  unchanged.  May  we  not 
therefore  in  the  same  manner  conclude,  that  although  the 
ancient  notation  of  vowels  in  Hebrew  was  more  simple 
than  the  Masoretical,  yet  was  it  not  vague  and  uncertain  ; 
and  that  when  it  was  modified  to  a  more  accurate  distinc- 

Xow  from  these  it  is  evident,  that  the  same  distinction  of  vowels  by  a  change 
in  the  form  of  the  consonants,  which  exists  now,  existed  likewise  in  the  fourth 
century  ;  for  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  Ethiopic  is  more  modem 
than  the  Greek  inscription,  and  indeed  the  multilated  state  of  its  characters 
seem  to  prove  that  it  is  at  least  of  equal  antiquity. 
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tion  of  sound,  it  was  not  necessarily  modified  to  a  new 
distinction  of  sense  ? 

Here  however  another  question  of  the  first  importance 
to  the  enquiry  before  us  arises,  Which  is  this:  even  grant¬ 
ing  that  a  sufficient  notation  of  vowels  for  discriminating 
the  various  senses  of  words  was  not  unknown  antecedently 
to  the  Masoretical,  what  proof  have  we  that  such  a  nota¬ 
tion  was  generally  used,  and  always  considered  as  a  con¬ 
stituent  part  of  the  Hebrew  text?  This  is  a  question, 
which  has  been  much  controverted.  To  assert  however 
that  the  ancient  manuscript  copies  of  Scripture  were  some¬ 
times  transcribed  without  vowels,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
the  numerous  errors  of  the  Septuagint  version,  or  even  to 
assert  that  they  were  often  transcribed  without  them, 
seems  not  sufficient  to  disprove  their  originality  ;  for  no 
synagogue  copy  of  any  part  of  the  Bible  has  been  ever 
transcribed  with  vowels  to  the  present  day,  and  few  ma¬ 
nuscript  copies  have  been  at  any  period  transcribed  with 
them  in  the  first  instance,  the  points  having  been  subse¬ 
quently  added,  and  generally  by  a  different  person  from 
the  transcriber  of  the  consonants.  I  nevertheless  confess, 
that  these  circumstances,  compared  together,  appear  to 
me  to  militate,  not  indeed  against  the  existence,  but 
against  the  authority,  of  the  vowel  points.  Under  some 
form  or  other  they  might  have  existed,  and  have  been  ap¬ 
plied  for  the  purpose  of  correct  reading  ;  yet  they  might 
not  have  been  considered  as  original  parts  of  the  sacred 
text.  And  that  the  latter  was  really  the  case,  the  total 
omission  of  them  by  the  Jews  in  ail  copies  transcribed  for 
the  use  of  the  synagogue  appears,  I  apprehend,  fully  to 
indicate. 

The  Jewish  opinion  then  upon  the  point  is  clearly  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  universal  and  uniform  practice  alluded  to. 
But  ought  Jewish  opinion,  it  may  be  said,  to  be  deemed 
conclusive  ?  Might  not  the  inspired  writers  have  possessed 
a  knowledge  of  some  vowel  system,  and  possessing  that 
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knowledge  would  they  have  denied  themselves  its  advan¬ 
tages  ?  To  the  infallibility  of  Jewish  opinion  few,  1  con¬ 
ceive,  are  disposed  to  subscribe  ;  but  uninterrupted  usage 
must  surely  have  considerable  weight  in  every  decision* 
Nor  do  I  see  reason  to  conclude,  that  the  inspired  writers, 
when  they  published  their  respective  compositions,  were 
likely  to  differ  from  other  writers  in  the  mode  of  their  pub¬ 
lication.  The  autographs  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  were 
they  still  extant,  would,  I  doubt  not,  resemble  the  auto¬ 
graphs  of  all  who  wrote  in  the  same  age  and  country.  The 
only  question  appears  to  be  ;  were  books  for  public  perusal 
then  usually  edited  with  vowels  or  without  them  ?  The 
most  probable  conjecture  certainly  favours  a  negative  an¬ 
swer.  Points,  it  is  true,  might  have  been  known  at  the 
time,  and  have  been  frequently  used  for  the  purpose  of  cor¬ 
rect  instruction,  to  regulate  the  reading,  and  fix  the  sense, 
of  an  author  ;  but  it  does  not  hence  follow,  that  the  auto¬ 
graph  of  the  author  himself,  much  less  the  apographs  of 
subsequent  transcribers,  contained  them.  In  this  way  it 
is,  for  instance,  that  the  whole  remains  of  Chaldee  litera¬ 
ture  has  been  transmitted  to  us.  The  Jewish  nation  was 
not  expelled  from  Chaldea,  until  full  five  centuries  after 
the  completion  of  the  Talmud,  that  is,  after  the  lowest  date 
assigned  for  the  invention  of  the  Masoretical  system.  And 
we  well  know  that  every  Chal<  ee  manuscript  extant,  in¬ 
cluding  those  of  the  Targums  and  the  Talmud,  is  posteri¬ 
or  even  to  the  period  of  that  expulsion.  Yet  in  no  manu¬ 
script  whatsoever  have  vowel  points  been  ever  added  to  the 
Chaldee  consonants.  Not  because  it  was  impossible  to 
have  added  them  ;  but  because  it  was  not  customary,  and 
because  the  task  of  transcription  was  less  laborious  without 
them. 

On  the  other  hand  nevertheless,  I  admit,  that  as  the 
different  meanings  of  many  words  must  have  always  de¬ 
pended  upon  the  different  vowels,  with  which  they  were 
pronounced,  we  might  have  supposed,  that  in  doubtful  cases 
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at  least,  had  vowels  been  known,  they  would  certainly 
have  been  used.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  description 
occurs  in  Gen.  xi.  3,  where  it  is  recorded  of  the  builders 
of  Babel,  that  “they  had  slime  for  mortar”  iTH  “lDCim 
isn1?  onS  in  this  passage  the  word  ")pfl,  slime  or 
bitumen,  is  evidently  opposed  to  mortar ;  words 

which  are  broadly  distinguished  from  each  other  in  pro¬ 
nunciation,  as  well  by  the  intervention  of  different  vowels 
as  by  the  circumstance  of  the  accent  being  placed  on  dif¬ 
ferent  syllables.  Could  Moses,  it  may  be  remarked,  have 
possibly  written  these  words  without  the  slightest  distinc¬ 
tion,  so  as  to  have  said,  “  they  had  "IEf7  for  "1QI7,”  had  he 
possessed  the  means  of  making  any  such  distinction?  The 
only  answer  to  be  given  to  this  question  is  one,  which  has 
been  already  noticed  ;  viz.  that  he  probably  did  on  this 
what  other  writers  were  accustomed  to  do  on  a  similar  oc¬ 
casion.  It  should  however  be  added,  that  whether  he  dis¬ 
tinguished  the  words  from  each  other  in  writing,  as  they 
must  have  been  distinguished  in  pronunciation,  or  whether 
he  wrote  the  consonants  alone,  leaving  the  reader  himself 
to  supply  the  respective  vowels,  no  translator  has  ever  mis¬ 
taken  his  meaning.  Indeed  to  those,  who  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  from  their  childhood  to  all  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  the  context  itself  must  have  readily  sug¬ 
gested  the  proper  vowels  and  accents  of  the  two  nouns, 
which  are  here  evidently  contrasted  with  each  other. 


[ To  be  concluded  in  the  next  number .] 
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MORVS 

OX  THF 

^t»lc  ot  ttie  Jieto  Testament 
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Morus  was  formerly  Professor  of  the  Greek  and  Latiu 
languages,  and  afterwards  of  Theology,  at  Leipzig.  He 
died  in  1792.  He  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
scholars  of  his  day,  and  his  memory  appears  to  be  held  in 
the  highest  veneration  by  his  numerous  pupils. — He  was 
a  Lutheran  ;  and  seems  in  substance  to  have  adhered  to 
the  standards  of  his  church.  For  although  his  writings 
are  divested  of  much  of  the  technical  phraseology  of  Di¬ 
dactic  Theology,  he  always  maintained  that  he  held  to 
the  commonly  received  doctrines.  His  works  are  princi¬ 
pally  distinguished  by  the  skillful  interpretation  and  ap¬ 
plication  of  Scripture.  The  expositions  which  occur  in 
the  following  article,  will,  it  is  presumed,  in  the  general 
be  esteemed  correct,  although  in  some  cases  it  is  evident 
that  the  author’s  principles  are  strained  too  far,  and  that 
there  is  a  disposition  to  explain  away  some  of  the  pecu¬ 
liarly  significant  expressions  of  the  Bible.  This  article  is 
taken  from  his  “  Hermeneutica  Sacra,”  edited  by  Eich- 
staedt,  who  has  added  notes  of  considerable  importance. 
These  notes  are  included  in  brackets,  and  marked  by  the 
initial  of  the  Editor’s  name,  E.  These  notes  are  in  the 
following  translation  for  the  most  part  retained,  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  original. 


ON  THE 


STYLE  of  the  NEW  TESTAMENT. 


§  I.  Introduction. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  explain  separately  the  forms  of 
speech,  peculiar  to  the  New  Testament  ;  or  the  idioms 
which  occur  in  it.  In  the  first  place  therefore  we  must  in¬ 
quire  concerning  the  general  style  adopted  by  the  wri¬ 
ters  of  the  New  Testament  ;  for  in  this,  as  is  evident, 
there  is  much  to  aid  in  a  critical  investigation. 

§  II.  What  may  he  called  a  pure  style. 

This  whole  subject  rests  on  the  question,  whether  the 
style  of  the  New  Testament,  is  pure  Greek,  or  conformed 
to  the  Hebrew. 

That  is  called  a  pure  style,  in  which  there  is  nothing 
foreign,  or  ungrammatical  ;  either  in  the  import  of  words, 
or  the  construction  of  sentences.  When  therefore  it  is  as¬ 
serted  that  there  ought  to  be  noiWxngfioreign  in  a  language, 
it  is  usually  said,  there  must  be  no  barbarisms.  Any  thing 
foreign  is  barbarous,  and  a  language  that  admits  foreign 
words  when  it  might  use  its  own,  is  said  to  be  infected 
with  barbarisms  ;  and  when  it  is  asserted  that  there  should 
be  nothing  ungrammatical ,  it  is  usually  said,  there  must 
be  no  solecisms.  But  to  return  to  barbarisms,  these  occur 
not  only  in  the  construction,  but  in  the  signification  of 
words  ;  thus  the  Latin  phrase  verba  fiacere,  has  not  the 
same  sense  as  the  German  tvorte  machen ,  (to  talk  non- 
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sense,)  and  whoever  gives  this  foreign  sense  to  the  Latin 
phrase,  uses  a  Germanism. 

If  then  a  pure  style  admits  nothing  foreign  in  the  sig¬ 
nification  of  words,  or  the  construction  of  phrases,  in  judg¬ 
ing  of  the  style  of  a  writer,  vve  must  enquire,  first,  whether 
single  words,  in  common  use  among  the  Greeks,  are  used 
in  the  same  sense  as  they  used  them.  But  it  is  very  evi¬ 
dent,  that  the  significations  of  many  words  in  the  New 
Testament  are  drawn  from  the  Hebrew.  When,  therefore, 
the  word  ciixaio <Swr\,  in  2  Cor.  ix.  9,  and  (with  the  true  read¬ 
ing)  Mat.  vi.  1,  is  used  to  express  liberality,  the  question 
is  not  whether  it  is  a  good  Greek  word,  but  whether  that 
is  the  Grecian  signification.  But  since  no  Greek  author 
ever  used  the  word  thus,  and  this  signification  may  be 
drawn  from  the  Hebrew,  np"]V>  it  follows  that  in  those 
passages  the  word  is  impure. 

Thus  also  in  2  Cor.  ix.  2,  suXoyla  is  used  to  express 
abundance.  This  is  a  good  Greek  word,  and  signifies 
praise,  from  sh'hoysiv,  to  praise  ;  but  the  Greeks  never  used  it 
in  the  sense  of  abundance,  li  is  therefore  drawn  from  the 
Hebreiv,  in  which  it  corresponds  to  !“0"0,  and  is  of  course 
impure. 

[Note. — The  author  has  treated  of  those  words  only, 
whose  origin  is  Grecian,  and  signification  Hebrew.  And 
such  are  more  particularly  embraced  in  the  question.  But 
those  also  may  be  added,  which  the  Sacred  writers,  when 
speaking  of  things  partaining  to  religion,  transferred  from 
the  Hebrew  on  account  of  the  deficiency  of  the  Greek. 
Such  are  MstTCTi'as,  aXX»)Xoi;'ia,  wo'avva,  yievva,  r.kd'yo.,  dpiv, 

&c.  E.] 

* Again — We  must  enquire,  not  only  whether  the  phrases 
have  the  Grecian  Syntax,  but  also  whether  they  bear  the 
usual  Grecian  sen>e.  In  Luke  i.  6,  the  words  oixaios  tvdwriov 
<rov  6sov  are  pure  Greek,  but  the  construction  is  foreign, 
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drawn  from  the  Hebrew  jllil?  and  is  therefore 

impure. 

The  signification  also  is  Hebrew,  for  Sixaio;  like  p’lV 
signifies  any  thing  good  and  virtuous  in  general.  Thus 
also  in  the  New  Testament  IIapas?jvai  svtlwnov  nvos  occurs  in 
the  sense,  to  serve  any  one ,  but  na^asvjvai  <nvi  is  used  by  the 
Greeks  in  a  different  sense.  In  the  phrase  aprov  <paysiv, 
Luke  xiv.  1,  the  construction  is  Grecian,  but  the  significa¬ 
tion  is  foreign,  for  it  means  to  take  dinner  or  supper,  like 
the  Hebrew 

Lastly — We  must  inquire  whether  the  entire  form  and 
manner  of  the  discourse  is  Grecian,  or  Hebraic.  When 
I  say  the  manner  of  a  discourse,  I  mean  the  transitions 
from  one  thing  to  another,  the  form  of  the  periods,  and 
the  connexion  of  words.  Such  passage  for  instance  as 
Luke  i.  5,  6,  7,  after  the  short  preface  of  pure  Greek,  suf¬ 
ficiently  indicate  the  Hebrew  manner.  Its  periods  are 
unlike  the  Greek.  It  does  not,  like  it,  connect  the  sen¬ 
tences  by  particles,  but  usually  by  the  copulative  xai.  The 
transitions  are  not  like  the  Greek  ;  nor  does  it  display  that 
collocation  of  words  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Greek. 

[Note. — Concerning  these  points,  consult  the  preface 
of  I.  D.  Michaelis,  ad  R.  Lowthii  praelectiones  de  Sacra 
Poesi  Hebrasorum,  p.  33,  seq.  E.] 

§  III.  Proofs  that  the  style  of  the  New  Testament  is 
not  pure. 

The  question  being  thus  stated  and  defined,  we  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  assert,  that  the  style  of  the  New  Testament  is  not 
purely  Grecian,  but  is  conformed  to  the  Hebrew  idiom, 
not  only  in  single  words,  phrases,  and  forms  of  speech  ; 
but  also  in  the  whole  form  of  the  language.  It  remains, 
therefore,  to  prove  this  by  clear  and  substantial  argu¬ 
ments. 
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I.  There,  are  many  Greek  phrases  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment  ivhich  can  be  literally  translated  into  no  language 
so  easily  as  into  Hebrew.  For  example,  the  passage 
'Eysvsvw  sv  s-ais  7j|AS£ai g  'H^wiSou  may  be  translated  into  Hebrew 
in  precisely  so  many  words.  And  so  close  an  agreement 
of  style  cannot  happen  accidentally,  especially  when  the 
same  mode  of  writing  prevails  through  almost  the  whole 
book.  Such  things  could  not  escape  a  writer  accidentally. 
Hence  it  is  thought,  that  the  best  exercise  for  the  student 
of  the  New  Testament,  is  translating  literally  from  Greek 
to  Hebrew.  To  a  tolerable  Hebrew  scholar,  there  is  no 
great  difficulty  in  this,  either  in  single  words  or  phrases. 

II.  Many  thitigs  cannot  be  explained  without  the 
Hebrew.  Many  errors  have  crept  into  theology,  and  many 
theories  have  been  falsely  explained,  because  the  Hebrew 
language  was  not  consulted.  But  if  the  necessary  comparison 
of  the  two  languages  had  been  continually  made,  it  would 
have  been  evident  that  so  perfect  a  conformity  of  the  Greek 
to  the  Hebrew,  could  not  have  been  accidental.  In  Acts  xiii. 
4S,  the  words  TErayiiEvoi  e is  £wrjv  aiibviov  cannot  be  translated 
without  the  Hebrew.  For  if  the  import  is  drawn  from 
the  Greek,  the  sense  will  be,  “  tranferred  into  life  eter¬ 
nal,”  “  conveyed  into  that  state  of  felicity.”  But  this 
is  evidently  absurd  ;  for  those  who  then  heard  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  Paul,  and  received  his  doctrine,  are  called  ‘rsraynsvoi 
sis  fltJwviov.  They  were  yet  living  and  standing  before 
him.  What,  therefore  is  the  import?  A  comparison  of 
the  Hebrew  shows  that  those  to  whom  any  thing  was 
certain,  are  said  to  be  appointed,  or  ordained  to  that 
thing.  The  evident  import  of  the  passage  then  is  this: 
to  as  many  as  were  certain  of  eternal  happiness,  to  them 
that  happiness  was  ordained,  and  they  received  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  Paul. 

In  Col.  iii.  14,  dyairri  is  called  ahSea^os  vrjs  teXsioVtkos. 
Those  who  recollect  the  Hebrew  usage,  will  translate  this 
by  a  substantive  and  an  adjective  :  a  jjerfect  bond.  But 
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O'OJI  is  by  the  Hebrew  applied  to  whatever  is  correct 
and  finished,  or  excellent  and  beautiful.  With  the  Hebrew 
construction  and  signification,  the  sense  of  this  passage 
will  be  :  love  is  the  most  beautiful  bond.  And  the  dis¬ 
course  here  refers  to  the  cultivation  of  mutual  affection, 
which  is  the  best  and  the  firmest  bond  of  society.  But  if 
this  passage  is  explained  from  the  Greek,  what  will  be  its 
import?  CiJvJstffAos  means  a  bundle ,  and  a  bundle  is  composed 
of  many  things  embraced  in  one.  Love,  therefore,  which 
is  called  (SuvSsafj. os,  consists  of  many  virtues  embraced  in 
itself.  TsXsioVvjg'  was  used  by  the  Greeks  to  denote  any 
thing  entirely  finished,  a  final  consummation.  What 
then  is  a  bundle  of  perfection  ?  They  explain  it  thus  : 
In  love  as  in  a  bundle  all  the  other  virtues  are  generally 
collected  and  embraced. 

Nor  do  those  succeed  better  who,  independently  of  the 
Hebrew,  attempt  to  define  the  words  election ,  predestina¬ 
tion ,  and  calling ,  from  the  Greek  ixXsysiv,  irgoog i£siv,  and 
xaXhv,  or  to  explain  them  from  the  Latin  usage.  In  like 
manner  the  word  tfvEu/xa,  the  phrase  Christ  in  us,  and 
the  word  covenant ,  are  not  clearly  explained  by  those  who 
draw  the  import  of  ‘irvsu/xa  from  the  Greek  or  Latin  usage, 
who  explain  covenant  by  its  use  among  men,  and  who 
make  Christ  in  us  to  mean,  that  Christ  is  actually  dwell¬ 
ing  in  the  breasts  of  men.  When  the  Hebrew  is  consulted, 
it  is  evident  at  once,  that  nil  is  not  always  applied  to  a 
person,  but  in  many  other  ways  ;  that  is  merely  a 

promise  with  a  condition  annexed  ;  and  that  Christ  in  us, 
denotes  that  his  doctrine  is  published  in  the  assembly,  and 
present  to  the  hearts  of  men.  From  this  same  fountain 
have  flowed  many  false,  though  approved  opinions. 

On  such  authority,  a  debate  once  somewhere  arose,  con¬ 
cerning  the  person  of  the  Spirit;  when  it  ought  to  have 
been  concerning  an  entirely  different  thing.  And  from 
2  Cor.  xii.  9,  concerning  the  moral  weakness  of  the  saints, 
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to  whom,  when  doubting,  and  making  but  slow  progress, 
the  Divine  assistance  is  promised;  although  the  whole 
tenor  of  that  passage  demonstrates  that  dcrds'vnav  means 
misery  and  calamity.  It  often  happens  that  those  who 
are  ignorant  of  the  Hebrew,  and  even  of  the  Greek,  and 
who  implicitly  adopt  the  Vulgate  version,  make  some  very 
distorted  interpretations.  Thus  in  Gal.  iii.  1,  Christ  is 
said  to  be  “  evidently  set  forth,”  as  if  painted  before  the 
eyes  of  the  Galatians.  This  in  Greek  is  correctly  written 
oipSaXfAous  ngosyguyri.  But  because  the  Vulgate  has  ren¬ 
dered  it  ‘Christus  est  proscriptus  ante  oculos,’  the  Latin 
fathers  taught  that  Christ  was  proscribed,  in  the  same  sense 
as  the  Romans  sometimes  were  ;  that  is,  that  he  was  exiled 
by  the  Jews.  Could  any  explanation  be  more  childish? 

§  IV.  The  arguments  of  those  who  advocate  the  purity 
of  the  New  Testament  Greek ,  considered. 

While  there  are  so  many  proofs  that  the  style  of  the 
New  Testament  is  not  pure,  but  abounding  in  Hebraisms, 
it  is  surprising  that  any  should  tenaciously  defend  a  con¬ 
trary  opinion.  The  arguments  of  such  shall  be  briefly 
stated. 

I.  Many  things  called  Hebraisms,  are  not  such,  but 
pure  Greek.  To  understand  this  objection  correctly,  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  the  question  is  not  whether 
pure  Greek  is  mistaken  for  impure  ;  but  whether  things 
have  not  been,  and  even  now  are,  by  some  denominated 
Hebraisms,  which  are  nevertheless  pure  Greek.  This  is 
cheerfully  conceded. 

What,  for  instance,  is  more  common  than  the  phrase 
st>ya%s{j&ai  xaXov  or  xaxov,  which  corresponds  precisely  to  the 

Hebrew  words  S#£)  or  DiD  niPtf  JH  or 

?)N  Yet  Xenophon  also  writes  xaXa 

Mem.  Soc.  II.  1.  27.  The  phrase,  to  fght  a  fight,  and 
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the  use  of  Suvufxis,  with  reference  to  an  army,  are  well 
known  ;  but  they  are  pure  Greek,  and  must  not  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  Hebraisms.  Many  fall  into  this  error,  because 
they  do  not  reflect  that  many  phrases  are  common  to  all 
languages.  It  is  not  the  least  strange  that  we  should  find 
expresionsin  the  New  Testament,  which  are  common  to  the 
Hebrew,  the  Greek,  and  the  Latin.  Hence  G/assius,  in 
the  grammatical  part  of  his  Philologia  Sacra,  has  often 
remarked  concerning  such  things  as  are  common  to  Greek, 
Latin,  and  foreign  writers. 

Although  such  things  may  be  dismissed  from  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Hebraisms,  yet  it  must  be  remembered,  that  though 
found  in  the  Greek,  they  are  no  less  Hebrew,  or  rather 
translated  from  the  Hebrew;  for  to  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  books,  the  Hebrew  language  was  vernacular. 
All  their  purity,  therefore,  is  accidental;  and  every  phrase 
common  to  all  languages  which  they  have  used,  they  used 
because  they  learned  it  from  their  vernacular  tongue. 
Thus  also  when  we  were  tyros  at  the  school  and  wrote 
Latin,  we  formed  much  of  it  from  our  vernacular  tongue, 
which  is  likewise  the  case  with  many  approved  writers. 

This  has  been  correctly  observed  concerning  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament,  by  Gataker  contra  Pfochen,  p.  61, 
and  by  other  learned  philologists.  (Comp.  Werenfel’s 
Opuscul.  Dissert,  xiv.  de  Stilo  Script.  N.  T.  p.  360.) 

II.  They  say  further ,  that  the  words  and  phrases 
tvhich  occur  in  the  New  Testament ,  are  found  also 
among  the  Greek  writers. 

No  one  will  deny  that  SixuiodivY],  xoivov,  et  cet.,  are  found 
in  the  Greek  writers.  But  this  is  not  the  question.  The 
inquiry  is,  whether  they  are  used  by  the  Greek  writers  in 
the  same  sense  as  in  the  New  Testament. 

This  distinction  was  made  in  Sect.  II.  And  it  appears 
that  all  the  labours  of  Pfochen  and  Blackwall,  who  con¬ 
tended  that  every  word  occurring  in  the  New  Testament 
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is  found  also  in  other  writers,  is  utterly  lost;  and  they 
themselves  have  admitted,  that  a  few  words  occur  in  the 
New  Testament  which  are  not  found  in  any  other  author. 

III.  They  defend  the  purity  of  the  New  Testament 
language  by  saying,  that  the  words  and  phrases  are 
read  in  the  same  sense  in  the  Grecian  authors. 

But  such  have  made  an  improper  selection  of  writers, 
from  which  to  defend  the  purity  of  the  New  Testament 
For  in  the  first  place  the  poets  should  not  have  been  men¬ 
tioned,  in  whom  many  things  occur  which  are  similar  to 
the  Hebrew  idiom.  Thus  fij^a  dry,  is  used  by  the  poets 
like  the  Hebrew  to  signify  a  continent.  The  He¬ 

brew  word  D’On“l  viscera,  is  often  applied  to  the  mind, 
to  the  sensations  and  propensities  of  the  soul,  and  indeed 
to  every  thing  internal.  The  same  term  is  often  used  by 
the  Greek  poets,  as  JEschylus,  S.  c.  Th.  343,  a  base- 
hearted,  corrupt  soldier,  a  deserter  of  his  arms,  is  called 
y.axofl'crXay^vos. 

In  Plutarch  de  A.  P.  p.  58,  a  poet  calls  a  brave-hearted 
man  S^a.gjtSir'kapxyos.  Sophocles,  Antiq.  5x7,  calls  two  bro¬ 
thers  ofj.od^'Kayyyovs.  And  thus  also  the  Hebrews  use  it. 
(Comp.  Mori  libellus  Animadv.  in  Longinum,  p.  32.) 

It  appears  from  this,  that  there  are  some  principles  which 
may  guide  us  in  this  case.  The  following  are  proposed. 

a.  The  poets,  indulging  their  genius  and  their  poetic 
licence,  say  many  things  in  an  unusual  manner.  They 
therefore  do  not  correctly  indicate  the  usage  of  common 
life.  But  in  the  New  Testament,  the  chief  thing,  whether 
in  narrating,  or  in  teaching,  or  in  the  discourses  of  com¬ 
mon  life,  is  simplicity.  Such  a  style,  on  such  subjects, 
therefore,  can  never  be  referred  to  the  licence  and  the  or¬ 
naments  of  poetic  diction,  so  as  to  demonstrate  its  purity  ; 
nor  can  its  rules  of  writing  be  derived  from  those  who 
boldly  despise  such  rules. 

b.  The  poets  were  permitted  to  adopt  foreign  words  and 
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phrases.  This  is  done  by  Horace  in  transcribing  the  Greek 
words  of  Pindar,  by  Lucan,  by  Seneca  the  tragedian,  and 
some  others.  But  no  one  dared  to  imitate  such  things  in 
prose,  or  to  defend  a  barbarism  from  their  authority.  The 
permission  was  doubtless  given  to  the  poets  only  to  vary 
and  adorn  their  writings,  and  also  to  show  their  learning. 
This  is  continually  remarked  by  Heyne  on  Virgil.  But  in 
the  simple  language  of  the  New  Testament  authors,  is 
there  this  variety  ?  this  ornament  ?  and  this  display  of 
learning  ? 

c.  The  poets  drew  many  things  from  the  primitive 
style  of  the  East.  The  purity  of  the  New  Testament 
style  cannot  be  defended  from  Homer,  ^Gschylus,  or  Pin¬ 
dar,  who  adopted  the  Oriental  idiom,  and  imitated  the 
Hebrew.  But  as  this  rests  on  fact,  the  argument  must  be 
historical.  Homer  undoubtedly  lived  in  Asia  Minor, 
which  bordered  on  the  Syrian,  Chaldee,  and  Persian  pro¬ 
vinces  ;  and  is  it  surprising  that  a  poet  of  Asia  Minor 
should  fearn  the  language  and  customs  of  the  Orientals  ? 
It  is  in  this  manner  that  all  which  is  said  in  the  sacred 
books  concerning  the  presence  of  the  Deity  in  the  tem¬ 
ples,  his  regard  or  aversion  to  men,  and  his  sending  upon 
men  diseases,  darts,  and  arrows,  is  also  found  in  Homer. 
Proximity  of  country  produced  a  similarity  in  language, 
and  an  analogy  in  thoughts  and  expressions.  Others,  after¬ 
wards,  copied  Homer,  and  imitated  his  sublimity.  The 
agreement  of  Homer,  therefore,  with  the  language  of  the 
East  was  the  base  of  that  similarity  which  is  discovered  in 
the  lyric  writers,  as  Pindar,  and  in  the  tragic,  as  iEschy- 
lus  and  Sophocles,  though  the  former  was  a  Theban,  and 
the  latter  Athenians,  and  neither  held  intercourse  with  the 
Orientals.  At  this  time,  in  the  age  of  Miltiades  and  The- 
mistocles,  the  Greeks  were  at  war  with  Persia ;  and  when 
the  Greeks  went  from  Europe  into  the  East,  it  was  natural 
for  them  to  adopt  many  Orientalisms.  And  the  Jews 
being  then  captive  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  and  widely 
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dispersed  through  those  countries,  had  a  continual  inter¬ 
course  with  the  Greeks.  Hence  it  could  not  but  happen 
that  the  Jews  should  transfer  to  the  Greeks  many  of  their 
xvords  and  forms  of  speech.  These  the  poets  would  soon 
adopt,  that  thus  they  might  display  their  learning  and 
adorn  their  style. — As  these  things  must  be  noted  by  the 
critic,  the  inclination  to  observe  them  will  be  increased, 
and  an  useful  exercise  afforded  to  any  one  who  will  study 
the  commentaries  on  Job,  the  Prophets,  and  Proverbs,  and 
particularly  Lowth  on  Isaiah,  where  it  is  shown  that  many 
things  are  evidently  used  by  Pindar  in  the  same  manner  as 
by  Isaiah. 

Those,  therefore,  who  defend  the  purity  of  the  New 
Testament  from  the  poets,  ought  to  make  some  distinction 
in  those  passages  of  the  poets  which  they  quote.  Thus  a 
passage  from  the  comic  poetry,  as  Ernesti  remarks,  may 
be  quoted,  with  the  exception  of  the  choruses.  For  the 
Greek  comedies,  consisting  chiefly  of  dialogues,  and  the 
conversations  of  men  concerning  the  affairs  of  common 
life,  were  in  the  colloquial  style,  although  written  in  iambic 
verse;  but  in  the  choruses,  the  style  was  far  more  elevated. 
With  these,  therefore,  if  the  choruses  be  exempted,  we 
may  compare  the  language  of  the  New  Testament.  There 
are  also  a  few  things  in  the  remaining  fables  of  Aristopha¬ 
nes,  which  might  have  a  similar  bearing. 

The  defenders  of  the  purity  of  the  New  Testament 
should  also  be  careful  to  adduce  the  more  ancient  writers, 
as  models  of  a  pure  style,  such  as  Thucydides,  Xenophon, 
Plato,  Aristotle,  the  Grecian  orators,  and  all  the  writers 
who  flourished  from  Socrates  to  Alexander  the  Great. 
This  was  the  golden  age  of  Grecian  literature.  Next  to 
the  writers  of  the  golden  age,  were  those  w'ho  flourished 
from  the  conquest  of  the  Macedonian  empire  by  the 
Romans  until  Augustus.  The  most  eminent  of  these 
is  Polybius.  The  authority  of  those  Greek  writers, 
who  lived  in  later  times,  particularly  in  the  age  of  the 
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New  Testament  writers,  as  Lilian,  M.  Antoninus,  Liba- 
nius,  Chariton,  who  are  all  mere  imitators  of  the  ancients, 
copying  the  beauties  of  the  golden  age,  and  who  have  in¬ 
troduced  into  their  writings  a  variety  of  phrases,  and  a 
confusion  of  idioms,  is  even  still  less  considerable.  Those, 
therefore,  are  guilty  of  perverseness,  who,  estimating  the 
purity  of  the  New  Testament,  collect  the  words  and  phrases 
from  all  the  Greek  writers  promiscuously,  without  inquiring 
whether  they  themselves  wrote  with  purity. 

Lastly — Those  must  not  be  used,  who  have  formed 
their  style  either  from  a  version  of  the  Old,  or  from  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament.  Such  are  the  Greek  Fa¬ 
thers,  who  in  writing  concerning  religion,  must  have 
drawn  many  things  from  these  fountains.  The  defender 
of  the  purity  of  the  New  Testament,  therefore,  gains  no¬ 
thing  by  citing  the  authority  of  Theodoret,  Chrysostom, 
and  others,  who,  although  excellent  in  doctrine,  are  by  no 
means  to  Be  commended  for  the  purity  of  their  language. 

Generally,  writers  must  be  explained  by  those  which 
are  similar ;  as  historians  by  historians,  philosophers  by 
philosophers,  et  cet. 

IV.  The  defenders  of  the  purity  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  diction ,  use  also  this  argument,  that  the  sacred 
writers  might  be  expected  to  use  various  expressions  in 
a  different  sense  from  their  common  meaning,  because 
they  wrote  on  a  subject  which  was  new  and  unknown  to 
the  Greeks. 

These  new  things  are  the  precepts  of  religion,  to  express 
which,  they  suppose,  required  either  new  words,  or  new 
significations  drawn  from  the  Hebrew,  applied  to  the  com¬ 
mon  words.  But  this  does  not  render  the  New  Testament 
diction  impure.  Every  system  has  its  own  peculiar  and 
technical  words.  And  among  the  Latins  also,  writers, 
who  were  in  other  respects  pure,  when  they  wrote  con¬ 
cerning  things  unknown  to  the  Romans,  introduced  nev 
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words,  chiefly  drawn  from  the  Greek.  Thus  Cicero  in¬ 
troduced  the  word  qualitas ;  he  uses  mores  out  of  its  com¬ 
mon  sense,  and  also pcrceptiones  ;  all  these  were  drawn  from 
the  Greeks,  and  must  have  been  first  employed  when  their 
philosophy  was  introduced.  But  no  one  hence  calls  the  style 
impure  or  barbarous.  We  admit,  therefore,  that  unless 
there  were  other  arguments  which  rendered  the  purity  of 
the  New  Testament  doubtful,  no  one  could  on  this  account 
pass  sentence  against  it. 

V.  They  say  that  if  the  diction  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  is  impure ,  it  detracts  much  from  its  value,  for  it 
can  have  no  praise  for  elegance  or  beauty  of  style. 

But  first,  there  is  nothing  in  this  to  diminish  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  sacred  books  ;  for  that  depends  on  the  matter. 
Secondly,  in  this  are  discovered  the  footsteps  of  Divine 
Providence,  which  caused  the  New'  Testament,  written 
chiefly  for  the  Jews,  to  be  written  in  the  Hebrew  idiom. 
Lastly,  many  things  are  related  in  the  sacred  books,  which 
require  such  a  style.  What  these  are,  will  be  shown  here¬ 
after. 

a.  The  ivriters  of  the  New  Testament  thought  in  He¬ 
brew.  And  hence  they  must  necessarily  have  been  unable 
to  write  pure  Greek.  One  born  and  educated,  for  instance, 
among  the  Germans,  and  accustomed  to  think  in  German, 
will  inevitably  write  with  the  German  idiom.  Thus  also 
the  Apostles,  who  did  not  cultivate  an  intercourse  with 
the  nations  of  Palestine  who  spoke  Greek,  of  course  could 
not  divest  themselves  of  the  habit  of  thinking  in  Hebrew, 
which  had  been  contracted  in  childhood. 

b.  The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  were  not  taught 
in  the,  Grecian  Schools.  Those  who  had  from  their  youth 
been  tax-gatherers  and  fishermen,  could  not  have  learned 
the  Greek  language  grammatically,  and  much  less  philoso¬ 
phically  and  rhetorically.  Hence  they  did  not  always 
avoid  errors,  and  could  by  no  means  command  at  once  all 
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the  forms  of  speech  of  the  Greek  language.  In  Acts  iv. 
1 3,  they  are  called  avDgunoi  uygammroi,  illiterate.  They 
might,  indeed,  have  been  taught  to  understand  and  explain 
the  Scriptures  or  the  law,  or  been  instructed  in  the  Jewish 
schools.  Paul,  in  2  Cor.  xi.  6,  calls  himself  ISiurriv  <rw  Xoyoj, 
rude  in  speech  ;  and  this  is  often  repeated  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians.  Why  then  should  we  obtrude  upon 
these  men  a  sort  of  learning  which  they  themselves  never 
claimed,  and  which  has  never  been  attributed  to  them. 
(See  Lamy  de  Eruditione  Apostolorum,  ch.  vii — ix. 
Wettstein’s  Libellos  ad  Crisin  et  Interpret.  N.  T.  p.  48, 
and  Thalemann.  p.  18.  E.) 

c.  The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  had  not  read 
the  Greek  authors.  This  might  be  expected  from  tax- 
gatherers  and  fishermen.  Many,  however,  have  laboured 
to  prove  that  Paul  did  write  with  taste,  clearness,  purity, 
and  uxgiSsnx ;  although  he  denies  that  he  was  learned, 
because  he  lived  at  Tarsus,  where  there  were  many  Grecian 
rhetoricians  and  philosophers,  they  have  made  him  also  a 
rhetorician  and  a  philosopher.  And  one  has  even  written 
concerning  the  library  of  Paul,  concluding  from  his  quota¬ 
tion  from  Menander,  and  other  poets,  that  his  library  must 
have  been  furnished  with  their  works.  Chr.Guil  Thale¬ 
mann,  has  judged  differently  in  his  Dissert,  de  Erudi¬ 
tione  Pauli  Apost.  Judaica  non  Grseca,  L.  1769.  4.  Paul 
was  a  Pharisee,  and  therefore  debarred  the  study  of  Gre¬ 
cian  literature  ;  the  Pharisees  were  then  most  tenacious 
tou  vojaou  and  c/js  ?ra£a<5o0'sus,  and  were  not  led  to  the  study  of 
Grecian  learning,  because  they  thought  it  impure  and  entire¬ 
ly  unconnected  with  the  Law.  I  refer  to  the  age  of  Paul, 
for  soon  after,  there  was  a  change  of  times  and  a  change  of 
manners.  For  Josephus,  though  a  Pharisee,  was  skilled 
in  Grecian  learning,  and  probably  wrote  in  Greek.  This 
change  was  wrought  when  the  Jews,  being  subdued  by  the 
Romans,  and  dispersed  from  their  country,  were  compelled 
to  unite  with  the  Greeks. 
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I  said  a  little  before,  that  the  writing  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  in  the  Hebrew  idiom,  displayed  marks  of  Divine 
Providence  ;  this  shall  be  illustrated. 

a.  We  all  know  that  the  writers  of  those  books  were 
illiterate  Jews,  who  rose  from  the  common  people,  and 
even  occupied  in  the  cares  of  vulgar  life.  If  these  books 
had  been  left  to  us  written  in  the  elegant  style  of  Xeno¬ 
phon,  would  it  not  have  afforded  a  strong  argument  against 
their  authenticity  ? 

b.  The  Jewish  people  to  whom  theyr  wrote  would  have 
disapproved  of  that  style,  on  account  of  their  hatred  to  the 
Greeks,  and  to  Grecian  eloquence.  For  even  when  Jews 
cultivated  the  Grecian  learning,  as  Philo,  a  great  portion 
of  the  people  were  highly  displeased.  How,  then,  would 
they  have  received  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  for  instance, 
if  theyT  had  found  in  it  such  a  display  of  learning  and  re¬ 
finement  of  diction  ? 

[Note.  —  See  Job.  Aug.  Ernesti  disp.  de  odio  Judteorum. 
adversus  literas  Graecas.  Lips.  175S,  4to.  and  in  Opuscul. 
Philol.  Criticis,  p.  408. 

Hence  many  assert,  that  from  the  time  that  Christianity 
passed  to  the  Gentiles,  when  the  customs  of  the  Jews  be¬ 
came  more  assimilated  to  them,  and  after  manyT  pagans 
were  converted  to  the  religion  of  Christ,  the  Apostles  used 
a  more  elegant  and  classic  style  of  composition,  such  as  is 
found  in  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles.  If  this  observation 
refers  to  the  Epistles  of  P$ul,  it  is  undoubtedly  true.  Only 
let  no  one  suppose  that  the  Epistles  of  Peter,  James,  and 
Jude,  exhibit  a  refined  and  elegant  style,  even  when  the 
Jewish  dress  is  laid  aside,  and  the  multitude  of  Hebraisms 
lessened. 

John  is  purer  than  Matthew  or  Mark,  if  we  except 
the  Apocalypse,  which  is  filled  with  Hebraisms,  and 
unlike  tiie  Grecian  style.  (See  Sam.  Gotti.  Lange  Die 
Schriften  Johannis  des  vertrauten  Schuler’s  Jesu,  tom.  I. 
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(1795-8,)  Einleit,  p.  37.)  The  purest  of  all  is  Luke, 
in  a  few  places  in  his  Gospel,  but  more  often  in  the 
Acts,  although  he  displays  more  facility  of  writing,  than 
effort  or  study.  But  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  there  is 
an  elegance  and  a  splendour  of  style  unusual  to  unlearned 
men.  This  may  be  attributed  to  the  genius  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  to  the  Jewish  learning  which  he  had  acquired, 
and  to  the  active  mind  of  the  author  himself,  animated  in 
the  delivery  of  divine  truth.  1  Cor.  ii.  4,  5.  Comp.  Job. 
Guil.  Fuhrmann  de  Concinitate  in  Epistola  Pauli  ad  Roma¬ 
nos,  Lipz.  1776,  4to.  Car.  Lud.  Bauer.  Philologia  Thu- 
cydideo -Paulina,  f.  notatio  figurarum  orationis  Paulinse  cum 
Thucydidea  comparatae,  Halle  1773,  Svo.  Rhetorica  Pauli¬ 
na  ej.  Halle  17S2,  11  vol.  8vo.,andC.  H.Tzschuckii  Com- 
mentarius  logico-rhetoricus  de  Sermonibus  J.  Christi,  Lipz. 
17S1.  Svo.  See  also  Haenlein  Einleit.  in  die  Schriften 
des  N.  T.  I.  p.  384.  E.] 

c.  It  may  be  added,  that  such  Jews  as  were  strangers  to 
pure  Greek,  would  scarcely  have  understood  the  Greek 
style.  TfFftlugh  the  Alexandrian  version,  and  the  Apocry¬ 
phal  books,  they  were  accustomed  to  a  sort  of  religious  or 
sacred  style.  If  the  Apostles  had  abandoned  this,  and  un¬ 
expectedly  selected  the  style  of  Xenophon  or  Plato,  who 
of  the  Jews  would  have  understood  their  writings  ? 

VI.  Finally  the  defenders  of  purity,  complain  of 
the  obscurity  of  style  in  the  N.  T.  which  necessarily  ex¬ 
ists,  if  it  is  to  be  referred  to  the  Hebrew  rather  than  the 
Greek  idiom. 

Ernesti  denies  that  a  greater  obscurity  does  arise 
from  this  source.  He  supposes  that  the  readers  of  the 
Apostolic  age  understood  these  books,  and  it  is  not  re¬ 
quired  of  a  writer,  that  he  should  neglect  his  own,  and 
adapt  his  work  to  future  ages.  Although  this  may  be  true 
concerning  the  Jews,  who  had  been  accustomed  by  the 
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Alexandrian  version,  and  the  Apocrypha,  to  this  sort  o! 
Greek,  yet  the  Pagans  also  must  be  included,  who  were 
till  then  ignorant  of  the  Hebrew  language.  I  am  not  wil¬ 
ling,  therefore,  to  say  that  even  in  this  age,  they  were  un¬ 
derstood  by  all,  and  entirely  destitute  of  obscurity.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  in  this  age  there  were  Doc¬ 
tors  in  the  churches,  who  had  been  Jews,  and  who  were 
able  to  interpret  the  Hebrew  language.  There  were  ma¬ 
ny  laymen  also  in  the  Christian  assemblies,  who  having 
formerly  been  Jews  and  acquainted  with  the  language, 
were  able  to  instruct  the  Pagans.  It  is  evident,  therefore,, 
that  in  that  age  the  books  could  be  read  and  under¬ 
stood. 

§  V.  Defenders  of  the  purity  of  N.  T.  enumerated,  who 

contend  that  the  writers  of  the  N.  T.  were  purely 

Grecian. 

Seb.  Pfochen — in  diatribe  de  linquse  graecse  N.  T.  pu- 
ritate,  ubi  quam  plurimis,  qui  vulgo  finguntur,  Ebra- 
ismis  larva  detrahitur  et  prof  a  nos  quoque  auctores  it  a 
esse  locutos  :  ad  oculum  demostratur.  dims  tel,  1629  and 
1633,  12 mo.  Balthas.  Stolberg — in  a  tract  on  the 
Greek  language,  de  solicismis  et  barbarismis  grtecae  N.  T. 
dictioni  falso  tributis,  ut  et  de  Cilicismis  aliisque  a  punto 
nove  usurpatis,  with  a  preface  by  C.  S.  Schwarzfleisch. 
Wittenberg,  1685,  4to.  3d  Edition.  Witten.  1  688,  4to. 

Erasmus  Schmidt — in  his  notes  on  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  (Nurenberg,  1658,  folio. 

Anthony  Blackwall — in  the  Sacred  classics,  or  in  auc- 
toribus  Sacns  classicis  defensis  et  illustratis  endeavours 
to  show  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  and  their 
language  were  purely  classic.  His  book  was  written  in 
English  and  translated  into  Latin  by  Christ.  Wollius,  who 
defends  the  same  opinion.  (Lipsig  1736,  4to.) 


[Note. — The  standard  of  this  opinion,  and  the  conse 
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quent  controversy,  was  raised  by  Henry  Stephens,  who 
after  the  correct  judgment  of  Erasmus  and  Luurentius 
T'alla,  in  the  16th  century,  concerning  the  impure  style  of 
the  New  Testament  attempted  to  defend  its  purity  in  the  pre¬ 
face  to  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  published  in  1578. 
Hence  the  theologians  were  excited  to  this  kind  of  study.  A 
great  diversity  of  opinion  was  observed,  yet  the  controver¬ 
sies  did  not  appear  before  Sebastian  Pfochen,  whose  book 
the  author  has  recommended,  and  it  is  also  inserted  among 
other  writings,  on  this  subject,  in  Jacobi  Rhenferdi  disser- 
taticnum  philogico — theologicarum  de  stilo  N.  T.  syntag¬ 
mata.  Leovard,  1702,  4to.  See  also  T.  H.  van  der  Ho- 
ncrt,  syntagma  disset.  de  stilo  N.  T.  gra3ci.  Amst.  1703, 
4to. 

In  Germany,  the  first  that  repeated  and  endeavoured  to 
defend  the  opinions  of  Pfochen  ,was  J.  Grosse,  who  pub¬ 
lished  at  Jena,  in  1640,  Triadem  propositionum  theo¬ 
logicarum  stilum  N.  T.  a  barbaris  criminationibus  vin- 
dicantium.  He  chiefly  opposed  Joachim  Junge,  a  vir¬ 
ulent,  though  learned  adversary  of  Pfochen.  Jungius 
published  Sententias  doctissimorum  quorumdum  virorum 
• — de  Hellinistis  et  hellenistica  dialecto.  Jena,  1639, 
which  book  it  would  be  well  to  compare  diligently  with 
those  of  Heinsius,  which  will  be  noted  hereafter  (VII.) 

Christ.  Sigism.  Georgius. — who  wrote  two  books  on 
this  subject :  Vindiciarum  N.  T.  ab  Ebraisrnis  libros  III. 
Frankfort,  1732,  4to.,  and  Hierocriticum  N.  T.  S.  de  stilo 
N.  T.  Libros  III.  Wirtenberg,  1533,  4to.  E.] 

§  VI.  Defenders  of  the  contrary  opinion  enumerated. 

Among  those  who  asserted  that  the  diction  of  the  New 
Testament  was  similar  to  the  Hebrew,  we  name  in  the  first 
place  Martin  Luther  and  Philip  Melancthon,  not  because 
they  have  written  on  the  subject,  for  the  question  was  not 
agitated  in  that  age,  but  because  in  their  commentaries 
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they  have  interpreted  many  passages  by  comparing  them 
with  the  Hebrew,  and  in  this  manner  they  have  declared 
their  sentiments  concerning  the  source  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  diction. 

The  same  is  often  done  by  Joach.  Camerarins  who  pub¬ 
lished  Notationem  ( notitiam )  figurarum  Sermonis  in  li- 
bris  quatuor  Evangeliorum.  Lips.  1572,  4to.,  and  also 
in  Apostolicis  Scriptis  atque  in  librum  ngugsuv  et  unoxoCkC^eu?. 
Lips.  1752,  4to.  (republished  in  the  Cambridge  edition  of 
Beza?s  N.  T. )  In  these,  as  Erasmus  has  done  in  the 
notes  to  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  he  has  illus¬ 
trated  the  New  Testament  style  from  the  Hebrewusage. 

But  in  my  opinion  Theodore  Beza,  in  his  notes  on  the  N. 
T.,  deserves  the  highest  praise  for  demonstrating  that  the 
New  Testament  books  are  filled  with  Hebraisms,  and  for  the 
liberal  mode  of  treating  those  Hebraisms. 

John  Drusius ,  in  Annot.  in  totum  J.  C.  Testamentum, 
s.  Praeteritorum  libris  decern.  Franeq.  1612,  4to.,  and 
in  Commentario  ad  voces  Ebraicas  N.  T.  ;  also  Ejus  An- 
notationum  in  N.  T.  parte  Altera.  Franeq.  1616,  4to. 

Isaac  Casaubon,  in  Exercetatt.  xvi.  ad  Cardinalis  Ba- 
ronii  Prologomena  in  Annales.  Geneva,  1555,  4to. 

Sal.  Glassius,  to  whose  Philologiae  Sacrae,  nostris  tem- 
poribus  accommodatae  a  Joh.  Aug.  Dathis,  (Lips.  1776, 
Svo.)  are  affixed  Dissertations  on  the  style  of  the  sacred 
books,  and  of  the  New  Testament. 

Tho.  Gataker ,  in  Dissert,  de  Novi  Instrument  Stilo, 
London,  4to.,  and  in  his  Operibus  Criticis,  Utrecht,  1658, 
fol.  Gataker.  who  flourished  in  Britain,  was,  according  to 
Ernesti,  the  most  learned  of  those  who  refuted  the  error, 
that  a  comparison  of  the  poets  alone  was  enough  to  prove 
the  purity  of  the  New  Testament. 

Moses  Solanus,  a  Frenchman,  who  wrote  a  good  com¬ 
mentary  on  Lucian,  and  also  a  dissertation  de  Stilo  N.  T. 
contra  Seb.  Pfochenium,  (which  is  inserted  in  the  Rhen- 
ferdian  Collection.) 
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John  Olearius,  in  libro  de  Stilo  N.  T.,  which  being 
enlarged  by  John  Conrad  Schwartz,  with  the  Dissertation 
of  John  Henry  Boeder,  de  lingua  N.  T.  original!*  was  pub¬ 
lished  at  Cobourg,  1721,  Svo.  This  little  book  is  full  of 
instruction  ;  although  short,  it  is  very  useful  for  contract¬ 
ing  a  familiarity  with  those  things  in  the  New  Testament 
which  are  singular. 

John  Vorstius,  in  Comment  de  Hebraismis  N.  T., 
besides  his  thoughts  de  Stilo  N.  T.,  they  have  added — 
Horatii  Vitringae  Animadv.  ad  Commentar.  de  Hebraismis 
N.  T.  curante  Joh.  F.  Fischer.  (Lips.  1778,  8vo.)  See 
also  Joh.  F.  Fiseheri  Supplementorum  Commentarii  Ver- 
stiani  de  Hebraismis  N.  T.  Lips.  1790,  4to. 

Samuel  Werenfels ,  in  Dissert  de  Stilo  Scriptorum  N. 
T.  (Basil,  1698,  inserted  also  in  his  Opuscul.  Tom.  I.  p. 
311.  Lausanne,  1792,  Svo.) 

John  Leusden ,  in  a  singular  little  book  de  Dialectis  N. 
T.  singulatim  de  ejus  Hebraismis,  republished  by  John  Fr. 
Fischer.  Leips.  1792,  Svo. 

[Note. — Many  things  of  this  sort  are  found  in  J.  F. 
Fiseheri  Proluss.  de  Vitiis  Lexicorum  N,  T.,  Lips.  1791, 
Svo.  ;  but  besides  these,  the  names  and  writings  of  others 
can  be  learned  from  Buddei  Isagoge,  p.  1301.  Michaelis’ 
Introduction  to  N.  T.,  Tom.  I.  p.  106.  223.  Fischer’s  Pre¬ 
face  to  Leusden’s  book  de  Dialectis  N.  T.,  ed.  ii.  1792, 
Svo.  Fabricii  Bibliotheca  Grasca,  Vol.  IV.  p.  891.  ed.  Hark 
But  the  whole  history  of  this  controversy  de  Stilo  N.  T. 
Chr.  Matt.  Pfaffius  gives,  in  his  exergetical  notes  on  Mat¬ 
thew,  Lect.  III.  p.  28.  E.] 


§  VII. 

The  style  of  the  New  Testament,  which  we  have  been 
describing,  is  correctly  denominated  Hebraeo-Grecian. 
But  there  are  sortie,  as  J.  Joseph  Scaliger,  (Animadv. 

n  n  2 
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ad  Eusebium,  p.  139,)  and  after  him  John  Drusius,  who 
prefer  calling  it  Hellenistic.  The  reason  is,  that  after  the 
time  of  Alexander,  the  name  Hellenist  was  applied  to  those 
native  Jews,  who  lived  out  of  Palestine,  and  who  not  only 
used  the  Greek  language,  but  conformed  to  the  Grecian 
customs  and  modes  of  living  ;  for  when  the  Jews  were  led 
into  captivity  by  the  Ptolomies  of  Egypt,  and  the  Anti- 
ochs  of  Syria,  they  were  so  mingled  with  the  Greeks,  that 
many  of  their  native  customs  were  disused  and  forgotten, 
and  succeeded  by  Grecian  customs,  with  the  Grecian  lan¬ 
guage.  The  language  of  these  Hellenists,  however,  was 
filled  with  Hebraisms,  and  many  things  were  literally 
translated  from  the  Hebrew.  This  is  the  language  found 
in  the  New  Testament;  and  if  any  wish  to  call  it  Hel¬ 
lenistic,  I  shall  not  object.  But  let  them  beware  lest,  with 
Daniel  Heinsius,  they  understand  by  it  some  peculiar  dia¬ 
lect.  Such  would  be  like  one  who  should  discover  Ger¬ 
manisms  in  a  Latin  book,  and  should  conclude  that  the 
language  was  a  dialect  of  the  German  ;  or  one  who  should 
hear  in  the  language  of  a  modern  Jew,  a  mixture  of  He¬ 
brew  and  German  words,  and  should  call  it  a  dialect  of  the 
Hebrew  ;  for  this  is  not  a  diversity  of  terminations  and 
form,  which  constitutes  a  dialect,  but  a  new  mixture  of 
different  languages. 

When  Heinsius  used  the  word  dialect  in  this  affair,  (in 
Prefatio  ad  Nonni,  Episcopi,  Paraphrasin  Evangelii  Jo- 
hannii,  Leyden,  1627,  8vo  ;  and  in  Exercit.  Sacris  ad  N. 
T.,  Leyden,  1639,  and  lastly  in  Exercit.  de  Lingua  Hel- 
lenistica  et  Hellenistis,  Leyden,  1643,  8vo.  ;  add  also  his 
Apologiam  adversus  Croium,  1696,  12mo,)  though  the 
error  of  a  man  who  was  often  engaged  in  accurately  illus¬ 
trating  and  explaining  the  Greek  diction  from  the  Hebrew 
usage,  did  not  much  injury  to  the  cause  in  general  ;  yet 
it  gave  rise  to  a  controversy,  replete  indeed  with  learning, 
but  not  with  kindness.  For  Heinsius  found  an  adversary 
in  Claudius  Salmasius,  a  man  of  genius  and  learning,  who 
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undertook,  in  a  book  de  Hellenistica,  or  Commentario  Con- 
troversiam  de  Lingua  Hellenistica  Decidente,  (Leyden, 
1643,)  to  refute  the  opinion  that  the  Hellenist  was  a  pecu¬ 
liar  dialect  of  the  New  Testament.  To  this  Heinsius  re¬ 
plied,  and  in  the  same  year  Salmasius  published  Funus 
Linguae  Hellenisticae,  sive  Comfutationem  Exercit.  de  Hel¬ 
lenistica.  Not  caring  to  have  his  opinion  as  it  were  buried, 
and  the  funeral  ceremonies  performed,  Heinsius  wrote  ano¬ 
ther  book  ;  Salmasius  answered  it  by  publishing  Ossilegium 
Linguae  Hellenisticae  sive  Appendicem  ad  Comfutationem 
Exercitionis  de  Hellenistica,  Leyden,  1743,  8vo.  So  that 
the  funeral  of  the  Hellenist  being  over,  its  bones  and  ashes 
were  collected  together  and  utterly  destroyed. 

[Note. — Concerning  the  Hellenistic  dialect ,  there  are 
two  subjects  of  inquiry  ;  first,  who  may  be ,  and  have  been 
called  Hellenists  i  and  secondly,  whether  the  term  Hel¬ 
lenistic  dialect  is  correctly  applied. 

Concerning  the  Hellenists,  there  are  three  principal 
opinions — 

1.  Heinsius  (Aristarchi  Sacri,  P.  I.  Ch.  x.  p.  795,  et 
P.  II.  Ch.  viii.  898,  Leyden  ed.  1639,  fol.)  calls  those 
Hellenists  who  were  native  Jews,  but  lived  out  of  Pales¬ 
tine,  chiefly  in  Egypt,  and  who  used  the  Greek  version  of 
the  Bible,  and  spoke  generally  the  Greek  language  inflecting 
to  the  Hebrew  idiom. 

2.  Salmasius  (de  Hellenistica,  p.  190,)  calls  those  Hel¬ 
lenists,  who  were  not  native  Jews,  but  proselytes.  He 
adds  also,  that  they  adopted  from  the  Greeks  the  Greek 
version  of  the  Bible,  which  the  Jews  of  Palestine  never 
used. 

3.  John  Lightfoot  (in  addend  is  ad  Horae.  Heb.  in  1  Cor. 
xiv.  Cap.  I.  opp.  Tom.  II.  p.  929,  wishes  to  distinguish 
them  thus,  that  the  Hebrews  were  Jews  of  Palestine,  Ba¬ 
bylon,  Assyria,  and  Syria,  to  whom  the  Hebrew  or  Syro- 
Chaldaic  was  vernacular  ;  and  that  the  Hellenists  were 
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native  Jews,  but  dwelling  among  the  Gentiles,  sv  Siattiropa, 
to  whom  the  Greek  was  vernacular.  Morns  embraces  the 
opinion  of  Heinsius,  not  only  in  his  Hermeneutics,  but 
elsewhere.  But  when  the  arguments  adduced  by  Salma- 
sius  and  Carpsovius,  (Crit.  Sacree,)  are  duly  estimated,  it 
seems  necessary  to  abandon  this  opinion  ;  for  first,  in  Acts 
ii.  v.  11,  ’Iou<5aioi  <rs  xat  <?r|otf^AuToi  are  mentioned,  among 
whom,  in  Ch.  vi.  5,  the  Hellenists  are  reckoned,  of  whom 
was  Nicolas,  a  proselyte  of  Antioch,  vr.  5  ;  so  that  the 
writer  evidently  makes  no  distinction  between  proselytes 
and  Hellenists.  But  in  Ch.  xi.,  the  Hellenists  are  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  Jews,  and  in  Ch.  vi.,  the  Hebrews  from 
the  Hellenists.  At  this  time  the  Church  was  composed  of 
two  classes,  Hellenists,  and  Hebrews  or  Jews,  for  between 
the  latter  there  was  no  difference,  except  that  Hebrew  was 
a  more  ancient  and  general  appellation,  pertaining  to  the 
whole  nation,  while  Jew  was  applied  rather  in  a  religious 
sense,  and  confined  to  the  inhabitants  of  Judea.  If  this 
distinction  is  correct,  we  can  easily  comprehend  why  Paul, 
though  a  native  of  Tarsus,  and  born  of  Hebrew  parents 
among  the  Greeks  sv  diaairogoi,  never  calls  himself  s'AAsvijtjv, 
hut  every  where  sfiguiov;  and  by  this  the  opinion  of  Salma- 
sius  is  confirmed.  2.  It  cannot  be  conceded  that  all  the 
Jews,  through  all  their  wide  dispersion,  in  Italy,  India, 
Persia,  and  other  Eastern  lands,  understood  and  commonly 
used  the  Grecian  language.  We  cannot,  therefore,  with 
Heinsius,  agree  to  call  all  that  dwelt  out  of  Judea,  Hellen¬ 
ists.  The  word  jAAtivi^siv  is  used  among  the  Greeks  in 
two  senses.  In  the  first  and  more  general  sense,  it  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  any  one  who  uses  the  Greek  language  tuv  'EAAr)vwv, 
and  in  this  sense  is  opposed  to  every  foreign  dialect.  In 
the  stricter  sense,  it  is  applied  to  those  who  cultivate  the 
more  polite  Grecian  learning.  The  signification,  therefore, 
of  this  word,  and  of  EAX^visrjs,  derived  from  it,  is  different 
from  the  one  which  Heinsius  would  give  to  it,  so  that  the 
Hellenistic  language  was  unknown  to  the  ancients,  both 
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in  name  and  in  fact.  If  this  be  used,  it  should  be  applied 
only  to  the  language  in  which  the  words  are  Greek  and 
the  idiom  Hebrew,  without  reference  to  the  nation  or 
country  of  a  writer. 

The  2d  inquiry  is,  whether  the  term  Hellenistic  dialect 
is  correctly  applied. 

Salmasius,  both  from  the  etymology  of  the  word  and 
the  authority  of  the  ancients,  has  shown  that  to  constitute 
a  dialect,  two  things  are  required.  1.  That  the  people 
who  use  the  dialect  ought  to  be  definitely  limited,  and  di¬ 
vided  from  another  people,  who  use  a  different  dialect. 
2.  That  its  difference  ought  to  consist  in  single  words 
rather  than  phrases,  and  regard  the  transposition  of  letters 
and  syllables,  and  the  change  in  grammatical  forms.  In 
what  is  called  the  Hellenistic  dialect,  neither  of  these 
things  occurs.  For  there  was  no  people  or  city  called 
Hellenist,  but  they  were  exiles  through  all  the  earth  ;  nor 
did  this  dialect  exhibit  any  thing  peculiar  in  its  simple 
words,  though  its  whole  construction  was  new,  or  rather, 
as  Morus  says,  it  was  a  new  mixture  of  different  lan¬ 
guages. 

The  most  eminent  authors  in  this  controversy,  were 
Richard  Simon,  Histoire  Crit.  d.  N.  T.,  L.  II.  Ch.  27, 
against  Salmasius.  Opposed  to  Simon  was 

Joh.  Hen.  Mains,  in  Examine  Historiae  Criticae  N.  T., 
1694,  4to.  C.  27,  28.  He  referred  the  style  of  the  N.  T. 
and  the  Septuagint,  to  the  Macedonian  and  Alexandrine 
dialect. 

John  Croius ,  Observatt.  in  N.T.  Genev.  1645,  4to.  C. 
30,  34. 

Matthew  Cotter,  in  Exercitatt.  de  Hellenistis,  et  Linguae 
Hellenist.  Strasburg,  1646,  12mo. 

Mart.  Schock,  de  Hellenistis  et  Ling.  Hel.  Dissert,  ad 
Heinsium  et  Salmasium.  Utrecht,  1651,  Svo. 

Hug.  Pfeiffer,  in  Critica  Sacra.  (Dresden,  1680,)  Svo. 

E-] 
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§  VIII.  Of  the  appellation ,  Alexandrine  Dialect. 

This  name  was  first  selected  by  John  Ernest  Grabe, 
the  British  editor  of  the  Septuagint,  from  the  Codex  Alex- 
drinus  (Oxford,  1707-29,  4  vols.  fol.) 

But  that  this  appellation  is  unsuitable,  is  evident,  first, 
from  what  has  previously  been  shown,  that  the  Hebraeo- 
Grecian  style  is  not  a  dialect.  And  secondly,  this  style  was 
used  by  the  Jews  of  other  places,  for  all  who  lived  out  of 
Palestine,  used  the  Greek  language  conformed  to  the  He¬ 
brew  idiom.  There  is  no  cause,  therefore,  why  this  should 
be  named  from  the  city  of  Alexandria.  And  lastly,  this 
name  would  cause  much  confusion  ;  for  in  the  literary  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Grecian  language,  the  Alexandrine  dialect 
denotes  those  provincialisms  which  the  Alexandrines  used 
instead  of  pure  Greek.  Such  Alexandrinisms  were  col¬ 
lected  by  Irenseus ,  a  grammarian  of  Alexandria,  in  a  curi¬ 
ous  book  without  a  date.  (Vide  Fabricii  Bibl.  Graec.  Vol. 
IV.  p.  537.)  Fred.  William  Sturze,  has  also  written 
a  dissertation,  de  Dialecto  Alexandria  ratione  simul  habita 
versionis  librorum  N.  T.  Graecae.  But  many  things  pecu¬ 
liar  to  this  dialect,  occur  not  only  in  the  Alexandrine  ver¬ 
sion,  but  also  in  the  books  of  the  New  Testament. 

§  IX.  The  Style  of  the  New  Testament  has  been  influ¬ 
enced  by  other  languages  besides  the  Hebrew. 

Every  thing  in  the  New  Testament  which  is  not  pure 
Greek,  is  not  therefore  derived  from  the  Hebrew  ;  for 
there  are  in  these  books, 

I.  Latinisms.  Thus  in  Luke  xii.  58,  is  the  phrase 
sgya<fiav  S ouvai,  which  is  the  Latin  operam  dare  ;  in  Chap, 
xiv.  i8,  fye  P ;  ‘ifagyrrifievov,  habe  me  excusatum  ;  in  Matt, 
xxii.  15,  Xaju./3avsiv  ffv jut./3o5Xiov,  consilium  capere  ;  in  Titus  ii. 
10,  iriVrtv  uyadriv  £v<5eixvSvai,  fidem  bonam  exhibere.  Olearus. 
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in  his  valuable  book  the  St.ilo  N.  T.  has  collected  many 
things  of  this  kind.  (p.  368,  Ed.  Schwarz.) 

[Note. — The  introduction  of  Latinisms  arose  from  the 
extent  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  use  of  Roman  laws,  the 
presence  of  the  Romans  in  the  provinces,  the  commerce  of 
merchants,  and  finally  from  the  Greek  writers  who  used 
them. 

After  Joh.  Erh.  Kappius  wrote  a  dissertation  de  N.  T. 
Grseci  Latinismis,  merito  ac  falso  suspectis,  (Lips.  1726, 
4to. ,)  a  controversy  arose  between  Sigism  Fr.  Dresigius 
in  favour  of  the  opinion  of  Kappe,  and  Ch.  Sig.  Georgius, 
who  took  the  opposite  side.  Both  are  embraced  in  the 
second  partHierocritici  Novi  Fsederis.  Wittenb.  1733,  4to. 

Joh.  Geo.  Priteus  has  also  collected  examples  of  such 
Latinisms  in  Introd.  in  Lectionem  N.  T.  Lips.  1764,  p. 
320.  E.] 

II.  Persian  words.  As  yd£a  for  treasury,  juiayoi  for 
wise  men,  apyageusiv,  to  compel.  Matt.  v.  41. 

III.  Syraisms.  As,  d/3/3d,  fiagdv  dSd,  which  is,  the 
Lord  comes.  1  Cor.  xvi.  22. 

IV.  Chaldeeisms.  To  this  belongs  the  use  of  remis¬ 
sion  of  debt,  for  forgiveness  of  sins.  On  this  consult 
Buxtorf’s  Lexicon. 

V.  Rabbinisms.  Which  have  been  treated  of  in  sepa¬ 
rate  books  by  John  Lightfoot,  in  Horis  Hebraicis  et  Tal- 
mudicis.  Lips.  1679,  4to,  and  in  Operis,  2d  Ed.  Utrecht, 
1699,  fol.  tom.  II.  And  by  Crh.  Schoetgin,  in  Horis  Heb. 
et  universum  N.  T.  Dresden,  1773-42,  Tom.  II.  4to.  To 
the  Rabbinisms  belongs  the  well-known  Formula,  to  bind, 
and  to  loose. 

From  these  things,  it  is  evident  that  the  style  of  the 
New  Testament  is  far  from  being  perfectly  pure.  On  this 
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subject,  much  may  be  found  in  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  New  Testament.  Vol.  I  p.  128,  seq. 

§  X.  Rules  for  discovering  the  usus  loquendi  of  the 
New  Testament. 

With  these  things  premised  concerning  style  in  gene¬ 
ral,  it  is  easy  to  propose  rules  for  discovering  the  usus 
loquendi,  and  for  tracing  out  and  interpreting  particular 
passages. 

Rule  I  We  must  study  the  Greek  authors  who  most 
nearly  resemble  the  sacred  writers. 

The  attention  of  the  sacred  critic  must  be  directed  not 
only  to  such  writers  as  used  the  popular  style,  but  also  to 
such  as  lived  in  or  near  the  Apostolic  age,  and  who  did  not 
imitate  the  ancient  style  of  the  Attic  writers. 

For  when  by  the  prowess  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the 
Macedonian  empire  had  stretched  over  almost  the  whole 
earth,  the  Greek  language  was  also  widely  extended.  This 
was  a  new  bond  of  union  among  the  nations.  And  as  the 
conquered  nations  adopted  much  of  the  Grecian  idiom,  so 
the  Greek  language  became  warped  from  the  native  purity 
which  it  had  when  confined  within  the  borders  of  Greece  ; 
and  from  its  intercourse  with  Asiatics,  Africans,  and  Eu¬ 
ropeans,  it  acquired  many  barbarisms.  The  epoch  of  the 
Greek  language,  when  it  underwent  so  great  a  change,  is 
called  in  the  history  of  literature,  the  Macedonian.  And 
these  new  forms  are  called  the  Macedonian  dialect. 

The  principal  author  in  this  new  style  was  Polybius, 
who  flourished  about  200,  B.C.  It  might  be  truly  said, 
that  one  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  best  Greek  authors, 
when  he  came  to  this,  would  find  every  thing  so  different, 
that  it  would  be  almost  necessary  to  learn  the  language 
anew.  He  differs  from  others  in  the  signification  of  words.' 
and  in  using  words  and  phrases  entirely  new. 
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The  reader  may  profitably  use  the  Lexicon  Polybianum, 
added  to  the  edition  of  Ernesti.  Lips.  1763-4,  8vo.  (lately 
enlarged  by  John  Schweighheuser,  a  new  editor  of  Polybius. 
Lips.  1789-95,  Tom.  VII.  E.) 

After  Polybius,  the  chief  writer  in  this  style  was  Diodo¬ 
rus  Siculus ,  who  flourished  in  the  age  of  Julius  Caesar, 
near  the  Apostolic  times.  The  comparison  of  both  these 
writers  is  important.  For  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  the  Jews  who  were  scattered  through  Egypt,  Syria, 
and  other  provinces,  assumed  this  new  style,  as  may  be 
easily  perceived  from  the  Apocryphal  writings. 

Such  is  the  preface  to  Luke’s  Gospel,  which  accords 
precisely  with  the  style  of  Polybius  and  Diodorus,  and  is 
written  without  Hebraisms.  Such  is  the  last  chapter  of 
Acts,  and  Luke  vii.  40,  to  the  end.  In  the  other  books, 
many  forms,  derived  from  this  source,  are  scattered,  as 
’XaPcudeiy^aritta.i,  Matt.  i.  19,  SoyiJ-arl^eiv,  Col.  ii.  20,  xa<ra/3|a- 
/Se'uhiv,  to  defraud,  Col.  ii.  18.  Hence,  as  Petr  Weseling, 
from  Diodorus,  and  Geo.  Raphael,  from  Polybius  and 
Diodorus,  have  shown,  more  benefit  may  be  derived  from 
observations  on  the  New  Testament,  drawn  from  these  au¬ 
thors,  than  from  whole  commentaries  written  on  the  books 
themselves. 

Rule  II.  Compare  with  the  New  Testament  the  He¬ 
brew ,  assisted  by  the  ancient  versions  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment. 

After  a  tolerable  familiarity  with  the  Hebrew,  all  that  is 
read  in  the  Old  Testament  should  be  reperused  in  the 
Alexandrine  version.  By  this  continual  comparison,  the 
Hebraisms  used  by  the  Greeks  will  become  familiar  ;  and 
in  the  mean  time  let  the  passages  in  the  New  Testament, 
often  in  the  same  words,  be  recalled. 

Rule  III.  In  addition  to  the  versions  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament,  let  the  apocryphal  books  of  the.  Old  Testament 
be  compared. 
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For  in  them,  both  in  words  and  phrases,  is  found  the 
same  Hebraic  and  popular  style  of  speaking  concerning 
sacred  things,  and  the  historic  style  of  the  Apocryphal 
hooks  is  necessarily  similar  to  the  style  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  The  writers  of  the  Apocrypha  were  Jews,  and 
thought  and  wrote  in  the  Jewish  manner;  hence  there  arc 
many  things  in  those  books,  not  found  in  the  Old,  though 
often  in  the  New  Testament.  Compare  Heb.  xi.  with  the 
Son  of  Sirach,  xiv  xv.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  those 
books  were  studied  with  more  order,  and  brought  to  bear 
on  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  apocryphal  books  of  the  New  Testament  also  ought 
to  be  compared.  These,  John  Alb.  Fabricius  has  col¬ 
lected  in  codice  Apocrypho  Novi  T.  Hamb.  1719,  Svo. 
On  this  subject  there  are  many  things  in  Semleri  Appara¬ 
tus  ad  Liberalem  N.  T.  interpretationem.  Halle,  1767, 
Svo.  p.  104. 

[Catalogue  of  authors  who  have  written  on  the  Apocry¬ 
pha,  to  illustrate  the  acts,  opinions,  doctrines,  manners, 
customs,  words,  and  phrases,  of  the  New  Testament. 

Geo.  Joh.  Henkius,  Dissert,  de  usu  librorum  Apocry- 
phorum  V.  T.  in  N.  T.  Halle  1711,  4to.,  and  in  Theod. 
Hasaei,  et  Conrad.  Ikenii  Thesauro  novo  theologico  phi- 
lologico.  Leyden  and  Amsf.,  1732,  fol.  T.  I.  p.  1.7. 

Joh.  Godof.  Jehnichen,  Dissert,  de  petenda  rerum  quas 
libri  N.  T.  continent,  e  libris  V.  T.  Apocryphis  illustra- 
tione.  Wittenb.  17S7,  4to. 

Frisch  vergleichung  zwischen  den  Ideen,  welche  in  den 
Apocryphen  des  A.  T.  und  d.  schriften  des  N.  T.  liber 
Unsterblichkeit,  Auferstehung,  Gericht,  und  Vergeltung 
herrsehen  ;  in  Eichhorn’s  Bibliotheca  litterat.  Bibl.  To. 
IV.  p.  653 — 718;  iiber  die  Messianisehen  Zeiten.  Ib.  To. 
VI.  p.  692. 

Flugge,  Geschichte  des  Glaubens  an  Unsterblichkeit, 
Auferstehung,  Gericht,  und  Vergeltung.  Lips.  1795,  11.  Svo. 
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Staeudlin,  Historia  Doctrinae  de  Futura  Corporum  ex- 
aminatorum  instauratione.  Gotting,  1792,  4to. 

J.  D.  Michaelis,  Uebersetzung  des  ersten  Buchs  der 
Macaabaer,  in  his  German  version  of  the  Old  Testament. 

J.  D.  Hasse,  Das  andere  Buch  der  Maccabaer  ubersetz 
mit  Anmerkungen  und  Untersuchungen.  Jena,  1786  8vo. 

J.  W.  Linde,  Sittenlehre  Jesu  des  Sobnes  Sirach,  neue 
iibersetz.  miterlaut.  und  Krit.  Anmerkungen.  Lips.  1782, 
Svo. 

Andr.  Joh.  Onymus,  Die  Weisheit  Jesus,  Sirach’s  Sohn, 
mit  erlaut.  Anmerkungen.  W'iirzb.  n86,  8vo. 

J.  G  Hasse,  Salomes  Weisheit,  neue  ubersetz.  mit  An- 
merk.  und  Untersuchungen.  Jena,  1785,  8vo. 

Jon.  Melch.  Faber,  Super  libro  Sapientiae,  Proluss.  VI. 
Onold.  1776-7,  4to.  et  super  lib.  Sap.  P.  II.  cont.  Hasseum. 
Onold.  1786-8,  4to. 

J.  F.  Kleukek,  Salomonische  Denkwiirdigkeiten.  Riga, 
1786,  Svo. 

For  understanding  the  style  of  writing,  we  may  refer  to 

Joh.  Waldinii  Annot.  Phil.  Criticae  in  lib.  qui  inscri- 
bitur  2o<pia  2aXw/xovos.  Gryphisw.  17»6,  4to. 

J.  Chr.  Beilii,  Novus  Thesaurus  Philolog.  Lex.  in  LXX. 
interpretes  et  Scriptores  V.  T.  Hag.  Com.  1799,  8vo. 

J.  Fr.  Schleusneri,  Spicilegia  ad  Beilii  Lex.  II.  Lips. 
1784-6.  Svo. 

Those  who  illustrate  the  New  Testament  from  the 
Apocrypha  of  the  Old  Testament,  are, 

Theoph.  Kuinoel,  Auctor,  Observationum  ad  N.  T.  ex 
lib.  Apoc.  V.  T.  Lips.  1794,  Svo. 

Joh.  Godofr.  Eichhorn,  Einleitung  in  die  Apocry- 
phischen  Schriften  des  A.  T.  Lips.  1795,  8vo. 

After  these  works  on  the  use  of  the  Apocrypha  of  the 
Old  Testament,  the  Apocryphal  writings  of  the  New  began 
to  be  elucidated.  On  this  subject  Guil.  Lud.  Brunnitjs 
has  lately  published,  Disquisitionem  historico-criticam  de 
indole,  aetate  et  usu  libri  Apoc.  vulgo  inscripti  Evangeli- 
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urn  Nicodemi.  Berlin,  17S4,  Svo.  This  regards  chiefly 
the  Gospel  of  Matthew.  Compr.  Gotting.  Bibl.  der  Neu- 
sten  Theologischen  Literalur.  Vol.  I.  p.  762-70.  To  all 
these,  add  an  anonymous  Commentary  von  den  Apoeraphis 
und  Pseudopigraphis  der  Juden  in  Beytrligen  zur  Beford. 
d.  vern.  Denkens  in  d.  Religion.  P.  IV.  p.  19,  in  Fabrieii 
Bib.  Grasca,  Vol.  III.  p.  718.  Vol.  IV.  p.  822.  ed.  Harl 
E.] 

§  XI.  The  Hebrew  must  also  be  compared  with  the  pure 

Greek . 

V  e  have  seen  (§  IV.)  that  sometimes  the  same  word  or 
phrase  will  be  both  pure  Hebrew  and  pure  Greek,  since  it 
is  true  that  all  languages  have  common  forms  of  speech. 
A  proper  sense,  therefore,  may  be  drawn  either  from  the 
Hebrew  or  Greek  ;  thus  the  phrase  u-xodvryxsiv  ev  up ugriuis,  if 
taken  in  the  Hebrew  sense,  will  mean  not  so  much  to  die 
naturally ,  as  to  become  miserable  on  account  of  sin  ; 
but  if  from  the  Greek  its  import  will  be,  to  die  by  vio¬ 
lence,  as  one  taken  when  committing  a  robbery  and  slain, 
W  aGrcxpcl^w.  Both  explanations  will  suit  the  passage  in 
John  viii.  1 — 24.  But  in  such  cases  the  Hebrew  ought  to 
be  preferred  to  the  Greek  ;  because  a  Hebrew  would  more 
probably  use  the  phrase  in  the  Hebrew  than  in  the  Greek 
sense,  particularly  if  it  was  rare  and  unusual.  K«TajSoX/j 
ame^pu tos,  (Heb.  xi.  11,)  if  interpreted  from  the  Greek 
xa'ra/SctXXgiv  airegp a  means  to  scatter  seed  in  the  felds  ;  but 
if  from  the  Hebrew  signifies  posterity,  and  xa^a/SaA- 
Xsiv  is  in  the  Alexandrine  version  to  lay  a  foundation,  or 
make  a  beginning,  as  in  neo  xara/SoX^g  <ro5  xodpoii.  In 
the  Hebrew  sense,  therefore,  it  will  mean,  to  lay  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  a  family,  that  is,  to  beget  a  son  from  which  a 
family  may  proceed. 
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§  XII.  Chiefly  concerning  the  preceptive  style. 

It  is  correctly  asserted,  that  the  doctrinal  expressions 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  Christian  religion,  must  always 
be  interpreted  from  the  Hebrew  language.  For  instance, 
to  fear  God,  is,  from  the  Hebrew  usage,  to  reverence  and 
worship  God  in  general.  The  knowledge  of  God,  in  the 
Hebrew  idiom,  is  not  only  a  knowledge  of  God  in  the 
mind,  but  such  a  knowledge  as  produces  devotion  and  re¬ 
verence  for  God,  consequently  theoretic  and  practical 
knowledge.  In  like  manner  if  angels  are  so  called,  because 
they  are  spirits  more  excellent  than  men  ;  if  ifiste  is  said 
if  6fjioXoysi<rSai  ufiagnas  not  only  means  to  confess  with 
the  mouth,  but  also  to  disapprove  in  the  heart  the  things 
committed,  and  to  judge  ourselves  base  and  deserving 
punishment;  these  can  be  derived  only  from  the  Hebrew. 

The  reasons  why  the  words  in  these  cases  ought  gene- 
nerally  to  be  drawn  from  the  Hebrew,  are  very  apparent. 
For,  first,  the  teachers  of  religion  were  Jews,  who  received 
their  religious  instruction  in  Hebrew,  who  from  their  child¬ 
hood  thought  in  Hebrew,  and  who,  when  called  to  the  office 
of  teaching,  could  express  themselves  only  in  Hebrew;  for 
they  were  strangers  to  Grecian  literature.  Secondly,  the 
religion  of  the  New  Testament  agrees  with  the  religion  of 
the  Old,  as  a  continuation,  that  is,  it  so  agrees,  that  in  place 
of  the  ritual  worship,  succeeds  the  internal  and  spiritual. 
The  economy  of  the  law  is  superceded  by  another  ;  and 
what  was  imperfect  and  obscure,  is  rendered  perfect  and 
clear.  But  the  continuation  is  either  the  same,  or  in  the 
same  style.  Thus  ir goifs ^so'Sai  tw  ©sw  is  in  both  the  Jewish 
and  the  Christian  religion.  In  the  one  it  is  to  go  up  to 
the  Temple,  in  the  other  it  is  continued  ;  yet  to  render 
the  imperfect  perfect,  it  is  to  approach  God  in  spirit. 
In  the  same  manner  many  things  in  the  Old  Testament, 
spoken  concerning  sacrifices,  priests,  the  temple  of  God, 
&e.,  with  the  figure  removed,  are  in  the  New  Testament 
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applied  to  Christ  offering  himself  to  die,  and  to  the  assem¬ 
bly  of  Christians.  This  will  not  appear  sufficiently  evident, 
without  the  necessity  of  interpreting  the  preceptive  style 
of  the  New  Testament  from  the  Old  Testament  books,  is 
perceived  ;  for  the  whole  style  of  language  in  the  New 
Testament,  concerning  the  worship  of  God,  is  drawn  from 
this  source  ;  as  when  giviug  thanks  to  God  is  called  offer- 
ins:  the  sacrifices  of  the  lips,  and  of  praise.  But  in  the 
illustration  and  explanation  of  this  preceptive  style,  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  draw  opinions  from  the  forms  or 
tenses  of  verbs,  or  the  number  of  verbs  and  nouns,  in 
which  the  New  Testament  style  often  departs  from  the 
Greek  and  follows  the  Hebrew. 

Number  of  words.  In  the  New  Testament,  oixngfioi  is 
applied  to  God,  much  stress  is  wont  to  be  laid  on  the  plural, 
as  if  the  great  mercy  of  God  was  intended.  But  this 
opinion  is  drawn  directly  against  the  Hebrew  usage  ;  for 
□  ’Em  means  mercy  without  any  emphasis,  or  idea  of 
greatness.  Dm  in  the  singular,  means  uterurn.  In  like 
manner  those  err  who  attempt  to  establish  a  plurality  of 
persons  from  the  plural  form  of  or  the  trinity 

from  the  union  of  a  singular  verb  with  and  those 

who  from  D’QC*  would  prove  the  plurality  of  the  hea¬ 
vens,  or  draw  the  idea  of  the  highest  heaven  where  God 
has  his  throne. 

The  forms  of  verbs  and  tenses.  Tenses  are  so  indefi¬ 
nite  and  confused  in  the  Hebrew,  that  nothing  can  be  drawn 
from  them  possitively.  Thus  the  future  is  often  praeterite 
or  present,  and  the  perfect  is  used  for  the  imperfect  or 
present,  which  is  chiefly  manifest  in  reading  the  prophets, 
where  history  must  be  consulted. 

§  XIII.  The  other  Oriental  dialects  must  be  compared. 

When  the  Hebrew  fails  in  elucidating  the  sense,  the 
other  Oriental  languages  must  be  consulted  ;  the  Syriac 
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first,  and  then  the  Chaldee  and  Rabbinic.  In  this  we 
must  beware  of  abusing  these  aids,  for  the  display  of  a 
profitless  learning.  When  a  form  of  speech  is  sought  in 
another  language,  the  Syriac  for  instance,  after  having 
found  how  they  used  it,  we  may  discover  its  import  in  the 
Greek  language. 

[Note. — We  add  the  following  words,  which  may  be 
illustrated  from  the  Arabic  language,  dgy ov,  Matt.  xii. 

36,  irgo<rcvxi(r0ai,  Matt.  xix.  13.  sv  6 6u  Sixaioffovris,  Matt, 

xxi.  32.  Comp.  J.  D.  Michaelis  Einleit.  in  das  N.  T.  p, 
149.  ed.  4.  E.] 

§  XIV.  Direct  testimony  is  not  always  sufficient  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  usus  loquendi  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  legitimate  mode  of  discovering,  in  single  passages, 
the  usage  of  the  New  Testament  writers,  is  by  testimony 
which  is  generally  called  direct.  But  though  this  is  the 
general  mode,  yet  alone  it  neither  is,  nor  can  be  sufficient; 
for  in  these  books  many  words  are  new  because  the 
things  are  new,  and  can  neither  be  explained  from  the 
Hebrew  or  Greek,  but  are  peculiar  to  the  New  Testament, 
as  they  occur  there  in  a  sense  evidently  new.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  doctrine  of  Christ  is  called  wsHfia,  2  Cor.  iii.  6,  in 
opposition  to  the  written  law  of  Moses.  But  the  word 
‘xvsvij.a  does  not  occur  in  the  Old  Testament  in  this  sense, 
and  much  less  in  the  Greek  writers.  The  whole  Christian 
doctrine  also  is  called  svuyysXiov,  which  cannot  be  explained 
from  a  Hebrew  root.  7’o  change  one’s  religion  is  in  the 
New  Testament  fAsravoieiv  or  sir^etpstf&ai,  applied  chiefly  to 
the  Pagans,  as  in  Acts  xvii.  30.  But  it  is  not  so  read  in 
the  Old  Testament. 

In  the  New  Testament  sxxX^gnx  is  an  institution  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Christian  religion  ;  but  Snp  in  the  Old 
Testament,  signifies  only  an  assembly  of  people.  We  add 
from  Ernestius  some  examples.  Aaifj.ovi^s<r^ai  used  con- 
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cerning  men  whose  disease  was  ascribed  to  some  demon; 
although  this  word  was  used  by  the  Greek  writers  of 
that  age,  as  Josephus.  Ta^r«^os  is  not  found  in  the  Old 
Testament,  though  common  in  the  Greek  language.  Rut 
in  the  New  Testament,  (2  Pet.  ii.  4,)  the  fabulous  Tar¬ 
tarus  of  the  Greeks  is  not  intended,  but  the  state  of 
misery  of  the  wicked.  There  is  nothing  in  Hebrew 
corresponding  with  the  word  dvayswav  ;  and  though  the 
phrase  to  be  born  again ,  is  often  to  be  found  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  writers,  yet  it  means  being  transferred  from 
misery  to  happiness  :  but  in  the  New  Testament,  it  refers 
to  a  moral  change  in  man.  Why  Ernestius  adds  repara  xai 
ariiisTa,  aSrjc,  I  cannot  understand,  for  they  are  not  new  in 
the  New  Testament,  and  may  be  explained  from  the  Old 
Testament. 

§  XV.  How  the  usus  loquendi  of  the  New  Testament v. 
in  such  passages,  may  be  discovered. 

For  these  cannot  be  explained  from  the  primitive  signi¬ 
fication,  but  have  a  peculiar  interpretation,  though  not  less 
certain.  The  import  may  be  found, 

/.  In  the  description  which  the  writers  have  sometimes 
added.  Thus  in  Heb.  ix.  15,  covenant,  xXr^ovofua,  netfirris, 
are  so  explained,  as  to  show  that  they  are  metaphorical. 

II  In  the  collation  of  other  similar  passages.  We 
have  already  seen  what  a  true  parallelism  is,  (p.  92,)  and 
we  add  here,'  that  the  explanation  of  words  in  a  new  sense 
must  be  sought  from  some  leading  passage  of  the  same  class. 
Such  is  the  passage  in  John  iii.  on  regeneration. 

III.  In  the  testimonies  of  the  Greek  Fathers.  By 
this  nothing  more  is  proved,  than  that  such  a  Doctor  of  the 
Church  understood  a  word  in  such  a  sense.  W  e  must  still 
inquire  whether  he  understood  it  falsely  or  correctly.  Thus 
the  whole  investigation  returns  to  the  comparison  of  the 
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New  Testament  writers,  and  parallel  passages.  Ernesti 
has  mentioned  the  Greek  Fathers,  from  whom  he  brings 
examples,  P.  III.  c.  5.  §  23  ;  from  him  we  shall  extract 
what  is  important.  In  Phil.  ii.  6,7,  it  is  said,  ’Irjffoug  lv 
(hogtpj)  Ssou  uira^wv  gu^  &gituyfiov  ^yrjffavo  <ro  civai  iff  a  &sou.  But  I 
do  not  find  that  Paul  has  here  used  any  word  in  a  new 
sense  ;  nor  is  there  much  light  from  the  passage  of  Cle¬ 
mens  Romanus,  Ep.  i.  p.  20,  ’Irjffous  oux  ^XSev  sv  xofjwrw 
ciXa^ovSiag  ou<5s  £ir£|>]<paviag  xaiv eg  (Suvafxsvos  aXXa  ravsivoipgovuv. 
In  1  Cor.  xi.  10,  how  is  tr vsujxa  igsuvu  xat  <ra  /3aS»i  tou  ©jou 
illustrated  from  the  passage  in  Cyril  Hieros.  Cat.  xi.  p. 
2 22,  when  he  exchanges  the  word  s^euvav  for  the  word 
yjyvwffxciv ?  If  in  the  books  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  I  could 
tell  what  things  were  drawn  from  the  primitive  Apostolic 
discipline,  and  delivered  down,  they  would  be  of  conse¬ 
quence  in  interpreting.  But  who  can  say  what  these 
things  are? 

IV.  In  the  use  of  Greek  Glossaries. 

V.  In  the  context,  and  the  nature  of  the  things 
themselves.  What  pertains  to  this  subject  may  easily 
be  reduced  to  precept.  Collect  the  plain  and  evident  pro¬ 
positions  of  Scripture,  arid  make  them  the  basis  of  the 
interpretation.  See  that  no  interpretation  is  inconsistent 
with  these  propositions.  If  any  thing  is  found  in  the 
sacred  writers  repugnant  to  these  propositions,  reduce 
them  to  a  coincidence.  When  it  is  said  that  God  is  holy, 
and  tempts  no  man  to  sin,  and  elsewhere,  that  he  causes 
them  to  sin  ;  that  God  is  omnipotent,  and  elsewhere,  that 
he  dwells  in  men; — these  propositions  must  be  reconciled 
from  common  sense.  And  one  thus  doing,  is  said  to  in¬ 
terpret  according  to  the  analogy  of  faith  and  doctrine. 
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§  XVI.  What  the  analogy  of  faith  is,  and  what  is  its 
use  in  discovering  the  usus  loquendi  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment. 

t dnalogy  of  faith  and  sacred  doctrine,  is  a  techinal 
term  ;  for  g  is  often  applied  to  doctrine  in  general. 
Analogy  is  used  in  the  same  sense,  as  when  we  say  analogy 
of  law,  as  in  an  obscure  case  we  appeal  to  an  analogy  of  law, 
which  requires  this  or  that  sense;  that  is,  from  some  perspi¬ 
cuous  passage,  from  evident  legal  principle,  we  may  esta¬ 
blish  what  is  now'  obscure.  Thus  the  analogy  of  faith 
and  doctrine,  is  contained  in  the  principal  maxims  and 
precepts  of  religion,  clearly  taught.  This  is,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  a  summary  of  all  religious  doctrine  :  for  if  such 
evident  propositions  as  that  God  is  one,  that  he  created  the 
world,  that  he  governs  all  things,  that  he  reforms  us  by 
his  truth,  and  that  there  is  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments,  be  collected,  they  will  constitute  a  summary 
of  religion  ;  and  this  constitutes  the  standard  according  to 
which  every  thing  must  be  interpreted,  so  that  all  shall 
harmonise. 

It  is  wrong  to  make  this  analogy  consist  in  the  doc¬ 
trines  approved  by  any  one  sect,  as  the  Lutherans,  Calvin¬ 
ists,  or  Papists.  For  then  there  would  be  many  analogies, 
each  sect  would  hold  up  its  own  religious  system  as  the 
standard. 

The  system  of  no  sect  can  ever  become  the  law  of  in¬ 
terpretation  ,  foi  tnis  refers  to  the  plain  and  evident  testi¬ 
mony  of  Scripture.  Nor  does  the  analogy  of  doctrine 
consist  in  the  system  of  any  particular  person  ;  for  these 
systems  are  disposed  in  order,  and  the  doctrine  explained 
in  a  manner  merely  to  suit  the  authors.  Such  systems 
cannot  be  made  a  rule  of  interpretation. 

The  Doctors  of  the  ancient  Latin  Church,  often  spoke 
of  a  rule  of  faith,  to  which  all  things  must  be  referred, 
and  with  which  all  must  agree.  This  rule  of  faith,  which, 
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although  it.  might  have  differed  from  ours,  was  the  analogy 
of  doctrine,  may  be  learned  from  the  book  of  Joh.  Geo. 
Rosenmiiller  de  origine  Christiani  Religionis,  p  82.  The 
Doctors  of  the  second  century  had  a  certain  epitome  of 
doctrine,  not  drawn  from  the  New  Testament,  but  formed 
before  the  New  Testament  was  written,  which  was  delivered 
down  in  the  church  by  tradition. 

These  were  used  chiefly  in  instructing  catechumens, 
and  defeating  adversaries  and  heretics.  So  Tertullian  de 
Prescriptionibus  Haereticorum,  p.  15.  Comp.  Schroeckh 
Kirchengeschichte,  Tom.  IX.  p.  95.  E. 

But  who  can  make  a  rule,  from  oral  tradition,  a  law  of 
interpretation  ?  We  ought,  therefore,  to  attribute  nothing 
to  tradition,  but  all  to  the  evident  doctrines  of  Scripture. 

Lastly,  the  opinion  of  those  who  think  they  have  found 
in  Rom.  xii.  6,  the  analogy  of  faith  in  the  same  sense  as 
we  have  explained  it,  is  censurable  ;  for  first,  there  was  no 
necessity  for  such  a  precept  in  the  Scripture,  when  common 
sense,  the  custom  of  writers,  and  the  thing  itself,  require 
that  one  thing  should  be  illustrated  by  another.  And 
secondly,  this  passage  has  a  sense  entirely  different,  for  he 
is  there  recommending  modesty.  If  any  man  teach, 
let  him  teach  according  to  his  own  conviction ;  he 
should  not  wish  to  teach  more  than  he  knows,  and  is 
assured  of,  and  should  acknowledge  that  others  may 
know  more  than  he  does. 

§  XVII.  When  the  analogy  of  faith  is  to  he  used. 

The  analogy  of  faith  ought  chiefly  to  be  adduced  in 
those  places  which  contain  something  repugnant  to  evident 
truths  elsewhere,  and  also  to  common  sense,  in  divine  and 
human  things.  0£os  sgi  wsv/j .a  is  an  evident  truth,  clearly 
revealed.  When,  therefore,  the  members  of  the  human 
body  are  ascribed  to  God,  who  is  not  constrained  to  explain 
such  passages  with  reference  to  the  declaration  just  quoted? 
It  is  repugnant  to  common  sense  when  it  is  read,  that  if 
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any  one  desires  to  follow  me,  he  must  hate  his  parents  ; 
for  il  is  elsewhere  said  Tipa  tov  rrars^a.  It  must  therefore 
be  accommodated  to  this  evident  proposition.  It  was  very 
common  among;  profane  authors,  (although  they  thought 
and  wrote  with  skill  and  accuracy,)  when  not  professedly 
speaking  on  doctrinal  subjects,  to  employ  expressions  not 
strictly  correct,  but  which  were  to  be  understood  in  a  sense 
consistent  with  their  opinions,  when  staled  with  more  pre¬ 
cision.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  sacred 
writers  should  sometimes  have  written  with  less  precision, 
when  the  nature  of  the  oriental  genius  and  language  had 
generally  this  tendency.  On  this  account,  an  interpreter 
should  become  familiar  with  such  modes  of  speech,  and 
so  accustomed  to  the  labour  of  softening  some  and  limiting 
others,  that  he  may  be  prepared  for  the  more  difficult  pas¬ 
sages.  But  in  what  manner  every  thing  that  will  not 
coincide  with  sure  and  evident  propositions  is  to  be  ex¬ 
plained  and  reconciled,  cannot  be  explained  by  precepts  ; 
for  in  different  passages,  different  methods  are  required. 

I.  Many  things  are  said  universally  or  absolutely, 
which  must  be  understood  with  limitations  et  ngos  ti, 
especially  in  morals. 

The  precept  concerning  loving  others,  w'as  in  the  Old 
Testament  before  Christ,  and  was  often  inculcated.  As 
this  commandment  is  called  new  in  Joh.  xiii.  34,  it  must 
be  either  absolutely,  or  in  a  certain  sense,  et  ^os  ti,  so 
that  in  some  respects  it  may  be  new.  But  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble,  this  must  be  learned  from  the  passage  itself;  thus, 
as  far  as  love  to  others  is  commanded  according  to  the 
example  of  Christ,  because  he  loved  them,  and  to  the 
extent  that  he  loved  them.  Thus  also  it  is  plain  that  there 
ought  to  be  in  the  Christian  church,  men  learned  in  reli¬ 
gion,  because  Christ  appointed  and  desired  it.  When, 
therefore,  we  read  in  1  John  ii.  20,  ye  know  all  things 
and  have  no  need  that  any  man  should  teach  you,  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  disagree  with  that  proposition  here,  what  is  spoken 
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generally  and  absolutely  which  must  be  understood  parti* 
cularlv  ;  this  appears  from  the  passage  itself,  which  relates 
to  false  teachers,  who  disseminated  heresies.  The  writer, 
therefore,  could  correctly  say,  you  have  no  need  to  be 
taught  things  that  are  new  and  contrary  to  my  doctrine, 
for  you  know  all  that  belongs  to  the  doctrines  of  religion. 

The  same  occurs  in  morals ,  when  things  are  often 
spoken  of  hyperbolically  ;  as  when  we  find  in  Psalms 
such  things  as,  there  is  none  that  serves  God,  none  that 
works  righteousness,  all  have  sinned,  and  are  full  of  mur¬ 
der,  rapine,  and  blasphemy.  Who  will  dare  to  understand 
these  things  absolutely.  These  particular  crimes  certainly 
greatly  increased  in  that  age,  and  the  greater  part  of  man¬ 
kind  became  addicted  to  them.  From  history,  therefore, 
those  things  which  are  asserted  absolutely,  must  be  under¬ 
stood  with  some  limimation. 

II.  Many  things  in  morals  not  spoken  comparatively , 
are  however  to  be  thus  understood. 

We  read  that  God  saith,  I  desire  not  sacrifice  but  obe¬ 
dience.  Yet  he  had  prescribed  that  victims  should  be 
offered.  This,  therefore,  must  be  understood  compara¬ 
tively,  sacrifice  being  compared  with  obedience.  Then  this 
will  be  the  sense  :  I  desire  obedience  more  than  sacrifice. 
In  1  Tim.  vi.  8,  it  is  said,  and  having  food  and  raiment, 
let  us  therewith  be  content.  Must  no  one  desire  a  house, 
or  a  competence  of  wealth  ?  These  things,  therefore,  are 
compared  with  what  are  called  the  luxuries  of  life.  In 
1  Cor.  vi.  18,  Paul  says,  every  sin  that  a  man  doeth  is 
without  the  body,  that  is,  the  injury  is  done  out  of  the 
body,  as  in  theft,  murder,  &c.,  but  he  that  committeth  for¬ 
nication  sinneth  against  his  own  body,  that  is,  injures 
himself.  Are  not  other  things,  as  drunkenness,  anger, 
&c.,  committed  against  his  own  body?  And  is  not  fornica¬ 
tion  committed  without  the  body  ?  And  does  it  not  injure 
others?  In  this  sense  they  are  not  opposed  ;  but  if  under¬ 
stood  comparatively,  the  sense  is  evident ;  the  fornicator 
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injures  himself  most,  and  he  that  commits  other  crimes 
injures  others  most.  On  such  interpretations  in  morals, 
see  Turretin  de  Interpret.  Sacrarum  Literarum,  p.  348. 

§  XVIII.  How  the  analogy  of  faith  may  determine 
things  doctrinally  ambiguous. 

I  will  add  in  passing,  that  the  analogy  of  faith  may  de¬ 
termine  doctrinal  ambiguities,  which  can  be  determined  in 
no  other  manner.  A  grammatical  ambiguity  exists  in 
the  possibility  of  many  significations  which  a  word  will 
bear,  or  of  many  senses  which  the  context  will  admit. 
But  a  doctrinal  ambiguity  is  when  there  is  a  diversity  in 
the  doctrine  or  sentiment  itself.  For  example,  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  Jesus  Christ  is  called  God. 
But  some  object  that  that  God  may  signify  any  thing  ex¬ 
alted  or  venerable,  in  which  sense  magistrates  and  angels 
are  sometimes  called  gods.  They,  therefore,  are  unwilling, 
from  the  words  6  Xoyog  yjv  ©sog,  to  derive  an  argument  for 
Christ’s  Divinity  as  others  do.  And  for  determining  this 
doctrinal  ambiguity,  we  are  wont  to  collect  all  the  passages 
that  plainly  relate  to  Christ.  We  know  that  divine  works 
and  attributes  are  attributed  to  him.  Hence  we  conclude, 
that  he  who  is  said  to  have  built  the  world,  who  sustains 
it,  who  is  omniscient,  omnipresent,  and  has  all  power  in 
heaven  and  earth,  is  not  called  ©sog  merely  because  he  is 
high  and  venerable,  but  in  a  far  different  sense  from  that 
in  which  magistrates  and  angels  are  said  to  be  gods. 

Theie  are  also  many  passages  in  which  God  is  said  to 
convert  and  renew  men.  Hence  arises  a  doctrinal  ambi¬ 
guity,  whether  this  is  said  concerning  God  immediately  or 
not.  The  words  ©sos  (pwn^si,  ©sos  evisgitpsi  will  bear  both 
senses  But  it  is  found  in  other  places  more  definitely, 
that  God  converts  men  by  teaching,  as  2  Pet.  i.  Thus 
the  ambiguity  is  solved  by  analogy. 
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§  XIV.  Mount  Libanus  contributes  much  to  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  Palestine. 

We  must  not  suppose  that  Palestine  has  as  much  rain  as 
our  region  ;  still  there  is  enough  to  render  the  earth  fruit" 
ful  :  and  mount  Libanus  contributes  much  to  the  fertility. 
For  in  the  Spring,*  when  the  snows  of  this  mountain 
melt,  the  river  Jordan  is  swelled,  and  overflows  the  land, 
thereby  rendering  it  fertile.  Libanus  is  three  leagues 
distant  from  Tripoli,  in  the  lower  part  of  which  the  Joun- 
tain  of  gardens  (Cant.  iv.  15,)  has  its  rise.  This  foun¬ 
tain  appears  small  at  its  source,  but  within  a  small  space  it 
so  increases,  as  to  make  a  large  river  in  the  plain  of  Tri¬ 
poli,  and  by  it  the  gardens  are  watered.  Between  Velena 
and  the  sea  of  Galilee  there  is  a  valley,  into  which  the 
Jordan  runs  when  the  snows  of  Libanus  melt  in  the  spring, 
and  a  collection  of  water  takes  place  in  the  valley,  which 
in  the  Scriptures  is  called  the  Waters  of  Merom.  This 
is  the  place  where  Joshua  fought  with  Jabin  and  twenty- 
four  other  kings,  and  obtaining  the  victory,  pursued  them 
e.ven  to  the  waters  of  Masserephot.  So  we  read  in  the 
xi.  chap,  of  Jos.  Joshua  and  all  his  army  with  him,  went 


*  La  Rorfue's  Voyage  de  Syric  et  du  Mont  Libarius,  p.  66.  186. 
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out  against  these  kings  at  the  Waters  of  Meron ,  and 
rushed  upon  them,  and  the  Lord  delivered  them  to  him. 
Which  collection  of  waters,  in  the  heat  of  summer  for  the 
most  part  dries  up,  and  trees  and  herbs,  like  a  wood,  grow 
so  thickly,  that  lions,  bears,  and  other  wild  animals,  con¬ 
ceal  themselves  there,  according  to  Saligniac ,  Brectenbac/i, 
Cotovicus,  and  others.  Pliny* * * §  says,  the  river  Jordan 
arises  from  the  fountain  Panias  ; t  it  is  a  pleasant  stream, 
and  its  current  is  swift.  It  runs  into  the  lake  Jtsphaltites, 
where  it  mingles  its  sweet  waters  with  the  impure  water 
of  the  lake.  Solinus  says  the  same  thing,  and  affirms  that 
Judea  has  excellent  water :  and  of  all  its  streams,  the  river 
Jordan  has  the  sweetest  water.  It  descends  from  the 
fountain  Panias,  passes  through  a  very  pleasant  country, 
and  is  lost  in  the  corrupt  water  of  the  lake  Asphaltites. 

With  regard  to  the  size  of  the  river  Jordan,  there  are 
various  opinions  and  different  representations.  Some  assert 
that  it  is  very  bread,  others  that  it  is  narrow.  These  dif¬ 
ferent  opinions  arise  from  its  having  been  visited  at  differ¬ 
ent  seasons  of  the  year.  For  in  the  months  of  September 
and  October,  the  rivers  of  Palestine  are  neither  deep  nor 
rapid  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  very  small  and  languid  in 
their  course.  Let  us  produce  the  authority  of  some  of  the 
authors.  Bellonius%  affirms,  that  the  river  Jordan,  which 
runs  from  north  to  south,  is  so  narrow  that  a  boy  can 
throw  a  stone  across  it  ;  nor  is  the  channel  sufficiently 
deep  for  a  ship  to  sail  in  it.  Schvltz§  reckons  .the  depth 
of  the  Jordan  to  be  five  or  six  cubits,  and  its  breadth  such, 
that  he  who  would  throw  a  stone  across  it,  must  use  all  his 


*  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  v.  cap.  15. 

f  Stephanas,  in  his  Epitome  tie  Urbibus,  says,  Patieas  is  a  cave  of  Pales¬ 
tine,  whence  flows  the  Jordan.  Josephus,  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  xiii.  and  de  Bello 
Jud  lib.  iii.  c.  16,  says,  Patieas  is  a  very  pleasant  cave  in  the  mountain,  and  it 
contains  a  cavity  full  of  stagnant  water.  In  this  cave  the  Jordan  has  its  source, 

t  Observat.  lib.  ii.  cap.  86. 

§  Leitungen  des  Hochsten  auf  seinen  Rcisen,  &c.  T.  v.  p.  90. 
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strength.  Pococke  and  Shaw * * * §  have  presented  us  with  the 
most  accurate  description.  The  latter  affirms  that  the 
breadth  of  the  Jordan  is  ninety  feet,  and  its  depth  at  the 
very  shore  nine  feet.  Pococke  asserts,  that  its  breadth  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  Thames  of  England  at  Windsor,  but 
its  rapidity  is  much  greater.  The  Thames  is  there  one 
Italic  mile  wide.  And  this  I  suppose  to  be  the  general 
width  of  the  Jordan,  although  I  would  not  deny  that  it 
may  be  wider,  when  the  snows  of  Libanus  are  melting 
and  flowing  into  it. 

This  lofty  mountain,  Libanus,  is  never  entirely  free 
from  snow.  Some  assert  the  contrary,  but  the  testimony 
of  Tacitust  is  to  the  point.  And  Maundrell  corroborates 
his  testimony,  where  he  says  that  he  travelled  for  six  hours 
through  the  snow  on  mount  Libanus,  in  the  month  of  May. 
He  was  then  far  from  the  highest  top  of  the  mountain,  and 
yet  he  found  abundance  of  snow.  Phillippus  a  Sancta 
Trinitate%  states,  that  in  October  he  saw  the  remains  of 
the  snow  in  Libanus;  but  in  the  end  of  November,  the 
whole  mountain  was  white  with  snow.  From  which  cir¬ 
cumstance,  this  mountain  is  called  by  the  Samaritans  and 
Chaldeans ,  wbn  TltT,  that  is,  the  Mountain  of  Snow. 
The  Arabians  call  it  by  the  same  name.  Jonathan ,  in 
the  Chaldee  Paraphrase, §  says,  that  Libanus  is  never 
without  snow.  There  is,  therefore,  snow  at  all  times  on 
Libanus,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  can  never  overcome  the 
cold  of  its  lofty  tops.  The  prophet  Jeremiah  has  said  the 
same  thing,  xviii.  14.  This  is  a  very  difficult  place,  on 
which  the  commentators  have  expended  much  labour  and 
sweat,  and  formed  very  different  opinions.  Let  us  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  this  very  obscure  place  more  clear.  The 

*  Pococke’s  description  of  the  East,  Vol.  ii.  P.  i.  p.  69.  Shaw's  Travels, 

&c.  p.  373. 

t  Histor.  lib.  v.  cap.  6. 

§  Ad  Deut.  ix.  1. 


i  In  Itinerario,  lib.  lii.  cap.  2. 
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words  of  the  text  are,  juab  &&  nw  “hvd  ary>n 

•□’Sn:  d np  onr  d»»  iswdn 

In  the  beginningof  this  passage,  there  are  several  difficulties; 
the  construction  of  the  word  W  with  the  preposition  Q, 
is  unusual,  and  not  to  be  found  any  where  else  ;  and  after¬ 
ward,  what  is  the  rock  of  the  field  and  the  cold  flowing 
waters  that  come  from  another  place  ?  The  LXX.  ren¬ 
der  it  as  follows,  (jlt)  sxXsi^stri  avo  vsrgus  fiasoi  rj  p^twv  cwro  rs 
Xt/Savs,  [aj]  exXi v>j  u<5wg  /Status  uvs/au  cpigo/ asvdv.  In  the  same 
manner  the  Syriac  translates  it.  From  which  interpreta¬ 
tion,  it  appears  that  they  derive  the  word  D’"U  from  the 
root  D"U>  which  signifies  to  overflow.  The  Vulgate 
translation  is,  shall  the  snow  of  Lebanon  fail  from  the 
rock  of  the  land  ?  or  can  the  cold  waters,  breaking  forth 
and  flowing  out,  be  taken  away  ?  Which  is  a  literal  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  yet  it  is  without  sense. 
Our  more  recent  translators  differ  greatly,  not  at  all  recol¬ 
lecting  that  there  is  here  a  parallelism  of  phrases,  a  mode 
of  expression  very  common  to  all  the  oriental  languages, 
which  if  we  consider,  will  throw  much  light  on  this 
place  ;  and  it  is  very  evident  that  the  two  members  of  this 
verse  imply  one  and  the  same  thing — so  that  the  snow  of 
Lebanon ,  and  the  foreign  waters  denote  the  same.  The 
word  “HVD  still  remains,  and  presents  a  great  difficulty. 
If  we  retain  the  consonants  and  vowel  points  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  placed  by  the  Masorites,  the  sense  of 
this  place  will  be,  can  the  snow  thus  leave  mount  Libanus 
as  to  flow  over  the  laud  ?  But  the  word  land  does  not 
seem  to  suit  this  place,  and  it  greatly  diminishes  the  force 
of  the  whole  description  ;  for  if  the  snow  of  Libanus 
should  melt  and  flow  over  the  adjacent  land  only,  that 
would  be  but  a  trifling  circumstance  ;  but  it  is  manifest, 
from  the  journals  and  geographies,  that  it  runs  into  the 
Jordan  and  the  Orontes,  by  which  they  are  greatly  in¬ 
creased.  Therefore  I  consider  the  word  as  a  false 

reading,  although  the  ancient  interpreters  and  manuscripts 
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give  me  no  other,  and  the  explications  of  the  modern 
writers  do  not  satisfy  me.  Therefore,  if  it  is  right  to 
pronounce  an  opinion  in  the  midst  of  so  much  darkness 
and  obscurity,  I  would  prefer  the  word  T)pp,  which 
means  a  fountain  ; — then  there  would  be  no  difficulty,  and 
this  reading  would  make  the  best  sense,  and  be  very  suit¬ 
able  to  the  whole  description.  This  is  a  mere  conjecture, 
and  supported  by  no  authority  from  the  old  interpreters, 
and  by  no  manuscripts  ;  but  it  appears  so  probable,  that  I 
must  consider  it  as  the  true  reading.  I  would  then  trans¬ 
late  this  passage  in  the  following  manner  :  can  the  snow 
of  Lebanon  leave  the  fountain  of  the  land  ?  or  can  the 
ivaters  from  abroad  permit  the  running  streams  to  be 
dried  up  ? 

I  need  not  apologize  for  using  Fut.  Con.  Pual, 

instead  of  Fut.  Cong.  Niphal  ;  for  I  think  it  be¬ 

yond  dispute,  that  the  vowel  points  were  added  to  the  text 
about  the  sixth  or  seventh  century  ;  and  therefore,  if  they 
are  improperly  placed,  and  contrary  to  the  analogy,  we  are 
bound  to  change  them. 

From  the  arguments  brought  forward,  it  is  evident  that 
mount  Libanus  is  never  free  from  snow.  Still  many  in 
our  times  deny  this,  on  the  grounds  of  the  testimony  of 
Shultz ,*  who  roundly  asserts  that  Libanus  is  not  covered 
with  snow,  but  with  white  stones,  which  at  a  distance  re¬ 
sembles  snow.  He  says  that  he  was  at  first  deceived  with 
the  appearance  ;  but  when  he  ascended  the  mountain,  he 
discovered  that  he  had  not  seen  snow,  but  white  stones. 
But  shall  the  testimony  of  one  writer,  without  any  sup¬ 
port,  be  esteemed  of  greater  weight  than  that  of  many 
writers,  and  of  those  who  are  esteemed  the  first  authority. 
The  evidence  of  Jibulfeda  yet  remains,  who  describes 
Libanus  as  never  free  from  snow.  The  whole  mistake 
arises  from  this  fact,  that  Shultz  has  not  distinguished 


*  In  Descriptione  Syria,  p.  162. 
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between  Libanus  and  Jlntilibanus ;  for  the  eastern  moun¬ 
tain,  under  whose  high  top  the  Jordan  takes  its  rise,  is 
called  Jlntilibanus  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers, 
who  make  frequent  mention  of  it ;  and  many  have  thought 
that  Shultz  had  reference  to  this  mountain.  But  the  op¬ 
posite  mountain,  west  of  this  and  near  the  Mediterranean, 
and  triangular  in  its  form,  is  called  Libanus  ;  and  this  is 
the  mountain  which  Schultz  visited.  It  is  covered  with 
cedars  and  white  stones  as  La  Roque  informs  us.  Schultz 
did  not  visit  jintilibanus.  Rauwolf  *  informs  us,  that 
the  snow  of  this  mountain  is  carried  in  large  quantities  to 
Tripoli,  and  that  it  is  there  kept  for  sale  during  the  whole 
summer,  and  used  for  cooling  their  drink.  According  to 
the  testimony  of  Soligniac,t  the  valleys  of  Libanus  and 
Antilibanus  are  highly  cultivated  ;  they  are  rich  in  pas¬ 
tures.  vineyards,  gardens,  orchards,  &c.  The  inhabitants 
of  these  valleys  are  of  various  nations — Arminians,  Greeks, 
Nestorians,  Georgians,  &c. ,  who  call  themselves  Christians, 
and  belong  to  the  Roman  church. 


§  XV.  The  division  of  the  rains  in  Palestine. 

There  are  two  seasons  in  particular  in  Palestine,  when 
rain  is  expected  ;  and  these  rains  are  called  HIV  and 
that  is,  the  former  and  the  latter  rain,  from  the 
season  of  the  year  when  it  falls.  According  to  our  division 
of  the  year,  they  might  be  called  the  autumnal  (for  the 
civil  year  among  the  Jews  commences  with  the  month 
Tissi  in  autumn,)  and  the  vernal  (in  the  month  Abib, 
which  is  the  beginning  of  the  spring.)  The  Bible  makes 
frequent  mention  of  these  rains.  J  The  best  description  of 

*  In  seiner  Morgenlandischen  Reise,  p.282. 

+  In  Descript.  Terra  Sanctse,  P.  i.  cap.  4.  §  5. 

^  Conf.  Deut.  xi.  14.  Jer.  iii.  3.  v.  24.  lios.  vi.  3.  Joel  ii.  23.  Zach.  x.  1 
light  fool's  Hor.  Dbr.  ad  Sac.  iv.  36. 
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them  may  be  found  in  Shaw *  and  Russel. t  In  Palestine 
and  Aleppo,  the  weather  is  very  uniform  in  summer,  and 
for  several  months  no  rain  falls.  In  the  month  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  they  are  visited  with  showers  for  a  short  season  ; 
and  afterwards  the  weather  becomes  clear  for  thirty  days. 
At  the  end  of  this  time,  the  heavy  and  long  continued 
rains  set  in,  which  are  called  in  Hebrew  mV,  in  Greek 
srpoiftos,  in  Latin  Matutina  or  tempestiva,  early  or  timely ; 
for  the  rain  falls  after  the  sowing  of  the  grain.  After  this 
they  have  no  showrers  until  the  end  of  the  month  of  March, 
at  which  time  the  rain  descends  again.  This  precedes  the 
harvest,  and  quickens  the  growth  of  the  grain,  by  filling 
up  the  ears  in  the  stalks.  It  is  called  ClpbU’  in  Greek 
ov}/i|uos,  in  Latin  serotiiia,  latter. 


§  XVI.  Palestine  abounds  in  plants. 

The  Bible  proves  that  Palestine  produces  a  great  variety 
of  plants  ;  and  no  one  can  deny  that  the  sacred  writers 
were  extensively  acquainted  with  the  subject,  and  that  they 
had  carefully  examined  the  mysteries  of  nature.  Celsius, 
a  classic  author  on  this  subject,  enumerates  two  hundred 
and  fifty  species  of  plants,  of  which  mention  is  made  in  the 
Scriptures.  Gesner  has  also  written  on  this  subject,  and 
has  displayed  much  knowledge  in  the  science  of  botany. 
Still  there  is  much  ignorance  on  this  subject,  and  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  arriving  at  the  truth  is  very  great.  Had  Gesner, 
so  extensively  acquainted  with  other  branches,  been  equally 
skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  languages,  what 
a  flood  of  light  might  he  have  thrown  on  the  natural  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Bible  !  It  is  said  of  Egypt,  that  nature  has 
denied  to  it  much  variety  both  of  plants  and  animals ;  but 


%  Travels  and  Observat  pag.  33&, 


t  Nat.  Hist,  of  Aleppo,  pag.  14. 
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Palestine  abounds  in  both.  The  fields  are  like  gardens  in 
which  grow  a  great  variety  of  plants  and  flowers.  There 
are  to  be  found  cedars,  citron  trees,  lemon  trees,  and  ama¬ 
ranths  of  the  sweetest  odour,  which  may  be  seen  on  the 
trees  all  the  year  round.  The  common  apple,  however, 
the  pear,  the  cherry,  and  the  nut,  are  not  generally  to  be 
met  with,  according  to  Saligniac .*  I  know  no  other 
cause  for  this,  except  that  the  inhabitants  have  not  been 
accustomed  to  cultivate  them.  The  land  appears  to  be  as 
favourable  for  apples  and  nuts,  as  for  figs.  These  fruits 
are  brought  to  them  from  Damascus,  but  they  cannot  be 
preserved  long.  The  palm  tree  is  common  not  only  to 
Egypt,  Syria,  Arabia,  and  other  Oriental  regions,  but  to 
many  parts  of  Italy.  The  palm  tree  in  Egypt  is  very 
small,  and  its  fruit  in  many  places  is  not  fit  to  eat, 
especially  at  the  Delta  and  Alexandria.  In  Thebais  it 
flourishes  better  than  in  any  other  part  of  Egypt. 

The  palm  tree  is  always  green,  whence  it  is  called 
«Ei(puXXog.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  tree,  and  of  great  use  ; 
whence  the  ancient  Babylonians  reckoned  three  hundred 
and  sixty  uses  of  it,  according  to  Strabo,  Plutarch,  and 
Cselius. t  Hence  the  inhabitants  of  the  Moldine  islands, 
when  they  wish  to  praise  a  man,  say,  that  he  is  more  useful 
than  the  palm  tree. 

Judea,  especially  in  its  early  times,  was  famous  for  the. 
palm  tree  ;  although  those  who  have  lately  visited  that 
country  find  very  few  at  this  day.  The  travellers  to  Pales¬ 
tine  give  us  different  accounts.  Radzivil  and  Cotovic 
affirm,  that  many  palm  trees  are  yet  to  be  found  there,  but 
Doubdan  says  there  are  very  few.  In  examining  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  find  frequent  mention  of 
the  palm  tree.  In  the  Arabian  desert,  near  Elim,  the 
Israelites  had  seventy  palm  trees,  as  we  read  in  Nnm. 

*  Inltinerario  Terrse  Sanctx,  lib.  i.  p.  cap.  J. 

+  In  Antiq.  Lect.  lib.  v.  cap.  6. 
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xxxiii.  9.*  At  this  time,  palm  trees  may  be  found  in  that 
place.  Deborah  the  prophetess  dwelt  under  the  palm 
trees.  Jericho  abounds  with  this  tree,  whence  it  is  called 
the  city  of  palms.  Strabo  says,  the  plain  of  Jericho  is 
surrounded  with  mountains;  there  is  a  palm  grove,  having 
other  trees  scattered  through  it,  but  abounding  in  palm 
trees  for  one  hundred  stadia,  well  watered  and  filled  with 
habitations  ;  which  place  Herod  purchased  for  a  palm 
grove,  at  a  great  price,  from  Cleopatra,  to  whom  Anthony 
had  presented  it  as  a  splendid  gift. 

Many  others,  as  Tacitus ,  Justin,  Pliny ,  Josephus, 
testify  that  Jericho  formerly  abounded  in  palms.  There 
is  another  reason  why  Judea  appears  to  have  been  very 
rich  in  palms.  That  region  is  represented  under  the  em¬ 
blem  of  that  tree;  for  hieroglyphics  were  taken  for  the 
most  part  from  things  which  a  country  produced  in  great 
abundance.  On  the  coins  of  Titus,  the  image  of  that 
country  is  to  be  seen,  bound  to  a  palm  tree,  with  the  in¬ 
scription  IVD.  CAP. 

The  Sycamore  tree  is  a  native  of  Egypt,  whence,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Theophrastus,  Pliny,  and  Solinus,  it  is  called 
the  Egyptian  Fig  tree.  It  has,  however,  flourished  in 
other  regions,  and  especially  in  Palestine.  It  flourishes 
best  in  open  plains.!  It  is  a  large  tree,  containing  many 
branches.  It  is  a  species  of  the  fig  tree,  and  its  leaves  re¬ 
semble  those  of  the  mulbary  tree.  It  does  not  grow  from 
the  seed,  but  is  propagated  by  the  branch.  It  abounds  in 
sap,  and  produces  much  fruit.  Its  fruit  grows  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  not  on  the  extremities  of  the  boughs,  as  in  other 
trees,  but  near  the  trunk.  Its  size  is  about  that  of  the  fig, 
though  it  differs  from  that  in  not  having  seed  within.  It 

*  Conf.  J.  C.  Ulrick  de  decern  fontibns  ct  septuaginta  patmis  ab  Israel  itis  in 
Elira  repertis. 

f  1  Kings  x.  27.  1  Chron.  xxvii.  28.  2  Chron.i.  15.  Conf.  Relandi  Palestina. 
p.  1024. 
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is  very  sweet  and  pleasant  to  the  taste.  It  does  not  ripen 
without  being;  plucked  and  placed  in  oil.  The.  use  of  figs 
is  injurious  to  the  stomach,  it  relaxes  and  weakens  it.  Rut 
figs  may  be  eaten  with  impunity  by  those  who  have  been 
heated  by  travelling,  or  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  who  need 
cooling  and  moisture.  They  are  not  of  great  value  as 
food,  but  are  eaten  considerably  by  the  poor.*  This  fruit, 
however,  and  the  flower  of  the  tree,  are  of  considerable 
importance  as  a  medicine.  Wine  and  vinegar  are  also 
made  out  of  it. 

The  wood  of  this  tree  will  not  decay  for  many  ages, 
Avhence  it  was  used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  for  coffins 
The  ancients  used  it  for  building  houses  and  ships. 
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MXCHAELXS’  LAW  OF  MOSES, 


POPULATION  or  PALESTINE, 


§  1.  Could  Palestine  contain  as  many  inhabitants  as 
Moses  proposed  to  settle  in  it? 

The  population  of  a  country  does  not  belong  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  political  law,  because  a  lawgiver  cannot  determine 
or  fix  it,  by  statutes,  but  to  its  historico-political  descrip¬ 
tion.  The  reader,  however,  will  not  be  displeased  to  find 
here  some  remarks  on  this  point  as  an  appendix  to  the  pre¬ 
ceding  Articles  ;  more  especially  as  so  many  doubts  have 
been  started  as  to  the  number  of  citizens  sometimes  as¬ 
cribed  to  the  Israelitish  state  in  the  course  of  their  history. 
But  indeed  the  number  of  fighting  men  mentioned  by 
Moses  himself,  has  a  closer  relation  to  the  object  of  the 
present  work  than  at  first  appears  :  for  if  to  them  he  has 
assigned  for  a  habitation  a  country  included  within  certain 
limits,  and  incapable  of  supporting  so  great  a  number,  his 
laws  must  be  considered  as  deficient  in  those  principles 
that  are  acknowledged  as  incontrovertible  by  the  universal 
sense  of  mankind  ;  more  especially  as  their  chief  object 
was  the  still  farther  increase  of  population,  and  as  withal 
he  had  established  his  policy  on  this  principle  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  that  every  citizen  was  to  possess  his  own  hereditary 
land  unalienably.  In  a  state  depending  for  its  prosperity 
solely  on  trade  or  manufactures,  it  is  of  no  moment  whe¬ 
ther  the  land  be  sufficient  to  support  the  people  or  not ; 
(Holland  here  furnishes  a  remarkable  example,)  but  the 
Israelites  were  to  live,  not  by  trade,  but  by  husbandry, 
which  rendered  it  indispensably  requisite  that  there  should 
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be  a  just  proportion  between  the  extent  and  fertility  of  the 
land,  and  the  number  of  the  inhabitants. 

Moses  has  left  an  accurate  enumeration  of  the  Israelites. 
The  men  able  to  bear  arms  somewhat  exceeded  600,000  ; 
and,  including  the  Levites,  amounted  to  nearly  620,000. 
If,  according  to  the  usual  principle  of  calculation,  we  ad¬ 
mit  the  whole  people,  women  and  children  included,  to 
have  been  four  times  as  many,  we  shall  then  have  nearly 
2,500,000  souls  for  the  amount  of  the  population  ;  that  is, 
about  500,000  more  than  Busching  gives  to  the  kingdom 
of  Sweden.  Yet  we  must  add  something  further  on  ac¬ 
count  of  Polygamy  and  slavery,  although  these  only  took 
place  in  the  families  of  the  more  opulent  ;  and  I  should 
therefore  think  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  number  of  people 
that  Moses  had  to  carry  into  Palestine,  could  not  have  been 
less  than  3,000,000.  Now  tho  question  Was  it  possible, 
within  the  limits  of  Palestine,  to  find  hereditary  posses¬ 
sions  and  support  for  so  prodigious  a  population  ? 

No  doubt  if  we  include  all  the  country  from  beyond 
Jordan  to  the  Euphrates,  there  was  quite  room  enough  for 
three  millions.  But  Moses’  first  object  was  to  bring  the 
whole  people  into  the  country  this  side  Jordan,  and  to 
leave  the  nations  on  the  Arabian  side  of  it  unmolested,  if 
they  granted  him  free  passage  into  Palestine.  The  Israel¬ 
ites  were  not  to  continue  wandering  herdsmen,  but  to  learn 
every  one  to  love  and  improve  his  own  allotted  and  heredi¬ 
tary  fields  :  and  even  after  the  conquest,  of  some  of  the 
kingdoms  beyond  Jordan,  none  but  the  two  tribes  and  a 
half,  which  could  not  muster  quite  120,000  men,  received 
their  settlements  there  ;  so  that  still  500,000  men  able  to 
bear  arms,  or  in  other  words,  a  population  of  about  two 
millions  and  a  half,  were  to  be  provided  for  in  the  small 
territory  on  this  side  that  river.  Was  this  possible  ?  Pal¬ 
estine,  as  to  its  extent  and  limits,  is  not  so  perfectly  known 
as  that  I  can  venture  on  the  mensuration  of  it  in  German 
square  miles.  But  any  one  who  measures  it  but  slightly 
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on  the  map  will  admit,  that  the  part  on  this  side  Jordan 
could  not  contain  less  than  300,  nor  more  than  400  Ger¬ 
man  square  miles.  Now,  distributing  500,000  fighting 
men,  or  2,500,000  souls  over  that  extent,  each  square  mile 
would  include  about  1500  warriors,  or  from  6,000  to  7,000 
people.  This  seems  to  be  too  great  a  number;  because 
allowing  that  every  man  would  thus  have  20  acres  allotted 
him  for  his  support,  still  there  are  in  every  country  many 
pieces  of  ground  quite  useless  :  and  besides,  people  have 
many  more  wants  than  that  of  bread-corn  alone.  The 
whole  Prussian  territories,  including  the  very  populous 
province  of  Silesia,  had,  before  the  last  war,  in  the  year 
1756,  about  4,700,000  inhabitants;  and  therefore,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  foreign  mercenaries,  1,175,000  natives  able  to  bear 
arms.  They  contain,  according  to  Busching’s  calculation, 
3000  German  square  miles,  although  in  many  districts  the 
soil  is  not  fertile,  they  might  undoubtedly  support  a  much 
greater  population,  because  corn  is  exported.  Agriculture 
is  also  improving,  and  many  places,  in  which  the  king 
endeavours  to  get  foreigners  to  settle,  are  susceptible  of 
cultivation  ;  but  still,  how  great  the  difference  between 
1,200,000  men  able  to  bear  arms,  on  3,000  square  miles, 
and  500,000,  on  300  or  400  ?  Supposing  Prussia  so  much 
improved  as  to  maintain  1,500  men  on  a  square  mile,  it 
would  altogether  maintain  no  less  than  4,500,000  ;  and 
women  and  children  included,  at  least  18,000,000  of  people. 
But  will  any  man  conceive  such  a  degree  of  improvement 
practicable?  Nay,  though  I  had  here  made  a  mistake  in 
the  number  of  square  miles,  and  they  did  not  quite  amount 
to  3,000,  the  difficulty  would  still  remain  very  weighty. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  remove  this  objection  to  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  Moses  having  been  able  to  put  the  very  first 
and  most  important  of  ail  his  laws  in  execution,  I  must  beg 
the  reader’s  attention  to  the  following  remarks. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  allowed  from  what  has  been 
said,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  on  the  geographv  of  Pales 
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tine,  that  even  the  promised  land,  strictly  so  called,  was 
more  extensive  than  our  maps  make  it.  A  good  part  of 
Lebanon,  with  the  fruitful  vales  that  intersect  it,  ought  to 
be  included  in  it ;  and  the  ten  tribes  and  a  half  on  this  side 
Jordan,  extended  their  settlements  a  good  way  southward 
into  Arabia. 

In  the  second  place,  Palestine  is  represented  by  Moses 
as  a  remarkably  fertile  country  ;  in  which  the  best  modern 
travellers,  particularly  Dr.  Shaw,*  entirely  agree  with  him. 
I  cannot  enter  into  the  dispute  that  has  arisen  on  this  point ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  we  may  fairly  admit  the  testimony 
of  Moses  as  valid.  He  had  himself  sent  spies  into  the 
country,  and  was  at  pains  to  obtain  satisfactory  information 
as  to  its  nature  ;  and  these  spies,  not  excepting  those  who 
excited  the  Israelites  to  mutiny  against  him,  gave  their 
testimony  to  its  extreme  fertility.  Had  all  this  then  been 
untrue,  and  Palestine  as  barren  as  some  modern  writers 
would  insinuate,  Moses,  in  designing  to  introduce  so  great 
a  multitude  into  it,  and  to  establish  a  state  on  the  agricul¬ 
tural  system,  would  have  shown  himself  not  only  an  im¬ 
postor,  but  also  a  fool  ;  and  that ,  not  even  his  enemies  are 
wont  to  account  him.  Those  who  describe  Palestine  as 
unfruitful,  appeal  to  the  evidence  of  Greek  and  Latin 
authors  ;  but  the  passages  which  they  adduce,  refer  only  to 
the  country  around  Jerusalem  ;  and  what  land  is  there  that 
has  not  some  barren  spots  ?  But  of  the  country  in  general, 
Tacitus,  the  most  creditable  of  all  the  classic  authors,  says, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  as  fertile  as  Italy.  His  words 
are,  (Hist.  v.  6.)  Rari  imbres,  liber  solum.  Exuberant 
fruges,  nostrum  ad  morem ,  prseterque  eas,  Bulsamum 
at  Palmx.  Considering  the  time  when  it  was  given,  this 
is  a  pretty  favourable  testimony.  The  country  about  Jeru¬ 
salem  was  no  doubt  ill  adapted  for  tillage;  but  its  vineyards 
and  olive-grounds  highly  enriched  it.  Allowing,  however, 

*  See  p.  SS6,  337,  of  the  English  edition  of  1 757. 
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that  it  had  been  absolutely  barren,  that  was  not  the  case 
with  the  whole  of  Palestine.  The  great  Arabian  geogra¬ 
pher,  Abulfeda,  king  of  Hama  in  Syria,  who  in  his  jour¬ 
ney  to  Egypt  had  certainly  been  in  Palestine,  says,  even 
in  the  13th  century,  that  Palestine  is  the  most  fertile 
part  of  Syria;*  and  concerning  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jerusalem,  described  by  Strabo  as  very  barren,  he  does 
not  indeed  deny  its  want  of  water, t  but  still  declares  it  to 
be  one  of  the  most  fruitful  parts  of  Palestine.  X  Now 
should  we  not  put  more  faith  in  this  native  Syrian  writer, 
than  in  a  foreigner,  who,  though  an  excellent  geographer, 
had  never  been  in  Palestine  himself/  From  the  present 
situation  of  that  country,  for  now  more  than  a  thousand 
years  laid  waste  by  war,  and  the  tyranny  of  barbarians,  no 
conclusion  can  be  drawn  to  its  times  of  culture.  Having 
been  cultivated  like  a  garden,  and,  according  to  Maun- 
drell’s  remark,  the  cold  rocks  being  by  the  hand  of  indus¬ 
try  covered  with  soil,  and  thus  made  fertile,  it  cannot  but 
have  become  very  unlike  itself,  after  seventeen  hundred 
years  devastation  ;  and  if  the  vine  was  one  of  the  chief 
bounties  which  nature  had  bestowed  upon  it,  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  much  it  must  have  suffered  by  its  non  cultivation 
for  more  than  ten  centuries,  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Mahometans,  to  whom  wine  is  interdicted.  But,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  these  circumstances,  let  any  man  consider  the 
present  state  of  Germany  with  respect  to  cultivation,  and 
the  descriptions  which  Caesar  and  Tacitus  have  left  of  this 

*  See  Abulfeda  T abulie  Syi'ke,  p.  9.  Kbler’s  edit. 

t  See  p.  10.  of  the  same  book.  “  Jerusalem  has,  some  springs  excepted,  no 
water,  at  least  not  enough  to  water  corn-fields.”  Hut  the  country  is  not  there¬ 
fore  barren  ;  for  in  the  first  place,  it  consists  not  of  corn-fields,  but  of  vineyards 
anil  olive-grounds  ;  and  in  the  next  place,  Abulfeda  himself  had  said,  a  little 
before,  that  Palestine  was  supplied  with  water  from  rain,  and  had  its  corn  and 
trees  watered  from  heaven.  And  this,  in  the  East,  they  account  far  preferable  to 
artificial  irrigation.— See  Deut.  xi.  10,  11,  and  my  remark  upon  it. 

+  P.  10.  of  the  same  work. 
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now  so  extremely  fertile  country,  and  he  will  be  sensible, 
that  if  from  these  it  could  never  have  been  conceived,  that 
Germany  could  by  culture  have  become  what  it  now  is  ; 
so  from  the  descriptions  of  desolated  Palestine,  its  former 
situation,  in  the  times  when  agriculture  and  industry- 
flourished,  can  by  no  means  be  judged  of.  What  that 
really  was,  may  be  seen  in  a  very  remarkable  passage  of 
Josephus,  (De  Bello  Jud.  Lib.  III.  cap.  3)  who  knew  it 
when  in  its  glory,  before  the  Roman  war.  That  passage 
where,  in  a  particular  manner,  the  fertility,  cultivation, 
and  prodigious  population  of  Galilee,  are  described,  is, 
however,  too  long  for  quotation  here. 

In  the  third  place,  as  every  Israelite  had  his  land  alto¬ 
gether  his  own,  and  could  inclose  and  use  it  as  he  chose, 
except  in  the  seventh  year  ;  and  as,  by  the  herds  being 
driven  into  the  deserts,  common  pasturage  occasioned  no 
obstruction  or  damage  to  individual  proprietors  ;  Palestine 
could  thus  sustain  a  greater  population  than  a  country 
equally  good,  in  which,  from  the  rights  of  common ,  they 
are  prevented  from  making  the  best  possible  use  of  their 
fields. 

In  the  last  place,  a  country  of  equal  fertility  in  the 
32d  degree  of  latitude,  will  support  more  inhabitants  than 
in  the  51st.  Our  colder  countries  require  extensive  spaces 
for  woods  ;  and  if,  for  each  man  able  to  bear  arms,  I  reckon 
only  four  cords  of  wood  yearly,  (each  216  cubic  feet)  how 
much  space  will  be  necessarily  occupied  with  timber, 
where  2,000,000  of  cords  must  be  annually  felled?  In  a 
warm  climate,  very  little  wood  is  required  for  fuel,  and  in 
Palestine  that  article  was  actually  very  scarce. — Again, 
how  much  more  wool  and  linen  do  we  require  for  our 
clothing  than  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  ?  These  wants 
occasion  the  occupation  of  a  great  deal  of  land,  in  raising 
flax  and  sheep.  The  Israelites  most  probably  had  more 
wool  than  they  could  consume ;  and  of  course  had  it  in 
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their  power  to  manufacture  and  sell  it  to  strangers,*  and 
with  the  monies  thence  arising,  purchase  articles  which 
their  own  country  did  not  produce  in  sufficient  abundance. 
— Farther,  a  country  lying  in  a  climate  somewhat  better 
than  ours,  admits  the  planting  of  vineyards,  and  finds  drink 
to  its  inhabitants  on  the  hills,  which  with  us  are  barren,  or 
at  best  adapted  only  for  wood.  We,  on  the  contrary,  must 
employ  a  part  of  our  best  land  in  raising  barley,  which 
furnishes  our  principal  drink. — Once  more,  in  the  32d 
degree  of  latitude,  the  same  ground,  treated  as  a  garden, 
may  be  cropped  oftener  within  the  year,  than  with  us  ;  an 
advantage  for  which  Moses  expressly  celebrates  Palestine 
in  Deut.  xxxiii.  14. 

It  will  perhaps  appear  somewhat  trifling  to  observe,  that 
people  in  southern  climates  are  satisfied  with  less  food  than 
in  northern :  but  it  is  nevertheless  very  certain,  and  well 
known  from  church  history,  (see  Mosheim’s  Institutiones 
Hist.  Eccl.  p.  168,)  that  on  the  introduction  of  the  Asiatic 
fasts,  the  stomachs  of  the  French  were  very  differently 
affected  from  those  of  Egyptians.  But  it  is  more  important 
to  remark,  that  the  industry  of  husbandmen  in  countries 
where  rain  rarely  falls,  and  where  the  fields  must  be  arti¬ 
ficially  watered,  far  surpasses  any  thing  that  our  farmers 
exhibit.  There  they  learn  to  make  use  of  every  foot  of 
land :  they  cover  the  naked  rocks  with  earth,  and  raise 
walls  to  prevent,  showers  from  washing  it  away.  In  those 
parts  of  Switzerland  where  vines  can  be  reared,  we  see 
numberless  examples  of  this  most  laudable  economy  ;  and 
that  Palestine  was  anciently  cultivated  in  the  same  manner, 
Maundrell  discovered  many  traces  in  the  course  of  his 
travels. — This  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  law  of  Moses, 
who  designed  to  provide  at  least  480,000  men  able  to  bear 
arms,  with  land  on  this  side  Jordan.  When  in  process  of 
time  the  population  increased,  they  had  it  in  their  power 


That  this  actually  took  place,  we  see  from  Prov.  xxxi.  24. 
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to  settle  colonies  in  those  parts  of  Arabia,  till  then  only 
used  for  pasturage,  where  water  was  somewhat  abundant, 
(for  in  such  a  climate,  the  very  sand  is  fertile,  where  water 
is  found  ;)  or  else  in  the  valleys  of  Mount  Lebanon  ;  and 
that  this  was  actually  done,  we  learn  from  1  Chron.  iv. 
39 — 42,  and  from  Judges,  chap,  xviii. 


§  2.  Concerning  the  later  enumerations  of  the  Israelites. 

Having  said  thus  much  concerning  the  numbers  of  the 
Israelites  in  the  time  of  Moses,  as  my  readers  may  have 
the  curiosity  to  make  some  enquiries  concerning  the  later 
enumerations  of  that  people,  I  will  for  their  satisfaction 
add  a  few  particulars  relative  thereto,  though  not  strictly 
belonging  to  the  illustration  of  the  Mosaic  law.  Those  to 
whom  it  may  be  irksome  to  read  what  is  not  indispensably 
necessary  on  this  subject,  may  pass  over  the  following 
paragraphs. 

The  enumerations  made  by  Moses  are  those  alone  in 
which  we  can  with  certainty  confide.  In  the  time  of  the 
Judges,  we  find  in  all  Israel  only  426,700  men  able  to  bear 
arms  ;  and  during  a  short  war  carried  on  with  great  fury, 
they  became  66,000  fewer,  (Judg.  xx.  2,  15,  17,  &c.)  Saul 
could  not  bring  more  than  330,000  men  together.*  But 
whether,  on  either  of  these  occasions,  those  residing  in  the 
more  distant  parts  towards  the  Euphrates,  were  included, 
is  uncertain  ;  and  at  Saul's  command,  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
whereof  he  found  only  32,000  men,  appears  to  have  come 
forward  very  sparingly  ;  for  Saul  seems  in  general  to  have 
had  but  little  authority  over  that  tribe.  Nor  is  it  at  all  to 
be  wondered  that  the  population  should  have  diminished 

*  1  Sam.  xi.  8.  There  is  great  variety  of  lection  as  to  the  numbers  in  this 
passage,  concerning  which  see  the  Orientalischc  JiibUotheh,  Part  v.  p.  247.  I 
here  follow  the  common  text. 
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during  so  many  unsuccessful  wars,  and  those  too,  with 
nations  who  made  slaves  of  their  prisonors,  and  by  carry¬ 
ing  off  young  women,  rendered  the  number  of  marriages 
less  among  the  vanquished. 

The  next  enumeration  was  the  celebrated  one  under¬ 
taken  by  David.  From  the  command  issued  by  him,  from 
the  time  of  nine  months  allotted  for  carrying  it  into  effect, 
and  from  the  words  of  2  Sam.  xxiv.  1 — 8,  we  clearly  see, 
that  this  census,  or  rather  enrollment,  comprehended  the 
people  in  the  most  remote  places,  even  in  the  Syrian  and 
Arabian  deserts  ;  only  that  the  tribes  of  Levi  and  Benja¬ 
min,  the  two  weakest  of  all,  are  said  to  have  been  spared, 
1  Chron.  xxi.  6.  The  great  amount  of  the  numbers  need 
not  therefore  appear  incredible,  because  between  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  and  the  Euphrates,  even  more  might  have  found 
room.  It  would,  however,  have  been  impossible  that  in 
the  course  of  one  generation,  the  whole  people,  by  births 
alone ,  should  have  increased  from  330,000  to  more  than  a 
million  ;  or  that  the  tribe  of  Judah,  if  in  Saul’s  time 
(1  Sam.  xi.  8.)  it  could  really  muster  only  32,000  men, 
should  now,  by  births  alone,  have  amounted  to  500,000. 
But  it  would  appear  that  many  who  had  before,  by  reason 
of  the  bad  times,  retired  into  foreign  lands,  or  had  been 
carried  away  as  slaves,  had  now  returned  again  under 
David’s  reign  ;*  and  besides,  many  proselytes  from  the 
conquered  countries  might  be  included.  But  we  can  by 
no  means  fully  rely  on  the  numbers  given.  For  no  man 
who  has  critically  perused  the  books  of  Samuel,  in  the 
last  chapter  of  the  second  of  which  this  enumeration  is 
related,  will  hesitate  to  admit,  that  many  parts  of  them, 
but  above  all  the  two  last  chapters,  have  come  to  us  some¬ 
what  disfigured.  But  the  books  of  Chronicles  are  in  ge¬ 
neral  more  carelessly  copied  than  any  of  the  other  books 
of  the  Bible,  and  not  to  be  depended  upon,  as  to  the  accu- 

*  See  my  Dissertation,  J)e  pretiis  Jterum  apvd  Hebrxos,  §  10. 
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racy  of  the  numbers  which  they  give,  and  which  appear 
indeed  somewhat  incredible.  Add  to  this,  that  in  regard 
to  the  numbers  in  question,  these  two  books  do  not  accord. 
For  Joab  found, 

According  to  Samuel,  800,000  in  Israel — Chronicles,  1,100,000 
500,000  in  Judah,  470,000 

1,300,000  1,570,000 


which  numbers  I  know  not  how  to  reconcile.  The  tribe 
of  Judah,  according  to  both,  is  prodigiously  strong;  very 
probably  because  most  of  the  proselytes  attached  them¬ 
selves  to  the  tribe  to  which  the  king  belonged,  when  they 
desired  to  participate  in  the  civil  rights  of  the  Israelites, 
while  they  adopted  their  religion. 

But  even  according  to  the  least  number,  the  people  of 
Israel,  women  and  children  included,  amounted  to  more 
than  5,000,000  ;  about  as  many  as  the  Prussian  states  at 
present  contain.  *  And  yet  these  were  not  all  the  subjects 
that  David  could  boast  ;  for  we  must  add  150,000  tributary 
Canaanites,  with  their  wives  and  children  ;  as  also  the 
conquered  nations,  at  least  those  among  them  who  had  not 
by  circumcision  become  Israelites  ;  and  the  slaves,  who 
might,  however,  chiefly  belong  to  the  conquered  nations. 
If  partiality  towards  the  Jewish  state,  has  not  greatly 
magnified  these  numbers,  David  must  certainly  have  been 
a  very  powerful  prince,  but  still  not  to  be  compared  with 
an  Egyptian  monarch. 

The  number  of  the  Israelites  under  Jeroboam  and  Abijah, 
which  is  mentioned,  2  Chron.  xiii.  3,  is  pretty  nearly  the 
same  with  that  under  David,  if  we  only  suppose  that  all 
who  could  bear  arms  were  present  in  one  battle.  For  the 
ten  tribes  mustered  800,000  ;  and  Judah,  with  Benjamin, 

*  I  must  here  remind  the  reader  that  I  wrote  this  in  1770,  and  therefore 
spoke  of  the  then  Prussian  states.  Hut  now,  that  West  Prussia  must  be  taken 
into  the  account,  their  population  will  be  considerably  augmented. 
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400,000.  But  these  numbers  are  manifestly  any  thins;  but 
accurate ;  for  the  battle  to  which  they  relate,  wherein 
500,000  men  are  stated  to  have  fallen,  could  never  have 
been  so  bloody  but  by  the  mistake  of  transcribers.* 

The  list  of  fighting  men,  2  Chron.  xvii.  14 — IS,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah  alone,  under  Jehoshaphat, 
being  no  less  than  l,i60,000,  looks  likewise  suspicious, 
by  reason  of  its  great  amount ;  which  may  be  very  reason¬ 
ably  ascribed  to  errors  in  transcription,  more  especially,  as.* 
about  a  century  after,  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  only  307,500,* 
able  to  bear  arms,  could  be  mustered,  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  13); 
and  that  at  a  time  when  all  the  citizens  were  obliged  to 
defend  their  country.  In  short,  all  the  enumerations  of 
the  Israelites  and  Jews,  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Moses, 
are  from  the  faults  of  transcribers  uncertain,  or  manifestly 
erroneous. 

*  See  Syntagma  Comment.  P.  1. 13, 14,  anti  Kennicott’s  Second  Dissertation, 
p.  197,  tic. 
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The  reader  will  observe  that  an  error  has  occurred  in  numbering 
the  pages,  339  being  made  immediately  to  follow  328.  This  mistake 
was  not  discovered  until  several  sheets  had  been  printed.  It  was 
therefore  deemed  advisable  not  to  correct  the  error,  but  to  allow  the 
paging  to  run  on  regularly.  The  present  number,  therefore,  is  paged 
to  460,  whereas  it  should  properly  extend  no  further  than  450. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Uniformity  of  sense  in  Scripture  preserved  by  tradition.  Vow¬ 
els  and  accents  applied  to  the  text  in  conformity  with  the 
traditional  readings.  Cappellus  supposes  these  readings  to 
have  been  preserved  by  the  use  of  the  matres  lectionis  before 
the  invention  of  vowels.  Version  of  Aquila  conformable 
with  the  Masoretical  text,  as  well  with  respect  to  vowels  as 
to  consonants.  Various  vowel  readings  of  the  Septuagint, 
contrasted  with  those  of  Aquila.  Singular  reading  of  the 
Septuagint  Isaiah  ix.  6.  Theodotio's  Version  less  conform¬ 
able  with  the  Masoretical  text ,  than  Aquilads.  Masoretical 
readings  genuine.  No  other  edition  of  the  Hebrew  text  ex¬ 
tant.  Griesbaclds  mode  of  detecting  different  editions.  Ma¬ 
soretical  text  long  anterior  to  the.  date  of  our  most  ancient 
MSS.  incontrovertibly  more  than  thirteen  centuries  old. 
Marks  the  distinction  of  words  and  supplies  correct  pauses. 
A  similar  copy  of  the  New  Testament,  if  of  high  antiqui¬ 
ty,  would  be  greatly  valued. 

AdmittIng  then,  that  the  Bible  was  originally  written, 
and  published,  without  vowels  and  accents  of  every  des¬ 
cription,  how,  we  may  be  asked,  has  the  genuine  sense  of 
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the  text  been  preserved  ?  Elias  the  Levite,  the  great  Jew¬ 
ish  advocate  for  the  more-  modern  invention  of  the  points, 
answers ;  by  tradition. 

It  is  universally  allowed,  that  the  canon  of  Scripture 
was  finally  settled  by  Ezra  after  the  return  from  the  Ba¬ 
bylonian  captivity  ;  and  we  are  told,  that  Levites  appoint¬ 
ed  to  the  office  “caused  the  people  to  understand  the  law,” 
and  that  “  they  read  in  the  book  of  the  law  of  God  dis¬ 
tinctly,  and  gave  the  sense,  and  caused  them  to  understand 
the  reading.”'*  I  quote  this  passage  merely  to  point  out, 
if  not  the  commencement,  at  least  the  revival,  of  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  reading  the  Scriptures  publicly  to  the  people.  Nor 
will  it  perhaps  be  disputed,  that  this  practice,  which  the 
New  Testament  proves  not  to  have  been  disused  in  our 
Saviour’s  time,  has  been  continued  down  to  the  present 
day.  If  therefore  the  books  of  Scripture  have  been  con¬ 
stantly  read  in  the  synagogue  from  the  period  of  their  re¬ 
publication  by  Ezra,  must  not  that  reading  have  been  al¬ 
ways  marked  by  some  established,  as  well  as  appropriate, 
distinction  of  vowels  ?  And  would  not  one  generation 
scrupulously  teach  another  the  same  discrimination  of 
sense  in  the  way  alluded  to,  which  it  had  itself  learnt  from 
the  generation  preceding  it?  This  is  precisely  still  the  case. 
For  the  daily  readers  in  the  synagogue,  using  an  unpoint¬ 
ed  copy,  are  under  the  necessity  of  themselves  supplying 
the  vowels  memoriter  by  established  rules,  which  they 
have  been  taught  by  others.  Now  indeed  the  task  of  pre¬ 
vious  instruction  is  indisputably  facilitated  by  the  adoption 
of  the  Masorctical  system  ;  but  simple  as  the  characleris- 
tical  notation  of  vowels  by  the  mere  application  of  points 
to  the  consonants  appears  to  be,  can  we  reasonably  con¬ 
ceive,  that  so  many  ages  could  have  elapsed  from  the  days 
of  Ezra  to  those  of  the  persons  usually  termed  the  Maso- 

'*  Nehemiah  viii.  8. 
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rets  of  Tiberias,  without  any  attempt  at  a  similar  nota¬ 
tion,  for  so  important  a  purpose,  of  some  kind  or  other  ? 

An  uniformity  of  reading,  I  do  not  mean  in  pronun¬ 
ciation,  (for  the  pronunciation  of  one  race  of  Jews  differs 
from  that  of  another,)  but  in  sense,  effected  by  the  use  of 
appropriate  vowels,  must  have  always  prevailed  in  every 
synagogue;  and  among  a  people,  so  vain  of  their  national 
religion,  and  so  superstitiously  attached  to  their  sacred 
books,  any  innovation  of  meaning  in  the  public  reading 
of  those  books,  for  the  purpose  of  religious  instruction, 
could  never  surely  have  been  tolerated.  In  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  the  Fathers  of  the  existing  synagogue  had  them¬ 
selves  been  taught,  would  their  sons  be  taught,  to  read 
them  ;  and  so  on  through  successive  generations.  It  is 
indeed  possible  that  this  uniformity  might  sometimes  have 
been  disturbed  in  particular  instances  by  conceit,  or  igno¬ 
rance  ;  but  innovations  of  the  kind  alluded  to  could  not 
have  been  very  considerable  either  in  number  or  in  impor¬ 
tance.  For  had  a  diversity  of  reading  obtained  in  differ¬ 
ent  synagogues  and  in  different  countries,  history  surely 
would  have  recorded  something  like  opposition  to  the  Ma- 
soretical  attempt  of  fixing  the  sense  of  Scripture  by  an  un¬ 
deviating  standard  of  characteristical  vowels.  But  no¬ 
thing  of  this  description  remains  on  record  ;  a  convincing 
argument,  I  apprehend,  that  the  application  of  the  Maso- 
retical  vowels  was  in  perfect  conformity  with  that  sense 
of  the  text,  which  had  always  been  taught,  and  was  uni¬ 
versally  approved,  whether  preserved,  in  the  preparatory 
instruction  for  the  public  service  of  the  synagogue,  by 
mere  oral  tradition,  or  by  the  use  of  a  vowel  system  less 
refined  and  more  imperfect. 

It  seems  therefore,  that  the  Masoretical,  or  received 
Hebrew,  text,  comprising  as  well  vowels  as  consonants, 
affords  a  traditional  sense  of  Scripture  more  accurate,  than 
is  to  be  elsewhere  found.  Its  vowel  system,  whether 
only  a  refinement  upon  one  previously  in  use,  or  altoge- 
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ther  a  new  invention,  appears  to  have  been  originally  ad¬ 
mitted  into  it  in  perfect  conformity  with  readings  found¬ 
ed  upon  established  usage.  That  the  readings  indeed  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  vowels  had  been  always  precisely  the  same, 
without  having  ever  experienced  the  minutest  variation, 
it  would  be  absurd  to  affirm  ;  for  that  would  not  have  been 
the  case,  had  even  such  vowels  been  added  to  the  text  by 
the  inspired  writers  themselves  ;  but  that  a  general  uni¬ 
formity  of  reading,  traditionally  delivered  down,  prevail¬ 
ed  at  the  time  of  their  being  added  to  it,  whensoever  that 
time  really  was,  will  not  perhaps  be  controverted. 

Indeed  the  latter  point  alluded  to  is  not  denied  by  those 
who  contend,  that  the  existing  vowel  system  was  altoge¬ 
ther  unknown,  until  after  the  completion  of  the  Babylo¬ 
nian  Talmud  about  the  year  500.  Nor  do  they  argue  that 
before  that  period  no  substitute  whatsoever  for  the  distinct 
notation  of  vowels  was  in  use.  On  the  other  hand  they 
maintain,  that  the  place  of  points  in  the  art  of  instruction 
was  supplied  by  what  are  known  under  the  name  of  ma- 
tres  lectionis.  But  let  us  hear  the  great  authority  upon 
the  question,  Cappellus  himself.  In  answer  to  an  oppo¬ 
nent  he  says  ;  Pugnat  Bootius  adversus  umbram  suam, 
sive  somnium  et  commentum.  Quis  enim  illi  negat  ali¬ 
quant  fuisse  apud  Hebraeos,  ante  Masorethas,  rationem 
legendi  et  intelligendi  Hebraica  non  punctata  ?  An  non 
legit  Arcanum  meum  ?  Videat  lib.  i.  cap.  18,  19,  ubi 
totam  illam  rationem  fuse  satis  totis  illis  capitibus  explico. 
Literae  nempe  'IN  multis  in  locis  supplebant  locum  voca- 
lium,  ac  lectorem  linguae  Hebraicae  peri  turn  juvabant, 
adhibita  attenta  vocum  singularum  in  serie  orationis  con- 
sideratione,  per  quam  vocum  extra  seriem  orationis  posit- 
arum  homonymia  tollitur.*  And  in  the  chapters  of  his 


*  Critica  Sacra,  Vol.  iii.  p.  574, 
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Arcanum  punctationis  revelatum,  extending  from  p, 
157,  to  p.  186,  Cappellus  enters  into  a  minute  detail  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  supposes  the  matres  lectionis 
were  used  to  supply  the  place  of  vowels  before  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  points.  He  likewise  admits  the  position  of 
traditional  readings  transmitted  through  successive  ge¬ 
nerations  by  the  use  of  these  matres  lectionis  to  the  days 
of  the  Masorets,  whose  complete  knowledge  of  such  tradi¬ 
tional  readings,  and  profound  skill  in  the  language  itself 
enabled  them,  he  imagines,  to  establish  their  novel  system 
upon  a  firm  and  steady  basis.  He  expressly  observes; 
longe  maxima  ex  parte  earn,  quae  vocales  spectat,  lection- 
em  secuti  sint,  quse  turn  inter  Judseos  recepta  erat,  quae- 
que  potest  ex  lingnae  proprio  genio,  et  ex  antecedentium 
et  consequentium,  &c.,  consideratione  certissime  demorr- 
strari.*  Again;  Ex  superioribus  satis  constet,  et  olim  in 
Arcano  punctationis  a  nobis  singulari  disputatione  proba- 
tum  sit,  puncta,  et  accentus  a  Masorethis,  post  annum  a 
Christo  nato  quingentesimum,  consonantibus  in  Hebraeo 
Veteris  Testamenti  textu  esse  addita,  prout  vel  ipsi  om¬ 
nibus  prepensis  et  pensiculate  examinatis,  judicarunt  op¬ 
timum,  vel  prout  a  magistris  per  traditionem  'irar^oira^a- 
<5otov  edocti  fuerant.t  Thus  likewise  in  his  Arcanum 
punctationis  he  briefly  remarks  ;  cujus  rationis  [viz.  le- 
gendi  Hebraica  non  punctata]  cum  periti  essent  Masore- 
thae,  lectionem  sacram,  quam  tenebant,  et  edocti  erant, 
excogitatis  vocalium  et  accentuum  figuris  expresserunt.  J 
Upon  the  whole  then  it  appears,  by  the  admission  of 
the  very  writers  themselves,  who  carry  up  the  invention 
of  the  points  no  higher  than  to  the  commencement  of  the 
sixth  century,  that  the  readings  then  established  were  of 
still  greater  antiquity.  Whether  these  readings  had  been 
preserved,  as  Cappellus  conjectures,  by  the  mere  use  of 
the  matres  lectionis ,  or,  which  I  confess  seems  to  me 

*  Critica  Sacra,  Vol.  hi.  p.  377. 
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more  probable,  by  a  more  simple  system  of  points  than 
the  Masoretical,  is  not  of  importance  to  my  enquiry  :  I 
only  contend  for  the  fact ,  that  the  Masoretical  readings 
were  more  ancient  than  the  period  assigned  for  their  uni¬ 
versal  reception. 

I  have  already  remarked,  that  Eichorn,  from  the  strik¬ 
ing  conformity  of  the  Masoretical  text  with  that  of  Jiqui- 
la,  carries  up  its  antiquity  to  the  frst  century  of  the 
Christian  sera.  He  conceives  that  we  possess  sufficient 
data  to  prove  its  existence  even  at  so  remote  a  period  ; 
but  that  higher  than  this  we  cannot  from  a  defect  of  data 
proceed  with  certainty.  He  does  not  indeed  sptak  of  the 
Masoretical  vowels,  but  simply  of  the  Masoretcal  text, 
which  he  probably  confines  to  the  consonants.  There 
seems  however  I  apprehend  little  reason  to  doubt  the  con¬ 
formity  of  the  two  texts  not  only  in  consonants,  but  also 
in  vowels.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  scattered  fragments 
alone  of  Aquila’s  version  are  come  down  to  us  ;  yet  if 
these  are  sufficient  to  indicate  the  resemblance  of  his  text 
to  the  Masoretical  in  the  former  instance,  so  likewise  may 
they  be  in  the  latter.  Now  Cappeilus  has  furnished  us 
with  such  various  readings  as  he  was  able  to  collect  from 
the  fragments  of  Aquila,  as  well  as  of  the  other  Greek 
versions,  from  whence  a  comparison  of  the  kind  may  be 
instituted.  After  noticing  certain  variations  in  the  vow¬ 
els,  he  adds  the  following  remark  :  Haec  pauca  sunt  circa 
puncta  lectionis  exempla,  quae  nos  observavimus  ex  frag- 
mentis  Aquilae,  Symmachi,  Theodotionis,  &c.,  versionum. 
Si  integras  jam  haberemus  translationes,  dubium  non  est, 
quin  ex  iis  longe  plura  possent  annotari  exempla  ejus- 
modi  variae  lectionis.*  We  may  therefore  conclude  that 
these  are  all  the  variations  of  this  description,  which  he 
could  discover.  Let  us  now  examine  their  number  and 
character. 


*  Critica  Sacra,  Vol.  ii.  p.  820. 
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In  all  they  only  amount  to  eleven,  which  I  shall  notice 
in  the  order  adopted  by  Cappellus  himself.  Job  xii.  2,  for 
man  morietur,  Aquila  reads  j“|  1  £ j"l  perfectiones  tsXsiw- 
fAara  (tfixp/as). — Prov.  vii.  18,  for  QH1  umoribus  he  reads 
D’Tl  uberibus  titSuv. — Psalm  iv.  3,  for  ’”1*123  gloriam 
meam  ’  evSogoi  (mu. — Isaiah  iii.  12.  for  O’p'J  rnu- 

lieres  O’b'J  a  exactores  dcrcarouvrsg. — lb.  vii.  11. 

for  petit  ionem  nbxty  ad  inferos  sis  «<5> jv. — lb.  ix. 

5.  for  T]'yy}2  principatus  mensura  to  /xsV^ov. — . 

— Ib.  vii.  11.  for  2iO  dolor  desperuhts 

C’IJi'J  dolebit  homo  av&^wirog. — Ib.xxxiii.  IS, for  O’T^lQn 
turres  Q,L,“T.'l3n  cnutritos  tous  (x£,a£^«XufA(Xs'vous. — Ib.  Ivii. 
10,  for  n’?n  non  es  infirmata  n,u,n  non  supplicasti 
in  Pihel  oux  sXilaveurfaj. — Ezech.  1.  7,  for  vitulus  W* 
rotundas  tf-Tfo'yyuXov. — Hab.  iii.  2.  for  27p2 

onedio  annorum  □  ’ in  appropinquandis  an- 
nis  iv  tw  iyyi^siv  t«  sri).  In  addition  to  these  eleven  varia¬ 
tions  two  more  are  given,  in  which  a  different  reading 
occurs  by  the  substitution  of  for  £1*.  Gen.  xxvi.  33. 
for  seplem  saturitas  <jrX->)<j>ovij. — Hab.  iii. 

4,  for  uDu*  ibi  Qb*  posuit  I'Ssto.* 

These  then  are  all  the  various  readings  occasioned  by  a 
difference  in  the  points,  which  the  eagle  eye  of  Cappellus 
was  capable  of  discovering  in  the  fragments  of  Aquila  ; 
and  surely  neither  their  number,  nor  their  importance  is 
such  as  to  disprove,  when  asserted  of  the  vowels,  that, 
which  Eichorn  seems  to  assert  solely  of  the  consonants, 
viz.  that  their  general  concurrence  establishes  a  sufficient 
identity  between  the  texts  alluded  to,  so  that  one  text  may 
be  considered  as  an  apograph  of  the  other.  Rather  indeed 
may  what  Eichorn  seems  to  assert  of  the  consonants,  be 
more  confidently  asserted  of  the  vowels  ;  for  if  we  again 


*  Critic:!  Sacra,  v.  ii.  p.  80G — SIC. 
L  L  2 
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refer  to  Cappellus  we  shall  find,  that  the  various  readings 
in  the  latter  case  amount  not  to  the  number  of  those  in  the 
former.  I  have  noticed  no  less  than  one  and  twenty  in¬ 
stances  adduced  by  him,*  where  a  different  sense  has  been 
given  by  Aquila  in  consequence  of  reading  the  consonants 
differently.  If  therefore,  upon  the  argument  of  Eichorn, 
the  two  texts  arc  to  be  classed  together,  notwithstanding 
the  diversity  of  reading  in  the  consonants,  much  more  rea¬ 
son  is  there  to  class  them  together,  notwithstanding  the 
diversity  of  reading  in  the  vowels. 

I  use  the  expression  diversity  of  reading  in  the  vow¬ 
els,  as  if  the  codex  used  by  Aquila  contained  vowels  as 
well  as  consonants;  but  my  meaning,  it  is  obvious,  only 
applies  to  the  traditional  reading  of  the  vowels,  in  what 
manner  soever  conveyed,  and  not  to  the  actual  reading 
of  them  by  any  written  characters  in  the  text.  The  ma¬ 
terial  fact,  which  I  wish  to  establish  simply  is,  that  idqui- 
la  and  the  Masorets  in  almost  .all  cases  read  the  same  con¬ 
sonants  with  the  same  vowels,  their  variations  from  each 
other  in  this  respect  being  too  trifling  to  disprove  the  re¬ 
markable  coincidence  of  their  general  readings. 

A  similar  consequence  also  will  result  from  another 
comparison  ;  from  contemplating  the  variations  in  the 
vowel  reading  of  the  Septuagint,  contrasted  with  the  vowel 
reading  of  Aquila.  Cappellus  in  the  second  chapter  of  his 
fourth  book  gives  a  copious  selection  of  these  variations. 
Upon  an  accurate  survey  of  them  however  we  find,  that 
in  so  many  as  in  forty  instances  the  readings  also  of 
Aquila  have  been  preserved  ;  but  that  in  thirty -six\  of 

*  Critica  Sacra,  lib.  v.  cap.  5. 

+  Viz.  Psalm  xxxii.  4.  xlv.  1.  lviii.  9.  Ixiv.  7.  Ixxii.  1.  lxxvi.  3.  Ixxviii.  09. 
eix.  9.  Hosea  xiii.  3.  Amos  i.  6.  Jonah  ii.  6.  Ecclesiastes  iii  10.  Isaiah  ix.  8. 
Psalm  xii.  9.  xvii.  14.  lviii.  0.  lxiii.  2.  Ixiv.  8.  lxix.4.  Ixxiii.  33.  lxxxvii.  0.  cx.  14. 
cxxxii.  I.  cxli.  7.  Ecclesiast.  xii.  9.  Genes,  iv.  20.  xx iii.  12.  xxxi.  7.  xlvii.  31. 
lleuter.  xxxiii.  3.  Amos  i.  11.  Psalm  xii.  12.  Ixiv.  8.  lxxxvii.  4.  cxxxix.  2. 
Ixix.  21. 
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these,  where  the  Septuagint  clearly  varies  from,  Aquila 
follows,  the  vowel  reading  of  the  Masorets  ;  and  that  even 
three  of  the  four  remaining  instances  it  is  probable  that 
the  difference  consists,  not  in  the  actual  reading,  but  in 
the  turn  of  expression  adopted  in  his  translation.  One  of 
the  three  alluded  to  occurs  in  Psalm  cxxx.  4.  where  Aquila 
renders  the  words  JOIfl  7  evsxsv  <rov  <p6€ou  propter 
timorem  instead  of  ut  timearis :  another  in  Canticles  ii. 
4,  where  the  words  vexillum  ejus 

super  me  (full)  amor  he  renders  sVagsv  ett’  if  ayaffijv  ordi- 
navit  super  me  umorem  :  and  the  third  in  Hosea  viii.  5. 
where  the  words  TpJJP  FIJI  deseruit  vitulus  tnus,  he 
renders  dutu^fidov  <rov  fuyov  cou  desere  vitulum  tuum.  Nor 
does  Cappellus  himself  seem  to  consider  these  as  proofs, 
that  Aquila  read  the  respective  passages  differently  from 
the  Masorets,  because  he  does  not  so  notice  them,  when  he 
subsequently  enumerates  the  various  readings  of  that  trans¬ 
lator.  The  fourth  however  which  occurs,  Isaiah  xvii.  11. 
he  does  so  notice  in  his  enumeration,  as  may  be  seen  by 
referring  to  my  former  quotation  from  him  ;  so  that  out  of 
the  forty  instances,  in  which  the  Septuagint  is  shewn  dis¬ 
tinctly  to  vary  from  the  Masorets,  Aquila  appears  to  devi¬ 
ate  only  once. 

From  the  preceding  observations,  therefore,  we  may 
conclude,  that  the  Masoretical  text,  as  well  in  point  of 
vowels  as  of  consonants,  was  the  received  text  of  the  Jews 
so  far  back  as  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  sera.  The 
Septuagint  1  admit  is  in  this  respect  an  anomalous  transla¬ 
tion,  deviating  in  so  many  particulars  from  every  other, 
especially  in  its  reading  of  the  vowels,  as  to  be  justly  sus¬ 
pected  of  inaccuracy.  Indeed  it  is  often  expressed  so 
loosely  as  to  assume  the  character  rather  of  a  paraphrase 
than  of  a  translation.  Its  great  difference  in  the  reading 
of  the  vowels,  is  so  prominent  as  to  strike  the  most  care¬ 
less  eye.  And  sometimes  also  even  in  the  consonants. 
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A  remarkable  instance  of  both  occurs  in  Isaiah  ix.  6. 

□iSty-ity  "ijpas  “inj  Sn*  pyv  nS-d  iot?  *npn 

ant/  /i/s  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful ,  Counsellor, 
the  mighty  God,  the  everlasting  Father,  the  Prince  of 
peace .  This  is  thus  strangely  translated  in  the  Septuagint, 
xuXstrca  to  ovoya  auTou,  p.sydX»)s  /3ouXvjs  dyysXos.  ’’Agoj  yap  £ip»jv»;v 
ivi  tous  a^ovTag,  xai  vyieiav  auToj ;  a  translation,  which  without 
the  slightest  change  has  been  transmitted  down  from  the 
days  of  Jerome  ;  for  that  Father,  having  occasion  to  quote 
it,*  gives  it  thus  in  Latin  ;  Vocatur  nomen  ejus  Magni 
consilii  nuncius.  Jldducam  enim  pacem  super  Prin~ 
sipes,  et  sanitatem  ejus.  Such  is  the  singular  rendering 
of  this  celebrated  passage  by  the  Septuagint  :  while  the 
version  of  Aquila  exhibits  the  usual  sense  of  it.  How  so 
complicated  a  twist  of  a  plain  meaning  was  effected,  it 
seems  difficult  to  conjecture.  Cappellus,  however, t  with 
his  usual  confidence,  labours  to  untie  the  Gordian  knot;  but 
I  do  not  think  that  he  has  been  completely  successful. 
Equal  liberties  appear  to  have  been  taken  with  the  conso¬ 
nants  as  with  the  vowels  and  accents ;  liberties,  or  rather 
perhaps  gross  deviations  from  the  correct  import  of  words, 
more  to  be  attributed  to  ignorance  and  inattention,  than  to 
premeditated  perversion  and  malevolence. 

The  remarkable,  as  well  as  numerous  variations  of  the 

*  Comment,  in  Isaiam,  cap.  ix.  6. 

f  Critica  Sacra,  v.  ii.  p.  577.  He  supposes  that  p?V  rS:D  Wonder¬ 
ful,  Counsellor,  was  rendered  XsyaX^s  /JouX^s,  of  the  great  counsel  ; 
that  "I13J  Sr  the  mighty  God,  was  rendered  uyyeX 05,  Angel,  because 
QTlbR  is  sometimes  so  translated ;  that,  for  Dibs'll?  7>’~'7R  the  ever¬ 
lasting  Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  the  translators  read  ijy  by  R'2R 
Dlbty  agu  ei^VYjv  sri  Toil;  d^ovvas  ( -rov  d^ovTa)  /  will  bring  peace 
to  the  princes ;  and  that  xai  Cyisiav  aJvw  is  a  gloss  from  some  other 
version.  This  explanation  seems  more  ingenious  than  solid ;  allow¬ 
ing  more  than  usual  latitude  to  the  most  latitudinarian  of  all  inter¬ 
preters. 
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Septuagint  in  its  vowel  reading,  is  noticed  by  Capellus. 
I  cannot,  however,  agree  with  him  in  the  reason,  which  he 
assigns  for  it.  He  says;  Unde  est  quod  LXX  interpetum 
lectio  frequent issime  mirum  in  modum  ab  hodierna 
punctatione  distat;  quia  illi  omnium  longissime  a  Maso- 
retharum  scculo  abfuerunt.  At  paraphrastarum  Chal- 
daicorum,  item  Aquilag,  Simmachi,  Theodotionis,  S.  Hiero- 
nymi,  lectio  quoad  vocales,  ab  hodierna  punctatione propius 
ubit,  et  multo  minus  longe  discedit,  quia  isti  Masoretha- 
rum  aetati  propius  vixerunt .*  This  reasoning  might  have 
weight,  if  some  sort  of  imperfect  vowel  system,  when  the 
Septuagint  was  translated,  were  supposed  to  have  existed, 
which  was  gradually  improving  to  the  days  of  the  Maso- 
rets ;  but  I  do  not  see  what  influence  the  totally  new 
invention  of  a  vowel  system  in  their  days  could  possibly 
have  had  over  translators  who  preceded  them,  and  who 
were  altogether  without  the  knowledge  not  only  of  their, 
but  of  every  vowel  system  whatsoever.  Neither  will  the 
presumption  of  a  traditional  reading,  howsoever  preserved, 
which  is  supposed  to  vary  with  the  varying  aera,  satisfac¬ 
torily  account  for  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case ;  because, 
if  so,  that  version  ivhich  was  nearest  to  the  Masoretical 
age,  w:ould  also  most  closely  resemble  the  Masoretical  read¬ 
ings.  This  however  appears  not  to  be  the  fact;  for  the 
version  of  Theodotio,  which  was  made  at  least  fifty  years 
nearer  to  the  Masoretical  age,  is  farther  removed  from  the 
Masoretical  readings,  than  the  version  of  Jlquila.  Nor  is 
it  only  farther  removed  from  the  Masoretical  readingss, 
but  also  intimately  allied  to  those  of  the  Septuagint.  Upon 
the  latter  point  Montfaucon  has  the  following  remark ; 
Theodotio,  ut  jam  probavimus,  post  Aquilam  et  ante  Sym- 
machum,  interpretationem  suam,  imperante  Commodo,  in 
lucem  emisit,  et  in  vertendi  modo  a  LXX  interpretibus 


*  Critica  Sacra,  Pnef.  p.  xiii. 
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minus,  quam  alii,  deflexit  :  imo  etiam  LXX  saspissime  se- 
cutus  est.* 

To  what  then,  it  may  be  said,  are  we  to  attribute  the 
fact,  that  the  Septuagint  version,  with  which  we  may  like¬ 
wise  class  the  version  of  Theodotio,  so  perpetually  differs 
from  the  Masoretical  readings,  while  that  of  Aquila  gene¬ 
rally  coincides  with  them  ?  Not  I  apprehend  to  any  distant 
or  any  approximating  period,  at  which  they  might  have 
been  respectively  composed  ;  but  solely  to  the  abilities, 
and  means  of  information,  possessed  by  the  several  trans¬ 
lators.  I  assume  that  each  of  them  translated  from  an 
unpointed  text ;  but  contend,  that  Aquila  alone  of  the 
three  thoroughly  understood  the  Hebrew  language,  and 
was  conversant  with  the  traditional  readings  of  the  syna¬ 
gogue.  H  is  close  adherence  to  the  Hebrew,  and  the  esti- 
mation  in  which  his  version  was  held  by  the  Jews  them¬ 
selves,  are  too  well  known  to  require  proof.  But  the  case 
was  very  different  with  the  other  two.  The  frequent  mis¬ 
conception  of  the  plainest  meaning  by  the  translators  of 
the  Septuagint  not  only  demonstrate,  that  they  read  from 
a  text  without  vowels,  but  that  they  were  altogether  inca¬ 
pable  of  supplying  them  according  to  the  true  genius  of 
the  language,  and  the  common  principles  of  vowel  con¬ 
struction.  And  the  knowledge  of  Hebrew',  which  Theo¬ 
dotio  possessed,  wras  in  the  judgment  of  Montfaucon  far 
inferior  to  that  of  Aquila.  Non  infrequenter  etiam,  he  re¬ 
marks,  Theodotio,  peculiarem  sibi,  ab  aliisque  omnibus 
diversam  interpretationem,  adornat ;  in  iisque  locis  longe 
viinore,  quam  Jlquila,  vel  Symmachus,  Hebraicae  linguae 
peritia  instructus  deprehenditur.t  But  whatsoever  their 
skill  in  the  language  might,  or  might  not,  have  been,  the 
versions  of  Theodotio  and  Symmachus  have  been  always 
rejected  by  the  Jews  as  much  less  conformable  with  the 


*  Prcelim.  in  Hexapl.  cap.  vii.  §  2. 
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customary  received  sense  of  the  sacred  writings,  than  that 
of  Aquila. 

It  is  now  something  more  than  two  and  twenty  centu¬ 
ries,  since  Ezra  himself,  an  inspired  writer,  established  the 
canon,  and  published  the  text,  of  Scripture;  and  it  appears 
certain  from  the  preceding  remarks,  that  for  so  long  a  pe¬ 
riod  as  for  the  last  seventeen  of  these  centuries,  the  Maso- 
retical  readings  have  not  only  existed,  but  have  been  always 
contemplated  as  the  genuine  readings  of  this  text.  That 
incidental  inaccuracies  may  have  been  committed  in  the  act 
of  transmitting  them  down  through  successive  generations, 
may  be  admitted  without  impeachment  to  their  general 
fidelity.  These  however  affect  not  the  principal  question. 
Nor  is  it  indeed  probable  that  any  other  systematical  read¬ 
ings,  or,  to  adopt  the  language  of  modern  criticism,  any 
other  edition  of  the  text,  was  ever  known  from  the  days 
of  Ezra  to  the  present  time.  The  onty  argument  in  proof 
of  another  edition  is  derived  from  the  anomalies  of  the 
Septuagint  ;  but  this  version,  as  I  have  remarked,  is  in 
itself  so  garbled,  and  abounds  with  so  many  proofs  of  error, 
as  well  as  of  ignorance,  or  inadvertence,  if  not  of  both,  that 
no  very  legitimate  inference  can  be  deduced  from  it. 

But  it  may  be  said,  that,  setting  aside  all  consideration 
of  the  Septuagint,  other  editions  besides  the  Masoretical, 
are  most  probably  extant.  For  if  we  suppose  the  existence 
of  two  very  ancient  manuscripts  A  and  B,  the  latter  of 
which  is  now  lost,  but  that  before  it  was  lost,  the  transcript 
c  containing  ten  errors  was  made  from  it,  the  transcript  i* 
containing  ten  more  from  c,  and  so  on  in  a  multiplied  ratio 
of  error  through  the  alphabet  to  z  ;  and  that  then  the  tran¬ 
script  z,  from  the  ignorance  or  caprice  of  criticism,  being 
held  in  the  highest  estimation,  became  the  common  oirgin 
ot  other  transcripts  «,  §,  y,  &c.  ;  surely  if  we  suppose  these 
things,  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  deny,  that  the  last 
mentioned  transcripts  a,  £,  y,  &c.,  must  exhibit  a  different 
Rdition  from  that  which  is  found  in  A.  :  and  if  we  do  not 
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deny  this,  we  acknowledge  the  propable  existence  of  two 
distinct  Editions  at  least.  To  the  abstract  principle  con¬ 
tained  in  this  reasoning,  borrowed  from  Griesbach,  I  readi¬ 
ly  and  unreservedly  subscribe  ;  but  in  the  present  case  can 
by  no  means  admit  its  practical  result.  The  question  turns 
not  upon  what  Editions  may ,  but  upon  what  actually  do, 
exist.  In  order  to  detect  different  Editions  of  the  text, 
let  us  hear  the  rule  of  Griesbach  himself :  Attendendum  est 
prascipue  ad  lectiones  insigniores  atque  graviores,  h.  e. 
eas,  quae  vel  sensum  mutant ,  vel  glossematibus  constant 
exquisitis,  vel  e  vulgaribus  lectionum  variantium  causis 
(e.  gr.  literarum  aut  soni  similitudine,  &c. )  derivari  ne- 
queant,  vel  omittendo  (nisi  ofwiorsXsuTov  omissioni  occasionem 
praebuerit)  addendove  a  lectione  recepta  discedunt.  Again  ; 
Ut  aliam  recensionem  inesse  statuamus  codici  A,  aliam 
codici  B,  nocesse  est  non  solum  ut  discrepantiae  occurrunt 
satis  frequentes,  per  textum  universum  diffusae,  verum 
etiam,  ut  ratio  discrepantiae  universae  reddi  nequeat  e  libra- 
rii  sive  negligentia  sive  imperitia ,  aliisque  vulgaribus 
lectionum  dissonantium  causis .*  Now  before  it  be  pre¬ 
sumed,  that  an  Edition  of  the  Old  Testament  different  from 
the  Masoretical  either  does  exist,  or  ever  has  existed,  it  is 
requisite,  that  the  more  remarkable  and  important  vari¬ 
ations  in  the  readings  of  some  other  text  be  distinctly 
pointed  out.  This  however,  if  we  except  the  vain  under¬ 
taking  of  drawing  pure  water  from  what  Eichorn  terms 
the  muddy  ditch  of  the  Septuagint,  has  been  never  yet 
effected.  Every  version  therefore,  upon  which  reliance 
can  be  placed,  and  every  Manuscript  extant,  must  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  one  and  the  same  Edition,  the  Masoretical.  The 
utmost  to  be  presumed  is,  that  they  may  belong  to  differ¬ 
ent  families  of  this  one  Edition  ;  but  no  attempt  even  at 
such  subordinate  classification,  from  the  perplexity  perhaps, 
and  inferior  utility  of  the  task,  has  ever  been  made. 


*  Curie  in  Hist.  Test.  C»r.  Epist.  Vaulin,  p.  52,  55. 
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The  result,  then  of  the  whole  is  this  $  that  the  antiquity 
of  the  received  Hebrew  text  may  be  clearly  carried  up  to 
the  first  century  of  the  Christian  asra.  For  the  sake  of 
argument  however,  instead  of  dating  the  certain  existence 
of  it  seventeen  centuries  back,  let  us  date  it  only  thirteen; 
and  fix  its  origin  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  sixth 
century,  when  wre  are  told,  that  the  characters  of  vowels 
and  accents  were  originally  invented.  Will  it  even  then 
follow,  that  any  other  text  can  be  referred  to,  as  occurring 
either  in  versions  or  in  manuscripts,  at  all  to  be  compared 
with  it  ?  Certainly  not  ?  for  the  versions  as  I  have  remark¬ 
ed  are  themselves  of  the  same  Edition  ;  and  every  ma¬ 
nuscript  in  existence  must  be  contemplated  as  a  mere  in¬ 
dividual  of  some  particular  family  derived  from  it. 

The  Masoretical  text  therefore  as  distinguished  by  vowels 
and  accents,  although  not  of  inspired,  is  nevertheless  of 
very  high  authority.  It  is  incontrovertibly  at  least  thir¬ 
teen  centuries  old  ;  and  furnishes  us  with  a  reading  of  in¬ 
estimable  value,  not  only  on  account  of  its  own  intrinsic 
excellence  and  antiquity,  but  also  on  account  of  the  tradit¬ 
ional  character  w  ith  which  it  is  invested.  Whether  we  consi¬ 
der  its  vowel  readings,  as  substitutions  for  some  other  more 
ancient  and  more  simple  readings  of  a  similar  description, 
or  as  substitutions  for  the  mere  use  of  the  Matres  Lecti- 
onis,  still  must  we  regard  them  as  readings  universally 
respected  at  a  period  long  anterior  to  the  date  of  our  oldest 
Manuscripts.  Yet  these  are  the  readings,  which  many 
modern  translators,  particularly  in  our  own  country,  have 
despised  and  derided  ;  conceiving,  as  one  of  the  last  but 
not  least  celebrated  of  their  number  sarcastically  remarks, 
that  “  his  critical  judgment  must  be  weak  indeed,  who 
is  not  qualified  to  revise  and  reverse  the  decisions  of  the 
wise  men  of  Tiberias.  ”* 

We  know'  that  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  was 

*  Bi$hop  Horsley,  Preface  to  Hoseo, 
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originally  written  without  pauses  to  regulate  the  sense, 
and  without  any  distinction  of  words.  But  were  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  us  to  possess  an  early  copy  of  it,  or  the  trans¬ 
cript  of  an  early  copy,  with  every  deficiency  of  the  kind  al¬ 
luded  to  fully  supplied  by  persons  abundantly  competent 
to  the  task,  should  we  not  esteem  it  a  treasure  of  the  first 
critical  importance?  Now  we  possess  such  an  early  copy 
of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Masoretical  pointing  of  the 
text,  which  not  only  distinguishes  between  one  word  and 
another,  as  well  as  between  one  sentence  and  another,  but 
between  words  connected  together  in  the  same  sentence  ; 
and  what  is  more,  gives  a  determinate  sense  to  the  words 
themselves,  the  meaning  of  which  would  be  otherwise 
vague  and  uncertain.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  the 
vowels  and  accents,  by  the  combined  operation  of  which  so 
clear  and  steady  a  light  is  thrown  over  every  part  of  the 
text,  are  not  only  themselves  of  very  high,  but  likewise 
emanate  from  traditional  readings  of  still  higher,  antiquity. 
Is  it  possible,  that  any  critic,  who  gives  himself  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  time  for  reflexion,  and  who  is  not  altogether  over¬ 
run  with  self-conceit,  can  persist  in  exhibiting  so  egregious 
a  vvant  of  judgment  as  to  despise,  and  so  consummate  a 
proof  of  folly  as  to  deride,  readings  of  this  description. 


CHAP.  VII. 


Theory  of  elucidating  Hebrew  by  the  cognate  dialects ,  particu¬ 
larly  by  the  Arabic.  Extract  from  Schultens ,  in  exemplifi¬ 
cation  of  this  theory.  The  verb  More  ingenuity  of 

investigation ,  than  solidity  of  reasoning  in  it.  Languages 
derived  from  the  same  source  do  not  always  use  the  same 
word  in  the  same  sense.  The  derivative  sense  more  likely  to 
occur  in  the  more  modern ,  and  the  primitive  in  the  most  an¬ 
cient  languages.  Position,  that  the  Hebrew  tongue  may  be 
greatly  illustrated  by  the  study  of  the  dialects ,  contains  some 
theoretical  truth  with  much  practiced  uncertainty.  Difficulty 
of  the  illustration.  Signification  of  words  in  a  constant 
state  of  fluctuation.  Improvement  in  criticism  often  brings 
increase  in  perplexity.  Oriental  languages  built  upon  the 
same  founded  ion  are  sometimes  composed  of  different  materi¬ 
als.  Hebrew  and  Syriac.  Restrictions  prescribed  by  Ba- 
ver.  Lexicons  improved  only  in  Etymological  investigations. 
A  translator  not  to  be  led  astray  by  ingenious  conceits,  and 
Theoretical  novelties. 

Having  endeavoured  to  point  out  in  detail  the  futility 
of  their  reasoning,  who  contend  for  the  necessity  of  a 
new  tranalation  from  a  presumption,  that  the  received 
Hebrew  text  has  been  rendered  infinitely  more  correct 
than  at  the  period  of  the  last  translation,  which  was  taken 
from  it,  by  the  very  improved  state  of  modern  criticism  ; 
and  to  demonstrate  that  the  received  text  is  not  only  the 
best,  but  the  most  ancient  and  authoritative,  which  can  be 
adopted,  I  shall  now  briefly  consider  another  part  of  their 
reasoning,  in  pursuit  of  the  same  object,  grounded  upon 
the  supposed  advantages,  which  a  translator  of  the  Bible 
would  now  possess  in  consequence  of  the  great  illustration, 
which  the  Hebrew  language  has  received  from  a  more  ex¬ 
tended  cultivation  of  oriental  literature.  The  former  ar- 
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gument  relates  to  the  emendation  of  the  text  itself,  the 
latter  to  the  explanation  of  the  words,  of  which  that  text 
is  composed. 

It  has  long  been  conceived  that  the  Hebrew  language  is 
capable  of  very  considerable  elucidation  by  what  we  usual¬ 
ly  denominate  the  sister  dialects ,  that  is,  by  other  lan¬ 
guages  of  the  same  origin,  particularly  by  the  Syriac, 
Chaldee,  and  Arabic.  This  has  been  a  favourite  topic 
with  the  admirers  of  Schultens,  who,  possessing  a  deep 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  Arabic,  zealously  laboured  to 
demonstrate  how  greatly  that  language  was  capable  of  il¬ 
lustrating  Hebrew,  in  his  “  Origines  Hebraeae ;  sive  Ile- 
braeae  linguae  antiquissima  natura,  et  indoles  ex  Arabiae 
penetralibus  revocata,”  as  well  as  in  his  “De  Defectibus 
hodiernis  Linguae  Hebraeae,”  and  in  the  controversy  which 
succeeded  them.  There  is  doubtless  much  ingenuity  and 
recondite  investigation  displayed  by  this  able  Scholar  upon 
a  subject,  where  imagination  is  ever  ready  to  seize  the 
reins  of  reason ;  a  subject,  which  few  besides  himself 
could  so  systematically  expand  or  so  lavishly  adorn  ;  but 
it  seems  carried  to  an  extreme,  and  frequently  fails  of  pro¬ 
ducing  substantial  fruit  by  being  too  theoretical  and  refin¬ 
ed  for  practical  utility.  Indeed  his  whole  hypothesis  is 
framed  upon  the  anvil  of  those  philosophical  lexicographers 
of  Arabia,  who,  persuaded  that  the  materials  of  their  own 
language  were  inexhaustible,  fabricated  with  no  vulgar 
vanity  their  intricate  links  of  combined  significations  from 
what  they  conceived  to  be  the  profundity  of  its  principles, 
and  the  subtilty  of  its  construction. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  mode  of  elucidation  adopted  by 
Schultens,  I  shall  give  in  his  own  language  a  few  extracts 
from  his  critical  disquisition  upon  the  Hebrew  word 
which  in  his  tract  “  De  Defectibus  hodiernis  Ling.  Heb. 
occupies  more  than  four  quarto  pages  ;  referring  the  reader 
for  fuller  information  to  the  tract  itself.  Ordior  a 
Arabice  J^\^-  quod  declaratur  per  incrementum 
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roburque  cepit  adolescens,  granum  in  spica  ;  ut  est  apud 
Golium.  Sic  liabes  grandescere,  magnum  fieri,  adolescere, 
succrescere ,  roborari,invu!escere ,  aliasque  ideas  magnitu- 
dinis,  quas  Dictionana  nostra  toj  S-u  recte  et  rite  attribuunt, 
Ulud  autem  incrementum  roburque  cepit,  satis  apparet  esse 
secundarium  ac  derivatum.  Ex  quo  fonte  ?  Ex  firmiter 
torquendo  et  plectendo  funiculo,  quod  tanquam  princeps 
atque  primigenium  radicis  enotatur  a  Criticis  Arabum. 
Zjauhari  ;  *  *  “  Dicitur  *7^17  torsi  funem  quum 

anno  Sna  nnSna  densiore  et  firmiore  cornpage  in¬ 
torques.  Inde  puel/a,  qux  clegantiore  est  sta- 

tura,  et  tenui  gracilitate  preedit  us  vir,  non  ex 

made.  Item  Stu  Dty  juvenis  robustior  fiactus,  et 
granum  quum  sit  grandius  et  firmius.”  Similiter 

fere  Phiruzabadi.  *  *  “  Dicitur  Sij)  hoc  vel  illud,  qui 
firmiter  int or quet ;  et  vir  Shjd  vocatur,  cui  ilia  subti- 
liore  filo  deducta,,  simulque  validitxis  compacta  membra 
sunt.  Brachium  Shn  est  robustius,  compctctius.  Crus 
nSvuN  item  compactius  firmiusque.  ntu  mu  Her 
pulchro  plexu  textuve  corporis  praedita  ;  et  a  loricis,  fir¬ 
mius  contexta.  Et  IT 3 Vi!  1*71  *71 intortus,  intex- 
tusque  fiuit  foetus  caprex,  aliorumve  foetus,  pro  adoleve- 
runt  et  robusti  evaserunt.”  *  *  *  Hinc  proclivis  fuit  me¬ 
taphors  ad  corpus,  quod  nervis,  venis,  tendinibus,  toris, 
intexitur,  quasi,  et  firmum  sibi  ac  compacium  robur 
acquirit.  Such  is  the  ground-work  of  his  argument ;  let 
us  now  see  the  application  of  it. 

Ex  hac  jam  origine  thematis  bn  vel  gratia,  vel  lux 
etiam  nova,  sese  insinuabit  in  loca  bene  multa.  Liquet 
nunc,  verbi  causa,  quantus  sit  nervus  in  formula  71JI 
jrnr  Exod.  xv.  16.  Proprie  lacerli  compacti  et  torosi 
firmitudo  intorta  et  robustior.  *  *  Ad  firmitqtem  com- 
pactam  etiam  respicitur  Esai.  i.  2.  ’jlOOH'l  M^IJ 
vulgo,  Filios  educavi  et  extuli.  Subest  nervosius  quid, 
et  venustius.  In  corpore  humano,  cum  quo  comparator 
populus  Judaicus,  duo  requiruntur,  qua;  illud  perficiant. 
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suisque  numeris  absolvant.  Prima  dos  est,  nervis,  torisque 
validisesse  instructam,  unde  vires  subministrantur.  Altera, 
ut  bene  compactum  et  firmum  corpus,  non  humile  maneat, 
sed  in  altum  consurgat  et  excrescat.  Utrumque  eleganter 
complexus  est  Propheta.  Haec  propria  est  facies  orationis. 
Improprie,  in  isto  corpore  reip.  Judaic®,  illud 
WU  Filios  nervis  compegi  et  corroboravi,  est  opibus 
et  divitiis,  qui  sunt  nervi  rerum,  feci  invalescere  ;  ’POD  1*1 
in  proceram  extnli  staturain,  est  ad  Miyestatis  culmen 
evexi.  Suspicor  subtilius  hoc  discrimen,  quod  natura  lin¬ 
guae  adfert,  etiam  de  industria  captatum  esse  Esai.  xxiii. 

4.  m'riro  ^noon  omro  >n Snj  firmos 

eduxi  juvenes,  non  procerus  educavi  virgines.  Nempe 
laus  juvenum  in  compucto  robore  membrorum ;  quutn 
Virginum  potius  decus  consistat  in  erccta  et  proceriore 
statura.  *  *  *  Hisce  praemunitis,  non  alienum,  nee 
audax  nimis  videbitur,  quod  Jobi  vii.  17,  verba  HD 
O  D'UK  convertere  sustineam,  Quid  est  Mor- 
talis,  0  deus  fortis,  quod  tu  te  implices  cum  eo  ?  ^dd ver¬ 
sus  cum  descendas  in  arena ni,  tanquam  luc tutor,  ct 
gravis  adversarius,  cum  eo  manus  conserens,  digladi- 
ansquef* 

In  the  primitive  significations  of  Hebrew  words,  as 
minutely  extracted  in  this  manner  from  the  arabic  by 
Schultens,  I  confess,  that  there  has  always  appeared  to  me 
more  ingenuity  of  investigation,  than  solidity  of  reason¬ 
ing.  With  respect  to  the  word  in  question  the  idea  of 
magnitude  in  size  or  quantity,  which  had  been  affixed  to 
it  by  preceding  lexicographers,  he  considers  as  a  seconda¬ 
ry  sense  of  it  only,  and  for  its  primary  sense  refers  to 
his  favourite  Arabic,  which  furnishes  him  with  the  idea 
of  implication.  But  he  does  not  mention  the  second  sig¬ 
nification  of  the  word  as  given  in  the  Lexicon  of  Castel- 
lus,  which  is  Liquavit  butyrum,  adipemve.  How  is  the 


*  cxcix,  cci,  ccii,  cciii,  ccv. 
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idea  of  twisting,  as  in  the  case  of  a  rope,  to  be  associated 
with  that  of  melting,  as  in  the  case  of  butter  or  fat? 
Both  are  compatible  enough  with  that  of  magnitude  ;  for 
as  the  act  of  twisting  the  several  parts  of  a  rope  together 
increases  their  bulk  by  combination,  so  also  does  the  act  of 
melting  enable  the  butter  or  fat  to  cover  a  larger  surface. 

I  will  not  however  stop  to  dispute  the  primary  sense  of 
the  w'ord,  having  other  objections  to  his  system. 

I  do  not  understand  upon  what  rational  principle  it  can 
be  maintained,  that  the  same  word  is  always  to  retain  its 
primary  meaning  in  all  the  allied  languages,  into  which  it 
may  be  adopted.  Thus  it  is  admitted,  that  7”tJ  in  Arabic 
signifies  to  twist,  and  also  to  contend.  But  what  does  it 
signify  in  Syriac  and  Ethiopic  ?  In  Syriac,  as  also  in  Tal- 
mudical  Chaldee,  it  signifies  only  to  twist  ;  and  in  Ethio¬ 
pic  it  signifies  only  to  contend  ;  so  that  no  more  than  one 
of  the  twTo  senses  applied  to  it  in  Arabic  is  applicable  to  it 
either  in  Syriac  or  Ethiopic,  and  not  even  that  indifferent¬ 
ly.  But  it  may  be  said,  are  lexicographers  in  Syriac  and 
Ethiopic  to  be  trusted  ?  May  not  upon  a  minute  search 
passages  be  found  in  both  these  languages,  where  both  the 
senses  alluded  to  occur?  It  is  impossible  to  prescribe  li¬ 
mits  to  those,  who  wire-draw  meanings  from  words  for 
the  establishment  of  a  particular  hypothesis  ;  yet  surely 
the  chances  of  their  being  right  are  against  them  when 
they  can  only  obtain  a  colour  for  the  probability  of  their 
interpretation,  perhaps  in  one  only  out  of  a  hundred  in¬ 
stances. 

Now  if  this  argument  has  weight  when  applied  to  the 
use  of  the  wTord  in  Syriac  and  Ethiopic  upon  a  comparison 
with  the  Arabic,  it  has  much  more  weight  when  applied 
to  its  use  in  Hebrew  upon  the  same  comparison.  In  the 
Bible  7"U  occurs  as  a  verb  more  than  a  hundred  times, 
and  as  a  noun  more  than  Jive  hundred  times  ;  yet  is  it  only 
in  one  of  these  numerous  instances,  that  Schultens  labours 
to  fix  upon  the  word  the  signification  of  implicare.  Grant- 
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ing  therefore  that  such  is  its  meaning  in  Arabic,  and  that 
it  is  capable  of  bearing  the. same  meaning  in  the  passage  of 
Job  alluded  to,  can  we  possibly  admit  this  to  be  the  true 
sense  of  it,  when  we  recollect  that  it  is  indisputably  used 
more  than  six  hundred  times  in  a  different  signification  ? 
The  other  passages  of  Scripture,  to  which  he  refers,  are 
so  explained  as  not  to  exclude  the  usual  meaning  of  the 
word,  although  it  is  supposed  to  invest  them  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  recondite  sense,  of  which  the  vulgar  linguist  would 
never  form  the  slightest  suspicion. 

That  languages  derived  from  a  common  source  do  not 
always  use  the  same  word  in  the  same  sense,  is  a  remark 
too  trite  to  require  confirmation.  The  caprice  of  collo¬ 
quial  usage  disdains  the  precision  of  philosophical  uniform¬ 
ity.  Nor  does  the  same  word  in  the  same  language  bear 
in  every  age  the  same  signification.  To  give  an  instance 
in  our  own  language  upon  a  comparison  with  the  German. 
The  word  Knave  in  English  has  now  no  such  meaning  as 
the  annalogous  term  Knahe *  in  German,  in  which  lan¬ 
guage  it  means  a  Boy.  This  however  was  once  its  mean¬ 
ing  also  in  English  ;  but  such  a  sense  of  it  is  become  obso¬ 
lete.  Nay,  words  are  sometimes  found  completely  to 
change  their  meaning.  Thus  when,  the  present  version  of 
the  Bible  was  made,  the  verb  let  signified  to  hinder,  as  2 
Thess.  ii.  7  ;  “he  who  now  letlefh,  will  let,  until  he  be 
taken  out  of  the  way.”  But  at  present  it  is  only  used  in 
the  opposite  sense  of  permitting. 

Another  observation  likewise  may  be  added,  which 
militates  against  the  theory  of  Schultens.  The  nearer  we 
approach  the  fountain  head  of  the  languages  in  question, 
the  greater  I  apprehend  must  be  the  probability  of  our 
discovering  the  primitive  senses  of  words.  But  the  di¬ 
rect  reverse  of  this  takes  place  in  the  theory  before  us, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  word  mere  immediately 

*  Knabe  in  Germany,  answers  to  Knave  in  English,  as  Grabe  answers 
to  Grave. 
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under  investigation.  For  Schultens  himself  admits,  that 
the  derivative,  not  the  primitive,  signification  of  it  al¬ 
most  universally  occurs  in  ancient  Hebrew,  which  has 
ceased  to  be  spoken  for  more  than  two  thousand  years, 
while  its  primitive ,  not  its  derivative,  signification  almost 
as  universally  occurs  in  modern  Arabic. 

But  omitting  all  further  consideration  of  the  refined,  the 
laborious,  and  the  complicated  investigations  of  Schultens, 
I  proceed  to  contemplate  the  general  principles  of  the  posi¬ 
tion,  that  the  knowledge  of  Hebrew  has  been  consider¬ 
ably  extended  by  a  more  comprehensive  and  accurate 
study  in  modern  times  of  what  are  termed  its  kindred  di¬ 
alects.  It  has  been  asserted,  and  certainly  not  without 
strong  presumptive  reasoning,  that  by  these  the  significa¬ 
tions  attributed  to  many  obscure  Hebrew  words  may  be  in¬ 
cidentally  confirmed,  and  sometimes  indeed  new  significa¬ 
tions  discovered,  that  the  defects  of  that  language,  arising 
from  the  paucity  of  its  remains,  and  other  incidental  cau¬ 
ses,  may  be  often  supplied,  and  that  its  analogies  in  ge¬ 
neral  may  be  appropriately  elucidated.  Upon  the  ability 
however  of  thus  supplying  its  defects,  much  has  indeed 
been  written,  but  too  mucii  perhaps  assumed.  It  has  been 
conceived  with  respect  to  single  words,  that  the  etymons 
of  many,  not  otherwise  apparent,  may  in  this  way  be  ef¬ 
fectually  detected  ;  and  not  only  the  primitive  senses  of 
their  respective  roots  be  restored,  but  in  several  instances 
their  derivative  or  secondary,  when  in  direct  opposition  to 
their  primitive  senses,  satisfactorily  investigated  and  that 
the  meanings  of  some,  usually  esteemed  dubious,  may  be 
illustrated,  those  of  others,  which  but  seldom  occur,  be 
detected,  and  those  of  a  few,  which  occur  but  once,  be 
successfully  explored.  Nor  has  the  utility  of  these  cog¬ 
nate  languages  been  supposed  to  consist  in  the  mere  supply 
of  etymological  deficiencies,  but  likewise  of  illuminating 
with  the  blaze  of  day  many  singular  phrases  and  idioms, 
altogether  abhorrent  from  European  usage. 

N  N  2 
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In  this  ingenious  argument  there  seems  to  be  some  theo¬ 
retical  truth  combined  with  much  practical  uncertainty.  If 
however  we  give  it  its  full  weight,  and  admit  the  occa¬ 
sional  felicity  of  its  application,  still  must  we  regard  that 
application  as  a  task  of  no  common  difficulty  and  delicacy. 
The  translator  who  attempts  to  tread  on  this  alluring  ground 
is  under  the  constant  temptation  of  forsaking  every  beaten 
track  and  of  wandering  into  perpetual  intricacies  ;  of  sub¬ 
stituting  philosophical  speculation  for  logical  deduction, 
and  critical  refinement  for  solid  reasoning.  Ever  prying 
after  discoveries,  his  imagination  is  disposed  to  convert 
the  wild  weed  into  a  highly  cultivated  flower,  and  the 
mean  plant  of  daily  occurrence  into  an  exotic  of  inestima¬ 
ble  rarity  ;  and  always  eager  for  novelties,  he  is  usually 
more  intent  upon  displaying  his  own  talent  at  singular  re¬ 
search,  than  upon  explaining  the  word  of  God  with  unaf¬ 
fected  simplicity.  Nor  will  those,  who  are  most  zealous 
to  enrich  Hebrew  with  the  spoils  of  its  kindred  dialects, 
admit,  that  the  enterprize  is  one  of  vulgar  accomplishment ; 
or  that  the  weapon,  to  be  successfully  used  in  this  war  of 
words,  may  be  wielded  by  every  arm. 

To  elucidate  indeed  a  language  of  such  remote  antiquity, 
as  the  Hebrew,  by  others,  of  which,  how  much  soever 
originally  allied  to  it,  we  possess,  at  this  very  distant  period 
of  time,  nothing  like  coeval  remains,  nothing  but  what  in 
point  of  date  is  at  least  posterior  to  it  many  centuries,  must 
always  appear  an  arduous,  and  often  prove  an  abortive, 
undertaking.  The  signification  of  words  in  all  languages 
are  in  a  constant  state  of  fluctuation,  and  are  undergoing 
perpetual  modifications.  Political  changes  in  the  forms 
and  principles  of  governments,  commercial  connexions 
with  foreign  nations,  pursuits  previously  unknown,  the 
introduction  of  novel,  or  the  amelioration  of  ancient, 
codes  of  faith,  the  cultivation  of  literature  and  science,  the 
refinement  of  manners,  and  the  general  improvement  in 
all  the  arts  and  luxuries  of  life,  with  many  similar  causes. 
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combine  not  only  to  render  necessary  the  adoption  of  new 
words,  but  to  impose  other  significations  upon  those  which 
are  already  in  use, and  frequently  produce  a  complete  change 
in  their  forms  and  constructions.  The  primary  imports  of 
many  become  in  time  obsolete,  and  are  superseded  by 
meanings  of  extraneous  origin  and  connexion  ;  some  as¬ 
sume  metaphorical  senses  by  the  most  perplexing  analogies; 
and  others  are  even  perverted  by  the  caprice  of  custom 
into  senses  diametrically  opposite  to  those,  by  which  they 
were  before  distinguished.  Were  we  better  acquainted} 
than  we  are,  with  modern  Greek,  we  might  perhaps  be 
enabled  to  throw  occasional  light  upon  some  obscure  pas¬ 
sages  in  the  Greek  writers  of  antiquity  ;  but  the  attempt 
would  require  no  little  discrimination,  and  would  scarcely 
be  deemed  the  province  of  a  translator,  who  ought  not  to 
transgress  the  bounds  of  sober  criticism  by  wandering  into 
the  wilds  of  abstract  reasoning  and  philosophical  theory. 
Surely  therefore  we  cannot  presume,  that  less  circumspec¬ 
tion,  and  less  control  over  the  blandishments  of  fancy,  are 
requisite  in  translating  the  language  of  the  Bible,  than  in 
translating  that  of  a  mere  classical  author. 

The  difficulties,  which  at  every  turn  surround  the  path 
of  him,  who,  while  engaged  in  the  task  of  translation,  is 
disposed  to  traverse  the  wide  field  of  philosophical  refine¬ 
ment,  and  conjectural  speculation,  are  innumerable.  When 
therefore  we  extol  the  improvement  which  Hebrew  criti¬ 
cism  has  received,  from  a  more  extended  cultivation  of  the 
oriental  languages,  in  modern  times,  we  are  apt  to  forget, 
that  improvement  in  criticism  too  often  brings  with  it  in¬ 
crease  in  perplexity  ;  and  that  if  we  embark  upon  the  ocean 
of  conjecture,  no  little  resolution,  as  well  as  discrimina¬ 
tion,  is  requisite  to  prevent  a  perpetual  deviation  from  our 
track,  under  the  influence  of  respectable  names  and  plausi¬ 
ble  authorities. 

But  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  elucidation  by  the  kin¬ 
dred  languages  appear  still  more  formidable,  when  it  is 
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considered,  that  although  they  are  all  built  upon  the  same 
foundation  as  the  Hebrew,  yet  the  superstructure  of  each 
is  not  only  in  many  instances  differently  arranged,  but 
sometimes  composed  of  very  different  materials.  Schul- 
tens  indeed  contends  that  they  do  not  vary  from  each  other 
more  than  the  Greek  dialects  vary  ;  and  therefore  repre¬ 
sents  them  as  mere  dialects  of  one  and  the  same  common 
language.  Were  we  however  to  admit,  that  this  was  pro¬ 
bably  the  case  when  the  Bible  was  written,  would  it  follow 
that  the  flux  of  time  had  not  considerably  changed  them  ? 
But  in  truth  evidence  remains  on  record  to  prove,  that 
Hebrew,  and  Syriac  at  least  exhibited  radical  differences 
previously  to  the  days  of  Moses.  When  Laban  and  Jacob 
erected  a  pillar  in  witness  of  the  covenant  existing  between 
them,  Jacob  we  are  told  called  it  that  is,  the  heap 

of  testimony,  or  the  testifying  heap  *  Now  the  words 
heap  and  *0*  testimony,  which  constitute  the  denomi¬ 
nation,  are  peculiar  to  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and  are  not 
found  in  Syriac.  Neither  is  this  all  ;  for  we  are  express¬ 
ly  informed  that  Laban  was  a  Syrian,  and  that  he  called 
it  NmirTt^  “Ob  Now  these,  words,  which  convey  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  meaning  as  "1^7,3,  are  altogether  unknown 
in  pure  Hebrew  ;  but  are  of  frequent  recurrence  both  in 
Syriac  and  Chaldee,  and  that  without  the  slightest  altera¬ 
tion  either  of  form  or  of  sense.  The  first  of  the  two  in¬ 
deed,  “O',  is  not  found  in  Arabic  ;  but  the  latter  occurs  in 
that  language  also.  When  I  remark  that  these  words  are 
altogether  unknown  in  pure  Hebrew,  I  mean  only  in  the 
same  senses  as  they  bear  in  Syriac  and  Chaldee  ;  for  “O' 
as  a  verb  occurs  it  is  true  in  Hebrew,  but  with  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  signification,  meaning  to  fear.  .  And  it  is  singular, 
that  “ON,  from  which  it  might  perhaps  be  supposed  that 
“0*  with  a  change  of  the  first  radical  N  into  '  was  derived, 
signifies  indeed  in  Hebrew  to  collect ;  but  that  in  Syriac, 
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Chaldee,  and  Arabic  it  signifies  to  hire ,  as  a  verb,  and  re¬ 
ward  as  a  substantive  ;  meanings  in  no  respect  compatible 
with  the  supposed  derivation.  Upon  the  whole  therefore 
may  we  not  conclude,  that  something  more  than  a  mere 
difference  of  dialect,  that  an  essential  difference  in  the  sig¬ 
nification  of  words,  existed,  not  only  when  the  Bible  was 
composed,  but  at  an  sera  long  anterior  to  that,  in  which 
Moses  lived,  confessedly  the  most  ancient  of  the  sacred 
historians  and  prophets  ? 

But  were  we  even  to  admit  the  validity  of  this  ingenious 
hypothesis  in  all  its  parts,  still  must  no  inconsiderable  dif¬ 
ficulties  oppose  the  practicability  of  its  application.  I  will 
here  briefly  enumerate  the  restrictions  and  rules,  which 
Baver  prescribes  to  the  adventurous  critic,  who  embarks 
on  this  hazardous  voyage  of  philological  discovery.  I. 
Prima  lex  :  Non  ana  solummodo,  sed  omnes  dialecti  orien- 
tales  simul  adhibendae  sunt  in  illustranda  dialeclo  Hebraica, 
quatenus  fieri  poterit.  Under  this  head  he  censures  Schul- 
tens  for  giving  his  sole  attention  to  Arabic,  and  Ludolf  to 
Ethiopic.  II.  Lex  secunda  :  Non  tarn  e  lexicis  quam  e  lec- 
tione  scriptorum  Arabicorum,  Syrorum,  Chaldaicorum, 
&c.  ipsa ,  usum  loquendi  discant,  qui  Hebraicis  inde  lucem 
affundere  cupiunt.  III.  Lex  tertia  :  Accuratam  cogni- 
tionem  mutationum  habeas,  quas  elementa  literarum  pa- 
tiuntur.  IV.  Lexquarta:  Caveant  sibi  a  mere  arbitraria 
pennutationc  et  metathesi  literarum.  V.  Lex  quinta: 
In  usu  dialectorum  modum  non  excedant.  Hoc  autem 
fit,  quando  verbo  Hebraico  centies,  imo  millies  in  cod. 
sacr.  V.  T.  repetito,  quod  certam  et  indubitatam  sig- 
nificationem ,  et  ubivis  quidem,  ubi  recurrit,  eandem 
habet,  aliam  ex  dialect  is  vim  qucerunt  et,  hanc  alienam 
in  locum  illius  receptee  et  vulgaris  substituunt.  VI.  Lex 
sexla  :  Radicibus  non  significationes  aflingant,  quas  non 
per  se,  sed  tantum  in  contexta  oratione  tropice  aut  aliis 
vocibus  conjunctx  habet.  These  maxims  he  exemplifies 
by  various  remarks  upon  writers  of  reputation,  who  ap- 
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pear  to  have  transgressed  against  the  sober  rules  of  criti¬ 
cism  ;  and  concludes  with  the  following  words  :  Et  sic 
innumera  exempla  colligi  possunt,  quae  testantur,  themata 
Arabica  male  intellecta  et  solummodo  e  lexicis  sine  prae- 
vio  examine  corrasa  ad  illustranda  Hebraica  successu  pa- 
rum  felici  adhibita  fuisse.  Itaque  vitio  nemini  vertendum 
est,  qui  optat,  ut  caute  res  tractetur,  eique  non  nisi  viri 
linguarum  orientalium  peritissimi  manum  admoveant.  Si 
his  accedat,  ut  interdum  dormitent ;  quid  demum  tironi- 
bus,  solidiore  cognitione  non  imbutis,  metuendum  est.* 
Too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid  to  these  rules  of  Baver 
by  him,  who  thinks  himself  qualified,  and  feels  suffici¬ 
ently  bold,  to  tread  on  this  fairy  ground. 

But  after  all,  what  has  the  boasted  elucidation  of  Hebrew 
by  its  kindred  dialects  effected  ?  Since  the  time  of  Schul- 
tens  Lexicons  have  been  constructed  upon  the  principles 
proposed  by  him  ;  but  I  do  not  perceive,  what  additions 
they  have  made  to  the  stock  of  our  knowledge  respecting 
the  signif  cations  of  words.  The  only  improvement  at¬ 
tempted  seems  to  consist  in  mere  etymological  investiga¬ 
tions.  We  learn,  for  example,  that  earth  is  derived 
from  a  verb  of  the  same  radicals  in  Arabic,  which  signifies 
to  be  humble,  or  depressed  ;  and  that  0’E£‘  heaven  is  to 
be  referred  to  a  similar  verb  in  Arabic,  signifying  to  be  ex¬ 
alted;  but  no  alteration  whatsoever  is  made  in  the  mean¬ 
ing  itself  of  either  word,  Thus  likewise  Eichorn  in  his 
improved  edition  of  Simon’s  Lexicon  under  the  word  ‘na 
refers  to  the  disquisition  of  Schultens  upon  it  already  quo¬ 
ted,  and  conceives  its  original  sense  to  have  been  contor- 


*  Hcrmcncut.  Sacr.  p.  119 — 155.  1  have  referred  here  and  elsewhere  to  the 
works  of  Baver,  because  from  the  freedom  of  his  opinions  he  cannot  be  suspect¬ 
ed  of  being  too  rigidly  orthodox  either  in  criticism  or  theology.  Some  parts  of 
his  Hermeneutica  Sacra  gave  so  much  offence,  that  he  was  not  permitted  to 
print  it  at  Halle,  in  Saxony.  His  testiraouy  therefore  on  this  account  will  not  be 
oharged  w  ith  partiality  towards  that  side  of  the  question,  which  I  myself  em¬ 
brace. 
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sit,  tortus  et  implicatus  est  ex  multis  faniculis  in  den - 
siorem  funem  ;  but  he  makes  no  alteration  of  any  kind  in 
its  usual  Hebrew  signification.  Indeed  the  whole  system, 
of  which  we  have  heard  so  much,  and  to  which  some  are 
disposed  to  give  credit  for  more  than  they  have  heard, 
seems  rather  calculated  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  criticism, 
than  to  convey  useful  and  solid  information. 

Nor  were  the  pretensions  of  his  philological  speculation, 
and  its  probable  effects,  greater  than  they  appear  to  be, 
would  it  become  the  translator  of  an  inspired  book,  in  a 
version  appropriated  to  public  instruction,  to  be  led  astray 
from  the  direct  path  of  sober  exposition  by  ingenious  con-i 
ceits  and  theoretical  novelties.  The  ardent  eye  of  him, 
who  recommends  a  new  hypothesis  in  criticism  or  in  si¬ 
lence,  is  always  fixed  upon  its  ideal  importance  ;  but  time 
alone  is  the  test  of  truth.  A  translator  therefore  would  be 
highly  culpable,  who  suffered  himself  to  wander  from  the 
established  principles  of  legitimate  translation,  in  order 
to  display  his  own  talent  at  conjectural  interpretation,  and 
to  try  experiments  with  the  word  of  God. 


CHAP.  vnr. 


Recapitulation.  Conclusion.  English  Established  Version 
translated  from,  the  Hebrew.  Style  of  it  admired.  Obso¬ 
lete  expressions.  Defects  of  it  counterbalanced  by  its  many 
Excellencies.  Not  likely  to  be  superseded  by  a  better. 

If  we  take  then  a  review  of  the  arguments  adduced  by 
those,  who  have  contended  for  the  necessity  of  a  new 
translation,  the  solitary  arguments,  if  arguments  they  can 
be  called,  of  Mr.  Bellamy  alone  excepted,  they  will  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  grounded  upon  the  presumptions,  that  the  He¬ 
brew  text,  from  which  our  present  translation  was  made, 
was  a  corrupted  one  ;  that  it  has  however  since  received 
many  great  and  important  emendations  ;  that  the  transla¬ 
tors  themselves  from  a  defect  in  the  literature  of  their  day 
possessed  not  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  lan¬ 
guage;  and  that  Hebrew  erudition  has  in  modern  times 
been  caried  to  an  unparalleled  extent  by  a  deep  and  accu¬ 
rate  investigation  of  certain  principles,  which  Hebrew  pos¬ 
sesses  in  common  with  other  Oriental  languages. 

In  opposition  to  the  first  and  second  points  presumed  I 
have  endeavoured  to  prove  in  detail,  that  the  reverse  is  the 
fact ;  that  the  received  Hebrew  text  is  not  only  the  most 
perfect,  but  the  only  one,  upon  which  any  reliance  can  be 
placed  in  existence  ;  and  that  the  emendations,  which  have 
been  proposed,  have  tended  not  to  purify,  but  to  corrupt 
it.  I  have  likewise  pointed  out  the  indisputable  antiquity 
of  this  text,  originally  grounded  upon  the  traditional  read¬ 
ings  of  the  Jewish  synagogue  ;  and  insisted,  that  to  depart 
from  this  altogether  is  to  involve  the  sacred  writings  in 
chaotic  darkness.  At  the  same  time  however  I  have  ad¬ 
mitted,  that  inaccuracies,  although  of  trivial  importance, 
may  have  crept  into  it  ;  and  that  if  it  were  possible  it 
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would  be  highly  desirable  to  remove  them  ;  but  that  they 
have  never  yet  been  satisfactorily  pointed  out ;  and  that 
no  effectual  attempt  has  been  made  by  an  appropriate  clas¬ 
sification  of  manuscripts,  and  a  complete  collation  of  ver¬ 
sions,  or  by  other  means,  even  to  detect,  much  less  to 
to  amend,  them.  Under  such  circumstances  then  I  cannot 
but  maintain,  that  to  talk  of  a  new  translation  from  an  im¬ 
proved  Hebrew  text  argues  a  blind  temerity,  bordering 
upon  the  extreme  of  folly.  I  am  disposed  to  give  full  scope 
to  every  display  of  critical  investigation  ;  but  I  cannot 
admit,  that  a  public  version  of  Scriptures  should  be  cast 
in  a  mould  accomodated  to  individual  fancy  and  conceit.  • 
We  know  what  the  labours  of  Mill,  Wetstejn,  and  Gries- 
bach,  have  affected  in  advancing  the  criticism  of  the  New 
Testament;  and  that  Griesbach  particularly  spent  the 
greatest  part  of  his  life  in  the  classifications  of  MSS.,  and  in 
minutely  ascertaining  the  value  of  their  respective  readings 
upon  the  most  rigid  principles.  We  also  know,  that  the 
result  of  his  labours  has  been  made  public  ;  and  that  what 
he  considered  as  an  improved  text  has  appeared  under  the 
form  of  a  new  and  distinct  edition  of  it.  But  were  an¬ 
other  version  of  the  New  Testament  to  be  prepared  for  pub¬ 
lic  use,  which  would  be  the  text  translated  ?  The  received 
text  or  that  of  Griesbach  ?  I  think  without  much  hesitation 
we  may  affirm,  that  it  would  be  the  former  :  for  surely 
prudence  and  propriety  would  point  out,  that  a  text  so 
lohg  established,  and  to  which  other  translations  are  ac¬ 
commodated,  would  in  such  a  case  be  preferred  to  one, 
how  ingeniously  soever  constructed,  the  authority  of  which 
must  depend  upon  the. critical  judgment  of  a  single  indivi¬ 
dual.  , 

If  then  after  so  much  has  been  done  to  improve  the  re¬ 
ceived  text  of  the  New  Testament,  we  should  still  con¬ 
ceive  ourselves  acting  unwisely  if  we  departed  from  it, 
supposing  that  another  public  translation  was  deemed  ad- 
viseable,  is  it  possible,  that,  embarked  in  a  similar  under- 
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taking,  we  could  think  ourselves  at  liberty  to  depart  from 
the  received  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  which  nothing  effectual  or  satisfactory  has  ever 
been  done,  or  even  attempted  ? 

Such  then  is  the  outline  of  the  reasoning  which  I  have 
adopted  in  confutation  of  the  two  leading  points  presumed 
on  the  other  side.  I  shall  now  shortly  allude  to  the  no¬ 
tice  which  I  have  taken  of  the  two  latter ;  but  indeed 
these,  correctly  speaking,  are  only  one  ;  for  if  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  Hebrew  has  been  considerably  augmented  in  mo¬ 
dern  times  by  a  more  extended  cultivation  of  Oriental  lit¬ 
erature  in  general,  it  must  follow,  that  the  knowledge 
which  was  possessed  by  preceding  translators  was  at  best 
but  defective. 

My  object  however  here  has  principally  been  to  demon¬ 
strate,  that  if  much  has  been  attempted  in  theory,  little  has 
been  really  effected  in  practice ;  I  mean,  that  the  collateral 
elucidation  of  the  Hebrew  language  by  a  comparison  with 
others  of  a  similar  origin  has  produced  little  or  no  impor¬ 
tant  practical  results.  Frt>m  the  constant  flux  in  the  sig¬ 
nification  of  all  words  in  all  languages  it  must  prove  a  task 
of  no  common  difficulty  to  distinguish  between  their  prima¬ 
ry  and  secondary  significations  ;  to  trace  up  their  ever 
varying  meanings  to  their  sources  ;  and  to  determine,  with 
any  tolearble  degree  of  certainty,  from  what  precise  foun¬ 
tain  this  or  that  particular  signification  originally  sprung, 
as  well  as  how  far  it  continued  its  course  in  one,  or  sud¬ 
denly  ceased  to  flow  in  another,  kirrdred  language.  Nor 
does  it  appear,  I  have  remarked,  in  the  least  probable  that 
the  primary  senses  of  the  same  words  should  be  their 
most  frequent  senses  in  modern  Arabic ,  while  their  se¬ 
condary  are  their  most  frequent  in  ancient  Hebrew. 

But  in  truth  the  whole  hypothesis  seems  more  adapted 
to  illustrate  the  philosophy  of  the  Hebrew  language,  if 
philosophical  we  suppose  its  construction  to  be,  than  to 
pursue  the  capricious  deviations  of  colloquial  usage  and 
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expression.  And  as  I  cannot  perceive,  that  the  best  Lexi¬ 
cons  of  our  own  days,  etymological  refinements  alone  ac¬ 
cepted,  differ  in  their  exposition  of  words  from  the  best 
Lexicons  in  the  days  of  our  forefathers,  I  do  not  see  in 
what  respect  our  practical  knowledge  of  the  language  ex¬ 
ceeds  theirs.  Neither  indeed  can  I  admit,  if  our  lexicogra¬ 
phers,  entangled  in  the  web  of  critical  theory,  even  proceed¬ 
ed  to  change  the  established  meanings  of  words  in  He¬ 
brew,  because  those  words  have  such  meanings  in  one  of 
the  sister  dialects,  that  a  translator  would  be  excusable, 
who  should  be  seduced  by  their  example  from  the  plain 
and  direct  path  of  approved  interpretation. 

The  principal  arguments,  which  I  have  controverted, 
and  those,  which  I  have  advanced  in  refutation  of  them, 
are  applicable-to  all  translations  ;  but  in  conclusion  I  shall 
now  advert  to  the  peculiarities  of  our  own.  This  how¬ 
ever  will  require  no  long  or  formal  discussion  ;  as  its 
merits  in  point  of  composition  have  been  sufficiently  ex¬ 
tolled  on  the  other  side  ;  extolled  by  every  advocate  for 
a  new  version,  who  has  been  distinguished,  as  well  by 
taste,  as  by  talents  and  erudition. 

That  it  is  a  translation  from  the  Hebrew  alone,  and  also 
as  correct  a  one,  as  the  alleged  deficiency  of  the  times  in 
Oriental  literature  would  permit,  has  been  universally  ac¬ 
knowledged  ;  except  indeed  by  a  single  eccentric  author 
of  the  present  day,  whose  vain  and  wandering  intellect 
seems  to  be  in  a  constant  aphelion,  enlightened  possibly 
by  a  solar  influence,  unknown  to  all  preceding  translators, 
but  certainly  not  by  the  critical  luminary  of  any  visible 
system.  The  very  circumstance,  which  he  imputes  to  our 
translators  as  a  dereliction  of  their  professed  object  to 
translate  from  the  Hebrew  only,  viz.  that  they  appear  oc¬ 
casionally  to  have  consulted  the  various  versions  of  ancient 
and  modern  times,  instead  of  detracting,  as  he  conceives, 
from  their  characters  and  talents,  adds  lustre  to  both.  For 
uninfluenced  by  the  childish  vanity  of  imagining,  that  no 
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translators  of  any  period  possessed  a  correct  knowledge  of 
the  Hebrew  language,  except  themselves,  and  anxious  not 
to  misapprehend,  where  misapprehension  might  be  impor¬ 
tant,  they  duly  examined,  and  scrupulously  weighed,  the 
treasures  of  combined  wisdom,  with  which  the  labours  of 
their  predecessors  in  the  same  undertaking  had  furnished 
them.  They  translated  from  the  Hebrew',  like  tnost  of 
those  who  had  gone  before  them  ;  and  were  only  guilty 
of  thinking  it  possible,  that  the  wise  and  good  of  former 
times  might  have  had  some  little  knowledge  of  the  lan¬ 
guage,  which  they  undertook  to  translate. 

In  point  of  expression  our  authorized  version  has  receiv¬ 
ed  the  most  marked  testimonies  of  approbation  from  the 
very  writers,  who  were  desirous  of  some  new  translation 
to  supersede  it.  Its  style,  says  Bishop  Lowth,  “is  not 
only  excellent  in  itself,  but  has  taken  possession  of  our  ear, 
and  of  our  taste.”  Dr.  White  remarks,  that  “general 
fidelity  to  its  original  is  hardly  more  its  characteristic  than 
sublimity  itself ;  ”  that  “  the  English  language  acquired 
new  dignity  by  it  that  “  it  is  still  considered  as  the 
standard  of  our  tongue  and  that  it  possesses  “  a  style 
consecrated  not  more  by  custom,  than  by  its  own  native 
propriety.”*  Ought  not  the  judgment  of  writers  like  these 
to  outweigh  on  this  point  that  of  those  wild  projectors, 
who  with  all  the  tinsel  of  modern  diction,  are  desirous  of 
embellishing  its  phraseology,  and  of  adding,  what  they 
conceiv'e  to  be,  brilliancy  to  its  periods? 

But  it  h^s  been  said,  that  it  retains  many  obsolete,  and 
some  indelicate,  expressions.  To  remove  these,  however, 
I  should  scarcely  conceive  thei  appointment  of  a  formal 
committee  of  critics  and  divines  by  public  authority  to  be 
requisite  ;  of  if  requisite,  certainly  not  the  appointment  of 
a  committee,  invested  with  unlimited  powers  of  emenda¬ 
tion  beyond  the  specific  object  in  view.  Indeed  several 
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antiquatad  modes  of  expression  as  moe  for  more ,  sith  for 
since,  &c.,  have  already  been  corrected  in  our  printed  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Bible  without  any  authority  whatsoever  ;  sole¬ 
ly  under  the  influence  of  what  at  the  time  predominated 
as  the  customary  usage  of  the  English  language.  Pilking- 
ton  has  given  a  list  of  such  obsolete  terms,*  some  of  which, 
for  the  reason,  I  presume,  above  given,  have  been  since 
altered  ;  I  nevertheless  cannot  agree  with  him  in  thinking, 
that  the  “  uncouth  and  obsolete  words”  of  the  present  ver¬ 
sion,  were  they  far  more  numerous  than  they  appear  to  be, 
imperiouslypoint  out  the  expediency  of  a  new  one,  in  order 
to  give  Scripture  the  advantage  of  what  is  stated  to  be  im¬ 
provements  in  our  language,  and  to  sooth  the  disgusted  ear 
of  modern  delicacy.  He  observes  ;  “  The  uncouth  and 
obsolete  words  and  expressions,  that  are  met  with  in  the 
English  version  of  the  Bibla,  are  generally  intelligible, 
and  convey  the  ideas  the  writer  had  in  view  but  as  our 
language  is  very  much  improved  inpoliteness  and  correct¬ 
ness  since  that  version  was  made,  it  may  properly  be 
wished,  that  the  Scrptures  might  receive  every  advantage, 
which  the  improved  state  of  our  langaage  can  give  them ; 
especially  as  the  delicacy  of  some  people’s  ears  is  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  disgusted  with  every  uncouth  sound. t 

Against  a  conformity  with  modern  orthography  and 
mere  verbal  expression  who  could  object  ?  But  against 
the  propriety  and  expediency  of  a  new  translation  for  the 
reasons  assigned  by  Pilkington  I  utterly  protest. 

Upon  the  whole  then  I  contend,  that,  whatsoever  may 
be  the  defects  of  the  preSent  version,  they  are  in  them¬ 
selves  unimportant?  and  that  no  sufficient  cause  has 
been  made  out  to  warrant  the  attempt  at  a  new  version, 
under  the  sanction  of  authority,  on  their  account  alone. 
Had  a  new  version  been  undertaken,  at  the  time  it  was 
proposed,  I  am  persuaded,  that  another  would  have  beer. 


*  Remarks,  p.  115. 
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by  this  time  again  necessary,  upon  principles  of  a  more 
rigid  and  chastised  interpretation ;  and  should  a  new  one 
be  even  now  attempted,  I  am  convinced  that  it  would  not 
exceed  in  point  of  general  accuracy  and  fidelity  that  which 
has  been  already  executed.  Were  a  greater  elegance  of 
composition,  and  superior  degree  of  philological  refine¬ 
ment  attainable,  to  gratify  the  ear  of  modern  taste,  and  to 
correspond  with  the  supposed  improvements  of  modern 
criticism,  it  may  well  be  doubted,  whether  these  improve¬ 
ments,  if  improvements  they  could  be  justly  called,  would 
not  prove  more  injurious  than  beneficial  to  the  cause,  which 
they  were  intended  to  promote.  The  language  of  our  pre¬ 
sent  version  has  the  full  tide  of  popular  opinion  strongly 
in  its  favour  ;  it  exhibits  a  style  appropriately  biblical,  and 
is  distinguished  by  a  general  simplicity  of  expression, 
which  the  most  uncultivated  mind  may  comprehend,  and 
the  most  cultivated  admire.  It  is  a  translation  in  possession 
of  characteristical  merits,  which  might  be  extinguished, 
but  cannot  be  augmented,  by  principles  of  transitory  taste 
and  emphemeral  criticism  ;  a  translation  which  with  all  its 
imperfections  in  whatsoever  part  of  Scripture  the  compari¬ 
son  be  made,  is  superior  to  every  other  in  our  own,  and 
inferior  to  none  in  any  foreign,  language. 
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PREFACE. 


From  causes  too  unimportant  for  public  enumeration,  it 
happened,  that  the  Author  of  the  following  pages  possess¬ 
ed  neither  time  nor  inclination  minutely  to  discuss  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  that  Version,  which  is  the  object  of 
his  present  strictures,  at  its  first  appearance.  Indeed  he 
neglected  the  examination  of  it  altogether  till  very  lately, 
when  his  attention  was  irresistibly  attracted  to  it  by  the 
Remarks  of  Mr.  Nares,  ably  exposing,  particularly  upon 
doctrinal  topics,  many  of  its  perverse  inaccuracies  and  fal¬ 
lacious  deductions.  The  scope  of  these  Remarks  appear¬ 
ed,  it  is  true,  sufficiently  comprehensive.  Still  however, 
he  conceived,  that  certainly  misrepresentations  of  no  in¬ 
considerable  moment  required  a  more  full  and  distinct,  as 
well  as  different,  refutation  ;  and  such  a  one  has  he  now 
attempted.  It  will  be  seen,  that  with  the  theological  argu¬ 
ment  of  the  New  Version  he  has  interfered  as  little  as  pos¬ 
sible,  the  specific  object  in  his  view  being  wholly  critical. 
Not  indeed  that  he  has  combated  every  erroneous  position 
or  incorrect  conclusion  which  might  have  been  fairly  op¬ 
posed  ;  but  he  has  contented  himself  with  selecting  a  few 
of  those  which  are  most  prominent  and  least  venial. 

He  does  not  apologize  for  differing  upon  points  of  criti¬ 
cism,  either  from  the  Heterodox,  or  from  the  Orthodox. 
A  critic  is  of  no  party  ;  but,  solely  attached  to  philologi¬ 
cal  truth,  censures  without  reserve  obliquities  of  judgment 
wheresoever  he  detects  them,  whether  ushered  into  notice 
by  Trinitarians  of  rank  and  character,  or  turned  loose  upon 
the  world  by  an  anonymous  committee  of  obscure  Unita¬ 
rians. 
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CHAP.  I. 

Introductory  Remarks. 

When  a  work  appears  under  the  singular  title  of  “  The 
New  Testament  in  an  improved  Version,  upon  the  basis 
of  Archbishop  Newcome’s  new  Translation,  with  a  cor¬ 
rected  Text,  and  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory,  publish¬ 
ed  by  a  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge  and 
the  practice  of  Virtue,  by  the  distribution  of  Books  it 
seems  natural  to  enquire  into  the  religious  persuasion  of 
the  authors.  This  indeed  is  not  explicitly  avowed  either 
in  the  Title  Page  or  the  Introduction  ;  but  the  transla¬ 
tion  itself  in  every  part,  and  the  uniform  tenor  of  the 
notes,  sufficiently  display  it.  The  improved  Version  is 
nothing  more  than  a  new  version  so  improved  as  to  be  ren¬ 
dered  conformable  with  the  tenets  of  Unitarianism.  In 
proof  of  this  assertion,  4  is  unnecessary  to  quote  more 
than  the  following  passage,  from  the  comment  on  1  John, 
i.  1.  “It  is  to  the  unwearied  and  successful  labours  of  this 
pious  and  learned  person,  (the  venerable  Theophilus  Lind- 
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say,)  whose  life  and  doctrine  have  exhibited  the  most  per- 
feet  model  in  modern  times  of  the  purity  and  simplicity  of 
apostolical  Christianity,  in  conjunction  with  those  of  his 
able  coadjutor,  Jebb,  Priestly,  Wakefield,  and  others,  that 
the  Christian  world  is  indebted  for  that  clear  and  discrimi¬ 
nating  light,  which  has  of  late  years  been  diffused  over 
the  obscurities  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  which  promis¬ 
es,  at  no  very  distant  period,  to  purify  the.  Christian  reli¬ 
gion  from  those  numerous  and  enormous  corruptions, 
which  have  so  ’ong  disfigured  its  doctrines,  and  imped¬ 
ed  its  progress.”  Hence  the  nature  of  that  elucidation, 
which  is  diffused  over  the  obscurities  of  Scripture  in  this 
version  may  be  distinctly  perei  ved. 

Nor  will  the  Unitarians,  I  presume  disown  the  produc¬ 
tion  ;  and  if  in  their  justification  they  simply  allege  the 
propriety  of  their  possessing  a  translation  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament,  more  consonant,  in  their  own  judgment,  with  the 
sense  of  Scripture  than  that  of  the  Establishment,  they  cer¬ 
tainly  advance  a  position  which  few  will  be  disposed  to  con¬ 
trovert.  But  is  it  quite  consistent  with  that  open  and  manly 
conduct,  upon  which  they  peculiarly  pride  themselves,  to 
sink  their  characteristical  denomination,  and  simply  to 
describe  themselves  as  “a  Society  for  the  promtion  of  Chris- 
ian  knowledge  and  the  practice  of  virtue  by  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  books  ;  who,  in  order  “  to  supply  the  English 
reader  with  a  more  correct  text  of  the  New  Testament  than 
has  yet  appeared,”*  had  fixed  its  choice  and  founded  its 
improvement  “upon  the  excellent  translation  of  the  late 
most  reverend  Dr.  William  Newcome,  Archbishop  of  Ar¬ 
magh,  and  primate  of  all  Irelend,  a  worthy  successor  of  the 
venerable  and  learned  Archbishop  Usher  ;”t  to  enter  the 
combat  in  disguise,  and  advance  to  the  attack  in  an  arch- 
iepiscopal  coat  of  mail  ?  And  is  it  true  to  the  extent  appa¬ 
rently  professed  both  in  the  Title  Page  and  Introduction, 


*  Introduction,  p.  5. 
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that  Archbishop  Newcome’s  version  really  forms  the 
groundwork  of  this  ?  The  translators  indeed  say,  that  they 
have  assumed  it  as  a  principle  not  to  deviate  from  the  Arch¬ 
bishop’s  version  “  but  where  it  appeared  to  be  necessary  to 
the  correction  of  error  or  inaccuracy  in  the  text,  the  lan¬ 
guage,  the  construction,  or  the  sense.”*  But  instances  of 
such  an  exception  unfortunately  so  often  occur,  that  there 
is  scarcely  a  single  page  without  one  or  more,  and  not 
many  without  numerous  deviations  from  it.  Nor  are  these 
deviations  simply  confined  to  mere  verbal  errors  or  inaccu 
racies,  but  extend  to  the  most  important  doctrines,  so  as 
uniformly  to  divest  the  Archbishop’s  translation  of  every 
expression  hostile  to  the  Unitarian  Creed  ;  deviations, 
which  could  not  have  incidentally  taken  place,  but  must 
have  been  originally  projected.  For  we  are  expressly  told, 
that  the  design  of  the  Translators,  as  well  as  of  the  So¬ 
ciety,  was,  to  supply  the  English  reader  with  a  more  cor¬ 
rect  text  of  the  New  Testament  than  has  yet  appeared  :  as 
also,  by  divesting  the  sacred  volume  of  the  technical 
phrases  of  a  systematic  theology  which  has  no  foundation 
in  the  scriptures  themselves,  to  render  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  more  generally  intelligible,  or  at  least  to  preclude 
many  sources  of  error  :  and  by  the  assistance  of  the  notes, 
to  enable  th e  judicious  and  attentive  reader  to  understand 
Scripture  phraseology,  and  to  form  a  just  idea  of  true  and 
uncorrupted Christianity. What  Unitarians  mean, when 
they  allude  to  a  systematic  theology ,  which  has  no  foun¬ 
dation  in  the  Scriptures  and  also  to  true  and  uncorrupt¬ 
ed  Christianity ,  no  man  can  for  a  moment  doubt,  who 
has  but  slightly  glanced  his  eye  upon  any  of  their  avowed 
publications.  Instead  therefore  of  being  that  which  at  first 
view  it  may  appear  to  the  general  reader,  a  Version  under¬ 
taken  from  no  party  motives,  and  conducted  upon  no  party 
principles,  the  very  reverse  seems  to  be  the  fact. 


Introduction,  p.  4. 
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The  test  from  which  this  translation  is  professedly  made, 
is  the  amended  one  of  Griesbach  :  a  text  which  is  too 
well  known,  and  too  highly  respected,  to  require  more 
than  a  simple  notice  of  its  excellency,  and  the  superior 
correctness  of  which  is  universally  acknowledged.  But 
why  in  an  English  translation  so  long  a  history  is  given  of 
the  received  Greek  text,  and  its  critical  improvements,  of 
Greek  manuscripts,  and  of  the  different  editions  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  it  seems  difficult,  to  conjecture.  Could  it  pos¬ 
sibly  be  to  take  the  chance  of  impressing  an  idea,  that  the 
established  translation,  which  confessedly  follows  the  re¬ 
ceived  text,  is  too  corrupt  to  be  used  as  a  rule  of  faith  ? 
This  however  it  would  be  more  easy  to  insinuate  than  to 
prove. 

Among  the  various  modes  which  have  been  adopted  for 
the  improvement  of  the  received  text,  attempts,  it  is  ob¬ 
served,  have  been  made  to  correct  it  by  critical  conjec¬ 
ture.  Upon  this  subject  the  following  remarks  occur  ; 
“This  is  a  remedy  which  ought  never  to  be  applied  but 
with  the  utmost  caution,  especially  as  we  are  furnished 
with  so  many  helps  for  correcting  the  tsxt  from  manuscripts, 
versions,  and  ecclesiastical  writers.  This  caution  is 
doubly  necessary  when  the  proposed  emendation  affects  a 
text  which  is  of  great  importance  in  theological  contro¬ 
versy ,  as  the  judgment  of  the  critic  will  naturally  be 
biassed  in  favour  of  his  own  opinions.  It  ought  perhaps  to 
be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  received  text  is  in  no 
case  to  be  altered  by  critical  or  at  least  by  theological  con¬ 
jecture,  how  ingenious  and  plausible  soever.”  So  far  the 
reasoning  is  correct,  and  perfectly  conformable  with  the 
established  maxims  of  the  most  eminent  critics  :  but  what 
follows?  “Nevertheless  (itisadded)  there  is  no  reason  why 
critical  conjectures  should  be  entirely  excluded  from  tbe 
New  Testament,  any  more  than  from  the  works  of  any 
other  ancient  Author  ;  and  some  very  plausible  conjec¬ 
tures  of  no  inconsiderable  importance  have  been  suggested 
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by  men  of  great  learning  and  sagacity,  which,  to  say  the 
least,  merit  very  attentive  consideration.  See  particularly 
John  i.  1.  vi.  4,  and  Romans  ix.  5.”*  and  a  reference  is 
made  to  Marsh’s  Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  c.  10.  Here  is  a  mani¬ 
fest  qualification  of  the  preceeding  remark.  Whatsoever 
ambiguity  then  may  be  supposed  to  exist  in  the  idea  of  a 
general  rule  which  is  universal  in  its  application,  it  is 
certain  that  the  Authors  of  the  New  Version  only  mean, 
by  so  expressing  themselves,  a  rule  which  is  in  most  cases 
to  be  observed,  but  which  may  in  some  be  violated  ;  and,  by 
way  of  distinctly  pointing  out  the  nature  of  their  exception, 
they  refer  to  John  i.  1.  vi.4,  and  Romans  ix.  5.  The  second 
reference  indeed  is  not  very  important  ;  but  the  first  and 
third  relate  to  theological  conjectures,  inimical  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Christ’s  Divinity.  The  first  consists  in  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  ®sx  for  ©s os  in  the  clause  xai  ©sos  v)v  6  Aoyotf,  and 
the  second  in  reading  wv  6  for  o  wv  in  the  passage  6  wv  ssti 
iravTwv  ©sos,  so  as  by  this  transposition  to  render  its  sense, 
“  of  whom  was  God,  who  is  over  all  necessarily 
precluding  the  interpretation  usually  affixed  to  these  words. 
What  then  is  their  distinction  ?  The  general  rule,  which 
in  no  case  admits  theological  conjecture,  how  ingeniously 
and  plausible  soever  it  be,  ought  not,  it  seems,  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  any  unauthorized  emendations  of  the  sacred 
text  fvaourable  to  the  Unitarian  hypothesis  :  but  do  they 
mean  to  extend  the  same  indulgent  exception  to  Trinita¬ 
rian  criticism  ?  Or  do  they  conceive,  that  it  is  only  the 
judgment  of  the  Trinitarian  critic  which  is  likely  to  be 
biassed  by  individual  opinion? 

But,  in  corroboration  of  what  they  advance,  they  refer  the 
reader  to  Marsh’s  Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  c*  x.  In  this  chapter, 
which  is  entitled  “Conjectural  Emendations  of  the  Greek 
Testament.”  and  upon  which  their  whole  reasoning,  one 
might  suppose,  was  founded,  it  is  singular  that  Michaelis 
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reprobates,  in  the  strongest  terms,  all  theological  conjec¬ 
ture  whatsoever,  and  that  for  this  obvious  reason  :  because 
“a  Theologian  whose  business  it  is  to  form  his  whole  system 
of  faith  and  manners  from  the  Bible,  cannot  with  propriety 
assume  previously  any  system  of  theology,  by  which  he 
may  regulate  the  sacred  text  ;  but  must  adopt  that  text 
which  is  confirmed  by  original  documents,  and  thence  de¬ 
duce  his  theological  system.*  Nor  is  this  all.  In  direct 
opposition  to  the  sentiments  of  those  who  quote  him,  and 
in  the  beginning  of  that  very  chapter  to  which  they  refer, 
he  thus  unequivocally  expresses  himself :  “  It  must  be 
evident  to  every  man,  that  the  New  Testament  would  be 
a  very  uncertain  rule  of  life  and  manners,  and  indeed 

WHOLLY  UNFIT  TO  BE  USED  AS  A  STANDARD  OF  RELIGION, 

if  it  were  allowable,  as  in  the  practice  oj  several  Soci- 
nians,  to  apply  critical  conjecture  in  order  to  establish  the 
tenets  of  our  own  party.  For  instance  ;  if,  in  order  to 
free  ourselves  from  a  superstitious  doctrine,  on  the  suppo¬ 
sition  that  the  divinity  of  Christ  is  ungrounded,  we  were 
at  liberty  to  change,  without  any  authority,  ©Jog  *]v  5  Aoyog, 
John  i.  1,  into  Sjs  tjv  o  Aoyog,  and  6  uv  sin  rravrwv  ©sog,  Rom. 
ix.  5,  into  wv  6  son  ‘iravruv  ©sos,  the  Bible  would  become  so 
very  uncertain,  that  every  man  might  believe  or  disbe¬ 
lieve,  as  best  suited  his  own  principles.’*! 

Could  these  writers  have  possibly  read  the  preceding 
passage  when  they  made  their  appeal  to  the  authority  of 
Michaelis  ?  If  they  had,  they  must  surely  have  perceived 
that  Michaelis  is  directly  against  the  n  ;  and  that  the  very 
conjectural  emendations,  originally  proposed  by  the  Soci- 
nian  theorists  Crell  and  Schlichting,  which  they  particu¬ 
larly  notice  as  suggested  by  men  of  great  learning  and 
sagacity,  and  as  meriting ,  to  say  the  least,  very  atten¬ 
tive  consideration,  he  directly  censures  in  the  most  point¬ 
ed  terms,  and  expressly  brings  forward  to  illustrate  the 
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position,  that  theological  conjecture  is  never  admissible. 
If,  conscious  of  opposing  an  established  maxim,  which 
ought  in  no  instance  to  be  violated,  they  wished  to  shelter 
themselves  from  the  storm  of  critical  reproof,  the  gabardine 
of  Michaelis  was  most  unfortunately  selected  indeed  as  a 
place  of  refuge. 

To  the  passage  which  I  have  just  quoted,  from  the  first 
section  of  the  chapter  referred  to,  I  will  add  one  or  two  more 
from  the  last  section  of  the  same  chapter,  in  order  to  place 
the  opinion  of  Michaelis  in  a  still  clearer  point  of  view. 
“The  only  plausible  argument  which  an  advocate  for  theo¬ 
logical  conjecture  might  use,  not  so  much  indeed  to  con¬ 
vince  himself  of  the  justice  of  his  cause,  as  to  perplex 
his  opponents,  is  the  following;  namely,  that  the  New 
Testament  has  been  so  corrupted  by  the  ruling  party, 
which  calls  itself  Orthodox,  that  the  genuine  doctrine  of 
Christ  and  his  Apostles  is  no  longer  to  be  found  in  it.  But 
there  is  not  the  least  room  for  a  suspicion  of  this  kind,  as 
we  have  so  great  a  number  of  manuscripts,  versions,  and 
ecclesiastical  writings,  in  which  the  New  Testament  is  quot¬ 
ed,  of  every  age  and  every  country.”*  And  in  proof  of 
his  assertion,  among  other  things,  he  remarks,  that  “  the 
passages  which  afforded  the  most  perplexity  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  ruling  Church  are  still  extant  in  manuscripts, 
versions,  and  editions  of  the  New  Testament  ;  whereas 
the  spurious  passage,  1.  John  v.  7.  though  the  Orthodox 
seem  to  think  it  of  the  most  importance,  has  never  had 
the  good  fortune  to  find  admittance  into  any  Greek  manu¬ 
script,  or  ancient  version.”  If  the  compilers  of  this  Intro¬ 
duction,  who  not  only  in  the  instance  before  me,  but  in 
almost  every  page,  refer  to  the  writings  of  Michaelis,  will 
not  admit  the  validity  of  the  argument  in  the  preceding 
extracts,  they  may  perhaps  feel  the  force  of  the  following 
powerful  appeal  to  Unitarian  consistency  :  “  As  critical 


*  Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  p.  418. 
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conjectures,”  observes  the  same  author,  have  been  princi¬ 
pally  made  by  those,  who,  in  the  language  of  the  Church, 
are  termed  Heretics,  I  will  invent  one  or  two  examples  of 
the  same  kind  in  the  name  of  the  Orthodox,  and  ask  those 
of  the  opposite  party,  whether  they  would  admit  them  as 
lawful  conjectures.  For  instance,  suppose  I  should  alter  on 
o  nocrrjp  fxs  fxsi^wv  (xs  sgi,  John  xiv.  18.  to  on  o  -iranip  fxii  s? i,  or 
in  o  Ilotrrip  fxs  ^wv  /xsv  sgtv,  in  order  to  be  freed  from  a  text  that 
implies  an  inequality  between  the  Father  and  the  Son  :  or  if 
I  should  read  1  John  v.  20.  in  the  following  manner,  xros 
i  uios  ssiv  6  «A»)5ivos,  Qsog,  in  order  to  show  more  distinctly 
the  divinity  of  Christ;  I  think  the  Heterodox  would  ex¬ 
claim,  He  is  either  extremely  ignorant ,  or,  by  having 
recourse  to  such  miserable  artifices,  acknowledges  the. 
badness  of  his  cause.  But  the  Heterodox,  as  well  as  the 
Orthodox,  must  appear  before  the  impartial  tribunal  of  cri¬ 
ticism,  where  there  is  no  respect  to  persons,  and  where 
it  is  not  allowed  for  one  party  to  take  greater  liberties  than 
the  other.”*  As  it  is  impossible  to  expose  their  reasoning 
more  strongly  than  the  Critic  himself  has  done,  to  whom 
they  appeal  for  support,  and  that  even  in  the  very  chapter^ 
which  they  quote,  I  shall  add  nothing  more  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  but  leave  them  to  enjoy,  as  they  can,  the  testimony 
of  Michaelis. 


CHAP.  II. 

Authenticity  of  the  two  first  Chapters  of 
St.  Matthew. 

In  the  remarks  which  I  propose  to  make  upon  this  New 
Version,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  raise  the  shield  of  thco- 


.  .  < 
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logical  warfare  against  those  “critics  and  commentators  of 
the  highest  reputation”  as  they  are  termed,*  that  is,  against 
the  redoubted  champions  of  Unitarianism,  from  whose 
works  the  Authors  profess  to  have  principally  collected 
their  notes  from  the  illustration  of  difficult  and  doubtful 
pages  ;  but  to  confine  my  observations  as  much  as  possible 
to  critical  questions  :  and,  as  they  do  not  presume  to  hold 
it  up  as  a  faultless  translation,  but  merely  as  an  improved 
version,  still,  no  doubt,  susceptible  of  far  greater  improve¬ 
ment,  which  they  will  rejoice  to  see  undertaken  and  ac¬ 
complished  by  abler  hands  ;”t  I  shall  not  drag  into  view 
every  little  error  and  inaccuracy  which  the  severity  of  cri¬ 
ticism  may  discover,  but  consider  those  only  which  are 
most  offensive  and  most  prominent. 

“If  this  Version,”  they  remark,  “ posseses  any  merit, 
it  is  that  of  being  translated  from  the  most  correct  text  of 
the  original  which  has  hitherto  been  published. Yet, 
notwithstanding  this  and  other  similar  assertions,  “  the  in¬ 
quisitive,  liberal,  and  judicious  reader,”  whose  approbation 
they  seem  assured  of  conciliating,  scarcely  opens  the  Gos¬ 
pel  of  St.  Matthew  before  he  finds  three  pages  together 
printed  in  italics,  an  intimation,  he  is  told,  that  the  pas¬ 
sages  themselves  are  all  of  doubtful  authority  ;  and,  when 
he  gets  to  St  Luke’s,  almost  seven  more  of  the  same  des¬ 
cription.  The  reasons  assigned  for  the  propriety  of  this 
rejection  may  possibly  salisfy  the  inquisitive,  liberal,  and 
judicious  of  their  own  communion,  whose  minds  may  be 
prepared  by  a  previous  intimacy  with  the  writings  of 
Priestley  and  his  coadjutors,  but  will  never,  I  am  persuad¬ 
ed,  convince  the  inquisitive,  liberal,  and  judicious,  if  such 
can  be  admitted  to  exist,  of  any  other  communion. 

Being  repeatedly  informed  that  this  Version  is  adapted 
to  the  “admirable”  text  of  Griesbach,  as  given  in  the 

*  Introduction,  p.  4.  f  Introduction,  p.  30. 

1  Ibid.  p.  8. 
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last  edition  of  his  Greek  Testament,  “an  edition  of  unri¬ 
valled  excellence  and  importance,  the  publication  of  which 
will  constitute  a  memorable  era  in  the  history  of  Scripture 
criticism,”*  we  naturally  turn  to  Criesbach  for  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  this  bold  step,  but  in  vain  ;  for  there  the  doubtful 
pages  (as  they  are  denominated)  appear  in  the  genuine  text 
without  the  slightest  hint  of  their  supposed  illegitimacy. 
Indeed  one  of  li is  invariable  rules  in  the  regulation  of  his 
corrections  very  properly  was,  nil  mutetur  e  conjectura 
nil  sine  testium,  nempe  codicum,  versionum,  Patrum,  auc- 
toritate.”t  Perhaps  then  it  may  be  said,  that  the  transla¬ 
tors  themselves,  who  certainly  seem  to  speak  of  ancient 
manuscripts,  and  other  documents  of  the  kind  with  much 
familiarity,  may  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover 
what  escaped  the  search  of  the  indefatigable  Griesbach. 
But  here  again  we  are  foiled  ;  for  a  note  informs  us,  that 
these  passages  are  certainly  to  be  found  “in  all  the  manu¬ 
scripts  and  versions,  which  are  now  extant.  Upon 
what  possible  principle  then  can  it  be,  that  they  are  thus 
pilloried,  and  exposed  in  an  English  translation  to  popular 
contempt  and  fury  ?  When  we  recollect  that  they  contain 
an  account  of  the  miraculous  conception  of  our  Saviour, 
and  that  Priestley,  with  others  of  the  “  clear  and  discrimi¬ 
nating”  class  of  writers,  “who  of  late  years  have  diffused 
so  much  light  over  the  obscurities  of  the  sacred  Scriptu¬ 
res,”  have  thought  proper  to  reject  them,  we  cannot  be 
long  at  a  loss  to  divine  the  principle  and  the  motive  :  but 
as  a  decision  is  not  passed  against  their  authenticity  with¬ 
out  some  show  of  argument  in  the  notes,  the  best,  it  is  to 
be  presumed,  which  Unitarian  reading  can  supply,  and  as 
the  question  itself  is  one  of  considerable  importance,  I  shall 
be  the  more  particular  in  my  remarks  upon  this  subject. 

The  portion  or  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel  which  is  thus  stig- 

*  Introduction,  p.  23.  f  Prolegomena,  p.  83, 
t  New  Version,  p.  2. 
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matized,  consists  of  the  whole  of  the  two  first  chapters, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  Genealogy  at  the  com¬ 
mencement. 

The  critical  authority  adduced  for  the  retention  of  the 
Genealogy,  and  the  rejection  of  the  remainder  of  these 
two  chapters,  is  stated  in  the  following  terms  :  “  Epipha- 
nius  says,  that  Cerinthus  and  Carpocrates,  who  used  the 
Gospel  of  the  Ebionites,  which  was  probably  the  original 
Gospel  of  Matthew,  written  in  the  Hebrew  language  for 
the  use  of  the  Jewish  believers,  argued  from  the  Genealo¬ 
gy  at  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel,  that  Christ  was  the 
son  of  Joseph  and  Mary  ;  but  that  the  Ebionites  had  taken 
away  even  the  Genealogy,  beginning  iheir  Gospel  with 
these  words  ;  ‘  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  days  of  Herod 
the  king  &c.’  See  Epiph.  Hseres.  30.  N.  13.  Jones 
on  the  Canon,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  chap.  25.  It  is  probable 
therefore  that  the  first  sixteen  verses  of  this  chapter 
are  genuine  ;  and  that  they  were  found  at  least  in  the 
copies  of  Cerinthus  and  Carpocrates . The  re¬ 

mainder  of  this  chapter,  and  the  whole  of  the  second,  are 
printed  in  Italics,  as  an  intimation  that  they  are  of  doubt¬ 
ful  authority.  They  are  indeed  to  be  found  in  all  the  ma¬ 
nuscripts  and  versions  which  are  extant ;  but  from  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  Epiphanius  and  Jerome  we  are  assured,  that 
they  were  wanting  in  the  copies  used  by  the  Nazarenes 
and  Ebionites,  that  is,  by  the  ancient  Hebrew  Christians, 
for  whose  instruction  probably  this  Gospel  was  originally 
written,  and  to  whom  the  account  of  the  miraculous  con¬ 
ception  of  Jesus  Christ  could  not  have  been  unacceptable, 
if  it  had  been  found  in  tiie  genuine  narrative.”* 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  authorities 
cited,  it  will  be  proper  to  notice  an  ambiguous  assertion  oc¬ 
curring  in  the  first  paragraph,  viz.  that  the  Gospel  of  the 
Ebionites  was  the  original  Gospel  of  Matthew,  written 


*  New  Version,  p.  1,2. 
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in  the  Hebrew  language  for  the  use  of  the  Jewish  believ¬ 
ers.”  If  this  assertion  be  intended  to  convey  the  simple 
persuasion  of  the  translators  themselves,  it  will  rest  on  no 
solid  basis,  and  consequently  require  no  particular  refuta¬ 
tion  :  but  if  they  applied  it  to  Epiphanius,  an  application 
which  seems  to  arise  from  the  natural  connexion  of  the 
whole,  it  may  be  necessary  to  remark,  that  they  certainly 
attribute  to  the  Father  an  opinion  the  very  reverse  ot  that 
which  he  maintained.  The  words  of  Epiphanius  are 
these:  Ev  tu j  yav cairoi 5  EuayysXiw  xa<ra McwSaiov  ovopa^o^ivu, 
tfX»]£Ssa‘rw,  aXXa  vsvoS£up.evcu  >:ai  v/X^T^piaff/i.svw,  'Efe^a'ixow 
<5=  <rsTo  xaXstfi,  siupigsrcu,  &c. *  This  is  thus  translated  by- 
Jones,  to  whom  also  reference  is  made,  most  probably  for 
the  convenience  of  the  mere  English  reader.  “  In  that 
Gospel  which  they  (i.  e.  the  Ebionites)  have  called  the 
Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew,  which  is  not  entire  and 
perfect ,  but  corrupted  and  curtailed,  and  which  they 
call  the  Hebrew  Gospel,  it  is  written  &c.”  Now  is  it  not 
hence  apparent,  that  Epiphanius,  instead  of  considering  it 
as  “  the  original  Gospel  of  Matthew,  written  in  the  He¬ 
brew  language  for  the  use  of  the  Jewish  believers,”  point¬ 
edly  stigmatized  it  as  an  imperfect  spurious,  (vsvoSsyusvu  il- 
legitimatized,)  mutilated  copy  ?  Hut  the  translators  per¬ 
haps,  as  I  before  observed,  might  have  intended  to  take 
the  responsibility  of  the  assertion  solely  upon  themselves  5 
in  which  case  I  will  only  remind  them,  that  they  auopt  the 
very  opinion  of  the  celebrated  Toland  which  “  the  team¬ 
ed”  Jeremiah  Jones,  as  they  justly  describe  a  favourite 
author,  (Introduction,  P.  7.)  formerly  reprobated  in  the 
strongest  terms.! 

*  Heeres.  30.  }.  13. 

f  Toland,  it  seems,  not  only  maintained  that  the  Gospel  of  the 
Ebionites  was  the  original  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  and  that  both  the 
Ebionites  and  Nazarenes  were  the  true  ancient  Hebrew  Christians; 
but  that  the  forged  Acts  of  the  Jlposties,  which  the  Ebionites  also  used, 
were  a  portion  of  genuine  Scripture.  After  giving  Epiphanius’s  ac- 
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If  I  understand  the  ground  of  their  argument  in  this  case 
correctly,  it  is  precisely  this.  We  are  assured  by  Epipha- 
nius  and  Jerome,  that  the  two  first  chapters  of  St.  Mat¬ 
thew’s  Gospel  were  wanting  in  a  Gospel  supposed  to  be 

count  of  the  latter  production,  Jeremiah  Jones  adds  the  following  se¬ 
vere  reflections :  “  Part  of  this  fragment  is  produced  by  Mr.  Toland, 
in  his  Original  Plan  or  Scheme  of  Christianity  according  to  the  Ebi- 
onites,  both  in  Greek  and  English;  nor  is  it  strange  that  a  person  of 
Mr.  Toland’s  profession  should  grace  his  Scheme  with  a  passage  so 
much  to  his  purpose,  I  mean,  of  abolishing  the  doctrines  of  Christianity , 
which  are  agreed  upon  by  all  Christians,  and  introducing  his  most  ri¬ 
diculous  and  impious  Scheme  of  JVazarene ,  or  Jewish ,  or  Ebionite,  or 
Mahometan ,  or  (which  is  the  undoubted  truth)  of  no  Christianity  at 
all.  Did  Mr.  Toland  and  his  friends,  in  these  their  vile  attacks  upon 
so  excellent  and  divine  a  constitution,  not  quibble,  and  juggle,  and 
prevaricate,  as  they  upon  all  occasions  do,  in  their  citations  out  of  the 
old  records  of  Christianity,  (a  crime  which  they  are  ever  forward  to 
charge  upon  others,  who  are  much  more  clear  of  it,)  I  should  excuse 
myself  and  the  reader  from  the  trouble  of  any  remarks  upon  them, 
leaving  them  to  their  slavish  infidelity;  but  when  I  observe  a  person 
ransacking  and  mustering  together  all  the  silly  trumpery  of  the  ancient 
heretics,  grossly  misrepresenting  the  books  he  cites,  only  with  design 
to  gratify  a  bigoted  humour  against  the  Christian  religion,  I  am  ob¬ 
liged,  by  my  regards  to  the  profession  I  make  of  the  name  of  Jesus, 
to  lay  open  such  vile  imposture.  Of  this  I  have  given  several  instan¬ 
ces  already  from  Mr.  Toland’s  books.  The  passage  I  am  now  upon 
out  of  Epiphanius  furnishes  me  with  another.  He  would  persuade 
us  the  Ebionites  or  Nazarenes  [a  most  ridiculous  sort  of  heretics,  who 
scarcely  deserved  the  name  of  Christians,  as  I  shall  shew  hereafter)  were 
the  only  true  and  genuine  Christians,  consequently  their  books  must  be 
the  truest  and  most  genuine  accounts  of  the  Christian  affairs;  and  so, 
for  instance,  must  these  Acts,  which  we  are  now  discussing ;  because 
it  so  much  vilifies  St.  Paul,  and  exposes  his  doctrine.  But,  as  Dr. 
Mangey  has  justly  remarked,  this  is  most  insupportable  impudence  in 
him,  to  cite  as  genuine  a  wretched  forgery  of  the  Ebionites.  One  can 
scarce  tell  whether  his  intention  of  vilifying  St.  Paul,  or  the  method 
he  useth  to  do  it,  be  the  more  detestable  ;  this  sorry  unbelieving  Cri¬ 
tic  governs  his  skill  by  his  wicked  principles,  and  has  no  other  way 
to  judge  of  spurious  and  genuine  books,  than  by  their  opposition  to 
Christianity.”  Jones  on  the  Canonical  Authority  of  the  New  Testa- 
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that  of  St.  Matthew,  used  by  the  Nazarenes  and  Ebionites, 
that  is,  by  those  who  are  conjectured  to  have  been  the  an¬ 
cient  Hebrew  Christians,  and  for  whose  instruction  St. 
Matthew’s  Gospel  is  also  conjectured  to  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  :  the  whole  two  chapters  therefore  are prima  facie  to 
be  rejected  ;  but  Epiphanius  asserts,  that  Cerinthus  and 
Carpocrates,  who  used  the  same  Gospel,  admitted  the 
Genealogy  at  the  commencement,  which  the  Ebionites 
had  taken  away  :  therefore  the  Genealogy  alone  is  to 
be  retained,  and  the  remainder  of  the  two  chapters  to  be 
rejected. 

I  shall  not  undertake  to  refute  the  illogical  reasoning 
manifested  in  the  conduct  of  this  argument,  because  it  is  in 
itself  sufficiently  obvious,  and  has  already  been  exposed  ;* 
nor  enter  into  an  unnecessary  discussion  respecting  the 
proper  principle  upon  which  the  Genealogy  is  to  be  admit¬ 
ted,  satisfied  that  it  is  on  both  sides  declared  to  be  genu¬ 
ine  ;  but  confine  myself  to  the  critical  statements  upon 
which  the  rejection  of  the  remainder  of  these  chapters  is 
grounded. 

We  are  assured,  the  authors  of  this  work  observe,  both 
by  Epiphanius  and  Jerome,  that  the  two  first  chapters  were 
wanting  in  the  Hebrew  Gospel  used  by  the  Nazarenes  and 
Ebionites.  When  I  found  them  in  the  introduction,  p.  14. 
describing  the  celebrated  Ephrem,  who  lived  in  th  a  fourth 
century,  as  a  writer  of  some  note  in  the  sixth,  I  began  to 

ment,  Part  II.  Chap.  17.  It  may  indeed  be  observed,  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  this  passage  is  disgraced  by  an  immoderate  asperity,  and 
that  the  opinion  contained  in  it  is  unsupported  by  authority ;  to  both 
of  which  remarks  I  fully  accede;  only  subjoining  with  regard  to  the 
latter  point,  that  although  the  opinion  be  unsupported  here,  it  is  very 
sufficiently  proved  in  other  parts  of  the  work,  and  that,  if  it  rested 
solely  upon  the  credit  of  the  assertor,  still,  as  being  the  opinion  of 
the  learned  Jeremiah  .Tones,  it  would  be  entitled  to  at  least  as  much 
respect  as  the  opposite  opinion  of  the  authors  of  the  New  Version. 

*  Nare’s  Remarks  on  this  Version,  p.  5,  6. 
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suspect  that  they  were  very  little  conversant  with  the 
works  of  the  Fathers  ;*  and  this  suspicion  seems  confirmed 
in  the  present  instance,  by  their  attributing  to  Jerome  an 
assertion  which  he  never  made.  Every  ihing  advanced 
by  Jerome  and  others,  upon  the  subject  of  the  Gospel  in 
question,  has  been  carefully  collected  by  Grabe,  in  his 
Spicilegium  Patrum,  vol.  i.  p.  15 — 31  ;  by  Fabricius, 
in  his  Codex  Apocryphus  N.  T.  vol.  i.  p.  34G — 359,  and 
355 — 370  ;  and  also  by  Jones,  in  the  chapter  of  his  work 
to  which  they  themselves  refer  :  and  certainly  in  neither 
of  these  collections  does  any  thing  similar  to  what  they 
say  of  Jerome  appear.  That  therefore,  which  has  escaped 
the  diligent  investigation  of  Fabricius  and  Jeremiah  Jones, 
has  scarcely,  I  presume,  been  discovered  by  them.  Indeed 
a  direct  negative  may  here  be  assumed  with  the  greater 
confidence,  because,  as  I  shall  subsequently  shew,  Jerome 
himself  asserted  the  very  reverse  of  their  position. 

The  assurance  therefore,  that  these  chapters  were  reject¬ 
ed  by  the  Nazarenes  and  Ebionites,  solely  rests  upon  the 
authority  of  Epiphanius.  The  words  alluded  to  are 
these  ;  OCroi  5s  aXku  nva  diavouv-rai,  ■jrapaxo^av-ss  yug  <rous  vaga 
vcj  M  as-Saiw  ysvsaXoyiu;,  a p^ovrai  rip  <roi£itfSai,  us  irgo- 

smov,  Xsyovrss"  on  sysvsro  tpvjff tv,  sv  rats  r/pispais  'Hgu<5x  f3asiXsus 

*  Are  they  aware  that  the  works  of  the  ancient  heretics  no¬ 
where  exist  but  as  they  are  quoted  in  those  of  the  Fathers  ?  They 
certainly  seem  to  put  this  point  a  little  dubiously,  when,  in  describ¬ 
ing  the  means  of  correcting  the  received  text,  they  say,  “  The  works 
of  those  writers  who  are  called  heretics,  such  as  Valentinian,  Mar- 
cion,  and  others,  are  as  useful  in  ascertaining  the  value  of  a  reading 
as  those  of  the  Fathers,  who  are  entitled  Orthodox;  for  the  heretics 
were  often  more  learned  and  acute,  and  equally  honest.”  Introd. 
p.  18.  If  the  ponderous  volumes  of  the  Fathers  are  deemed  to  be  in 
themselves  but  of  little  intrinsic  value,  they  surely  deserve  to  be  in¬ 
vestigated  more  accurately  than  they  seem  to  have  been  by  these 
writers,  were  it  only  for  the  discovery  of  that  pearl  above  all  price, 
according  to  their  estimation,  the  genuine  Christianity  of  the  reputed 
heretics  of  antiquity. 
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this  Izoaias  &c.  which  are  thus  rendered  by  Jones  ;  te  But 
they  (viz-  the  Ebionites)  have  quite  other  sentiments  ;  for 
they  have  taken  away  the  Genealogy  from  Matthew,  and 
they  accordingly  begin  their  Gospel  with  these  words,  It 
came  to  pass  in  the  days  of  Herod  king  of  Judea,  SfcJ* 

This  prolix  writer  is  certainly  not  remarkable  either  for 
his  learning  or  acuteness  ;  qualifications,  indeed,  with 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  Unitarians,  the  Fathers  in  ge¬ 
neral  were  very  sparingly  endowed.  He  digresses  most 
immoderately?  and  paraphrases  without  mercy.  If  his 
honesty  be  unimpeachable,  his  accuracy,  at  least,  is  more 
than  suspected.  *  Waving  however  every  imputation  of  the 
latter  kind,  let  us  put  the  supposition,  that  his  assertions 
are  all  grounded  upon  the  most  correct  knowledge  and  the 
minutest  investigation  ;  and  what  will  follow  ?  Only  that, 
with  the  same  breath  with  which  he  tells  us  that  the  Gospel 
of  the  Ebionites  contained  not  the  two  first  chapters  of  St. 

*  Mosheim,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  holds  him  in  the  most 
sovereign  contempt.  He  says,  “  Epiphanius,  Bishop  of  Salamis  in 
the  isle  of  Cyprus,  wrote  a  book  against  all  the  heretics  that  had 
sprung  up  in  the  Church  until  his  time.  This  work  has  little  or  no 
reputation,  as  it  is  full  of  inaccuracies  and  errors,  and  discovers  al¬ 
most  in  every  page  the  levity  and  ignorance  of  its  author.”  Vol.  i. 
p.  349.  The  original  Latin  is  thus  expressed,  “  Epiphanius  Salaminee 
in  Cypro  Episcopus  sectas  Christianoruni  justo  persecutus  est  volu- 
roine,  at  variis  maculis  et  erroribus  propter  auctoris  levitatem  et  ig- 
norantiam  inusto."  Hence  it  appears,  that  Mosheim  considered  the 
work  as  absolutely,  branded  with  ignominy.  One  circumstance  in¬ 
deed  alone  seems  to  throw  an  air  of  suspicion  over  this  whole  account 
of  the  Ebionites  ;  for  Epiphanius  not  only  derives  the  name  of  the 
sect  from  a  person  denominated  Ebion,  whose  very  existence  is  pro¬ 
blematical,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  other  writers,  who  derive  it 
from  the  Hebrew  word  signifying  poor-,  but  relates  a  story  of 
Ebion  and  St.  John,  similar  to  what  Irenaeus,  upon  the  authority  of 
Folycarp,  records  of  Cerinthus  and  St.  John;  viz.  that  the  Apostle, 
seeing  Ebion  in  a  bath,  exclaimed,  4i  Let  us  depart  hence,  lest  the 
building  fall  in,  and  we  ourselves  perish  with  the  impious  Ebion." 
».  23.  Will  the  Unitarian  admit  the  accuracy  of  this  anecdote  ? 
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Matthew,  he  also  informs  us,  that  it  was  because  they 
scrupled  not  to  curtail  and  mutilate  the  genuine  production 
of  that  Apostle.  The  consequence  is  obvious  But  per¬ 
haps  a  distinction  may  be  here  adopted  ;  and  the  first  asser¬ 
tion  be  termed  a  matter  of  fact,  the  last  only  a  matter  of 
opinion  ;  so  that,  while  one  is  correct,  the  other  may  be 
inaccurate.  I  shall  not  adduce  in  reply,  as  I  easily  might, 
various  points  of  fact  advanced  by  Epiphanius  relative  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Ebionites,*  and  then  call  upon  Uni¬ 
tarian  consistency  for  an  implicit  reliance  upon  the  fidelity 
of  his  statements,  but  produce  a  point  of  fact  exactly  pa¬ 
rallel.  Epiphanius  distinctly  asserts,  that  the  Ebionites 
not  only  rejected  the  two  first  chapters  of  St.  Matthew’s 
Gospel,  but  also  the  prophetical  writings,  and  almost  the 
whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  very  little  reservation 
indeed.  His  words  are  ;  A§£aap  Ss  op.oXoysa'i  xai  Itfaax,  xai 
Iaxw§,  Msffvjv  rs  xat  Aa|wv,  IijGXv  ts  tov  ts  Naur),  uirXus  SiaSs^a- 

*  Will  those  who  pronounce  the  Ebionites  to  have  been  the  true 
Hebrew  Christians,  credit  the  veracity  of  this  Father,  when  he  re¬ 
presents  them  as  believing  that  God  committed  the  government  of 
this  world  to  the  Devil ,  of  the  world  to  come,  to  the  Christ,  and  that 
the  Christ,  who  was  a  celestial  being,  superior  to  the  archangels 
themselves,  descended  upon,  and  was  united  to  the  man  Jesus  at  his 
baptism  ?  And  yet,  among  other  absurdities,  this  he  precisely  deli¬ 
vers  as  their  creed ;  Auo  6s  vivas  ffuviswfl'iv  £x  ©ss  rsraypsviss,  £va  psv 
•rov  Xs|iov,  £va  Ss  tov  AiaSoXov.  Kai  tov  psv  X^isov  Xsysffi  <rx  psX- 
Xovvo s  aiwvos  £iXv)<p£vai  tov  xXtjpov,  <tov  Ss  AiaSoXov  tstov  vsirisEuffSai  tov 
aiwva,  sx  irpoSuyrs  Srfcev  tou  iravrox pavopos  xara  aiTrjffiv  Ixavspwv  auvcuv. 
Kai  toutou  lv£x a  Iritfav  ysys\ivr]jj.sv ov  sx  tfvsppaTos  avisos  Xsyavffi,  xai 
Sen Xs^Sswa,  xai  stgj  xara  sxXoyrp  ulov  @s&  xXrjSfvva,  avo  ts  avw&£v 
Sis  auvov  v)xovtos  Xpisos  £v  siSsi  vsgisspas.  Ou  tpadxovffi  Ss  sx  ©sou  cra- 
t|os  auvov  ysyswr^ai,  aXXa  ext irSai,  us  sva  ruv  apyayfsXuv,  fis i^ova 
Ss  auroov  ovra,  au-rov  Ss  xupi£usiv  xai  ayysXuv  xai  vavvwv  uiro  tou  <av- 
Tox^aropos  T£Toir(ju.£vwv.  Haeres.  30.  5  16.  And  in  $  14,  their  belief 
is  expressly  said  to  have  been,  that  the  Christ  was  duvapSevTa, 
conglutinated  with  the  man  Jesus. 
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I j.svov  Mijutfea,  ou5=v  t s  ovra  (xsra  nsnsg  5s  ouxs-ri  op.oXoyoufl'i  Tiva  twv 

rrgoprjruv,  aXXa  xai  avaSsiAaTi^stfi  xai  ^Xeua^stfi . •  .  outs 

yap  Ss^ovra i  t-/]v  IIsvTaT£uj(ov  Mwuffsws  oXvjv,  aXXa  Tiva  prjpiaTa 
airo€aXXiS(riv.  §  18.  If  therefore,  from  the  testimony  of 
Epiphanius,  and  upon  the  credit  of  the  Ebionites,  a  sect 
which,  nevertheless,  this  very  author  describes  as  resem¬ 
bling  that  portentous  pest  of  antiquity,  the  fabled  Hydra, 
(tfoXupi og<pov  TSPasiov,  xai  ws  siffsiv  rr$  (xuSsuoftsvyjs  oroXuxs<paXs  'Ti^as 
otpiiuir)  fAo^iprjv  sv  sauTu  avaTuofwfl’ap.svos,  §.  1.)  we  expunge  from 
the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament  any  portion  of  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Matthew,  must  we  not,  to  be  consistent  with  our¬ 
selves,  from  the  same  testimony,  and  upon  the  same 
credit,  expunge  also  from  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  the  whole  body  of  the  inspired  prophets,  and  admit 
even  the  Pentateuch  itself  under  a  suspicion,  that  some 
parts  of  our  existing  copies  have  been  interpolated  ?  Surely 
this  inevitable  conclusion  will  gratify  neither  side  ;  and 
will  at  least  prove  highly  unpalatable  to  those  Unitarians, 
who  think  with  Mr.  Stone,  that  “  Jewish  prophecy  is  the 
sole  criterion  to  distinguish  between  genuine  and  spurious 
Christian  Scripture.”* 

But  let  us  consider  more  minutely  the  character  of  this 
boasted  Gospel  of  the  Ebionites.  The  production  itself  is 
lost;  and  nothing  remains  of  it,  except  a  tew  extracts,  pre¬ 
served  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers.  It  was  called  “the 

*  See  a  singular  sermon  under  this  title,  preached  at  a  V  isitation 
in  Essex  by  Mr.  Stone.  I  have  not  here  noticed  the  testimony  of 
Eusebius,  who  remarks,  that  the  Ebionites  also  rejected  the  Epistles  of 
St. Paul  whom  they  denominated  an  Apostate.  Oucoi  5s  ts  p,sv  AtosoXs 
oracfa;  rus  ETisoXas  agvrtTSae  qysvTO  sivai  <5siv,  airogaTriv  aor oxaXouvrfs  au- 
vov  tou  vop.ou.  Hist.  lib.  iii.  c.  27.  I  have  not  noticed  this  circumstance, 
because  the  question  solely  turns  upon  the  testimony  of  Epiphanius. 
If  however  we  admit  it,  and  it  surely  stands  on  higher  authority  than 
the  other  alluded  to,  we  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  rejecting  a 
still  larger  portion  of  the  New  Testament,  unless  wc  abandon  the  fi¬ 
delity  of  Ebionite  Scripture  altogether. 
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Gospel  according  to  theHebrews,”  and  was  certainly  known 
under  that  title  to  Clemens  Alcxandrinus,  Origen,  Eusebi¬ 
us,  and  Jerome;  the  latter  of  whom,  obtaining  a  correct 
copy  of  it  from  the  Nazarenes,  translated  it  both  into  Greek 
and  Latin.  As  so  much  has  been  said  upon  this  subject 
both  by  Jones  and  Michaelis,  it  seems  not  necessary  to 
dwell  upon  it  minutely.  Clemens  Alcxandrinus  simply 
refers  to  it,  quoting  a  passage  not  in  the  Greek  copy  of  St. 
Matthew,  or  of  any  other  Gospel.  Origen  likewise  quotes 
from  it  in  the  same  way,  speaking  of  it  as  not  of  any  de¬ 
cided  authority.  His  words  are,  “  Si  tamen  placet  alicui 
suscipere  iliud,  non  ad  auctoritatem,  sed  ad  manifesta- 
tionern  p.opositae  quaestionis.  ”  if  any  one  be  pleased  to 
receive  it,  not  as  of  any  authority  but  only  for  the  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  present  question.”*  Eusebius  notices,  that 
it  was  used  by  the  Ebonites,  who,  he  adds,  very  little  es¬ 
teemed  any  other  ;  <rwv  Xokcov  tfjjuxpov  siroiav-To  Xoyov.t  Jerome, 
in  his  catalogue  of  Illustrious  Men,  certainly  seems  to  de¬ 
scribe  it  as  the  original  Hebrew  text  of  St.  Matthew  but 
in  other  parts  of  his  works  he  represents  it,  in  one  place, 
as  a  Gospel  which  most  think  to  be  the  Gospel  according 
to  St.  Matthew,  ut  plerique  autumant  ;§  in  another,  as 
a  Gospel  which  is  called  by  many  the  authentic  Gospel  of 
St.  Matthew  ;||  and  at  the  beginning  of  his  third  book 
againgt  the  Pelagians  he  considers  it  as  a  document  which, 
if  its  authority  be  not  admitted,  may  at  least  be  used  out 
of  respect  to  it  antiquity  ;  “  quibus  testimoniis,  si  non 
uteris  ad  auctoritatem,  utere  saltern  ad  antiquilatem.”1[ 
Hence  Michaelis,  after  a  particular  examination  of  Jerome’s 
different  allusions  to  it,  says,  -‘I  am  far  from  supposing 
that  Jerome  took  the  Nazarene  Gospel  for  the  unadult  e- 

*  Jones  on  the  Canon,  Part  II.  chap.  25.  }  3. 

f  Ibid.  }  5.  t  Ibid.  }  13.  i  Ibid.  *  15. 

||  Jones  on  the  Canon,  Part  II.  chap.  25.  {.  21. 

H  Michaelis’s  Introduction,  vol.  lii.  part  i.  p.  182. 
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rated  original,  as  it  is  evident,  from  the  quotations  which 
he  has  made  from  it,  that  it  abounded  with  interpola¬ 
tions.”*  And  of  the  same  opinion  is  Michaelis’s  “  learned 
and  acute  translator  and  annotator,  Dr.  Herbert  Marsh,” 
as  the  authors  of  this  Version  justly  denominate  a  biblical 
critic  of  the  first  celebrity,  who  remarks,  that  even  when 
Jerome  seems  to  describe  it  as  the  original  text  of  St.  Mat¬ 
thew,  “he  does  not  declare  that  it  was  really  St.  Mat¬ 
thew’s  unadulterated  original.  Indeed  if  he  had  suppo¬ 
sed  so,  he  could  not  have  used  at  other  times  the  expres¬ 
sions,  ‘  quod  vacatur  a  plerisque  Matthaei  authentieum,’ 
and  ‘  ut  plerique  autumant  juxta  Matthaeum.”t  Indeed 
both  these  critics,  upon  a  general  view  of  the  question,  re¬ 
present  this  Gospel  as  evidently  a  garbled  production,  and 
by  no  means  the  true  Hebrew  original  of  St.  Matthew. 
Nor  in  their  condemnation  of  it  do  the}’’ depart  from  the 
decisions  of  preceding  critics.  To  omit  such  names  as 
Casaubon,  Mill,  Whitby,  Fabricius,  and  Le  Clerc  ;  the 
“  learned”  Jeremiah  Jones,  and  the  “  venerable”  Lardner, 
critics  admired  by  the  Unitarians,  held  precisely  the  same 
sentiments.  The  former  writer  was  so  fully  convinced  of 
its  illegitimacy,  that  he  adduces  at  some  length  (c.  29.) 
what  he  considers  as  positive  proofs  that  it  was  apocry- 

*  Michoelis’s  Introduction,  vol.  iii.  part  i.  p.  182. 

f  Michaelis’s  Introduction,  vol.  iii.  part  ii.  p.  134.  That  Jerome 
had  no  higher  opinion  of  it  than  the.  other  Fathers,  is  asserted  also  by 
Jones,  who  makes  the  following  remarks  upon  a  passage  or  two  of 
Jerome,  unfavourable  to  its  authenticity,  which  I  have  not  above  re¬ 
ferred  to.  “He  (Jerome)  expressly  saith,  It  ivas  the  same  with  the 
Gospel  entitled ,  acccording  to  the  Twelve  Apostles ;  (see  c.  25.  4.  15.) 
but  this  he  expressly  rejects  as  Apocrxjphal  in  another  place,  (c,  7. 

4  5.)  and  as  a  book  of  the  heretics ,  wrote  by  men  destitute  of  the  spirit 
and  grace  of  God ,  without  a  due  regard  to  truth ,  c.  7.  4.  4.  The  same 
appears  from  this  maimer  of  citing  it  in  several  of  the  places  above, 
c.  25.  For  instance,  in  that  there  produced,  4.  18.  he  introduces  his 
citations  thus;  He  who  will  believe  the  Gospel  according  to  the  He¬ 
brews.”  On  the  Canon,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  chap.  28. 
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phal.”  The  latter  regarded  it  as  a  compilation  subsequent 
in  point  of  time  to  the  genuine  Gospels,  principlaly  indeed 
formed  upon  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  but  having  insert¬ 
ed  in  it  various  “additions  of  things  taken  out  of  St.  Luke’s, 
(and  perhaps  other  Gospels,)  and  other  matters,  that  had 
been  delivered  by  oral  tradition.”* 

That  the  argument  however  may  have  a  due  weight 
given  to  it  in  all  its  different  bearings,  I  will  even  admit 
the  external  character  of  the  document  to  stand  as  high  as 
the  Unitarians  themselves  would  place  it ;  and  shall  be  sa¬ 
tisfied  to  rest  my  proofs  wholly  upon  the  apocryphal  com¬ 
plexion  of  its  internal  character.  Among  other  passages 
of  a  suspicious  nature  occurs  the  following  :  “  Behold  the 
mother  and  brethren  of  Christ  spake  to  him  ;  John  the 
Baptist  baptizes  for  the  remission  of  sins ;  let  us  go 
and  be  baptized  by  him.  He  said  to  them,  In  what  have 
I  sinned,  that  I  have  any  need  to  go  and  to  be  baptized 
by  him?  Unless  my  saying  this  proceed  perhaps  from 
ignorance ,”t  Again,  in  another  part,  our  Saviour  says, 
The  Holy  Ghost ,  my  mother ,  took  me  by  one  of  my 
hairs,  and  led  me  to  the  great  mountain  Thabor.”^  Will 

*  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History,  vol.  i.  p.  185.  Ed.  1748. 

f  “  Ecce  mater  Domini  et  fratres  ejus  dicebant  ei,  Johannes  Baptis- 
ta  baptizat  in  remissionem  peccatorum  ;  eamus  et  baptizemur  ab  eo. 
Dixit  autem  eis,  Quid  peccavi,  ut  vadam  et  baptizer  ab  eo?  nisi  forte 
hoc  ipsum,  quod  dixi,  ignorantia  est.”  Quotation  from  Jerome  in 
Jones,  ibid.  4. 15.  In  another  chapter  (29th)  the  same  author  makes 
the  following  comment  upon  this  quotation.  The  meaning  of  this 
passage  will  be  best  perceived  from  a  parallel  one  in  another  apocry¬ 
phal  book,  entitled,  The  Preaching  of  Peter ,  in  which  it  was  related, 
that  Christ  confessed  his  sins,  and  was  compelled,  contrary  to  his  own 
inclinations,  by  his  mother  Jilary  to  submit  to  the  baptism  of  John.''1 

t  Ap-n  sAa§s  pi  yj  pr^rip  pn  to  ayiov  tfvsupa,  sv  piqrwv  Tgryuv  pa 
xai  acr evsyxe  ps  sis  ro  opos  to  psya  ©a§w£.  Quotation  from  Origen; 
ibid.  c.  25.  $  4.  If  certain  passages  are  to  be  rejected  upon  the  cre¬ 
dit  of  this  document,  why  are  not  others  to  be  inserted  ?  Why,  for 
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it  be  maintained,  that  a  passage  is  to  be  received  into  the 
Canon  of  Scripture,  which  asserts,  that  our  blessed  Sa¬ 
viour  required  the  baptism  of  John  for  the  remission  of  sucli 
sins  as  he  had  ignorantly  committed,  in  direct  contradic¬ 
tion  to  the  testimony  of  St.  Paul,  that  he  knew  no  sin , 
2  Cor  v.  21  ?  Or  if  it  be,  will  not  the  authenticity  of  the 
other  quotation  at  least  be  considered  as  dubious,  in  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  expressly  termed  the  mother  of  Christ, 
and  represented,  in  order  to  make  the  transaction  more  mi¬ 
raculous,  as  conveying  him  to  a  lofty  mountain  by  one  of 
the  hairs  of  his  head  ?  Can  passages  like  these  be  so  twist¬ 
ed  by  the  tortuous  lubricity  of  theological  comment,  as  to 
elude  the  grasp  of  indignant  criticism  ? 

But  the  very  commencement  itself  of  this  singular  pro¬ 
duction,  as  it  is  stated  by  Epiphanius,  sufficiently  betrays 
its  illegitimacy.  The  Translators  of  the  New  Version 
give  us  the  following  information:  “The  Gospel,”  they 
say,  of  the  Ebionites  or  Hebrews,  which  did  not  contain 
the  account  of  the  miraculous  conception  of  Jesus,  began 
in  this  manner  ;  “  It  came  to  pass  in  the  days  of  Herod 
king  of  Judea,  that  John  came  baptizing  with  the  bap¬ 
tism  of  repentance  in  the  river  Jordan.  See  Epiphani¬ 
us,  and  Jer.  Jones.”  But  in  the  preceding  note  they  bad 
thus  reasoned  :  “If  it  be  true,  as  Luke  relates,  c.  iii.  23. 
that  Jesus  w  entering  upon  his  thirtieth  year  in  the  fif¬ 
teenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  he  must  have  been 
born  two  years  at  least  after  the  death  of  Herod ;  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  alone  invalidates  the  whole  story.”  Now 
it  is  something  singular,  that,  while  they  object  to  the 

example,  after  Matthew  xix.  20.  in  which  our  Saviour  says  to  the 
rich  man,  “  Go  and  sell  what  thou  hast,  and  give  it  to  the  poor,  and 
come  and  follow  me,”  is  not  the  following  reading  added  as  at  least 
probable ;  “  The  rich  man  hereupon  began  to  scratch  his  head,  (scal- 
pere  caput  suum,)  and  was  displeased,  &c.  ?  See  Jones  on  the  Ca¬ 
non,  ibid.  $  5.  Doubtless  the  same  document  cannot  be  less  compe¬ 
tent  to  authorize  an  addition,  than  an  omission. 
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text  of  St.  Matthew,  because  it  fixes  our  Saviour’s  birth  in 
the  days  of  Herod  the  king,  who  really  died,  they  add, 
two  years  before ,  they  should  at  the  same  time  contend 
for  the  authenticity  of  a  document,  which  not  only  suppo¬ 
ses  that  Christ  was  born  in  the  reign  of  Herod,  but  that 
Herod  was  still  living  when  our  Saviour  was  in  his  thir¬ 
tieth  year,  at  the  period  of  the  Baptist’s  public  appearance 
in  the  discharge  of  his  mission.  Leaving  them  however 
to  vindicate  their  own  consistency,  I  shall  confine  myself 
to  the  simple  statement  of  the  fact.  Epiphanius  expressly 
declares,  that  the  Gospel  of  the  Ebionites  began  with  an 
account  of  John’s  baptizing  with  the  baptism  of  repentance 
in  the  days  of  Herod ,  king  of  Judea ,  who,  it  is  agreed 
on  all  sides,  was  dead  many  years  before.  If  therefore 
Epiphanius’s  relation  be  true,  and  this  Gospel  began  as  he 
describes  it,  an  anachronism  of  an  extraordinary  kind  is 
apparent  at  its  very  outset,  which  instantly  subverts  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  Unitarian  argument ;  and  if  it  be 
not  true,  then  the  commencement  of  this  Gospel  is  render¬ 
ed  uncertain,  and  the  hypothesis  raised  upon  it  falls  to  the 
ground  at  once  of  its  own  accord.  Whether  his  knowledge 
of  this  Gospel  were  derived  from  ocular  inspection  or  from 
vague  report,  he  is  admitted  to  have  misrepresented  it ; 
and  if  he  be  inaccurate  in  one  point,  how  can  we  trust  him 
in  another?  It  is  of  little  consequence,  whether  his  misre¬ 
presentation  arose  from  inadvertence,  ignorance,  or  ir.al- 
jce  ;  for  if  the  fact  be  so  in  one,  and  that  an  important 
instance,  surely  it  must  render  every  part  of  his  testimony 
suspicious. 

In  whatsoever  point  of  view  therefore  we  contemplate 
this  document,  it  betrays  evident  traces  of  a  spurious  origin. 

I  have  hitherto  taken  for  granted,  what  the  authors  of 
the  New  Version  affirm,  that  the  Cerinthians  and  Carpo- 
cratians  rejected  the  two  first  chapters  of  St,  Matthew,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Genealogy  ;  and  that  the  Ebionites 
rejected  them  altogether,  without  that  exception,  It  may 
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however  be  questioned,  whether  this  is  not  more  than  Epi- 
phanius  states.  He  eertainly  asserts,  that  the  Gospel  of 
the  Ebionites  began  with  an  account  of  John  the  Baptist, 
which,  as  not  occuring  until  the  third  chapter  in  the  Greek 
Gospel,  must  of  course  exclude  the  preceding  chapters  ; 
but  he  does  not  assert,  that  the  Gospel  of  the  Cerinthians 
and  Carpocratians  began  in  the  same  manner  :  on  the  con¬ 
trary  he  tells  us,  that  it  commenced  with  the  Genealogy, 
precisely  as  the  Greek  Gospel  commences.  The  latter 
sects,  it  is  true,  used  a  Hebrew  Gospel  in  many  respects 
similar  to  that  of  the  Ebionites,  but  evidently  not  in  all, 
as  the  difference  alluded  to  indisputably  proves.  The  Ce¬ 
rinthians  and  Carpocratians  therefore,  as  far  as  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Epiphanius  goes,  may  be  supposed  to  have  re¬ 
tained  the  whole,  as  well  as  a  part  of  the  disputed  chapters. 
Indeed,  in  another  place,  he  expressly  argues  against  the 
opinions  of  the  Cerinthians,  from  a  passage  in  the  same 
chapters,  subsequent  to  the  Genealogy,  viz.  from  Mat.  i. 
18,  which  he  would  scarcely  perhaps  have  done,  had  not 
the  passage  been  received  by  them  as  genuine.  His  words 
are  these  :  Ileus  Ss  -iraXiv  nx  s’keyy^iritfora.i  avruv  fj  avoia  «s  Eaa yys- 
Xis  tfatpws  Xeyovvo?,  on  lupeSi}  sv  yaipi  eyada,.  nrgiv  r)  tfuvsXSstu 
auras.* 

Let  us  then  briefly  consider  the  deduction  of  the  Unita- 
tarians  from  the  premises  which  have  been  stated.  The 
two  first  chapters  of  St.  Matthew,  they  say,  were  not 
contained  in  the  Hebrew  Gospel  of  the  Ebionites,  there¬ 
fore  they  are  to  be  rejected  ;  but  a  portion  of  them,  about 
one  fourth  of  the  whole,  was  found  in  the  Hebrew  Gospel 
of  the  Cerinthians  and  Carpocratians,  therefore  this  portion 
is  to  be  retained,  and  the  remainder  only  to  be  rejected. 
Is  there  not  however  a  fallacy  in  the  conclusion  thus  hasti¬ 
ly  drawn  ?  The  rejection  of  the  three  parts  in  question 
cannot  well  be  made  to  depend  upon  the  credit  of  the  Ce- 


*  Uteres.  27.  {  7. 
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rinthian  and  Carpocratian  Gospel,  because  it  is  not  asserted 
to  have  been  deficient  in  these  respects  ;  it  must  solely  rest 
upon  that  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Ebionites.  But  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  the  Gospel  in  question  was  but  a  mutilated 
copy  of  St.  Matthew  at  best,  as  it  possessed  not  the  Ge¬ 
nealogy.  If  therefore  its  credit  be  more  than  questionable 
in  the  non-admission  of  one,  and  that  a  prominent  part, 
how  is  it  to  be  established  in  the  non-admission  of  the  re¬ 
maining  parts  ?  Would  the  same  hand,  which  avowedly 
cut  away  the  Genealogy,  scruple  to  remove  also  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  miraculous  conception,  and  the  other  events 
subsequently  recorded  in  these  chapters  ? 

But  the  authors  of  the  New  Version,  it  may  be  said, 
depend  not  wholly  upon  the  testimony  of  Epiphanius. 
They  introduce  Jerome  also  as  an  auxiliary  in  their  cause, 
certainly  a  more  correct,  more  learned,  and  better  informed 
writer,  who,  they  observe,  “  assures  us,  that  the  two 
chapters  were  wanting  in  the  copies  used  by  the  Nazarenes 
and  Ebionites.”  So  indeed  they  observe  ;  yet  may  they 
be  challanged  to  produce  a  single  passage  from  the  volu¬ 
minous  writings  of  Jerome,  in  which  any  assurance  of  the 
kind  alluded  to  is  either  expressed  or  implied.  On  the 
contrary,  it  seems  not  difficult  to  show,  that  the  testimony 
of  Jerome  makes  completely  against  them.  This  Father, 
it  should  be  recollected,  translated  into  Greek  and  Latin 
the  Gospel  of  the  Nazarenes,  and  must  therefore  have  been 
well  acquainted  with  its  contents.  In  his  Catalogue  of  Il¬ 
lustrious  Writers  he  makes  the  following  allusion  to  it  : 
“  Mihi  quoque  a  Nazaraeis,  qui  in  Beroea,  urbe  Syriae,  hoc 
volumine  utuntur,  describendi  facultas  fuit  ;  in  quo  anim- 
advertendum,  quod  ubicunque  Evangelista,  sive  ex  per¬ 
sona  sua,  sive  ex  persona  Domini  Salvatoris  Veteris  Scrip- 
turae  testimoniis  utitur,  non  sequatur  Septuaginta  translato- 
rum  auctoritatem,  sed  Hebraicam:  e  quibus  ilia  duo  sunt 
Ex  JEgypto  vocavi  Filium  meum,  et,  Q uoniam  Naza- 
us  vocabitur.  The  Nazaraeans,  who  live  in  Beroea,  a 
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city  of  Syria,  and  make  use  of  this  volume,  granted  me 
the  favour  of  writing  it  out ;  in  which  Gospel  there  is  this 
observable,  that  wherever  the  Evangelist  either  cites  him¬ 
self,  or  introduces  our  Saviour  as  citing  any  passage  out  of 
the  Old  Testament,  he  does  not  follow  the  translation  of 
the  LXX.  but  the  Hebrew  copies,  of  which  there  are 
these  two  instances;  viz.  that,  Out  of  Egypt  I  have  called 
my  Son  ;  and  that,  He  shall  be  culled  a  Nazarcne Is 
it  not  hence  evident,  that  the  second  of  these  disputed 
chapters  at  least,  where  these  passages  occur,  was  contained 
in  the  Gospel  of  the  Nazarenes,  which  both  Jerome  and 
Eusebius  represent  as  the  Gospel  also  of  the  Ebionites  ?t 
What  then  becomes  of  the  supposed  assurance  of  Jerome? 
And  what  credit  is  due  to  the  assertions  of  those,  who  are 
too  indolent,  for  I  cannot  suppose  them  too  ignorant,  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  authorities,  to  which  they  appeal  for  the  truth 
of  their  statements  ? 

*  Jones  on  the  Canon,  vpl.  i.  part  i.  chap.  25.  $  13.  See  als® 
Michaelis’s  Introduction,  vol.  iii.  part  i.  p.  166,  7;  and  Marsh’s  Notes, 
part  ii.  p.  130, 1 .  I  have  omitted  the  other  proofs  advanced  by  Mich- 
aelis,  and  more  ably  urged  by  his  Annotator,  because  the  single  proof 
referred  to  seems  perfectly  satisfactory.  I  shall  however  add  here 
the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Marsh:  “It  appears,”  he  remarks,  “from 
Notes  10,  11,  to  this  section,  that  the  Hebrew  Gospel  used  by  the 
Nazarenes  contained,  at  least,  the  second  chapter  of  St  Matthew. 
We  must  conclude  therefore,  from  the  connexion  of  the  subject,  that 
it  contained  likewise  the  eight  last  verses  of  the  Jirst  chapter,  which  are 
so  closely  connected  with  the  second  chapter,  that  no  separation  can  well 
take  place.  The  only  doubt  therefore  is,  whether  “it  contained  the 
Genealogy,  Matt.  i.  1 — 17.”  Ibid.  p.  137. 

f  I  have  considered  the  same  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  as 
used  both  by  the  Nazarenes  and  Ebionites.  Many  critics  have  in¬ 
deed  surmised,  that  some  little  difference  existed  between  the  res¬ 
pective  copies  of  these  sects ;  but  as  this  surmise  principally  rests  on 
the  credit  of  Epiphanius's  quotations.  I  have  emitted  to  notice  it,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  the  testimony  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  is  direct  to  the 
point,  and  as  the  Authors  of  the  New  Version  themselves  identify  thf 
Gospel  of  the  Nazarenes  with  that  of  the  Ebionites. 
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Still  however  they  may  remark,  unwilling  to  abandon 
the  accuracy  of  Epiphanius,  that  something  perhaps  may 
be  discovered  in  the  extracts  from  the  Gospel  of  the  Ebio- 
nites,  furnished  by  other  writers,  to  corroborate  the  gene¬ 
ral  credit  of  his  testimony.  But,  unfortunately,  here  again 
the  fact  is  completely  on  the  other  side  ;  and  something 
may  be  found  not  to  corroborate,  but  to  invalidate  his  tes¬ 
timony.  In  the  very  passage  where  he  speaks  of  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  this  Gospel,  he  adds  the  following  quota- 
‘ (  HXSs  xai  l^dous  xai  sSairTifflSb)  itfo  too  Iuavvou  *  xai  ws  avrjXSsv 
uifo  tx  C6a<r os,  Tjvoiyrjffav  oi  spavoi,  xai  £i<5g  to  Ilvstj/xa  “rou  0£ou  to 
Ayiov  sv  tiosi  vsptisgas  xareXSoufl’rjg  xai  Eio'rjX&iitfrjs  £is  au-rov.  Kai 
cpuvri  sysv-To  sx  tx  xgavx  Xsyxffa'  2u  ps  si  6  uiog  6  ayair/jros,  sv 
tSoi  ijudoxiga'a.  Kai  iraXiv,  Eyu  <fr][j.sgov  ysysvvrjx a  tit.  Jesus  also 
went  and  was  baptized  by  John  :  and  as  he  ascended  out 
of  the  water,  the  heavens  were  opened,  and  he  saw  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  God  in  the  form  of  a  dove  descending  and 
entering  into  him,  and  a  voice  was  made  from  heaven, 
saying,  Thou  art  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  lam  well 
pleased ;  and  then  another,  I  have  this  day  begotten 
thee.”*  Such  is  the  extract  of  Epiphanius.  Let  this  be 
compared  with  the  subsequent  extract  made  by  Jerome 
relative  to  the  same  transaction,  and  the  difference  must 
appear  remarkable.  “  Factum  est  autem,  quum  ascen- 
disset  Dominus  de  aqua,  descendit  fons  omnis  Spiritus 
Sancti,  et  requievit  super  euni,  et  dixit  ei  :  Fili  mi,  in 
omnibus  prophetis  exspectabam  te,  ut  venires,  et  requi- 
escerem  in  te;  tu  es  enim  requies  mea  ;  tu  es  filius  meus 
prirnogenitus,  qui  regnas  in  sempiternum.  It  came  to  pass, 
when  the  Lord  ascended  from  the  water,  the  whole  foun¬ 
tain  of  the  Holy  Ghost  descended  and  rested  upon  him, 
and  said  to  him,  My  Son,  among  (or  during  all  the  time 
of)  all  the  Prophets  I  was  waiting  for  thy  coming,  that 
l  might  rest  upon  thee  ;  for  thou  art  my  rest ;  thou  art 


Jones  on  the  Canon,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  chap  35.  $.11. 
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my  first  begotten  Son,  who  shall  reign  to  everlasting- 
ages.  ”*  How  are  these  varying  passages  to  be  reconciled? 
Both  profess  to  be  taken  from  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews.  That  quoted  by  Jerome,  indisputably  was  ;  that 
quoted  byEpiphanius  rests  on  the  simple  affirmation  of  the 
writer,  unsupported  by  any  collateral  evidence,  and  made 
by  one,  whose  character  for  accuracy  is,  to  say  the  best  of 
it,  at  least  questionable.  Can  we  possibly  for  a  moment 
hesitate  to  determine  on  which  side  the  balance  of  credibi¬ 
lity  preponderates  ? 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  demonstrate,  that  if,  in 
order  to  be  consistent,  we  adopt  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Ebionites  in  all  respects,  who  are  stated  to  have  rejected 
the  two  first  chapters  of  St.  Matthew,  little  will  be  left  to 
us  either  of  the  Old  Testament  or  the  New  ;  that  their 
Gospel,  as  appears  both  from  its  external  and  internal 
evidence,  could  not  have  been  the  original  of  St.  Matthew  ; 
and  that,  even  if  it  had,  we  might  have  still  inferred,  from 
the  testimony  of  Jerome,  that  certainly  one,  and  perhaps 
both  of  the  disputed  chapters  were  contained  in  it  ;  I 
might  here  conclude  the  discussion  :  but,  by  way  of  satis¬ 
fying  those  who  conceive  a  Hebrew  acknowledgment  of 
these  chapters  to  be  important,  I  shall  previously  remark, 
that  a  particular  passage  in  them  was  distinctly  referred  to 
by  an  Hebrew  Christian  of  a  very  early  age.  Hegesip- 
pus,  who  lived  at  a  period  immediately  subsequent  to  the 
apostolical,  sen  Trjs  c|cor'/js  rwv  cwo?oXwv  ysvofxEvo;  as  Eu¬ 

sebius  informs  us,  speaking  of  Domitian,  observed,  that 
he  too,  dreaded  the  coming  of  Christ,  as  well  as  Herod  ; 
stpoCeiTo  ya£  <r?jv  fl-ago-jO-iav  <rs  Xpiss,  ws  xai  'HpwtSrjs  :t  upon 
which  reference  of  Hegesippus,  it  will  be  only  necessary 
to  give  the  opinion  of  Lardner.  “  This  passage,”  says  that 

*  Ibid,  }  16.  This  indeed  is  the  only  extract  which  Epiphanius 
has  in  common  with  any  other  Father,  and  the  difference  we  perceive 
is  remarkable. 

f  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  iii.  chap.  19.  }  20. 
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•discriminating;  writer,  ‘‘deserves  to  be  remarked.  It  con- 
tains  a  reference  to  the  history  in  the  second  chapter  of  St. 
Matthew,  and  shews  plainly,  that  this  part  of  St.  Mat* 
thew’s  Gospel  was  owned  by  this  Hebrew  Christian.”* 

I  should  likewise  add,  that,  although  I  have  considered 
the  document  so  often  quoted,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
thread  of  the  Unitarian  argument  without  interruption,  as 
principally  fabricated  from  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew, 
because  such  seem  certainly  to  have  been  the  sentiments 
of  the  early  writers,  I  am  far  from  admitting  this  point  as 
clearly  proved.  The  Fathers  appear  to  have  so  considered  it 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  the  only  Hebrew  Gos¬ 
pel  with  which  they  were  at  all  acquainted,  combined  with 
their  persuasion,  that  St.  Matthew  himself  wrote  in  that  lan¬ 
guage.  It  is  nevertheless  evident  from  the  fragments  of 
it  still  extant,  that  in  many  respects  it  is  not  only  very 
different  from  the  Greek  of  St.  Matthew,  but  often  closely 
copied  from  the  other  Gospels.  In  the  extracts  given  by 
Epiphanius  it  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  St.  Luke.t 
Dr.  Marsh  perhaps  would  say,  that  this  only  proves  the 
author  of  the  Gospel  in  question  to  have  borrowed  from 
the  same  source  as  St.  Luke.  But  whether  this  reasoning 

*  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  Hist,  part  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  317. 

f  The  following' parallel  passages  occur  in  St.  Luke,  and  not  in  St. 
Matthew ;  E ysvsro  ns  mt\ p  ovofAan  Irjtfas,  xai  eairos  ws  etwv  <rpiaxo v<ra 
€i< rrjXSsv  sig  <rr(v  oixiav  Zip.wvos.  Jones  on  the  Canon,  vol.  i.  part  ii. 
chap.  25.  5.  11.  Kai  auTos  tjv  o  I^tfs s  wtfsi  sruv  <rpiaxov<ra,  Luke  iii. 
23.  EitfioXSsv  sis  T7]v  oixiav  2ip.wvos,  Luke  iv.  38.  2i piwva  <rov  Z tj- 
Xgjttjv,  ibid.  2i|xwva  tov  xaXoup,svov  ZtjXw rrjv,  Luke  iv.  15.  Eysvsm 
sv  <rais  i;/J.spai;  Hpwdx  ns  /SarfiXsws  tvjs  Toudaias,  ibid.  'Eysvsro  sv  <rai£ 
vjfjtspais  'Hpw<5x  <rs  /3atfiXsws  <1-7)5  L<5aias,  Luke  i.  5.  Bairn tfp.a  p.f- 
Tavoias,  ibid.  Bairntfp.a  pisravoias,  Luke  iii.  3.  The  same  express¬ 
ion  is  also  found  in  Mark  i.  4.  The  parentage  of  John  the  Baptist  is 
likewise  given,  which  no  one  of  the  Evangelists  records,  except  St. 
Luke.  put  si  0  uios  0  aycwfTjToj;,  sv  rfoi  7)u<5ox/,(ra,  ibid.  2u  Sr  0  ulos 
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be  correct,  or  not,  it  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose  simply  to 
note  the  fact,  that  in  the  extracts  made  hy  Epiphanius 
a  verbal  resemblance  to  St.  Luke  is  in  several  instances 
strikingly  visible. 

Upon  the  whole  therefore  I  have  rendered  it,  I  trust, 
more  than  probable  that  the  Gospel  according  to  the  He¬ 
brews,  whatsoever  might  have  been  its  pristine  state,  if 
indeed  it  ever  laid  claim  to  apostolical  purity,  cannot,  in 
the  state  in  which  it  is  known  to  us,  be  correctly  consi¬ 
dered  as  the  unadulterated  original  of  St.  Matthew.  And 
of  this  perhaps  our  new  Translators  themselves  feel  a  little 
conscious ;  otherwise  they  would  scarcely  have  been  satis¬ 
fied  with  pointing  out  certain  passages  for  rejection,  with¬ 
out  suggesting  also  certain  additions,  unless  indeed  they 
apprehended  (which  I  rather  suspect  to  have  been  the 
case)  that  the  absurdity  evident  in  some  of  these  would 
have  shaken  the  credit  of  their  whole  argument. 

f as  6  ayunry jfo?,  sv  Cai  •w&ox.rfia,  Luke  iii.  22.  In  St.  Matthew  the 
words  are,  Outos  s?iv  6  uio;  |aou  6  ayoW'/ji'O?,  Sv  w  rtvOoxyiJu,  chap.  iii.  1 7. 
E yu  <Srt~ u.£pov  yiysvvrjxa  <ts.  It  is  singular  that  these  words  did  not  oc¬ 
cur  in  the  text  of  St.  Luke,  but  were  nevertheless  read  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  MSS.  and  Fathers,  &c.,  referred  to  by  Griesbach,  “  D.  Cant 
veron.  verc.  colb.  corb*.  Clem.  Method.  Hilar.  Lactant.  Jur.  Faustus 
manich.  ap.  Aug.  Codd.  ap  Aug.  qui  tamen  monet  in  antiquionbux 
grsecis  luec  non  inveniri.”  Mr)  siriSrupia  eirs5up,i]0’a  x»sas  cxto  t0 
exadya.  cpaysiv  fxsd'  ipwv  ;  Epiph.  Hseres.  30.  $.  22.  E-TiSupia  sirsSu- 
fAvjffa  tst  o  to  or  adya  ipaysiv  psd'  up-wv.  Luke  xxii.  15.  Here,  if  Epi¬ 
phanius  is  to  be  credited  in  his  extract,  is  a  manifest  perversion  of  our 
Saviour’s  meaning,  at  war  with  the  context,  by  giving  an  interrogative 
turn  to  the  sentence,  in  order  to  sanction  the  Ebionite  principle  of  ab¬ 
staining  from  animal  food.  Is  it  possible  after  this  to  contemplate  tho 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews ,  as  represented  to  us  by  Epiphanius- 
in  any  other  light  than  as  a  garbled  and  spurious  production?  Nor 
indeed,  do  the  quotations  of  it,  preserved  by  Origen  and  Jerome,  place 
it  in  a  more  respectable  point  of  view. 


CHAP.  III. 


Authenticity  of  the  two  first  Chapters  of 
St.  Luke. 


I  have  not  interfered  in  the  former  instance,  nor  do  1 
mean  to  interfere  in  this,  with  the  conjectural  ground  for 
the  rejection  of  Scripture  advanced  by  the  Translators  of 
this  Version,  because  arguments  similar  to  those  which  are 
used  by  them  have  been  already  often  adduced,  and  as  of¬ 
ten  refuted  ;  because  in  some  instances  the  most  satisfactory 
answers  are  given  by  the  very  authors,  to  whom  they  re¬ 
fer  for  support ;  and  because,  above  all,  I  am  fully  persuaded 
that  the  slippery  system  itself  of  conjectural  criticism  rests 
on  no  solid  foundation.  But  where  a  sort  of  authority  is 
appealed  to,  I  shall  consider  its  validity. 

The  translators  say  ;  “  The  two  first  chapters  of  this 
Gospel  were  wanting  in  the  copies  used  by  Marcion,  a  re¬ 
puted  heretic  of  the  second  century  ;  who,  though  he  is 
represented  by  his  adversaries  as  holding  some  extravagant 
opinions,  was  a  man  of  learning  and  integrity,  for  any 
thing  that  appears  to  the  contrary.  He,  like  some  mo¬ 
derns,  rejected  all  the  Evangelical  histories  excepting 
Luke,  of  which  he  contended  that  his  own  was  a  correct 
and  authentic  copy. 

I  shall  not  undertake  to  discuss  the  collateral  question 
respecting  the  learning  and  integrity  of  Marcion  ;  because 
it  is  perhaps  of  little  importance  in  itself,  and  because  we 
have  no  sure  data  from  which  we  can  form  an  impartial 
decision  upon  the  subject.  Forth  e  odium  theologicum  in 
the  breasts  of  his  adversaries,  great  allowance,  I  am  aware, 
fs  to  be  made  :  but  I  must  enter  my  unqualified  protest 
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against  the  Unitarian  mode  of  constantly  interpreting  the 
Orthodox  representation  of  an  heretical  character  by  the 
rule  of  contraries  ;  of  uniformly  reading  for  vice,  virtue; 
for  folly,  talent ;  and  for  want  of  principle,  integrity. 
But  as  the  Authors  of  this  Version  seem  disposed  to  sa¬ 
crifice  the  universal  persuasion  of  antiquity,  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  St.  Luke’s  text,  to  the  particular  opinion  of  Marcion, 
let  us  examine  a  little  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  testi¬ 
mony.  We  are  told,  that  the  two  first  chapters  were 
wanting  in  the  copies  used  by  him  ;  and  yet  the  four  first 
verses  are  retained  as  indisputably  genuine.  How  is  this 
contradiction  to  be  reconciled  ?  Certainly  some  explanation 
of  it  should  have  been  given.  Were  the  four  first  verses 
retained  simply  for  the  convenience  of  an  aditional  argu¬ 
ment,  in  order  to  identify  beyond  dispute  the  writer  of 
this  Gospel  with  the  writer  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
and  so  to  deduce  from  that  circumstance  the  following  in¬ 
genious  display  of  criticism  ?  “  The  Evangelist,”  it  is  ob¬ 
served,  “in  his  preface  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  reminds 
his  friend  Theophilus,  Acts  i.  1.  that  this  former  historj* 
contained  an  account  of  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus,  but 
makes  no  allusion  to  the  remarkable  incidents  contained  in 
the  two  first  chapters,  which  therefore  probably  were  not 
written  by  him  as  if,  when  an  author  refers  to  a  former 
production,  simply  to  point  out  its  connexion  with  the  one 
which  he  is  composing,  he  must  always  be  supposed  dis¬ 
tinctly  to  enumerate  every  subject  contained  in  it.  Should 
this  be  the  only  reason  for  esteeming  the  four  verses  in 
question  genuine,  our  new  Translators  surely  treat  their 
favourite  Marcion,  whose  single  authority  they  have  to 
plead  for  rejecting  the  remainder  of  these  chapters,  very 
unceremoniously  and  contemptuously,  because  he  expressl)" 
considered  them  also  as  spurious.  As  they  appear  not  to 
have  investigated  very  accurately  the  testimony  upon  which 
they  rely,  I  shall  point  out  to  them  what  it  really  was, 
and  will  take  my  proofs  from  a  work  with  which  they  are 
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themselves  doubtless  well  acquainted,  “  Lardner’s  History 
of  Heretics.” 

Epiphanius,  from  whom  we  learn  most  respecting  the 
Gospel  in  question,  informs,  us,  that  it  resembles  the  Gos¬ 
pel  of  St.  Luke,  much  mutilated,  being  defective  both  in 
the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end  ;  particularly  that 
at  the  beginning  it  wanted  the  Preface ,  (viz.  the  four 
verses  still  retained  in  the  New  Version,)  and  the  account 
of  Elizabeth,  of  the  salutation  of  the  Angel  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  of  John  and  Zacharias,  of  the  nativity  at  Bethle¬ 
hem,  of  the  Genealogy ,  and  of  the  Baptism.  'O  psv  ya£ 
yppo.y.rrjP  rs  xara  Aaxav  drjficavsi  to  suayysXiov,  ws  Ss  TjxpwTi^iasai, 
p.-/]T£  a^X'^v  £XWVJ  tJ-rirrE  (xsrfa,  jj wjte  TsXog,  Ipanz  /S£§£ upevs  biro  tooX- 
Xwv  Cijtwv  r^sx51  <rov  Tpoorov  £uSus  fxsv  yap  sv  t?)  agyr)  wavTa  Ta  a#’ 
apX^iS  Tis  Aasxa  irsir^aypaTSupSva,  t<st’  sgiv  ws  Xsysr  £<if£i<S'»]fl'£p  tfoXXo1 
sirsysi^dcuv  xai  Ta  '£|r]s.  Kai  Ta  crsgi  ttjs  EXitfa€£T,  xai  tou  AyJsXou 
£uayf£Xi^o(ji£vou  tt^v  Ma^iav  iragzsvov,  Iwavvx  t£  xai  Xaya.^ia,  xai  tvjs  ev 
Bs^Xsqx  y£vrj(J'£ws,  y£vsaXoyias,  xai  T'/jg  tou  BaifTitf/aaToS  CiroSstfEwg • 
TauTa  iravTa  wpixo^as  a.irsirrjSr](is.  Haer.  42.  §.  11.*  Hence 
therefore  it  appears,  that  Marcion  rejected  the  Preface 
.which  the  New  Version  admits,  and  also  that  part  at  least 
of  the  third  chapter  which  contains  the  particulars  of  our 
Saviour’s  Baptism  and  Genealogy ,  a  defalcation  more 
extensive  than  the  modest  lop  of  the  Unitarians.!  But  this 

*  Lardner’s  History  of  Heretics,  p.  250.  note  q. 

f  Epiphanius  indeed,  immediately  after  the  words  above  quoted 
from  him  by  Lardner,  says,  that  the  Gospel  of  Marcion  began  thus; 
“  In  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius  Casar,  &c.”  Kai  a£X'i’lv  T1S  £va 7~ 
ftXis  £<ra|£  TauTr,v.  Ev  tw  irsvrsxaiSexoiru  £tsi  TiSigix  Kairfa^os  xai 
Ta  ilijg.  But  he  adds,  that  Marcion  preserved  no  regular  order  of 
narration,  Ta  os  <irposiS'/)rfiv  avw  xaTw,  ax  o^Srws  /Sadi^wv,  aXXa  S£pa5i- 
jspyy)(X£vws  "iravT a  •jr£pivos£wv.  Besides,  as  he  had  just  asserted  the 
omission  of  the  Baptism  and  Genealogy  it  seems  impossible  that  he 
could  have  been  either  so  absurd,  or  so  forgetful,  as  directly  to  con¬ 
tradict  himself  in  the  very  next  sentence.  Theodoret  also  mentions 
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is  not.  all.  Lardner  contends,  that  not  a  single  passage  of 
St.  Luke,  with  the  exception  of  the  words,  “  In  the  fif¬ 
teenth  year  of  Tiberius  Caesar,”  from  the  first  verse  of 
the  first  chapter,  down  to  the  thirteenth  verse  of  the 
fourth  chapter  inclusive,  was  to  he  found  in  the  Gospel  of 
Marcion.  His  argument  is  principally  grounded  upon  the 
following  extract  from  Tertullian  :  “Anno  quinto  decimo 
principatus  Tiberiani  proponit  Deum  descendisse  in  civita- 
tem  Galileae  Capernaum  Contra  Marc.  lib.  iv.  §.  7.  which 
he  considers  as  given  by  Tertullian  for  the  commencement 
of  Marcion’s  Gospel,  and  which  he  thus  translates  :  “In 
the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius  Caesar,  God  descended  into 
Capernaum,  a  city  of  Galilee.”  Now  as  we  are  assured 
by  Justin  Martyr,  Tertullian,  and  others,  that  Marcion 
believed  Jesus  to  be  a  celestial  Being,  or  real  divinity, 
sent  from  the  supreme  God,  who  was  superior  to  the  Crea¬ 
tor  of  the  world  ;  and  as  we  read,  Luke  iv.  31.  that  Jesus 
“  went  down  to  Capernaum,  a  city  of  Galilee  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  alone,  without  any  additional  reasoning,  seem 
almost  indisputably  to  prove,  that  the  thirty-first  verse  of 
the  fourth  chapter,  with  the  simple  date  of  the  period 
prefixed,  was  the  precise  commencement  of  this  Gospel, 
as  pointed  out  by  Tertullian.* 

Independently  of  this  complete  abscission,  Epiphanius 
gives  at  large  a  variety  of  other  omissions,  and  of  interpo¬ 
lations,  which  he  dwells  upon  minutely. 

If  then  our  new  Translators  conceive  the  whole  of  Mar- 


Marcion’s  rejection  of  the  Genealogy,  xai  try  ysviuk oyiav  wspixo^a? 
&c.  Lardner,  ibid.  p.  250. 

*  Marcion,  it  is  obvious,  could  not,  consistently  with  his  principles, 
have  acknowledged  the  Baptism  and  Genealogy-,  neither,  for  the 
same  reason,  could  he  have  admitted  the  Temptation ,  and  the  Dis¬ 
courses  in  the  Synagogue ,  contained  in  the  fourth  chapter,  as  both  oc¬ 
currences  are  connected  with  allusions  to  the  Old  Testament ;  and 
we  shall  presently  see  how  free  he  made  with  these. 
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cion’s  evidence  to  be  valuable,  why  do  they  adopt  one  part 
and  neglect  the  other  ?  Why  do  they  not  likewise  fairly 
tell  us  to  what  extent  we  must  proceed,  if  we  regulate  our 
Canon  of  Scripture  by  his  rule  ?  There  is  no  doubt  of  his 
having  disavowed  every  Gospel  but  his  own,  of  his  having- 
received  no  other  part  of  the  New  Testament  except  cer¬ 
tain  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  garbled,  and  of  his  having  reject¬ 
ed  altogether  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament.*  Hence 
surely  some  little  perplexity  must  arise,  when  we  attempt 
to  reconcile  the  canon  of  the  Marcionites  and  the  Ebio- 
nites,  (whose  assistance  in  purifying  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew  must  not  be  forgotten,)  without  sacrificing  the 
credit  of  either.  The  Ebiouites  rejected  only  a  part  of 
the  Old  Testament,  retaining  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
Pentateuch  at  least  :  the  Marcionites  rejected  the  whole. 
The  Marcionites  received  almost  all  St.  Paul’s  Epistles  ; 
the  Ebionites  held  that  Apostle  and  his  writings  in  abhor¬ 
rence.  Both  indeed  agreed  in  repudiating  every  Gospel 
except  their  own  ;  but  unfortunately  their  respective  Gos¬ 
pels  were  widely  different  from  each  other.  Reduced  to 
this  lamentable  dilemma,  can  we  act  with  greater  wisdom 
than  to  abandon  both  Ebionites  and  Marcionites  ;  to  prefer 
simplicity  to  fraud,  and  consistency  to  contradiction? 

But,  waving  every  other  consideration,  let  us  examine 
a  little  some  of  the  internal  pretensions  of  Marcion’s  Gos¬ 
pel  to  legitimacy.  Among  the  extravagant  opinions  im¬ 
puted  to  him,  were  the  following  :  that  the  Creator  of  the 
invisible  world  was  a  Deity  distinct  from,  and  superior  to, 
the  Creator  of  the  visible  world  ;  the  former  being  good¬ 
ness  itself,  the  latter  good  and  evil;  the  latter  God  of  the 
Old,  the  former  the  God  of  the  New  Testament  :  the 
Jesus  was  the  Son  of  the  Supreme  Deity,  assuming  that 
appearance  of  manhood  when  he  first  descended  from 
heaven,  and  was  seen  in  Capernaum,  a  city  of  Galilee ; 


*  Lardner,  Ibid. 
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and  that  a  principle  part  of  his  mission  was  to  destroy  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets,  or  the  revelation  of  that  inferior 
God,  who  created  only  the  visible  world.  Hence  Marcion 
found  it  convenient  to  get  rid  of  every  allusion  to  our 
Saviour’s  nativity,  because  he  objected  to  believe  that 
Jesus  was  man ,  certainly  not  upon  the  Unitarian  princi¬ 
ple,  of  objecting  to  believe  that  he  was  more,  than  man  ; 
and  thus  we  find  his  Gospel  commencing  precisely  where 
we  might  have  expected  it  to  commence. 

A  favourite  text  with  the  Marcionites  was,  Luke  viii. 
21.  in  which  our  Saviour  says,  “  My  mother  and  my  bre¬ 
thren  are  those  who  hear  the  Word  of  God,  and  do  it;” 
because  they  considered  it  as  proving  that  Christ,  owned 
no  mortal  consanguinity  :  but  the  19th  verse  stood  direct¬ 
ly  in  their  way,  “Then  came  to  him  his  mother  and  his 
brethren ,  and  could  not  come  at  him  for  the  press  the 
words  therefore,  his  mother  and  his  brethren ,  they  ex¬ 
punged.  If  it  be  said,  might  not  the  same  words  have 
been  wanting  in  the  genuine  copies  of  St.  Luke?  the  an¬ 
swer  is  obvious  :  they  certainly  might  have  been ;  but 
what  proof  is  there  that  they  were  ?  Are  they  omitted  in 
any  of  the  three  hundred  and  fifty-five  manuscripts  which 
have  been  collated,  or  in  any  of  the  versions  ?  Not  in  one. 
And  do  they  not  seem  necessary  to  the  connexion  of  the 
subsequent  verse,  in  which  it  is  observed,  “And  it  was 
told  him  by  certain,  which  said,  Thy  mother  and  thy  bre¬ 
thren  stand  without,  desiring  to  see  thee  ?”  Besides,  we 
perceive  these  very  expressions  in  the  genuine  Gospel  of 
St.  Matthew,  (c.  xii.  46.)  where  the  same  transaction  is 
recorded.  Could  they  have  been  inserted  there  by  the 
hand  of  some  wicked  Ebionite  ?  This  however  the  Unita¬ 
rians  cannot  consistently  allow  ;  because,  in  their  judg¬ 
ment,  the  Ebionites  were  no  interpolators.  Must  we  not 
then  conclude,  when,  as  in  this  instance,  an  omission  is 
pleaded  in  the  Guspel  which  occurs  not  in  another,  which 
also  destroys  the  connexion  of  the  context,  and  which  the 
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party  defending  it  has  an  interest  in  supporting,  that  the 
theological  pruning-hook  has  been  indisputably  at  work  ? 

Again  :  our  Saviour  addresses  his  heavenly  Father  as 
“  Lord  of  Heaven  and  Earth,”  Luke  x.  1 1;  an  appellation 
which  completely  militated  against  the  creed  of  Marcion, 
who  distinguished  between  the  Lord  of  heaven,  (that  is, 
the  heaven  of  heavens,)  or  the  Lord  of  the  invisible  world, 
and  the  Lord  of  the  earth,  or  the  Lord  of  the  terrestrial 
and  visible  world.  We  therefore  find,  that  in  his  Gospel 
the  latter  part  of  the  appellation  was  suppressed,  our  Savi¬ 
our  being  introduced  as  only  using  the  terms,  ‘‘Lord  of 
heaven.”  But  since  precisely  the  same  expressions,  “  Lord 
of  heaven  and  earth,”  are  read  in  St.  Matthew,  (c.  xi. 
25.)  and  since  Marcion,  as  we  have  seen,  had  private 
reasons  for  the  omission,  we  cannot  surely  hesitate  in  de¬ 
termining  which  is  the  genuine  text. 

The  greatest  liberty  however  seems  to  have  been  taken 
with  those  passages  which  tend  to  confirm  the  authority  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Hence  were  omitted,  in  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  St.  Luke,  the  verses  SO,  31,  and  32,  which  al¬ 
luded  to  Jonah,  to  the  Queen  of  the  South,  to  Solomon 
and  to  Nineveh  ;  and  the  verses  49,  50,  51,  which  speak 
of  the  blood  of  the  prophets,  and  of  Able  and  Zacharias : 
in  the  nineteenth  chapter,  the  verses  45,  46,  in  which  our 
Saviour  expels  the  money-changers  from  the  Temple  :  in 
the  twentieth  chapter,  the  verses  17,  18,  in  which  occurs  a 
quotation  from  the  Psalms  ;  and  the  verses  37,  38,  where 
an  allusion  is  made  to  the  divine  vision  exhibited  in  the 
bush  to  Moses  :  in  the  twenty-first  chapter,  the  verses  21, 
22,  which  recognize  a  prophecy  of  Daniel  :  and  in  the 
twenty-second  chapter,  the  verses  35,  36,  and  37,  in  the 
last  of  which  a  prophecy  of  Isaiah  is  represented  as  about 
to  be  accomplished.  Now  every  one  of  these  texts,  omit¬ 
ted,  by  Marcion,  are  to  be  found  in  the  corresponding 
passages  both  of  St.  Matthew  and  of  St.  Mark,  except 
the  two  first  and  the  last,  the  former  of  which  however 
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are  in  St.  Matthew,  and  the  latter  is  in  St.  Mark.  And  it 
should  be  observed,  that  these  are*  the  principle  texts  of 
St.  Luke,  in  which  the  Old  Testament  is  quoted  with  dis¬ 
tinct  approbation.  There  are  indeed  two  passages  of  this 
description,  which  were  not  erased  ;  viz.  Luke  xiii.  28. 
and  Lukexxiv.  25.  but  these  were  ingeniously  accommoda¬ 
ted  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Marcionites.  In  the  first  it  is 
said,  “  There  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth, 
when  ye  shall  see  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  all 
the  prophets,  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  you  yourselves 
thrust  out.”  Here,  instead  of  “  when  ye  shall  see  Abraham, 
and  Isaac,  and  Jacob  and  the  prophets,  in  the  kingdom 
of  God.”  Marcion  read,  “  when  ye  shall  see  all  the  just 
in  the  kingdom  of  God.”  In  the  second  passage,  our  Sa- 


*  Perl  taps  if  to  those,  which  are  mentioned  above,  we  add  Luke 
xviii.  31,  32,  33,  we  may  say  all;  and  these  likewise  were  omitted  by 
Marcion,  as  the  first  of  them  asserted,  that  “  All  things  which  are 
written  brj  the  Prophets  concerning  the  Son  of  Man  shall  be  accom¬ 
plished.”  Indeed  a  similar  declaration  is  made,  Luke  xxiv.  44,  45, 
46  ;  but  I  very  much  doubt  whether  Marcion’s  Gospel  had  any  thing 
in  common  with  St.  Luke  after  the  preceding  verse,  for  the  following 
reasons :  Epiphanies  states,  that  it  was  defective  at  the  end  as  well  as 
at  the  beginning,  Hseres.  42. }.  11 ;  and  that  he  had  proceeded  regu¬ 
larly  to  the  end  in  his  refutations  of  every  rart  in  which  Marcion  had 
absurdly  retained  any  expression  of  our  Saviour  hostile  to  his  own 
doctrine  :  l~ws  loo;  <rsXs;  5is|/jXSov,  sv  ok  (paivs-ai  tjXiciws  xad’  kawa 
sin  vaj-ras  ra;  ‘rapap.eivatfa;  <r on  c;  ZwvTipog  xai  vou  AtosoXov  X;|e is 
<puXar7wv.  {.  10.  Now  the  last  notice  of  this  kind  which  he  takes  is 
contained  in  the  39th  verse,  the  subject  of  which  is  concluded  at  the 
43d  verse.  The  result  is  obvious.  Besides,  it  should  not  be  forgot¬ 
ten,  that  in  a  former  passage  he  had  absolutely  erased  a  declaration 
of  the  same  nature,  not  indeed  so  fully  expressed  as  this.  Epipha- 
nius,  it  is  true,  is  in  general  sufficiently  inaccurate ;  but  if  any  de¬ 
pendence  can  be  placed  upon  his  statements,  it  is  in  the  case  of  Mar- 
cion’s  Gospel  and  Apostolicon,  which  he  professes  to  have  read,  and 
from  which,  for  the  object  of  refutation,  he  made,  he  says,  numerous 
extracts. 
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viour  thus  addresses  two  of  his  disciples  after  his  resurrec¬ 
tion,  “0  fools,  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe  all  that  the 
prophets  have  spoken.”  This  he  changed  into  u  Slow  of 
heart  to  believe  all  that  I  have  spoken  to  you.”* 

When  therefore  these  several  circumstances  are  duly 
considered  ;  when  we  perceive  so  many  omissions,  and 
such  striking  deviations  in  Marcion’s  Gospel,  all  pointing 
one  way,  all  tending  to  the  support  of  his  own  peculiar  sys¬ 
tem  ;  and  when  also  we  discover  parallel  passages  in  the 
genuine  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  sometimes 
in  one,  and  sometimes  in  both  of  them,  where  the  disput¬ 
ed  expressions  appear  ;  must  it  not  argue  an  infantine  cre¬ 
dulity  almost  beyond  example,  a  credulity,  which  no  re¬ 
flection  can  correct,  no  experience  cure,  to  conceive  it  pro¬ 
bable,  that  the  text  of  Marcion  was  the  unadulterated  text 
of  St.  Luke  ?  What  possible  chance  could  have  produced 
so  great  a  variety  of  readings,  and  that  at  so  early  a  period, 
all  meeting  in  a  common  centre?  A  result  so  uniform  never 
surely  could  have  been  effected  by  a  simple  combination  of 
contingencies,  but  must  have  been  fraudulently  secured  by 
the  loaded  die  “of  a  systematical  theology.”  If  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  Lardner  on  this  point  be  important,  whose  History 
of  Heretics  must  be  a' lowed  to  be  sufficiently  favourable  to 
heresy,  that  also  will  be  found  adverse  to  the  Unitarian  ar¬ 
gument.  “Upon  an  impartial  review,”  he  observes,  “of 
these  alterations,  some  appear  to  be  trifling,  others  might 
arise  from  the  various  readings  of  different  copies  :  but 
many  of  them  are  undoubtedly  designed  perversions ,  in¬ 
tended  to  countenance,  or  at  least  not  directly  contradict, 


*  It  may  be  added,  that  in  all  the  instances  adduced,  the  Peshito, 
or  old  Syriac  Version,  is  strictly  conformable  with  our  received  Gos¬ 
pels,  and  directly  against  Marcion’s;  an  argument  which  may  perhaps 
be  of  some  weight  with  those  who  justly  admit  that  Version  “  to  be 
of  the  n>st  remote  antiquity  and  of  the  highest  authority .”  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  New  Translation,  p.  15. 
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those  absurd  principles  which  lie  and  his  followers  espou¬ 
sed.”*  But  Le  Clerc  is  more  harsh  in  his  censure  ;  and 
hesitates  not  to  term  those  absolutely  mad,  by  whom  the 
defalcation  of  the  corrupted  Gospel  of  Marcion  are  appro¬ 
ved,  t 

Indeed  the  Translators  of  the  New  Version  themselves, 
whatsoever  convenience  they  may  find  in  depriving  of  can¬ 
onical  authority  the  commencement  of  St.  Luke’s  Gospel, 
because  it  was  not  to  be  found  in  “  the  copies  of  Marcion,” 
do  not  always  pay  a  similar  regard  to  the  same  precious 
relicks  of  reputed  heresy.  It  will  not  perhaps  be  denied, 
that  the  Scriptures  of  Marcion  must  be,  in  all  respects,  of 
equal  validity  ;  that  the  credit  of  his  Ato?oAixov  must  vie 
with  that  of  his  EuayJsAiov,  and  that  both  must  stand  or  fall 
together.  Yet  we  find  that  in  Galat.  i.  I,  where  St.  Paul 
calls  himself  an  Apostle,  not  for  men  nor  by  man,  but  by 
Jesus  Christ,  and  God  the  Father,  who  raised  him  from 
the  dead,”  Marcion  omitted  the  words  God  the  Father, 
in  order,  as  Jerome  observes,  to  point  out  that  Christ  raised 
himself  up  by  his  own  power  ;  Omittebat  Marcion, Koti  ©ss 
irargos  in  ejus  AtfoS oXixw  volens  exponere  Christum,  non  a 
Deo  patre,  sed  per  semet  ipsum  suscitatum.”  Hieron.  in 
Galat.  i.  l.J  But  we  do  not  find  that  these  words  are 
omitted,  or  even  marked  by  italics,  in  the  New  Version  : 
on  the  contrary,  an  argument  is  founded  upon  them  in  the 
notes,  to  prove  that  here  Jesus  Christ  is  distinguished  from 
God,  to  whom  he  was  subordinate,  and  by  whose  power, 
and  not  his  own,  he  was  raised  from  the  dead.”  Were 

*  History  of  Heretics,  p.  261. 

f  Docebat  Marcion  Christum  venisse,  ut  opera  Creatoris  dissolveret. 
At  de  Christo  nihil  norat,  nisi  quod  ex  Novo  Testamcnto  acceperat, 
unde  contrariurn  plane  liquet;  nisi  quecumque  Marcionis  sententia; 
adversantur,  quee  innumera  sunt,  insana  licentia  resecentur ;  quod 
nemo,  sin  compos,  probaverit.  Hist.  Ecclesiastica,  p.649. 

J  Gardner's  History  of  Heretics,  p.  266. 
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the  Translators  aware  of  this  circumstance?  They  could 
not  have  been  well  ignorant  of  it,  as  Griesbach,  whose  text 
they  profess  to  follow,  distinctly  refers  to  it  in  a  note.  But 
they  may  have  been  negligent.  Supposing  this  then  to 
have  been  the  case,  let  us  proceed  to  another  reading  in 
the  Apostolicon,  which  they  certainly  did  not  overlook, 
viz.  1  Cor.  xv.  47,  because  the}-  expressly  remark,  that 
“  Marcion  is  accused  by  Tertullian  of  inserting  here  the 
word  xvgws.”  Our  common  reading  runs  thus  :  “  The 
second  man  is  the  Lord  from  heaven  6  dsursgos  avSpuirog  o 
xugios  s§  zpctvx.  This  he  read,  “  the  second  is  the  Lord 
from  heaven  ;”  6  Ssurgog  »  wgios  eg  xeuvx  :  but  they  read, 
“the  second  man  will  be  from  heaven.”  Thus  in  the 
very  teeth  of  his  authority,  they  admit  the  word  av&pwwoj, 
which  he  rejected,  and  reject  the  word  xupios,  which  he  ad¬ 
mitted ;  and  even  presume  to  found  an  argument  for  the 
rejection  of  the  latter  expression  upon  the  circumstance  of 
his  having  admitted,  or,  as  they  say,  inserted  it.  Where 
is  the  consistency  of  all  this?  Nor  does  their  dereliction 
of  professed  principle  terminate  here.  They  modestly  ob¬ 
serve  in  their  Introduction,  “  If  this  Version  of  the  Christ¬ 
ian  Scriptures  possesses  any  merit,  it  is  that  of  being  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  most  correct  text  of  the  original  which  has 
hitherto  been  published,”  p.  8.  Yet  in  the  present  in¬ 
stance,  and  this  is  not  the  only  one  of  the  kind,*  they 

*  Another  occurs  1  Cor.  x.  9,  where  Marcion,  Griesbach,  and  the 
received  Text,  all  read,  “Let  us  not  tempt  Christ-,"  which  they 
change  into,  “  Nor  let  us  try  (tempt)  the  Lord."  It  is  true  they  take 
no  notice  of  Marcion,  but  they  seem  to  express  their  surprise  that 
the  word  Christ  “  is  retained  by  Griesbach,  even  in  his  second  edi¬ 
tion.”  They  do  not  indeed  any  where  represent  Griesbach’s  text  as 
absolutely  perfect,  yet  they  consider  it  as  perfect  as  the  present  state 
of  criticism  will  admit ;  for  they  say,  “  The  Editors  of  this  work  offer 
it  to  the  public  as  exhibiting  to  the  English  reader  a  text  not  indeed 
absolutely  perfect,  but  approaching  as  nearly  to  the  Apostolical  and 
Evangelical  originals,  as  the  present  state  of  sacred  criticism  will 
admit;  nor  do  they  hold  it  up  as  a  faultless  translation,  &c.”  Introd. 
p.  30. 
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venture  to  discard  “  the  most  correct  text  of  the  original 
which  has  hitherto  been  published,”  the  text  of  Griesbach, 
that  indentical  text,  in  which,  as  in  one  of  the  highest  cre¬ 
dit,  they  professed  implicitly  to  confide  ;  thus  coolly  throw¬ 
ing  over-hoard  the  very  pilot,  to  whose  boasted  guidance, 
in  their  passage  through  the  perilous  deeps  of  manuscript 
criticism,  their  inexperienced  bark  was  avowedly  commit¬ 
ted. 

But  after  all,  what  certain  proof  exists  that  the  Marcion- 
ites  themselves  considered  their  Gospel  as  the  composition 
of  St.  Luke  ?  If  the  assertion  of  the  new  Translators  be 
received,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  upon  the  subject, 
because  they  advance  this  unqualified  affirmation :  Marcion, 
like  some  moderns,”  (meaning,  it  is  presumed,  the  admi¬ 
rers  of  Evanson,  for  the  sect  of  Unitarianism  is  itself  inter¬ 
sected,)  “  rejected  all  the  Evangelical  histories  except  St. 
Luke,  of  which  he  contended,  that  his  own  teas  a  correct 
and  authentic  copy.”  Instead,  however,  of  pressing  them 
with  opposite  authority  myself,  I  shall  simply  confront 
their  statement  with  the  very  different  one  of  a  critic,  to 
whom  both  parties  are  disposed  to  listen  with  much  defer¬ 
ence  ;  the  “learned  and  acute”  Annotator  of  Michaelis  “It 
has  been  very  generally  believed,”  says  Dr.  Marsh,  “  on 
the  authority  of  Tertullian  and  Epiphanius,  that  Marcion 
wilfully  corrupted  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke.  Now  it  is 
true,  that  the  long  catalogue  of  Marcion’s  quotations,  which 
Epiphanius  has  preserved  in  his  forty  second  Heresy,  ex¬ 
hibits  readings  which  materially  differ  fiom  those  of  the 
corresponding  passages  in  St.  Luke’s  Gospel  ;  consequent¬ 
ly,  zyMarcion  really  derived  those  quotations  from  a  copy 
of  St.  Luke’s  Gospel,  that  copy  must  have  contained  a 
text  which  in  many  places  materially  differed  from  our 
genuine  text,  though  the  question  will  still  remain  undeci¬ 
ded,  whether  the  alternations  were  made  by  Marcion  him¬ 
self,  or  whether  he  used  a  manuscript,  in  which  they  had 
been  already  made.  But  that  Marcion  used  St.  Luke’ 
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(Gospel  at  all,  is  a  position  which  has  been  taken  for  grant¬ 
ed,  without  the  least  proof.  Marcion  himself  never  pre¬ 
tended  that  it  was  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  as  Tertullian  ac¬ 
knowledges  ;  saying,  ‘  Marcion  Evangelio  suo  nullum 
ascribit  autorem Adv.  Marcion.  lib.  iv.  c.  2.  It  is 
probable  therefore  that  he  used  some  apocryphal  Gospel, 
which  had  much  matter  in  common  with  that  of  St.  Luke, 
but  yet  was  not  the  same.  On  this  subject  see  Griesbach, 
Historia  f'extus  Epistolarum  Paulinarum,  p.  91,  92,  and 
Loeffler’s  dissertation  entitled,  ‘Marcionem  Pauli  Epistolas 
et  Lucae  Evangelium  adulterasse  dubitatur,’  which  is 
printed  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Commentationes  Theolo- 
gicae  ”* 

As  the  opinions  of  Griesbach,  to  whom  a  reference  is 
made,  deservedly  rank  high  in  the  estimation,  not  only  of 
the  world  in  general,  but  the  Uuitarians  in  particular,  it 
may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  argument  of  the  German 
critic,  in  the  passage  above  pointed  out,  tends  to  prove  the 
impropriety  of  denominating  Marcion  a  corrupter  of  St. 
Luke’s  text,  because  he  never  represented  his  Gospel  as 
written  by  that  Apostle,  The  result,  however,  drawn  by 
Griesbach  himself  from  this  position  being  different  from 
that  of  Dr.  Marsh,  I  shall  give  it  in  his  own  language  : 
“  Hoc  Marcioni  propositum  fuisse  videtur,  ut  ex  Evange- 
listarum,  atque  prsesertim  e  Lucae  commentariis  concinna- 
ret  succinctam  de  munere,  quo  Christus  publice  functus 
erat,  atque  de  ultimis  fatis  ejus  narrationem,  ita  adornatam, 

*  Marsh’s  Michselis,  vol.  iii.  part  ii.  p.  160.  Dr.  Marsh  might 
have  added  a  passage  or  two  from  Epiphanius,  indirectly  at  least 
bearing  on  the  same  point.  Instead  of  asserting  that  the  Marcionites 
represented  their  Gospel  as  that  of  St.  Luke,  Epiphanius  only  says, 
that  they  used  a  Gospel  which  resembled  that  of  St.  Luke  p,ovw  <5 s 
xs^prjTon  ‘tstcj  tu  ^apax'rv)£i  <rw  xara  Asxav  EuayJsAiw,  }  9,  ana  that 
they  themselves  simply  called  it  the  Gospel  nap  aurwv  Asyojaevsv 
EuaylsAiov,  »  10. 
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ut  inserviret  illorum  hominum  usibus,  qui  quantum  possunt 
longissiine  a  Judaismo  discedere,  camque,  ob  causam,  ne- 
gleclis  Vet.  Test.  1  ibris,  solis  discipulorum  Christi  scriptis 
uti  vellent,  et  base  e  philosophise  suae  legibus  interpreta- 
rentur.  Talibus  itacpie  lectoribus  cum  Evangelium  suum 
destinaret,  collegit  ex  Evangelist  arum  scriptis  ea,  quae 
huic  hominum  generi  grata  esse  sciret,  omissis  omnibus, 
qux  lectoribus  suis  displicere potuissent  •”* 

Upon  the  whole  then,  taking  a  retrospective  view  of 
what  has  been  advanced  upon  both  topics,  will  Unitarian 
candour  act  unworthy  of  itself,  if,  instead  of  rejecting  any 
part  of  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel,  upon  the  credit  of  the 
Ebionites,  or  any  part  of  St.  Luke’s  Gospel  upon  the  cred¬ 
it  of  the  Marcionites,  it  be  disposed  to  give  a  due  weight 
to  that  text,  the  authority  of  which  no  biblical  critic  of 
eminence  has  ever  yet  attempted  to  shake,  if  it  put  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  antiquity,  supported  by  the  accu- 

*  Perhaps  the  reader  may  not  think  me  too  minute  if  I  subjoin  the 
sentiments  of  another  highly  esteemed  writer  upon  the  same  subject, 
the  accurate  and  laborious  Tillemont  It  is  this;  Pour  le  Nouveau 
Testament,  des  quatre  Evangiles  il  recevoit  settlement  une  partie  de 
celui  de  S.  Luc,  qu'il  n’attribuoit  neanmoins  ni  a  S.  Luc,  in  a  aucun 
autre  des  Apotres  ou  des,  disciples,  ni  a  quelque  personne  que  ce, 
fust.  Dans  la  suite  ses  sectateurs  I’attribuerent  a  Jesus-Ckrist 
mesme,  disant  neanmoins  que  S.  Paul  y  avoit  ajoute  quelque  chose 
conime  l’histoire  de  la  passion.  Ils  le  changeoient  tous  les  jours  selon 
qu’ils  estoient  pressez  par  les  Catholiques,  en  retranchant  et  y  ajout- 
ant  ce  qu’il  leur  piaisoit.  Ils  en  ostoient  sur  tout  les  passages,  qui  y 
sont  citez  de  l  ancien  Testament,  et  ceux  ou  le  Sauveur  reconnoist  le 
Createur  pour  son  pcre.  Histoire  Eccles.  vol.  ii.  p.  123.  ed.  1732.  It 
is  curious  to  remark  the  different  conclusions  deduced  by  three  respect¬ 
able  critics  from  the  same  premises.  Tillemont  conceives,  that  Mar- 
cion  made  his  selections  from  the  genuine  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  ;  Dr. 
Marsh,  not  from  the  genuine,  but  from  some  apocryphal  Gospel  of 
the  same  Evangelist ;  and  Griesbach,  from  St.  Luke,  St.  Matthew, 
and  St.  Mark  indiscriminately.  All  however  coincide  in  the  position, 
that  Marcion  did  not  assert  his  Evangelion  to  be  “  a  correct  and  au¬ 
thentic  copy  of  St.  Luke.” 
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rate  collation  of  Manuscripts,  Fathers,  and  Versions,  into 
one  scale,  and  throwing  the  spurious  Gospel  of  Ebion,  and 
the  more  spurious  Gospel  of  Marcion,  into  the  other,  be¬ 
hold  them  ignominiously  kick  the  beam  ? 


CHAP.  IV. 

Intermediate  State  between  death  and  the  Resurrection. 

Authenticity  of  Luke  xxiii  43. 

As  the  Authors  of  this  Version  are  manifestly  disciples 
of  those  fond  philosophers  who  descry,  or  fancy  that  they 
descry,  in  the  page  of  Scripture  the  characteristical  hues 
of  their  own  ephemeral  systems,  so  also  do  they  appear 
to  be  of  that  peculiar  sect  which  maintains,  that  human 
souls  are  material,  that  they  are  composed  of  a  genuine 
corporeal  substance,  although  of  one  so  refined  and  subtle, 
that  thousands  of  them,  as  it  is  quaintly  but  forcibly  ex¬ 
pressed  by  a  Platonical  writer*  of  the  seventeenth  century, 

*  Dr.  Henry  More,  in  his  Divine  Dialogues : — 

“  Hyl.  Is  it  not  incredible,  Philotheus,  if  not  impossible,  that 
some  thousands  of  spirits  may  dance  or  march  on  a  needle’s  point  at 
once  ? 

“  Cuph .  I,  and  that  booted  and  spurred  too.”  Vol.  i.  p.  90. 

Having  alluded  to  the  Dialogues  of  this  eccentric  but  amiable 
writer,  whose  talents  as  a  metaphysician,  philosopher,  and  divine 
were  doubtless  highly  respectable,  but  whose  imagination  too  fre¬ 
quently  outran  his  jndgment,  I  cannot  avoid  digressing  a  moment 
from  my  subject  to  notice,  that  from  a  passage  in  the  same  work,  viz. 
the  story  of  the  Eremite  and  the  Angel,  related,  p.  321 — 327,  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  “  Hermit ”  of  Parnell  was  evidently  borrowed,  not  merely  in 
the  general  circumstances  of  the  narrative,  with  some  slight  dela¬ 
tions  indeed,  but  sometimes  in  its  very  turn  of  expression  ;  a  produc¬ 
tion  which  I  have  heard  the  late  Mr.  Burke  pronounce  to  be, 
Poem  mttumt  a  fault .” 
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“  can  dance  booted  and  spurred  upon  a  needle’s  point*” 
But  whatsoever  may  be  the  creed  of  these  Translators  upon 
the  particular  doctrine  of  materialism,  it  is  certain  that 
they  contend  for  the  extinction  of  the  soul  with  the  body, 
and  for  the  revivification  of  both  together  at  the  day  of 
judgment.  This  opinion  they  clearly  assert  in  a  note  upon 
Phil.  i.  21.  “For  as  concerning  me,  (rather  a  singular 
translation  of  qxot  yag,)  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is 
gain”  where  they  maintain,  that  the  Apostle  does  not 
“express  an  expectation  of  an  intermediate  state  between 
death  and  the  resurrection,”  but  simply  represents  “  a 
quiet  rest  in  the  grave,  during  that  period,  as  preferable 
to  a  life  of  suffering  and  persecution.” 

But  it  is  not  my  present  object  to  oppose  their  theologi¬ 
cal  system,  to  pursue  them  from  one  labyrinth  of  Unitarian 
exposition  to  another  through  all  the  intricate  mazes  of 
metaphysical  refinement  ;  yet  I  cannot  help  reminding 
them,  that  one  text,  at  least  in  another  Epistle  of  St.  Paul, 
seems  to  make  directly  against  their  position,  required  a 
little  explanation.  It  is  this  ;  “  We  are  derirous  rather  to 
he  absent  from  the  body  and  to  he  present  with  the  Lord,” 
2  Cor.  v.  S  ;  a  declaration  which  to  common  minds  appears 
to  imply,  that  the  “ presence  with  the  Lord ”  here  spoken 
of.  must  mean  a  presence  during  the  period  of  absence 
from  the  body,  a  period  immediately  commencing  with 
death,  after  the  same  manner  as  it  was  stated  in  the  prece¬ 
ding  verse,  while  we  are  present  in  the  body,  we  are  ab¬ 
sent  from  the  Lord.”  This  passage  nevertheless  is  suffer¬ 
ed  to  pass  without  a  comment. 

While,  however,  they  here  abstain  from  all  explanatory 
remark,  on  another  occasion  they  contrive  to  preclude  the 
necessity  of  it  altogether.  The  Sadducees  are  said  to  be¬ 
lieve,  “  that  there  is  no  resurrection,  nor  angel,  nor  spirit, 
pyre  inveufra,  Acts  xxiii.  8.”  Now  the  conjunction  fxyrs, 
nor,  they  have  chosen  to  translate  or  ;  “  the  Sadducees 
say,  that  there  is  no  resurrection,  nor  angel,  or  spirit,”  in 
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order  to  convey  the  idea  of  the  word  spirit  being  synony¬ 
mous  with  that  of  angel ,  instead  of  being  intentionally 
distinguished  from  it.  It  is  perhaps  a  singular  coincidence 
that  the  same  translation  should  occur  in  an  anonymous 
version  of  the  New  Testament,  published  at  an  early  period 
in  the  preceding  century  by  some  person  or  persons  well 
versed  in  the  art  of  what  the  majority  then  denominated, 
and  are  still  disposed  to  denominate,  the  art  of  unchristi¬ 
anizing  the  records  of  Christianity.  I  shall  transcribe  the 
animadversion  made  upon  it  at  the  time  by  the  acute  Tvvells, 
who  volunteered  on  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  the  unplea¬ 
sant  duty  of  exposing  ignorance  and  detecting  subterfuge. 
“St.  Luke  says,”  observes  that  discriminatingwriter,  “  the 
Sadducees  affirm,  that  there  is  no  resurrection,  neither  an¬ 
gel,  nor  spirit.  Gr.  Mrjds  uyfeXov  prj-s  Tveujxa,  i.e.  they  denied 
the  existence  of  angels  and  also  of  souls  separate  from  the 
body,  that  is,  spirits.  In  all  which  they  are  represented 
to  err.  But  the  Translator  has  a  device  to  keep  his  reader 
from  seeing  that  the  denial  of  spirits  is  one  of  the  errors 
of  Sadducism,  by  mistranslating  p,v)rs  or  instead  of  nor. 
The  Sadducees,  says  he,  maintain  there  is  neither  re¬ 
surrection,  nor  angel,  or  spirit.  So  that  according  to 
him,  spirit  was  but  another  name  for  angel.”* 

Neither  is  this  the  only  passage  upon  the  point  under 
consideration,  in  which  both  the  Versions  alluded  to  ac- 

*  “  Critical  Examination  of  the  late  new  Text  and  Version  of 
the  New  Testament,”  Ed.  1731,. p.  134.  But  why  all  this  contriv¬ 
ance  to  expunge  from  Scripture  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  disim- 
bodied  spirits,  when  our  Saviour  himself  expressly  asserts  it  ?  For 
when  his  Apostles  were  terrified  at  his  appearance  after  his  resur¬ 
rection,  “  and  supposed  that  they  had  seen  a  spirit ,”  he  said  to  them, 
“  A  spirit  has  not  flesh  and  bones,  as  ye  see  me  “  have,”  Luke  xxiv. 
29.  Are  the  Unitarians  bold  enough  to  insinuate,  that  the  Apostles 
only  proved  themselves  on  this  occasion  to  be  fools,  and  that  our  Sa¬ 
viour  answered  them  according  to  their  folly? 

x  x  2 
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cord.*  That  of  the  former  period  renders  £15  aSx,  Acts  ii. 
27,  in  the  grave,  “because  thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul 
in  the  grave ,”  which  is  also  adopted  by  this  of  the  present 
day,  with  the  addition  of  a  still  wider  deviation  from  the 
established  Version,  in  translating  ri jv  ^xy'v  f*8  soul, 
by  the  pronoun  me,  “  because  thou  wilt  not  leave  me  in 
the  grave.”  I  indeed  admit  that  4'UX'i  is  often  put  by  sy¬ 
necdoche  for  the  whole  person,  as  Matthew  xii.  18,  “  my 
beloved  in  whom  my  soul,  i.  e.  I  am  well  pleased;”  but 
so  also  is  the  English  word  soul  in  the  very  same  text. 
But  does  it  therefore  follow,  that  neither  the  Greek  nor 
the  English  word  has  any  other  appropriate  meaning  ? 
Surely  we  must  perceive,  that  not  the  whole,  but  a  pecu¬ 
liar  part  of  man  is  directly  pointed  out,  when  our  Saviour 
says,  “Fear  not  them  who  kill  the  body,  but  cannot  kill 
the  soul,  rrpi  4^xr'vj”  Matt.  x.  16.  I  am  also  aware  that 
Grotius,  in  Matt.  x.  36,  argues  for  a  reciprocal  sense  of 
the  substantive  in  conjunction  with  a  pronoun,  as  a 

sort  of  familiar  Syriasm  ;  but  the  application  of  this  rule 
in  the  instance  alleged  is  successfully  opposed  by  Vorstius,f 
nor  are  other  examples  of  it  in  the  New  Testament  referred 
to  by  either  Author.  Besides,  were  it  generally  admissible 
the  grammatical  connexion  of  the  word  in  the  disputed 
text  would  preclude  its  influence  ;  for  to  say,  “  thou  wilt  not 
leave  myself  in  the  grave,”  would  be  little  better  than 
nonsense,  and  a  direct  violation  of  common  syntax.  If  it 
be  observed,  that  the  context  will  determine  the  sense  ; 
this  is  precisely  the  point  for  which  I  am  contending  :  for 
I  maintain,  that  b.h<\ s  cannot  be  correctly  translated  the 
grave,  but  always  means  the  receptacle  of  departed  souls, 
and  consequently  that  4'UX’)  can  or>ly  signify  that  part  of 
man  to  which  such  a  receptacle  is  appropriated.  In  proof 

*  Ibid.  p.  133. 

t  De  Ebraismis  Nov.  Test.  p.  i.  p.  120.  122- 
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of  what  I  assert,  it  will  be  sufficient  perhaps  simply  to  ap 
peal  to  Schleusner,  Art.  olSyis,  and  to  Wetstein  in  Luc. 
vxi.  23,  whose  “  numerous  and  invaluable  notes,”  as  the 
Authors  of  the  New  Version  themselves  conceive,  “sup¬ 
ply  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  theological  and  critical  infor¬ 
mation.”*  Both  support  their  opinion  by  respectable  re¬ 
ferences.  Wetstein  observes  generally,  “  Vox  Graeca  a<5rj<;, 
cui  respondet  Hebraea  et  Latina  inferorum,  deno- 

tat  ilium  locum  communem,  in  quern  recipiuntur  omnes 
hominum  vita  functorum  animae.  Nunquam  vero  signifi- 
cat  aut  scpulchrum  aut  coelum.”  I  rather  suspect  that 
these  Authors  had  perused  the  note  of  Wetstein  alluded  to, 
because,  in  their  translation  of  the  very  text  upon  which 
this  comment  is  given,  they  render  a^s  the  unseen  state.” 
Be  this  however  as  it  may,  I  shall,  1  trust,  be  excused  if 
I  prefer,  in  the  instance  before  me,  the  opinion  of  such 
able  critics  and  philologists  as  Schleusner  and  Wetstein, 
supported  by  numerous  and  respectable  authorities,  to  that 
of  a  whole  committee  of  Unitarian  Translators,  who  either 
cannot  or  will  not,  on  the  other  side,  adduce  any  authori¬ 
ty  whatsoever. 

But,  on  the  controverted  topic  of  an  intermediate  state 
between  death  and  the  resurrection,  there  exists  a  passage 
in  St.  Luke,  which,  without  a  little  expository  straining, 
ora  disavowal  of  its  legitimacy,  seems  completely  at  war 
with  the  Unitarian  hypothesis.  It  is  Luke  xxiii.  43, 
“And  Jesus  said  to  him,  Verily  I  say  unto  thee,  To-day 
shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise.”!  An  attempt  indeed 
was  made,  at  a  very  early  period,  by  some  who  disliked 
the  doctrine  which  this  text  evidently  contains,  to  get  rid 
of  the  offensive  position  by  a  novel  punctuation.  Instead 
of  putting  the  comma  before  the  word  Cr^^ov  to-day ,  they 

*  Introduction  p.  21. 

t  Wolfii  Curse  Philologicse,  vol.  i.  p.766,  Koecheri  Analecta,  p. 
982,  and  Hackspan  in  loc. 
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proposed  to  place  it  after  it,  and  then  to  read,  “Verily  I 
say  unto  thee  this  day,  Thou  shalt  be  with  me  in  Para¬ 
dise  a  very  bungling  and  unsatisfactory  artifice.  It  was 
nevertheless  at  one  period  adopted  by  the  Socinians,  whose 
German  translation  of  the  New  Testament  was  in  the  verse 
under  consideration  carefully  thus  pointed.  But  so  mani¬ 
fest  a  dislocation  of  sense  and  language  was  not  likely  to 
prove  long  fashionable.  We  therefore  find  the  New  Trans¬ 
lators  pursuing  a  different  and  a  bolder  line  of  conduct. 
They  in  the  first  place  endeavour  to  explain  away  its  obvi¬ 
ous  meaning,  by  remarking,  that,  when  Christ  says  to  the 
penitent  malefactor,  “  To  day  thou  shalt  be  with  me  in  Pa¬ 
radise,”  he  only  meant,  “  in  the  state  of  the  virtuous 
dead,  who,  though  in  their  graves,  are  alive  to  God 
and  also  by  referring  to  their  comment  upon  Luke  xx.  38, 
where  we  are  told,  that  all  live  to  God,  because  he  “  re¬ 
gards  the  future  resurrection  as  if  it  were  present.  ”  Will 
these  refined  reasoners  however  permit  me  to  ask  them,  by 
what  harsh  epithet  they  would  characterize  the  conduct  of 
that  man,  who  should  announce  to  them  a  blessing  of  the 
first  importance  as  actually  to  take  place  on  that  very  day, 
which  he  at  the  same  time  knew  would  not  happen  until 
a  distant  period,  under  the  despicable  subterfuge,  that 
there  is  no  distinction  of  time  with  God,  because  “one 
day  is  with  him  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years 
as  one  day  ?”  Really,  with  all  their  contempt  for  ancient 
and  established  opinion,  they  must  have  a  strange  concep¬ 
tion  indeed  of  the  popular  intellect,  if  they  can  persuade 
themselves,  that  this  flimsy  sort  of  new  swnpsimus  will 
ever  supersede  what  they  may  scornfully  contemplate  as 
old  mumpsimus. 

Conscious  perhaps  of  this  circumstance,  they  then  pro¬ 
ceed  a  step  farther,  and  boldly  propose  at  once  the  rejec¬ 
tion,  of  the  verse  altogether,  having  previously  taken  care 
to  mark  it  in  the  text  by  italics,  as  one  of  doubtful  autho¬ 
rity.  Their  ground  of  suspicion  is  thus  stated  :  “  This 
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verse,”  they  say,  “  was  wanting  in  the  copies  of  Marcion 
and  other  reputed  heretics,  and  in  some  of  the  older  copi-r 
es  in  the  time  of  Origen  ;  nor  is  it  cited  either  by  Justin, 
Irenseus,  or  Tertullian,  thougli  the  two  former  have  quo¬ 
ted  almost  every  text  in  Luke  which  relates  to  the  cruci¬ 
fixion,  and  Tertullian  wrote  concerning  the  interme¬ 
diate  state.” 

The  first  part  of  their  argument,  that  “  the  verse  was 
wanting  in  the  copies  of  Marcion,  and  other  reputed  he¬ 
retics,  and  in  some  of  the  older  copies  in  the  time  of  Ori- 
gen,”  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  Griesbach,  who, 
without  attempting  to  dislodge  the  verse  from  the  text,  or 
in  any  way  to  mark  it  as  suspicious,  simply  makes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  observation  ;  “  =  (the  sign  of  deficiency)  Mar¬ 
cion  ap.  Epiph,  Manichaei  ap.  Chrys.  ap.  Orig.  ” 

Upon  the  illegitimacy  of  Marcion’s  Gospel  I  have  al¬ 
ready  been  sufficiently  diffuse,  as  well  as  upon  the  inconsis¬ 
tency  of  those,  who,  in  order  1o  get  rid  of  some  offensive, 
or  to  support  some  favourite  text,  at  one  time  admit,  and  at 
another  discard,  the  authority  of  that  spurious  production 
at  pleasure.  It  seems  therefore  only  necessary  to  refer  to 
what  I  have  previously  adduced  upon  this  subject;  at  the 
same  time  however  reminding  them,  that  when  they  at¬ 
tempt  to  cut  out  what  they  may  conceive  to  be  the  cancer¬ 
ous  excrescenses  of  Scripture,  if  they  wish  to  prevent  a 
self  injury,  they  will  find  it  wisdom  to  abstain  from  the 
double-edged  knife  of  Marcion. 

But  it  seems  that  the  verse  in  question  was  also  wanting 
in  the  copies  of  “  other  reputed  heretics What  may 
be  the  exact  preponderance  of  heretical  authority  against 
the  uniform  testimony  of  antiquity  in  their  judgment,  I 
cannot  pretend  to  determine  ;  it  certainly  seems  consider¬ 
able  ;  and  yet  how  is  this  compatible  with  the  importance 
which  theyr  annex  to  the  laborious  collations  of  Manu¬ 
scripts,  Versions,  and  Fathers  ?  While  most  men  conceive, 
that,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  such  attestations  in  fa- 
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vour  of  a  particular  reading,  the  greater  appears  to  be  the 
probability  of  its  genuineness,  will  they  adopt  an  inverse 
mode  ot  calculation  ?  Or  will  they  contend,  that  a  single 
grain  of  reputed  heresy  outweighs,  in  point  of  credit,  a 
whole  ton  of  orthodoxy  ?  And  who  are  the  reputed  here- 
ticks  here  alluded  to?  As  they  have  not  condescended  to 
give  their  names,  we  are  left  to  conjecture.  The  extract 
however  from  Griesbach  will  enable  us  perhaps  to  guess, 
that  they  mean  the  Manichseans :  But  what  possible  rea¬ 
son  can  be  assigned  for  suppressing  the  name  of  these  he¬ 
retics?  I  cannot  suppose  that  they  had  examined  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  Griesbach  ;  and,  finding  him  inaccurate  in  his 
statement,  yet  still  resolving  to  take  the  chance  of  hereti¬ 
cal  suspicion,  preferred  the  uncertainty  of  a  general  allu¬ 
sion  to  the  precision  of  a  particular  description  of  persons, 
by  way  of  avoiding  the  probability  of  detection.  They 
rather  perhaps  adopt  the  mode  in  question,  because  they 
apprehended  that  the  very  term  Manichaeans,  to  the  credit 
of  whose  supposed  copies  an  appeal  must  have  been  made, 
might  have  produced  in  the  reader’s  mind  an  inconvenient 
association  of  ideas.  That  however  which  I  do  not  ascribe 
to  them,  a  distrust  in  the  accuracy  of  Griesbach,  I  consi¬ 
der  myself  as  a  sufficient  ground  for  rejecting  this  part  of 
the  testimony  altogether. 

To  the  exertions  of  that  laborious  critic  biblical  litera¬ 
ture,  I  am  fully  convinced,  is  highly  indebted  ;  nor  do  I 
hesitate  to  join  with  them  in  denominating  his  edition  of 
the  New  Testament  a  work  “  of  unrivalled  excellence  and 
importance,”  and  in  regarding  it  as  not  the  least  of  his 
merits,  that  he  contrived  “to  compress  a  great  mass  of 
critical  information  into  as  narrow  a  compass  as  possible, 
in  order  to  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  those,  who  could 
not  afford  either  the  time,  the  labour,  or  the  expense, 
which  would  be  necessary  to  collect  it  from  those  nume¬ 
rous  and  expenses  volumes  in  which  it  was  diffused.”  At 
the  same  time,  however,  I  hold  it  requisite  not  to  take  too 
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much  from  any  critic  upon  trust,  particularly  from  one, 
whose  great  merit  consists  in  the  compression  of  more 
bulky  materials.  Compression,  we  know,  necessarily  in¬ 
cludes  some  sort  of  omission,  and  omissions  too  often  give 
rise  to  erroneous  conceptions.  Besides,  may  not  the  very 
compressor,  by  too  hastily  adopting  a  general  conclusion, 
without  sufficiently  examining  the  particular  premises,  oc¬ 
casionally  err  himself,  and  consequently  mislead  others  ? 
This,  I  contend,  is  precisely  the  case  with  Griesbach,  in 
the  text  under  consideration.  Griesbach  in  the  short  note 
given  above,  manifestly  borrows  from  Wetstein,  intending 
to  give  the  same  references  as  that  critic,  but  to  suppress 
the  quotations  themselves.  Wetstein  states,  that  this  verse 
was  wanting  in  Marcion’s  Gospel  according  to  Epiphanius, 
and  to  Origen  on  John,  p.  421.  u — (Wetstein’s  sign  of 
deficiency,)  Marcion  ap.  Epiphanium,  et  Origenem  in 
Joh.  p.  421,”  and  quotes  the  passage  from  Origen.  He 
then  adds,  without  any  sign  prefixed,  “  Chrysostomus  T. 
V.  7.  Oi  Mavi^aioi  £iriXa§o|x£voi  tx  tots  txtx  (patfiv,  siirsv  6  xupios, 
a/xrjv  x.  t.  X.  ZXXV  avriOofl'is  7)5*)  ysy ovs  t wv  ayaSwv,  xai  irSp itT/j  tj 

avaSatfig' - si  yap  t\ v  tfu/xa tuv  avaSatfig,  nx  av  siirsv  (frifxspov  x.  t.  X. 

aXX’  £v  tu  xaigu  tt\s  ffuvTsXsiag  nrav  rfwfjiaTwv  avagaffig.”  Whether 
Wetstein  meant  to  affirm,  that  the  Manichaeans,  according 
to  Chrysostom,  denied  the  validity  of  the  text,  or  simply 
to  remark  that  they  particularly  noted  it,  I  will  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  determine.  It  seems  certain,  however,  that  Gries¬ 
bach  conceived  him  to  have  the  former  object  in  view,  and 
therefore  observed,  that  the  verse  was  rejected  by  the  Mar- 
cionites  according  to  Epiphanius,  Manichaeans  according 
to  Chrysostom,  without  ever  reading,  or  if  he  read,  with¬ 
out  understanding,  the  passage  in  Chrysostom,  alluded,  to: 
for,  had  he  correctly  understood  it,  he  would  have  found 
the  very  reverse  of  what  he  states  to  have  been  the  fact. 
As  the  correction  of  an  error  in  Griesbach  may  be  deemed 
a  point  of  some  importance,  I  shall  give  the  whole  extract 
in  dispute,  which  seems  to  have  been  taken  from  the  pro- 
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fessed  writings  of  the  Manichaeans,  in  the  words  of  Chry¬ 
sostom  himself:  Ovtoi  (oi  Mavij^aioi)  toivuv  scnXaSop.svoi  tou  p^wpix 
txtx  cparfiv  siirsv  o  Xpijos,  uprp  Xsyco  tfoi,  dripspov  jj,st’  spov  etfjt 
s v  Tjj  zsa. gaSsitfu’  ouxouv  avriSotfis'  si  yap  sv  sxsivr  <nj  rjpspa  aifs- 
Xa§Sv  a  Xrpv;;  t«  aya^a,  to  5s  Cwpia  auTou  ovx  avs?r)  ou5sirw,  xai 
’rrjpsgov,  ou  Sica  rfuparuv  Xoiffov  avajatfis'  apa  Svo^tfarE  to  Xs^Ssv,  »j 
Ssvrsgov  avTo  craXiv  sittsiv  avayxrj  ;  apr,v,  aprjv  Xeyw  tfoi,  <fr)p;eov 
(/.st’  sax  stf'/j  sv  ra  craPa5sitfcA) •  sirfvjX&sv  xv,  (pijo'iv  tov  ca^adsitfov  6  Xrj- 
S'vjs  ou  p.sra  tou  duparo?.  crwj  ya£,  octots  xx  STa<p?]  to  tfwpa  auTou,  ov5s 
5isXuS»),  xai  xovis  sysvSTo  ;  xai  x5apix  s igyrai,  oti  avsffrjo'sv  o  Xgtios  au- 
tov.  si  Ss  sidtiyays  tov  X'/jjvjv,  xai  yojpis  tx  tfwp.a-ro;  u’nrfkavds  twv 
ayaSwv,  su5»)Xov  oti  duparos  oux  sftv  avaSarfij,  si  yap  r;v  ffwpiaTos 
ava'affij  xx  av  sits-  tf^p-spcv  p.ST5  spiou  srf/j  sv  too  crapadsio'w,  aXX’ 
Sv  tw  xaipoj  tfuvTsXsiag,  OTav  duparav  avajaffis  JT  Si  5s  vj5s  sidr,yays 
tov  Xvjj^v,  to  5s  dupa  auTX  tp^assv  spsivsv  s|w,  Su5»jXov  oti  dupar ojv 
avaSadis  xx  egi.  TauTa  sxsivoi.*  Such  then  was  the  argument 

*  Chrysostomi  Opera,  vol.  iv.  p.  680.  Ed.  Montfaucon,  Paris, 
1721.  Art.  Sermo  in  Genesim.  7.  The  following  is  the  translation  of 
Montfaucon :  “  Iste  locum  hunt  arripientes  aiunt :  Dixit  Christies. 
1  Amen  amen,  dico  tibi,  Xorfie  mecum  eris  in  paradiso.’  Igitur  jani 
facta  est  bonorum  retributio,  et  superflua  erit  resurrectio.  Si  enint 
illo  die  latro  bona  recepit,  corpus  autem  ejus  nondum  ad  liunc  usque 
diem  resurrexit,  non  erit  deinceps  corporum  resurrectio.  Numquid 
intellexistis,  quod  diximus,  an  vero  itermn  illud  dici  neccsse  est  ? 

‘  Amen,  amen,  dico  tibi,  hodte  mecum  eris  in  paradiso.’  Ingressus  est 
igitur,  inquit,  in  paradisum  latro  non  cum  corpore.  Quo  enini  pacto 
cum  sepultum  non  esset  corpus  ejus,  neque  dissolutum,  et  in  cineres 
redactum?  Neque  dictum  usquam  fuit,  resuscitatum  ilium  a  Christo 
fuisse.  Quod  si  latronem  introduxit,  et  absque  corpore  bonis  potitus 
est,  manifestum  est  corporis  resurrectionem  non  esse.  Nam  si  cor¬ 
poris  esset  resurrectio,  non  dixisset,  ‘  Hodie  mecum  eris  in  paradiso,' 
sed  in  tempore  consummation i,  quando,  resurrectio  corporum  erit. 
Quod  si  jam  latronem  introduxit,  corpus  antem  ejus  foris  curruptum 
remansit,  plane  liquet  corporum  resurrectionem  non  esse.  Atque  ham 
quidem  illi.” 

How  widely  these  reputed  heretics  differed  in  opinion  from  the 
Unitarians !  The  Manichteans  believe  that  the  soul  survived  the  body, 
and  that  the  body  died  never  to  exist  again.  The  Unitarians  main- 
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of  the  Manichaeans  ;  from  which  it  appears,  that,  instead 
of  rejecting  this  text,  they  highly  appreciated  it,  and  even 
grounded  upon  it  a  favourite  doctrine,  that  there  would  be 
no  resurrection  of  the  body ,  but  that,  when  we  died,  every 
thing  material  in  our  nature  perished  everlastingly.  In 
further  proof  also  that  this  sect  acknowledged  its  legitima¬ 
cy,  I  might  refer  to  a  passage  in  Augustin,  in  which  Faus- 
tus  the  Manichaean  is  thus  introduced  expressly  quoting  it  : 
“  Neque  enim  quia  et  latronem  quendam  de  cntce  libera- 
vit  idem  noster  Dominos,  et,  ipso  eodetn  die  secum  futu- 
rum  dixit  eum  in  paradiso  patris  sui ,  quisquam  invide- 
rit,  aut  inhumanus  adeo  esse  potest,  ut  hoc  ei  di^pliceat 
tantae  benignitatis  officium.  Sed  tamen  non  idcirco  dici- 
mus  et  latronum  vitas  ac  mores  nobis  probabiles  esse  debere, 
quia  Jesus  latroni  indulgentium  dederit.  ”* 

It  is  evident  therefore  that  Griesbach  completely  misre¬ 
presents  the  fact,  when  he  asserts,  that  the  Manichaeans 
disowned  the  verse  in  question.  Whether,  glancing  his 
eye  cursorily  over  the  partial  quotation  of  Wetstein,  and 
forgetting  the  tenets  of  the  sect,  he  conceived  that  the 
Manichaeans  disclaimed  the  verse  altogether,  because  it 
seemed  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  a  corporeal  resur¬ 
rection,  or  whether  he  spared  himself  the  trouble  of  consi¬ 
dering  the  quotation  at  all,  is  not  very  important.  It  is 
certain  that  he  erred,  drawing  into  the  vortex  of  his  error 
writers,  who  repose  an  implicit  confidence  in  the  accuracy 
of  his  statements. 

But  to  proceed  ;  we  are  also  told,  that  this  verse  was 
wanting  *‘in  some  0/  the  older  copies  in  the  time  of  Ori- 
gen.”  Is  not  this  however  advancing  one  step,  at  least, 

tain  the  reverse  of  both  propositions.  For  an  account  of  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  paradise  and  heaven,  see  Wetstein’s  note  on  this 
text. 

*  Contra  Faustum  Manichseum,  vol.  iv.  Ub.  xxxiii.  p.  490.  Ed. 
1569. 
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further  than  the  position  of  Grieshach,  who  only  remarks, 
that  some  persons  rejected  it  according  to  Origen,  *d/iqui 
apud  Oiiginem  ?  Upon  what  ground  then  rests  the  asser¬ 
tion,  not  that  some  persons  disowned  it,  but  that  it  was 
wanting  in  some  of  the  older  copies ,  in  the  time  of  that 
Father?  And  does  not  Grieshach  too  go  a  little  beyond  his 
predecessor  Wetstein,  in  representing  the  aliqui ,  the  some 
persons  alluded  to  by  Origen,  as  distinct  from  the  Mar- 
cionites  spoken  of  by  Epiphanius  ?  The  words  of  Wetstein 
are  these  :  “ — Marcion  apud  Epiphanium  et  Origenem  in 
.Toh.  p.  421.”  Surely  the  rejection  here  noted,  upon  the 
testimony  of  Epiphanius  and  Origen,  is  precisely  one  and 
the  same  ;  viz.  that  by  Marcion,  and  not  by  two  different 
sects.  Nor  is  this  all.  As  the  new  Translators  miscon¬ 
ceive  Grieshach,  and  Grieshach  misconceives  Wetstein,  so 
Wetstein  also  misconceives  Origen,  and  makes  for  him  a 
declaration  which  he  never  meant.  The  assertion  of  Ori¬ 
gen,  so  strangely  mistaken,  is  comprised  in  the  following 
short  extract  from  this  Commentary  on  John,  as  given  by 
W  etstein  himself :  Oi/rw  5s  srapa^s  was  ug  arfujxtpwvov  <ro  sie^[j.s- 
vov,  isis  <roXp/*]tfai  auTous  CtfovoTja'ai,  irgo's6r)'^a.i  <ru>  Euay/VXiu  olko  wwv 
paoispywv  auro  <ro,  p.sr’  sax  etfrj  sv  <rw  itaguSeutu  <rx  Gen.  * 

the  same  passage  is  quoted  bv  Lardner,  T  will  subjoin 
his  English  translation,  rather  inelegant  indeed,  but  suffi¬ 
ciently  correct,  “This  saying  has  so  disturbed  some  peo¬ 
ple,  as  appearing  to  them  absurd,  that  they  have  ventured 
to  suspect  that  it  has  been  added  by  some  that  corrupt  the 
Gospels :  To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  the  jiaradise 
of  God.” t 

Now  there  is  certainly  nothing  in  Origen,  either  ante- 

*  “  Sic  autom  perturbavit  line  dictum  nonnullos,  ceu  absonum,  ut 
suspicari  ansi  hrerint  hmc  verba,  hudie  mecutn  eris  in  paradise  Dei. 
addiia  ftiisse  Evangelic*  ab  ali  p.ibus  iilud  adulterantibus.”  Opera,  v. 
ii.  p.  4.1.  Ed.  Hueti'. 

f  Credibility,  vol.  iii.  part  ii.  p.  375.  Ed.  1733. 
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cedent  or  subsequent  to  this  passage,  from  which  it  can  be 
inferred,  that  he  had  the  Marcionites  in  his  eye.  Nor  does 
he  say  that  any  sect  or  sects  whatsoever  repudiated  the 
verse  in  question  ;  but  simply,  that  some  persons  were  so 
disturbed  at  what  appears  to  them  its  absurdity,  that  they 
dared  (roXfArjtfai)  to  suspect  it  as  an  interpolation.  Surely 
the  distinction  must  be  obvious  between  the  position  of 
suspecting  and  that  of  avowing,  its  illegitimacy  ;  so  that 
Welstein  was  clearly  inaccurate,  not  only  in  fixing  the  al¬ 
lusion  upon  the  Marcionites,  but  also  in  representing,  as 
a  direct  repudiation,  what  was  at  most  but  a  daring  sus¬ 
picion.  To  suspect  a  text  which  may  be  disliked,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  new,  either  on  the  Heterodox  or  the  Orthodox 
side  of  a  question.  To  suspect  it  however  is  one  thing, 
and  to  disclaim  it  another  ;  nor  will  the  Unitarians,  I  pre¬ 
sume,  dispute  the  difference,  when  they  recollect,  that 
some  Trinitarians  have  suspected  the  authenticity  of  the 
words,  “  neither  the  Soji,”  in  Mark  xiii.  32,  where  it  is 
said,  “  Of  that  day  and  of  that  hour  knoweth  no  man, 
no  not  the  angels  which  are  in  heaven,  neither  the  Son, 
but  the  Father.”  Can  it  be  hence  argued,  that  certain 
Trinitarians  have  rejected  them  ?  And  if  it  could,  would 
even  this  be  deemed  a  circumstance  sufficiently  important 
to  be  recorded  in  disparagement  of  their  validity  ?  I  rather 
think  it  would  not  ;  because  a  much  stronger  evidence  has 
indeed  been  adduced  against  them,  which  is  not  permitted 
to  throw  the  slightest  shade  of  doubt  upon  their  authenti¬ 
city.  The  Translators  themselves  remark,  “Ambrose 
cites  manuscripts  which  omit  this  clause,*  and  complains 

*  The  words  of  Ambrose  are,  u  Veteres  codices  Gneci  non  habent, 
quod  nee  filius  scit.  Sed  non  mirum,  si  et  hoc  falsarunt,  qui  Scriptu- 
ras  interpolaveredivinas.”  De  Fide,  lib.  v.  c.  7.  How  are  the  older 
copies,  the  veteres  codices,  here  expressly  referred  to  by  Ambrose,  of 
such  contemptible  authority  in  comparison  with  the  older  copies  sup¬ 
posed  to  be,  but  certainly  not,  referred  to  by  Origen ? 
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that  it  was  introduced  by  the  Arians.  But  all  manuscripts 
and  versions  now  extant  retain  it,  and  it  is  cited  by  early 
writers.”  It  is  by  no  means  my  intention  to  invalidate 
this  favourite  clause  of  the  Unitarians  ;  but  I  will  venture 
to  ask,  upon  what  principle  can  it  be  consistently  main¬ 
tained,  that  the  omission  of  this  clause  in  some  ancient 
Greek  manuscripts  of  St.  Mark’s  Gospel,  alluded  to  by 
Jlmbro.se,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  at  least  of  equal  weight 
with  the  omission  of  the  two  first  chapters  of  St.  Matthew 
in  the  Gospel  of  the  Ebionites,  or  of  the  two  first  chapters 
of  St.  Luke  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Marcionites,  alluded  to  by 
Epiphanius ;  admitting  that  all  manuscripts  and  versions 
now  extant,  as  well  as  all  citations  of  early  writers,  retain 
the  respective  passages  in  the  contemplation  of  both  ? 

On  the  whole,  if  Wetstein  and  Griesbach  err  in  giving 
the  sense  of  Origen,  the  Translators  of  the  New  Version 
deviate  still  more  widely,  when  they  represent  him  as 
stating  the  controverted  verse  to  have  been  wanting  in 
some  of  the  older  copies  in  his  time.  Had  they  consulted 
on  the  occasion  an  authority  which  they  highly  respect, 
that  of  Gardner,  they  would  not  have  fallen  into  so  gross 
a  blunder,  as  they  would  have  found  his  deduction  from 
the  same  passage  of  Origen  precisely  opposite  to  their  own. 
Lardner  observes;  “  It  may  be  concluded  from  what  Ori¬ 
gen  says,  that  these  words  were  in  all  copies  ;  and  that 
they  who  objected  against  them  had  no  copy  to  allege  in 
support  of  their  suspicion ,  but  only  the  absurdity  of  the 
thing  itself  in  l heir  opinion.  For  that  is  all  that  Origen 
mentions.”*  Leaving  them  however  to  digest  the  position 
of  Lardner,  in  flat  contradiction  to  their  own,  as  they  can, 
I  shall  conclude  this  long  discussion  with  a  short  remark 
upon  the  singularity,  that  such  distinct  results  should  be 
deduced  from  the  same  premises.  The  Translators  of  the 
New  Version  consider  Origen  as  asserting,  that  the  verse 


*  Credibility,  lit  supra. 
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in  dispute  was  wanting  in  some  of  the  older  copies  in  his 
time  ;  Griesbach,  that  some  persons,  (aiiqui, )  not  the  Mar- 
cionites,  repudiated  it  ;  and  YVetstein,  that  it  was  repudi¬ 
ated  by  the  Marcionites.  Now  it  is  remarkable,  that  in 
these  respective  statements  each  should  differ  from  the 
other,  and  all  materially  from  the  very  author,  on  whose 
sole  testimony  they  rely.  To  what,  except  to  the  most 
culpable  negligence,  can  we  impute  this  strange  perver¬ 
sity  ? 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  my  notice  of  this  and 
the  preceding  point,  not  in  order  to  create  an  invidious 
distrust  of  critics  so  justly  distinguished  as  YVetstein  and 
Griesbach,  but  to  prove  the  necessity  of  carefully  examin¬ 
ing  ourselves  the  authorities  cited  by  them,  before  we  pre¬ 
sume  privately  to  question,  much  more,  pubiickly  to  ar¬ 
raign,  the  authenticity  of  any  text  whatsoever.  And  this 
necessity,  I  trust,  has  been  sufficiently  proved  to  those, 
whose  only  object  is  the  simple  investigation  of  truth. 

Having  endeavoured  to  demonstrate,  that  the  first  part 
of  the  Unitarian  argument  for  the  rejection  of  Luke  xxiii. 
43,  rests  on  no  solid  foundation,  I  come  now  to  consider 
the  second  part  of  it. 

This  verse  then,  we  must  observe,  is  to  be  found  in  all 
the  manuscripts  as  well  as  versions  extant,  and  is  quoted 
by  Fathers  innumerable  ;  but  it  is  not  cited,  it  seems, 
by  one  or  two  early  Fathers,  and  therefore  doubts  are  to 
be  entertained  of  its  legitimacy.  “  It  is  not  cited,”  we 
are  told,  “  by  Justin,  Irenseus ,  or  Tertullian ,  though  the 
two  former  have  quoted  almost  every  text  in  Luke  which 
relates  to  the  crucifixion,  and  Tertullian  wrote  concerning 
the  intermediate  state.” 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  particulars  of  these  confident 
assertions,  may  I  be  permitted  to  ask,  if  the  writers  allud¬ 
ed  to  had  really  quoted  the  passage  in  dispute,  whether 
that  circumstance  would  have  been  admitted  as  conclusive 
upon  the  point  of  its  authenticity  ?  The  question,  I  con- 
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ceive,  must  be  answered  in  the  negative;  for  all  three* 
have  distinctly  quoted  texls  from  the  lirst  and  second  chap¬ 
ters  of  St.  Luke:  yet  we  find  that  the  Unitarians  persist  in 
marking  lor  rejection  those  very  portions  of  both  Evange¬ 
lists.  They  will  not  surely  maintain,  that  the  direct  tes¬ 
timony  of  an  early  writer  is  to  be  considered  as  of  no  de¬ 
cisive  weight  in  favour  of  the  received  text,  although  his 
silence  may  be  constructed  into  sufficient  evidence  against 
it? 

But  I  may  be  told,  that  they  object  not  to  admit  the 
testimony  of  these  writers  upon  points  solely  connected 
with  the  general  received  copies  ol  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
Luke,  when  it  is  uncontradicted  in  the  iirst  instance  by  the 
Gospel  of  the  Ebionites,  and  in  the  second  by  that  of  the 
Marcionites  ;  Gospels  of  higher  reputation  than  the  com¬ 
mon  copies,  because  of  more  remote  antiquity.  Shew  us 
they  may  say,  a  text  quoted  by  either  of  these  writers, 
which  is  omitted  in  manuscripts  ot  a  more  recent  dale, 
and  is  not  discredited  by  tne  fragments  above  aliuued  to, 
and  we  will  instantly  acknowledge  ns  validity.  i  might 
observe  in  reply,  tiiat  me  disputed  chapters  or  St.  Matthew' 
and  St.  Luke,  even  upon  tne  very  ground  ol  antiquity 
alledged,  ought  to  be  deemed  genuine,  Decause  tliey  are  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  writers,  who  living  in  tne  second  century, 
quoted  from  copies  which  must  have  been  more  ancient 
than  the  supposed  copies  ol  tne  Lbionites  and  ol  the  Mar¬ 
cionites,  from  which  Lpiphannis  quoted,  who  lived  in  the 
fourth  century.  But,  to  meet  every  possible  objection, 

*  Justin,  in  Dialog,  cuin  Tryphone,  Ed.  Paris  1636.  p.  303,  304; 
and  in  Apol,  ii.  p.  75;  lrenseus,  lib.  in,  c.  18.  Ed  Grabe,  p.  239,  and 
lib  iii.  c.  11.  p.  214;  and  Tertuilian  in  Arg.  adversus  Judssos  Ed.  Ri- 
galt.  Paris  1664.  p.  193,  and  De  Carne  Christi,  p.  321.  IS'or  are 
these  the  only  places  where  the  disputed  chapters  are  referred  to  by 
the  same  writers. 
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I  wiH  bring;  forward  an  instance,  in  which  only  copies  of 
the  same  precise  nature  are  concerned. 

In  Luke  xxii.  verses  43,  44,  are  printed  in  italics  as  of 
dubious  authority,  and  we  are  told  in  a  note,  that,  “these 
verses  are  wanting;  in  the  Vatican,  the  Alexandrian,  and 
other  manuscripts,”  (it  should  have  been  stated,  in  three 
other  manuscripts  of  the  same  class  with  the  Vatican,  and 
neither  of  them  of  any  higher  antiquity  than  the  eleventh 
or  twelfth  centuries ,*)  “  and  dre  marked  as  doubtful  in 
some  in  which  they  are  inserted.”  Now  admitting;  all 
this  in  its  fullest  extent,  still  I  apprehend  it  must  follow, 
if  they  are  clearly  cited  by  writers  who  could  only  have 
been  conversant  with  manuscripts  which  were  long;  prior 
in  date  to  the  Vatican  and  Alexandrian,  or  indeed  any 
others.  And  they  are  certainly  cited  both  by  Justin  and 
Irenaeus.  That  thev  were  acknowledged  by  Justin,  Irenae- 
us,  and.  many  later  fathers,  Griesbach  might  have  inform¬ 
ed  them,!  had  they  been  disposed  to  consider  both  sides 
of  the  evidence.  although  he  would  not  have  referred  them 
to  the  particular  passages.  Justin  remarks  :  Ev  yap  roiS 
a7r'opt,v)](/.ovsiiiaa<J'iv,  a  (p^ai  vvo  r wv  airo  oXwv  aura  xai  <rwv  sxsivoig  *ol- 
guxoXxS'tirfavTU'j  (fvvrerajfiui,  crt  tSgus  uffsi  Spo,u€oi  xuts^sito  aura 
Eu^op-Evt;  xai  Xsyovros,  caesXSsrw  £i  <5uva?ov,  to  ‘Tforrjpiov  thto. 
“Nam  in  libris,  qui  sunt  ab  ejus  discipulis,  ipsorumque 
sectatoribus  compositi,  memoriae  mandatum  est,  sudorem 
ipsius  tamquam  guttas  sanguinis  defluxisse  in  terrain , 

*  It  should  likewise  have  been  added,  that  in  the  first  of  the  three, 
the  commencement  of  these  verses,  <5s  is  notwithstanding  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  same  hand  which  originally  transcribed  the  MS.  the  re¬ 
mainder  being  suoplied  by  another  and  more  recent  hand  in  the  mar¬ 
gin  ;  and  that  in  the  second,  although  the  verses  are  evidently  wanting 
here,  they  yet  occur  in  another  Gospel,  viz.  after  Matthew  xxvi.  39. 
See  Griesbach. 

f  Agnoscunt  Justin,  Hippol.  Epiph.  Chrvs.  Tit.  bostr.  Csesarius, 
Iren.  Hier. 
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eo  deprecante  et  dicente,  Tr unseat,  fi  fieri  potest  pocul- 
um  hoc.”  Dial,  cum  Tryphone  in  Opera,  p.  331.  So 
also  Irenaeus  : — so’  av  sSaxgvtfiv  sif i  Aa^a^s  •  s5’  av  idgutfs  §go/x- 
§ss  ci.aaTos  “  — nec  lacrymasset  super  Lazarum  nec  svdas- 
set  globos  sanguinis.”  Lib.  iii.  c.  32.  p.  260.  Since 
therefore  the  Gospel  of  Mareion  is  not  recorded  to  have 
omitted  these  verses,  and  as  they  are  expressly  cited  by 
such  early  writers  as  Justin  and  Irenaeus,  how  is  it  that 
they  are  marked  for  excision  upon  the  sole  authority  of 
manuscripts  confessedly  written  at  a  later  period  ? 

But  to  return  to  the  principal  text  in  controversy  :  we 
may  surely  admit  that  it  is  not  quoted  by  Justin,  Irenaeus, 
or  Tertullian,  without  at  all  impeaching  its  authenticity  ; 
for  if  no  texts  are  to  be  deemed  genuine,  upon  which  these 
Fathers  are  wholly  silent,  many  of  considerable  importance 
in  the  judgment  of  different  parties  must  be  expunged  from 
the  canon  of  Scripture.  Aware  perhaps  of  this,  the  Trans¬ 
lators  attempt  to  assign  a  particular  reason,  why  silence  on 
this  occasion  is  to  be  necessarily  construed  into  ignorance. 
They  say,  that  the  omission  is  the  more  remarkable,  be¬ 
cause  “  the  two  former  have  quoted  almost  every  text  in 
Luke  which  relates  to  the  crucifixion,  and  Tertullian 
wrote  concerning  the  intermediate  state.”  But  are  these 
assertions  true?  The  first  most  certainly  is  not  :  nor  is  the 
last  in  that  sense  in  which  alone  it  can  bear  upon  the  argu¬ 
ment.  Justin  is  so  far  from  quoting  every  text  in  St.  Luke 
which  relates  to  the  crucifixion,  that  from  the  whole  of 
this  twenty-third  chapter,  consisting  of  fifty-six  verses 
upon  the  subject,  I  have  been  able  to  discover  only  one 
(the  46th)*  which  is  clearly  cited  by  him.  I  allude  of 
course  to  his  genuine  writings,  and  not  to  others  incor¬ 
rectly  imputed  to  him  ;  for  if  the  latter  are  to  be  brought 
forward,  we  shall  tfind  perhaps  two  more  verses  quot- 


*  Dial,  cum  Tryphone  in  Oper.  p.333. 
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ed,  *  but  one  of  these  will  be  the  very  verse  in  question. 
Irenaeus  also,  it  is  remarkable,  refers  but  once  to  the  same 
chapter,  and  that  is  to  the  13th  verse.t  As  to  Tertullian, 
he  certainly  wrote  a  distinct  treatise  upon  the  intermediate 
state,  or  rather,  upon  the  subject  of  Paradise  ;  for  he  him¬ 
self  thus  expressly  informs  us  ;  “  Habes  etiam  de  paradiso 
&  nobis  libellum,  quo  constituimus  omnem  animam  apud 
inferos  sequestrari  in  diem  Domini  but  the  Translators 
forget  to  add,  (a  little  circumstance  of  some  importance  to 
the  question,)  that  this  treatise  is  not  now  extant.  What 
therefore  it  might,  or  might  not,  have  contained  in  the 
way  of  quotation,  it  must  be  as  useless  to  conjecture,  as  it 
is  absurd  to  urge. 

The  only  general  reflection  which  I  shall  make  upon  this 
singular  tissue  of  strange  misconceptions,  and  strange  mis¬ 
representations,  is  this  ;  that,  if  their  metaphysical  argu¬ 
ments  upon  the  nature  of  the  human  soul,  and  its  sleep  af¬ 
ter  death,  be  founded  upon  no  better  reasoning  than  that 
which  is  here  exhibited  to  discredit  a  passage  of  Scripture 
countenancing  an  opposite  doctrine,  the  philosopher  must 
despise,  and  the  critic  deride  them. 

*  Viz.  v.  34,  and  v.  43.  Qusestiones  et  Respon.  ad  Oithod.  in  Ope- 
ribus,  p.  463,  and  p.  437. 

Lib.  iii.  c.  20.  p.  247. 

|  Opera,  p.  20+. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Perplexing  Anomalies  in  the  Theory  of 
articles. 

Hitherto  I  have  considered  the  attempts  of  these  Trans¬ 
lators  to  get  rid  of  particular  passages  of  Scripture  which 
cannot  well  be  explained  in  conformity  with  their  own 
Creed,  by  discarding  them  as  unauthentic.  I  come  now 
to  notice  another  exercise  of  their  ingenuity,  by  which, 
for  similar  theological  purposes,  they  give  to  certain  undis¬ 
puted  texts  meanings  directly  the  reverse  of  those  which 
are  usually  affixed  to  them.  With  this  view  they  render 
0ios  ijv  o  Aoyos,  John  i.  I,  “  the  Word  was  a  God;”  and  lau- 
tov  Tiov  <ns  &iz  siro ivjtfsv,  John  xix,  7,  “  made  himself  a  Son 
of  God  contemplating  the  insertion  of  the  English  in¬ 
definite,  as  necessarily  resulting  from  the  omission  of  the 
Greek  definite,  Article.  Their  object,  both  here  and  in 
other  instances  of  the  same  kind,  clearly  is  to  divest  our 
Saviour  of  every  claim  to  divinity  which  a  peculiar  title 
might  be  supposed  to  give  him,  and  to  represent  him  not 
as  God ,  or  as  the  Son  of  God  emphatically,  but  as  a  God, 
or  a  Son  of  God  metaphorically.  The  rule  indeed,  which 
they  have  thus  adopted,  is  not  properly  their  own  ;  it  was 
originally  a  fruit  of  Arian  growth  :  but,  not  being  suited 
to  the  general  taste,  it  hung  for  a  time  mellowing  and  ne¬ 
glected.  As  the  Unitarians  however  seem  disposed,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  to  establish  its  credit,  let  us  examine  a  little  its  pre¬ 
tensions  to  public  approbation. 

If  it  be  really  the  produce  of  sound  criticism,  and  not 
of  mere  theological  conceit,  it  must  not  only  appear  cor¬ 
rect  in  one  or  two  solitary  instances,  but  prove  of  general 
approbation.  Upon  this  principle  let  us  try  it. 

In  the  last  clause  then  of  John  i,  1,  ©sos  yv  6  Aoyos  is  ren- 
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dered,  as  I  have  observed,  “  the  Word  is  a  God,”  be¬ 
cause  the  article  6  is  not  annnexed  to  ©sos.  But  why  do 
not  the  Translators,  for  the  same  reason,  also  render  sv 
1>v  ®  Aoyoj,  in  the  first  clause  of  the  verse,  “  in  a  be¬ 
ginning,”  that  is,  at  some  indefinite  commencement,  “  was 
the  Word,”  instead  of  “in  the  beginning,”  in  conformi¬ 
ty  with  the  common  translation  ?  The  true  cause  perhaps 
it  is  easy  to  conjecture.  This  would  completely  militate 
against  the  only  sense  in  which  they  will  allow  the  expres¬ 
sion  to  be  taken  ;  the  words  “  in  the  beginning”  meaning, 
as  Ihey  choose  to  say  after  Socinus,  “from  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  Gospel  dispensation,  or  of  the  ministry  of 
Christ.” 

But,  concealing  the  secret  motive,  they  may  urge  in 
their  defence,  that  the  phrase  “  in  a  beginning”  would  be 
an  obscure  sort  of  expression,  while  the  other,  “a  God,” 
is  sufficiently  intelligible.  This  is  true  :  but  it  only  serves 
to  show,  at  the  very  outset,  the  general  inapplicability  of 
their  favourite  rule.  That  the  phrase  “  a  God”  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  intelligible  cannot  indeed  be  disputed  ;  yet  may 
the  rule  itself  be  justly  controverted,  which  uniformly 
supplies  the  absence  of  the  Greek  Article  by  the  English 
indefinite  Article.  For  if  we  proceed  with  a  consistent 
translation  of  the  same  word  ©sos,  in  the  same  chapter  of 
St.  John,  we  shall  find  it  necessary  either  immediately  to 
abandon  the  rule  altogether,  or  to  represent  the  Evangelist 
as  establishing  a  plurality  of  Gods.  When,  for  example, 
in  v,  6,  it  is  said,  “there  was  a  man  sent  from  God,  ora^a 
©sa,”  if  we  translate  this  “from  a  God;”  when  also  in 
v,  13,  the  faithful  are  described  as  children  of  God,  tsxvoc 
©sa,  if  we  translate  this  “  children  of  a  God  ;”  and  when 
in  5,  18,  it  is  affirmed,  that  “  no  man  has  at  any  time  seen 
God,  ©5ov,”  if  we  render  this  too  “  a  God,”  shall  we  not 
introduce  the  Evangelist  as  countenancing  the  opinion,  that 
there  are  more  Gods  than  one?  To  avoid  so  manifest  an 
absurdity,  as  well  as  impiety,  we  here  find  the  Unitarians 
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departing  from  their  own  principle,  and  translating  ©so;,  in 
all  these  instances,  God,  without  an  Article.  Is  not  this 
a  specimen  of  polemical  legerdemain  rather  than  of  rational 
criticism,  which  conjures  up  a  little  convenient  Article  for 
a  particular  deception,  and  then  instantly,  in  a  subsequent 
display  of  skill,  commands  its  absence  ? 

To  what  subterfuge  can  they  fly  in  order  to  escape  the 
imputation  of  inferring  a  plurality  of  gods  ?  Ji  is  an  article 
which  evidently  relates  to  number,  as  the  French  un.  And 
thus  perhaps  they  themselves  intend  it  should  be  taken, 
when  they  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Centurion  the  words, 
“  Truly  this  was  a  son  of  a  God  ;”  Matt,  xxvii.  54,  be¬ 
cause  the  Centurion  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  an  hea¬ 
then.  But  how  will  they  explain,  consistently  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  Divine  Unity,  the  following  declaration, 
which  they  ascribe  to  our  Saviour  ;  “  God  is  not  a  God  of 
the  dead,  but  of  the  living  ?”  Matt.  xxii.  32.  Were  we 
correctly  to  express  the  proposition,  that  the  Gentiles,  and 
not  the  Jews,  acknowledge  the  messiahship  of  our  blessed 
Lord,  instead  of  saying,  that  Christ  is  not  a  Christ,  should 
we  not  rather  say,  that  Christ  is  not  the  Christ  of  the  Jews, 
but  of  the  Gentiles  ?  Or,  to  use  a  more  familiar  illustration, 
were  we,  when  alluding  to  the  hands  in  which  the  sove¬ 
reignty  of  this  kingdom  is  lodged,  to  describe  an  exalted 
individual,  not  as  “the,”  but  as  “a  King  of  England,” 
would  it  not  imply,  that  England  is  governed  by  more 
kings  than  one  ?  It  is  impossible  however  for  a  moment  to 
suppose,  that  they  mean  to  insinuate  a  polytheism  abhor¬ 
rent  from  their  creed,  particularly  when  we  reflect,  that 
their  creed  uniformly  rules  the  text,  and  not  the  text  their 
creed. 

Had  they  indeed  pursued  their  own  rule,  as  consistency 
required,  in  every  instance,  numerous  absurdities  would 
have  arisen,  against  which  common  sense  must  have  in¬ 
stantly  revolted.  I  shall  instance  one  out  of  many.  Our 
Saviour  says,  in  reply  to  the  Tempter,  It  is  written  ; 
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Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  aione,  but  by  every  word 
which  proceeded  from  the  mouth  of  God,  <5ia  io^aros  ©sx,” 
Matt.  iv.  4.  Now  these  words,  upon  the  principle  of  sup¬ 
plying  our  Article  a,  whenever  the  Greek  Article  is  omit¬ 
ted,  should  have  been  translated,  “  from  a  mouth  of  a 
God  a  phrase  which  would  have  implied,  not  only  that 
there  are  more  gods  than  one,  but  that  every  god  has  more 
mouths  than  one  ;  and  thus  would  they  have  represented 
our  blessed  Saviour  as  teaching  a  polytheism  of  India. 

If  I  am  asked,  “What  line  then  would  you  pursue? 
Would  you,  when  you  translate  a  Greek  noun  without  the 
Article,  reject  the  use  of  the  English  Article  a,  and  admit 
that  of  the  English  Article  the,  or  would  you  translate  it 
in  English,  as  in  Greek,  without  any  Article  at  all  ?”  My 
answer  is,  that  in  every  instance  of  the  kind,  we  should 
commit  ourselves  to  the  guidance,  not  of  a  supposed  infal¬ 
lible  canon,  but  of  common  sense  and  the  context.  On 
different  occasions  different  modes  of  translation  must  be 
adopted  :  and  instances  may  be  quoted  in  which  all  three 
modes  occur  in  the  same  passage.  Thus,  E ysvsro  avfyuvog 
airs? aXfxsvos  ora^a  Gsx ‘  ovojxa  auru  Iuwtis,  John  i.  6,  when  ful¬ 
ly  and  correctly  rendered,  will  be,  “  There  was  a  man 
sent  from  God ;  the  name  of  whom  (or  the  name  to  him) 
was  John.”  Is  it  possible  for  any  Translator,  how  much 
soever  influenced  by  a  bigoted  attachment  to  self  opinion, 
and  by  a  fond  affectation  of  singular  theory,  to  contend, 
that  the  words  avSr^wiros  ©sou,  and  ovopa,  in  this  verse,  all 
without  the  Article,  are  all  to  be  translated  in  one  and  the 
same  way  ? 

But  it  may  perhaps  be  said,  if  such  uncertainty  exists  on 
these  occasions,  how  are  we  to  ascertain  the  precise  import 
of  a  Greek  noun  so  circumstanced  ?  This  question  how¬ 
ever  is  easily  answered  by  asking  another,  How  do  we 
ascertain  the  precise  import  of  a  Latin  noun,  under  simi¬ 
lar  circumstances  ?  The  Latin  noun,  it  is  plain,  must  be 
used,  not  occasionally,  but  always,  without  an  Article,  be- 
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cause  the  Latin  language  has  none  ;  yet  we  contrive  to 
settle  what  we  conceive  to  be  its  genuine  sense  in  all 
cases,  without  stumbling  upon  any  difficulty  of  this  de¬ 
scription.  Why  should  more  perplexity  arise  in  the  Greek 
language? 

Whatsoever  pointed  peculiarity  of  meaning  the  presence 
of  the  Greek  Article  may  be  supposed  sometimes  to  indi¬ 
cate,  no  uniform  analogy  of  construction,  1  presume,  can 
be  argued  from  its  absence.  Its  ellipses  are  perpetual  ;  and 
a  thousand  instances  may  be  adduced,  in  which  neither  its 
omission,  nor  its  addition,  appears  to  create  the  slightest 
difference.  It  is  not  however  my  intention,  nor  does  the 
subject  require  me,  to  enter  into  an  elaborate  discussion 
upon  its  philological  importance  or  insignificance.  Nothing 
perhaps  is  more  difficult  than  to  define  the  exact  nature 
and  legitimate  use  of  Articles  in  a  living  language,  as  they 
frequently  give  birth  to  anomalies  which  depend  upon  an 
usage,  bidding  defiance  to  the  shackles  of  system.  And 
if  this  be  the  case  in  a  living  language,  in  a  dead  one  the 
difficulty  must  be  incalculably  augmented.  I  shall  never¬ 
theless  venture  to  consider  a  little  more  minutely,  yet  as 
briefly  as  I  can,  the  question  of  the  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  the  English  and  Greek  modes  of  expressing  nouns, 
in  order  to  point  out  the  impossibility  of  restricting  that 
correspondence  by  any  rule  or  rules  universally  applicable. 

In  English  there  are  evidently  three  distinct  modes  of 
expressing  nouns;  one,  without  an  Article  absolutely; 
another,  with  the  Article  «,  which  refers  to  number,  inde¬ 
finitely  ;  and  a  third,  with  the  Article  the  definitely.  An 
instance  of  all  three  modes  occurs  in  the  use  of  the  word 
light  ;  of  the  first,  when  God  said,  “Let  there  be  light,” 
Gen.  i.  3,  of  the  second,  when  the  Messiah  is  declared  to 
be  “  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,”  Luke  ii.  32,  and  of 
the  third,  when  our  Saviour  terms  himself  “  the  light  of 
the  world,”  John  viii.  12.  So  also  the  word  sin  in  the 
following  passages  ;  “All  unrighteousness  is  sin,”  John 
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v.  17,  “  There  is  a  sin  unto  death,”  ib.  16,  “Rebellion 
is  as  the  sin  of  witchcraft,”  1  Sam.  xv.  23.  Few  nouns 
however  admit  the  three  modes  ;  most  only  the  two  lat¬ 
ter  ;  and  some  the  last  alone  ;  as  the  noun  sun,  which  is 
always  denominated  the  sun,  for  although  it  may  be  some¬ 
times  used  with  the  Article  a  prefixed,  yet  it  can  then  only 
be  taken  hypothetically  with  reference  to  other  suns,  which 
we  conceive  to  exist  in  the  boundless  expanse  of  creation. 

If  we  fancy  that  in  this  diversity  we  still  perceive  some¬ 
thing  of  invariable  system,  that  fancy,  as  we  proceed, 
must  soon  forsake  us,  when  we  turn  to  the  perplexing  an¬ 
omalies  introduced  by  the  caprice  of  usage.  man,  for 
instance,  and  a  horse,  are  both  indeed  to  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  one  genus,  viz.  animal  ;  yet  we  use  the  word 
man  absolutely,  in  order  to  denote  the  species,  as  “God 
made  man,”  while  it  would  be  incorrect  to  use  the  other 
word  in  the  same  manner.  How  too  shall  we  account  for 
the  following  peculiarities?  We  never  say  a  thunder,  but 
always  thunder;  while,  on  the  contrary,  we  never  say 
hurricane  but  always  an  hurricane  ;  so  that  of  two  nouns 
apparently  similar,  one  is  found  to  be  deficient  in  the  se¬ 
cond,  and  the  other  in  the  first  mode  of  expression. 

An  ellipsis  likewise  of  the  Article  the  frequently  occurs, 
for  which  we  can  seldom  assign  a  satisfactory  reason.  We 
may  indeed  sometimes  attribute  it  to  colloquial  brevity,  as 
when  “  the  house  top ”  is  used  for  the  top  of  the  house, 
and  when  “  horse-hair ”  is  used  for  the  hair  of  the  horse  : 
but  how  shall  we  account  for  it  on  more  important  occa¬ 
sions,  as  when  earth  is  put  for  the  earth  which  we  inhabit, 
and  not  for  the  mere  element  so  denominated  ?  For  although 
we  cannot  in  the  sense  alluded  to  correctly  term  God  the 
Creator  of  earth,  yet  may  we  term  him  the  Creator  of 
heaven  and  earth ;  and  we  also  daily  pray,  that  his  will 
may  be  done  in  or  on  earth .  Upon  what  principle  is  this 
variety  to  be  explained  ? 

And,  if  no  happy  twist  of  logical  dexterity  can  wreath 
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stragglers  of  this  nature  into  the  fantastical  chaplet  of  our 
system,  what  success  can  we  promise  ourselves  with  others 
still  more  rambling  and  perverse  ?  We  apply,  for  example, 
the  terms  heaven  and  sky  synonymously  to  designate  the 
vaulted  expanse  above  our  heads  ;  yet  we  express  them 
differently,  for  we  use  the  former  always  without,  but  the 
latter  always  with,  the  definite  article.  Again,  before  the 
name  of  tha.  which  possesses  an  existence  unlike  to  all 
others,  and  which  is  of  so  peculiar  a  nature  as  not  to  admit 
the  idea  of  number,  it  is  usual  to  place  the  definite  Article, 
as  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  world.  And  to  w'hat  other 
class  can  the  word  God ,  as  signifying  the  one  supreme  and 
self-existing  Being,  be  properly  assigned  ?  Yet  we  do  not, 
under  this  application  of  the  term,  say,  Me  God,  as  we  say 
the  sun,  definitely,  but  God  absolutely. 

It  seems  then,  that,  in  explanation  of  such  incongruities, 
we  must  have  recourse,  not  to  any  infallible  code  of  philo¬ 
logical  laws,  but  to  an  usage  disdainful  of  all  restriction. 
Nor  is  even  this  principle  to  be  considered  as  uniform  in 
its  operation,  and  constant  in  its  character.  Fickle,  fluc¬ 
tuating,  unstable,  it  subverts  and  reestablishes,  erects  and 
demolishes,  at  pleasure,  and  sometimes  abandons  even  its 
own  innovations.  A  style  of  expression  to  which  we  are 
not  habituated  we  are  apt  to  pronounce  abhorrent  from  the 
genius  of  our  languauge;  but  that  supposed  genius,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  case  before  us,  too  often  mocks  description  : 
when  we  attempt  to  seize  and  examine  it,  it  assumes  so 
shadowy  and  flitting  a  form  as  to  elude  our  grasp.  To 
what,  for  example,  but  to  the  flux  of  fashion,  and  the  cap¬ 
rice  of  usage,  can  we  ascribe  the  various  modes  of  express¬ 
ion  adopted  in  the  different  translations  of  the  tenth  verse 
of  the  thirty-second  Psalm  ?  The  Common-Prayer-Book 
Version  renders  it  thus:  “Be  ye  not  like  to  horse  and 
mule ,  which  have  no  understanding,  wdiose  mouths  must 
be  held  with  bit  and  bridled'’  The  Bible  Version  thus  : 

“  Be  ye  not  as  the  horse  and  the  mule,  which  have  no  un- 
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tierstanding,  whose  mouth  must  be  held  in  with  bit  and 
b?'idle.”  We  here  perceive,  in  the  first  instance  a  total, 
omission  of  the  definite  and  indefinite  Articles  ;  then  sub¬ 
sequently,  a  restoration  of  the  former,  but  not  of  the  latter  ; 
while,  in  the  present  day,  propriety  would  require  a  res¬ 
toration  of  both:  for  instead  of  “whose  mouth  must  be 
held  in  with  bit  and  bridle ,”  we  should  now  rather  say, 
“  whose  mouth  must  be  held  in  with  a  bit  and  a  bridle.” 
Nor,  in  proof  that  our  idea  of  correctness  depends  more 
upon  habit  than  system,  ought  the  provincialism  of  coun¬ 
ties  to  be  overlooked  :  for,  to  an  ear  familiar  only  with  the 
dialect  of  Cumberland,  the  perpetual  insertion  of  Articles 
does  not  sound  less  harsh  and  uncouth  than  the  perpetual 
omission  of  them  to  a  more  polished  ear. 

If  therefore  the  English  language  be  in  its  use  of  Arti¬ 
cles  so  irregular,  how  are  we  precisely  to  point  out,  and 
to  restrain  by  certain  unerring  laws,  its  correspondence  in 
this  respect  with  the  Greek  language?  It  is  well  known, 
that  in  Greek  there  is  only  one  Article,  which  is  in  gene¬ 
ral  correctly  translated  by  our  definite  Article  the  ;  yet  on 
some  occasions  must  we  translate  it  indefinitely,  and  on 
others  absolutely.  With  regard  to  its  indefinite  accepta¬ 
tion,  should  a  prejudice  for  system  induce  us  to  su¬ 
spect  the  meaning  of  to  ogo;,  Matt.  v.  1,  and  to  tAoiov, 
Matt.  i.  1,  we  must  surely  render  to  [ioSio v,  Matt.  v. 
15,  a  measure;  6  <5j<5affxaAoj,  John  iii.  10,  a  teacher;  rov 
avdguirov,  John  vii.  51,  a  (or,  as  the  New  Version  has  it, 
any )  man  ;  and  to  ^e-^os,  John  v iii.  44,  a  lie.  Nor  will 
the  absolute  sense  in  which  the  noun  connected  with  it  is 
occasionally  taken,  appear  doubtful,  when  we  observe,  that 
T»jv  JixaiotfovTiv,  Matt.  v.  p,  can  only  signify  righ teousness, 
not  the  or  a  righteousness  ;  xaP15  XM  !/>  dkrfcsiu,  John  i. 
17,  grace  and  truth  ;  and  sx  vs  Sava  vs  sig  ryv  John  v. 
24,  from  death  to  life.  I  use  the  strong  terms  must  and 
can  without  fear  of  contradiction,  because  the  New  Ver¬ 
sion  itself  sanctions  their  application. 
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But  further,  as  a  Greek  noun  with  the  Article  must  be 
variously  rendered,  so  also,  as  I  have  already  remarked, 
without  the  Article,  must  it  be  understood  sometimes  de¬ 
finitely,  sometimes  indefinitely,  and  sometimes  absolutely. 
Having  previously  however  adverted  to  these  points,  I 
shall  not  fruitlessly'  multiply  examples,  only  subjoining, 
with  respect  to  the  first  mode  of  expression  alluded  to,  a 
single  passage,  which,  even  if  it  stood  alone,  would,  I 
conceive,  prove  decisive  upon  the  subject.  St.  John  says, 
wpa  7]v  ws  Ssxa-TYi,  c.  iv.  6.  Would  it  not  be  nonsense  to 
translate  this  “an  hour”  instead  of  “Me  hour  was  about 
the  tenth  ?” 

When  these  different  circumstances  are  contemplated  ; 
when  we  consider  that  in  our  own  language  the  addition  or 
omission  of  an  Article  is  often  attributable  *o  no  other  case 
than  to  the  predominance  of  a  paramount  usage  ;  when  we 
perceive  similar  irregularities  to  exist  in  the  Greek  lan¬ 
guage  ;  and  the  correspondence  between  both  to  be  regula¬ 
ted  by  no  fixed  and  determinate  principles  ;  who  will  boast 
of  reducing  to  the  subjection  of  rule  forms  of  expression 
superior  to  all  rule?  We  are  indeed  too  apt,  on  every  oc¬ 
casion,  to  represent  pleonasms  and  ellipses  as  systematical 
ornaments,  instead  of  what  they  often  are,  unsystematical 
blemishes,  of  language  ;  and  to  dream  of  indescribable 
elegancies,  where  little  perhaps  is  really  discoverable  except 
the  negligence  of  habit,  or  the  peculiarity  of  custom  :  but 
as  well  may  we  attempt  to  chain  the  wind,  as  to  restrict 
diversity  of  usage  in  the  redundance  or  suppression  of  Ar¬ 
ticles,  by  any  thing  like  an  invariable  uniformity  of  con¬ 
struction. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Existence  of  an  Evil  Being.  Translation  of 
the  words  2a rav  and  AiaSoXos. 

Another  effort  to  regulate  Scripture  by  the  standard  of 
Uuitarian  faith  occurs  in  the  singular  mode  of  occasionally 
translating  the  words  2arav  and  Aia£oXos,  not  as  proper  names, 
but  as  nouns  appellative.  They  are  therefore  thus  render¬ 
ed  in  the  following  passages  :  “  Get  thee  behind  me,  thou 
adversary ,  Matt.  xvi.  23.  Have  I  not  chosen  you  twelve? 
And  yet  one  of  you  is  a,  false  accuser,  John  vi.  71  :  There 
hath  been  given  to  me  a  thorn  in  the  flesh,  an  angel-ad¬ 
versary  to  buffet  me,  2  Cor.  xii.  7.  Give  not  advantage  to 
the  slanderer ,  Ephes.  iv.  28.  Lest  the  adversary  should 
gain  advantage  over  us  ;  for  we  are  not  ignorant  of  his 
devices,  2  Cor.  ii.  11.  Have  been  taken  captive  by  the 
accuser,  2  Tim.  ii.  26.” 

The  object  proposed  by  this  translation,  and  explicitly 
avowed  in  various  explanatory  notes,  introduced  at  almost 
every  possible  opportunity,  evidently  is,  to  exclude  from 
the  Christian  creed,  in  conformity  with  the  sentiments  of 
the  Unitarian  school,  the  doctrine  of  an  evil  Being  supe¬ 
rior  to  man.  They  think  it,  I  presume,  irrational  to  sup¬ 
pose,  that  a  being  of  this  description  exists,  because  such 
an  existence  falls  not  immediately  under  the  cognizance  of 
the  human  faculties  ;  and  what  they  do  not  think  it  ration¬ 
al  to  conceive,  they  will  not  allow  to  be  contained  in  holy 
Scripture.  Hence  they  tell  us  more  than  once,  that  the 
term  devil  means  only  “  the  principle  of  evil  personified,” 
Matt.  xiii.  39  ;  John  viii.  44  ;  1  John  iii.  8. 

To  enter  into  a  philosophical  discussion  of  this  subject 
would  be  foreign  to  my  design,  as  well  as  irrelevant  to  the 
point  which  can  be  correctly  said  to  be  in  controversy. 
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The  point  in  dispute  is  rather  a  question  of  fact  than  one 
of  philosophy  :  it  is  simply,  whether  Jewish  opinions  and 
Jewish  phraseology  will  warrant  us  in  concluding,  that  by 
the  expressions  larav  and  AiaSoXos  our  Saviour  and  his  Apos¬ 
tles  meant  a  real  person,  or  merely  a  personified  quality. 

Truths  universally  admitted  require  no  formal  definition; 
they  are  usually  introduced  in  the  way  of  allusion,  and  in 
most  instances  are  solely  deducible  from  some  opinion 
stated,  or  for  some  fact  recorded,  by  inference.  If  then 
the  existence  of  an  evil  spirit  be  no  where  directly  asserted 
in  the  Old  Testament,  we  must  not  on  that  account  ima¬ 
gine,  that  it  is  not  expressly  implied  there,  for  a  similar 
remark  may  be  made  respecting  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
state  ;  and  yet  are  we  forbidden  by  Christ  himself  to  deny 
that  it  is  there  distinctly  taught,  Matt.  xxii.  32. 

In  the  book  of  Job,  a  book  to  which  critics  coincide  in 
imputing  the  highest  antiquity,*  an  evil  Being,  under  the 

*  Carpzovius,  if  not  the  last,  doubtless  not  the  least,  of  bibilical 
critics,  gives  the  following  opinion,  as  the  result  of  his  reflections  upon 
the  subject  of  its  antiquity:  “  Sic  divinus  jam  ante  Mosen  extabat 
Jobi  liber  poeticus,  ad  instructionem  fidelium  lectus  quidem,  et  asscr- 
vatus,  sed  Canonico  nondum  agiupan  insignis.  Postquam  autem  di- 
vinis  auspiciis  Mosis  opera  condendi  Canonis  sacrifactum  esset  initium, 
diu  post,  circa  Samuelis  forte  astatem,  ejusdemque  ni  fallor  inunu, 
ilivini  nuniinis  jussu,  canonicis  ille  libris  additus  et  ad  latus  Arc®  in 
Sanctuario  publice  repositus  videtur,  cum  Prologo  ac  Epilogo  historico 
SeotfveuSos  ornasset  auxissetque  ilium  Samuel,  ut  quae  sermonum  a  Jo- 
bo  exaratorum  occasio,  quis  scopes,  quis  histories  nexus,  quai  rerum 
gestarum  series,  et  catastrophe  fuerit,  ad  communemEccelesiai  omni¬ 
um  temporum  notitiam  et  edificationem,  ad  oculum  patere.  Ut  adeo 
geminum  agnoscat  liber  scripturtm,  Jobvm,  qua  sui  parte  metro  cst, 
adstrictus,  et  Samuelem,  quod  ad  capito  priora  duo,  et  postremum 
attinet.  Ad  Samuelem  vero  ea  de  causa  referre  malui,  quod  loquend, 
modus,  in  priore  Samuelis  libro  adhibitus,  ex  asse  illi  respondet,  quo 
prosaica  in  libro  Jobi  capita  personant.  Tain  plane  tain pcrspicue  turn 
pure  ulrobique  sermo  se  habet  Ebrceus,  tarn,  ordinate  porro,  ac  succincte 
narratioms  series  ut  ovum  vix  ovo  similius.”  Tntroductio  ad  Lib. 
Poet.  Bibl.  p.  58.  Ed.  1731. 
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designation  of  Satan,  is  directly  noticed  as  appearing  in 
the  divine  presence,  and  as  obtaining  permission  to  attack 
the  integrity  of  Job  by  the  severest  temporal  afflictions. 
This  character,  it  is  true  is  considered  by  some  as  merely 
ideal,  as  nothing  more  than  an  elegant  embellishment  of  a 
sublime  poem.  Those,  however,  who  thus  consider  it,  do 
not  perhaps  sufficiently  reflect,  that  poets  are  not  philoso¬ 
phers  :  that  the  celestial  Beings  usually  described  by  them 
are  not  the  sole  creatures  of  their  own  imagination,  but 
such  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  popular  creed  of  their  times  ; 
and  that  the  gods  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  not  less  than  the 
angels  and  devils  of  Milton,  were  supposed  to  exist  in  na¬ 
ture.  Besides,  if  we  are  at  liberty  to  presume  that  Satan 
is  an  ideal  character,  are  we  not  at  equal  liberty  to  presume 
the  same  of  the  other  party,  in  the  dialogue,  even  of  God 
himself? 

But,  in  truth,  it  is  impossible  for  the  character  of  Satan 
to  be  here  contemplated  as  a  mere  poetical  embellishment ; 
and  that  for  the  plainest  of  all  reasons  ;  because  the  chap¬ 
ters  in  which  it  is  introduced  contain  nothing  bearing  the 
slightest  resemblance  of  poetry,  the  two  first  chapters  of 
Job  are  manifestly  prosaical,  and  are  expressed  after  the 
manner  of  the  simplest  and  purest  narrative.  No  metrical 
composition  occurs  until  the  third  chapter,  and  then  com¬ 
mences  a  style  wholly  dissimilar,  to  the  preceding,  not 
only  as  being  poetical,  but  as  appearing,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  best  critics,  to  be  replete  with  Arabisms,  and  an 
obsolete  Hebrew  phraseology  anterior  to  the  times  of  Moses. 
Since  therefore  the  preparatory  narrative,  in  which  alone 
any  mention  is  made  of  Satan,  is  perfectly  prosaical,  and 
bespeaks  a  different  author,  as  well  as  a  latter  period,  it  is 
absurd  to  throw  out  crude  conjectures  about  poetical  ima- 
gery,  where  neither  metre  nor  poetry  exists. 

With  the  passage  alluded  to  in  Job  may  be  compared 
another  in  1  Kings  xxii.  19,  in  which  the  prophet  Michaiah 
describes  an  almost  similar  transaction  in  almost  similar 
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terms.  The  hosts  of  heaven  are  represented  in  both  in¬ 
stances  as  standing  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  a  particu¬ 
lar  spirit  is  noticed  as  introducing  himself  into  the  angeli¬ 
cal  assembly,  and  as  councelling,  and  subsequently  execu¬ 
ting  evil  against  an  individual  among  men.  This  spirit  is 
in  Job  denominated  j£Di^i"T  the  Satan,  a  word  usually  con¬ 
sidered  as  derived  from  a  root  signifying  to  hate  or  oppose  ; 
in  the  book  of  Kings  he  is  denominated  m*in  the  spirit  ; 
the  former  being  a  designation  taken  from  the  malignity  of 
his  disposition,  the  latter  one  taken  from  the  immortality 
of  his  nature  That  the  prophet  Michaiah  meant  by  the 
expression  rn"h“?  a  superior  Being  of  a  particular  descrip¬ 
tion,  seems  evident  from  the  demonstrative  prefix  H  ;  and 
as  a  superior  Being  of  a  particular  descirption,  is  directly 
pointed  out,  is  not  his  identity  with  the  Satan  of  Job  appa¬ 
rent  from  the  nature  of  his  counsel  and  agency,  from  his 
becoming  “a  lying  spirit”  “lpjj'  fTH  in  the  mouths  of 
the  prophets  of  Ahab,  to  lead  that  prince  on  to  destruction? 
Although  we  were  to  admit  that  the  inspired  writers  might 
in  neither  instance  intend  to  represent  the  celestial  council 
as  an  actual  occurrence,  adopting  the  form  of  dialogue, 
that  prominent  feature  of  all  oriental  composition,  because 
it  was  the  most  usual  and  most  impressive  ;  yet  would  it 
be  one  thing  to  suppose  the  dialogue,  and  another  to  sup¬ 
pose  the  characters,  to  which  it  is  ascribed,  fictitious.  Nor 
does  it  appear  more  reasonable  to  make  a  partial  selection 
among  those  characters  at  pleasure  ;  to  consider  God  and 
the  angels  as  real  beings,  and  Satan,  the  principal  agent  in 
both  transactions,  as  an  imaginary  one  ;  to  introduce  the 
Deity  himself  conversing  with  an  absolute  non-entity.  Be~ 
sides,  even  in  the  boldest  style  of  prosopopoeia,  it  would 
be  unintelligible,  to  affix  any  other  denomination  to  the 
thing  or  quality  personified,  than  its  true  and  appropriate 
one.  Thus  had  Solomon,  in  his  elegant  personification  of 
wisdom,  (Proverbs  viii.)  substituted  for  ivisdorn  the  term 
friendship,  because  wisdom  is  friendly  to  the  best  inte- 
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rests  of  man  ;  or,  what  would  have  been  still  more  obscure, 
the  friend ;  would  not  his  allusion  have  been  utterly  in¬ 
comprehensible  ?  And  yet  must  we  say,  according  to  what 
Unitarians  consider  as  the  only  rational  exposition  of  the 
passage,  that  the  author  of  the  two  first  chapters  of  Job, 
when  he  wished  to  personify  evil,  sufficiently  marked  his 
meaning  by  adopting  the  expression  the  enemy,  so¬ 

lely  because  evil  is  inimical  to  man. 

To  the  preceding  quotations  from  Job  and  Kings  may  be 
subjoined  another  of  a  similar  import.  It  is  this  :  “  And 
he  shewed  me  Joshua  the  high-priest  standing  before  the 
angel  of  the  Lord,  and  Satan  standing  at  his  right 

hand  to  resist  him,  J £0 *7-  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Satan, 
The  Lord  rebuke  thee,  0  Satan.’’  Zech.  iii.  1,  2.  Here 
some  have  conjecture  !,  that  the  word  Satan  means  only 
those  adversaries  who  opposed  the  high-priest  in  the  re¬ 
building  of  the  temple,  after  the  return  of  the  Israelites 
from  captivity.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  St.  Jude 
gives  the  precise  form  of  reproof  mentioned  by  Zechariah 
on  this  occasion  ;  “  The  Lord  rebuke  thee,”  as  one  used 
by  Michael  the  archangel  in  a  contention  with  something 
more  than  a  mere  human  adversary.  Indeed  most  com¬ 
mentators  are  disposed  to  think,  that  St.  Jude  alludes  to 
this  very  passage  in  Zechariah  ;  and  much  ingenuity  has 
been  exhibited*  in  reconciling  the  texts.  But  for  my  pre- 

*  Certainly  not  the  least  ingenious  conjecture  on  this  subject  is  that 
of  Stosch,  which  Schleusner  gives  in  the  following  terms :  Jucle  9,  ad 
quem  locum  tamen  aliam  eamque  ingeniosam  conjecturani  protulit 
Stosch  in  Archseol.  CEconom.  N.  T.  p.  41,  qui  tfw.ua  Mwutfews  red- 
dit  senium  JVusis,  ipsumque  adeo  pontificem  maximum  Josunm  mtelli- 
git,  simulque  monet  fl'wp.a  in  notione  mancipii,  semi,  etiam  honoratiori 
sensu  adhiberi  de  militibus  cujuscunque  ordinis."  Lexic.  Art.  Cupa. 
For  the  acceptation  of  dupu  in  the  sense  of  a  servant,  see  W  etstein  in 
Apoc.  xviii.  13. 

Schoetgen,  in  his  Horae  Talmud,  vol.  i.  p.  1030,  ofFers  another  con¬ 
jecture.  He  considers  fl'wp.a  Mwu'J'swff  as  a  Hebraism,  meaning  only 
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sent  purpose  it  is  not  perhaps  material.  If  St.  Jude  really 
alludes  to  it,  the  meaning  of  the  word  Satan,  at  least  as  he 
understood  it,  will  be  evident.  If  he  does  not,  but  refers 
to  another  author  and  a  different  transaction,  this,  instead 
of  diminishing,  will  be  only  adding  to,  the  testimony  ;  for 
even  apocryphal  testimony,  iu  corroborating  the  usual  ac¬ 
ceptation  of  a  particular  phrase,  must  be  deemed  admissi¬ 
ble.  If  therefore  the  style  of  the  angelical  reproof  be  the 
same  in  Zechariah,  in  St.  Jude,  and  in  a  preceding  apocry¬ 
phal,  author,  and  if  the  party  reproved  be  in  each  instance 
described  under  the  same  appellation,  will  it  not  follow, 
that  in  each  instance  also  the  same  character  is  designated  ? 

So  general  indeed  was  the  persuasion  among  the  Jews  of 
this  reproof  being  uttered  to  an  infernal  spirit,  that  in  the 
Talmud  we  find  the  repetition  of  the  very  words  alluded 
to  proposed  as  the  most  effectual  protection  against  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  Satan.  The  superstitious  Talmudists*  caution 
their  timid  disciple,  a  warning  said  to  have  been  given  by 
Sammuel ,  who  is  elsewhere  termed  Satan,  the  angel  of 
death,  not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  female  procession  re¬ 
turning  from  a  funeral,  “  because,”  saith  the  angel  of  death, 
“  because  I,  with  sword  in  hand,  leap  exulting  before  it, 
and  I  possess  the  dominion  of  torture.  *ip“10  UNIT 

•SnnS  men  h  e*n  no  onm  [.tjis''?  noi 

But  if,”  continues  the  Gemara,  “  the  meeting  be  unavoid¬ 
able,  what  is  his  remedy  ?  Let  him  recede  some  paces 
from  the  spot.  If  a  river  be  near,  let  him  ford  it  ;  or  if  a 
road  in  another  direction,  let  him  proceed  that  way  ;  or 
if  a  wall,  let  him  stand  behind  it.  But  if,  no  retreat  ap- 

Moses  himself :  but  he  does  not  make  out  his  point.  In  Rabbinical 
Hebrew  indeed  £JU  is  used  reciprocally,  but  always,  I  conceive,  with 
a  pronominal  affix,  and  not  in  construction  with  another  substantive. 

:<  Ordo  if  Codex  ntDT3  cap.  vii.  Gemara.  Bartoloccii  Bib.  Rab¬ 
bin.  v.  iii.  p.  369.  A  passage  of  a  similar  tendency  is  also  quoted  by 
Wagensail  ia  his  Sola,  p.  434. 
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pear,  then  let  him  turn  his  face  and  exclaim,  1  The  Lord 
said  to  Satan,  The  Lord  rebuke  thee ,  Satan?  and  the 
danger  shall  depart  from  him.” 

Would  you  then,  perhaps  the  Unitarians  will  say,  with 
that  contempt  which  generally  characterizes  the  conceit  of 
superior  wisdom,  would  you  then  revive  the  obsolete  extra¬ 
vagance  of  Rabbinical  reverie  ?  Certainly  not.  But  my 
argument  surely  will  not  suffer  by  the  proof,  that  the  Jews 
themselves,  who  manifestly  could  not  have  been  influenced 
by  Christian  expositions,  have  always  understood  the  text 
of  Zeehariah  precisely  as  I  do,  and  precisely  indeed  as  the 
generality  of  Christians  have  always  done.  To  establish 
the  fact  is  one  thing  :  but  to  approve  of  every  absurdity 
which  a  superstitious  imagination  may  deduce  from  it,  is 
clearly  another. 

In  addition  also  to  what  has  been  said,  it  maybe  remark¬ 
ed,  that  the  expression  JDCbT  with  the  demonstrative  J"f 
prefixed,  occurs  but  twice  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  Job  and 
in  Zeehariah;  and  that  in  both  cases  the  Being  so  denomi¬ 
nated  appears  in  the  presence  of,  and  is  addressed  by,  God. 
himself.  Is  it  not  therefore  highly  improbable,  that  the 
same  expression,  thus  distinguished,  should,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  signify  the  personification  of  an  abstract  idea,  that 
of  evil;  and  in  the  second,  a  mere  human  being  ? 

Were  the  foregoing  observations  insufficient  to  prove  the 
ancient  belief  in  a  superior  order  of  evil  spirits,  an  addi¬ 
tional  argument  might  be  brought  from  Deuter.  xxxii.  17, 
where  it  is  said,  “  They  sacrified  to  devils,  not  to 

God.”  For  it  seems  indisputable,  that  the  word  D'“T£% 
whatsoever  difference  of  opinion  may  be  entertained  re¬ 
specting  its  derivation,  must  mean  detested  objects  of  hea¬ 
then  worship,  which  were  supposed  to  posses  a  real  ex¬ 
istence*  because  it  is  translated  Aai^ovia,  not  only  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  but  by  the  author  of  the  apocryphal  book  Baruch^ 
c.  iv.  7,  and  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  1  Cor.  x.  20  ;  and  the 
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spiritual  nature  also  of  the  Aai/xovia  is  strongly  asserted  both 
in  the  Apocrypha  and  in  the  New  Testament. 

Apocryphal  testimony  indeed  is  inadmissible  in  settling 
a  point  of  doctrine  ;  but  it  may  at  least  he  received  in  de¬ 
termining  the  currency  of  an  opinion.  It  should  be  there¬ 
fore  noticed,  that  in  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  the  fall  of 
man  is  directly  imputed  to  the  envy  of  the  devil :  “  For 
God  created  man  to  be  immortal,  and  made  him  to  be  an 
image  of  his  own  eternity  ;  nevertheless  through  envy  of 
the  devil,  qjScvw  AiotfoXs,  came  death  into  the  world,  and 
they  who  hold  to  his  side,  oi  <r/js  sxsiva  pi<5os  ov«s,  do  find 
it.”  c.  ii.  23,  24.  Is  not  the  personality  of  the  Devil, 
AiacoXos,  here  pointed  out  in  terms,  the  meaning  of  which 
it  is  impossible  to  mistake  ? 

Having  thus  considered  the  principle  traces  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  before  me  discoverable  in  the  Old  Testament,  I  shall 
now  turn  to  the  New. 

The  authors  of  this  Version  affirm,  the  word  Satan, 
whatsoever  might  have  been  the  vulgar  opinion,  certainly, 
in  the  contemplation  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  indicate  not 
a  real  but.  a  fictitious  being. 

It  is  natural  however  to  ask,  upon  what  proof  do  they 
ground  their  argument,  that  the  private  opinion  of  our 
Saviour  was  in  direct  opposition  to  his  public  testimony; 
that  when  he  spoke  of  Satan  he  meant  by  that  expression 
no  more  than  a  symbolical  existence,  the  mere  personifi¬ 
cation,  of  an  abstract  quality  ?  They  will  perhaps  answer, 
upon  the  presumption  that  he  could  not,  consistently  with 
reason,  have  meant  otherwise.  But  why  should  it  be 
deemed  irrational  to  conceive,  that  intellectual  beings  of  a 
superior  order  may  have  transgressed  the  laws  of  their  Crea¬ 
tor,  as  well  as  those  of  an  inferior  order  ;  that  there  should 
be  bad  angels  as  well  as  bad  men  ?  And  what  is  this  rule 
of  human  reason,  from  which  revelation  itself  must  never 
be  supposed  to  swerve?  If  they  will  listen  to  a  critic  of 
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character,  whose  occasional  alterations  from  received  opi¬ 
nion  at  least  must  recommend  him  to  their  esteem,  he  will 
tell  them,  that  “what  we  call  reason ,  and  by  which  w7e 
would  new  model  the  Bible,”  (he  is  speaking  of  theologi¬ 
cal  conjecture  in  the  emendation  of  the  text,)  “  is  frequent¬ 
ly  nothing  more  than  some  fashionable  system  of  philoso¬ 
phy,  which  lasts  only  for  a  time,  and  appears  so  absurd  to 
those  who  live  in  later  ages,  that  they  find  it  difficult  to 
comprehend  how  rational  beings  can  have  adopted  such  ri¬ 
diculous,  notions.  ”*  And  he  instances  the  example  of  the 
Gnostics.  In  the  days  of  Gnosticism  indeed  every  thing 
was  spiritualized,  and  credulity  carried  to  an  extreme  one 
way  ;  but  now,  it  seems,  every  thing  is  to  be  materialized, 
and  in  credulity  pushed  to  an  extreme  the  other.  Truth, 
however,  I  am  persuaded,  may  still  be  found  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  system  ;  in  a  system  equally  remote  from  the  fantasti¬ 
cal  reveries  of  the  Gnostics,  and  from  the  negative  hypo¬ 
theses  of  the  Unitarians. 

But  let  us  more  attentively  consider  the  proofs  of  this 
supposed  Christian  philosophy.  We  must  understand  then 
that  a  professed  object  of  our  Saviour’s  mission  was  to  abol¬ 
ish  the  superstitious  doctrine,  of  evil  spirits  ;  to  eradicate 
from  the  popular  mind  the  ideal  empire  of  darkness.  Con¬ 
ceiving  this  therefore  to  have  been  an  object  of  his  mission, 
how,  we  may  ask,  did  he  effect,  it  ?  Wras  it,  as  in  the  case 
of  Pharisaical  superstition,  by  attacking  the  offensive  creed 
in  bold  and  disdainful  language,  and  in  terms  exposing  it 
without  reserve,  to  merited  contempt  and  infamy  ?  Indis¬ 
putably  not.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  by  adopting  it  on 
every  occasion  as  his  own,  by  temporizing  with  his  hear¬ 
ers,  by  fostering  their  prejudices  even  to  satiety,  and  by 
ultimately  leaving  them  to  correct  their  own  errors  !  Sure¬ 
ly  if  such  were  our  Saviour’s  object,  his  mode  of  accom- 


*  Michaelie’s  Introduction.  vol.  ii.  part.  i.  p.  415. 
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plishing  that  object  was  rather  singular.*  Nor  should  it  be 
fogotten,  that  the  Unitarians,  on  other  occasions,  withhold 
at  pleasure  their  belief  in  every  thing  which  is  not  express, 
ly  and  repeatedly  declared  ;  yet  on  this  occasion  would 
they  wish  us  to  believe  that  which  is  not  declared  at  all  ; 
which  is  solely  deducible  from  an  assumed  paramount  rule 
of  reason,  and  from  principles  of  scriptural  interpretation 
too  refined  for  vulgar  comprehension. 

If  it  were  one  avowed  object  of  our  Saviour’s  mission 
to  annihilate  the  received  doctrine  of  an  evil  Being,  wc 
might  conjecture,  that  some  very  early  indication  of  it 
would  appear  in  the  Evangelical  history.  But,  on  the 
contrary,  we  are  ioformed,  that  at  the  very  commencement 
of  his  ministry  he  was  “  led  up  of  the  Spirit  into  the  wil¬ 
derness  to  be  tempted  by  the  devil,”  Matt.  iv.  1,  and  this 
is  stated  with  various  particulars  of  the  event,  without  the 
slightest  collateral  or  ulterior  explanation.  The  authors  of 
the  New  Version,  indeed  say,  “  This  form  of  expression 
(viz.  ‘Jesus  was  led  up  by  the  Spirit,)  denotes  that  the 
historian  is  about  to  describe  a  visionury  scene,  and  not  a 
real  event.”  And  so  said  Farmer  before  them.  But  what 
is  the  reply  of  another  favourite  writer  of  the  same  school  ? 
“When  this  is  the  case,”  observes  Mr.  John  Jones,  “it 
is  always  declared  that  the  scene  is  visionary,  and  not 
real.  *****  Do  the  Evangelists  then  say,  that  the 
temptations  of  Christ,  or  the  scenes  which  he  saw,  were  a 
vision  ?  Not  a  word,  nor  the  slightest  intimation  of  the 
kind  is  given  by  them  ;  and  there  is  as  good  reason  for 
supposing  that  he  was  baptized ,  or  announced  by  a  voice 
from  heaven  as  the  Son  of  God,  in  a  vision,  as  for  think¬ 
ing  he  was  tempted  in  a  vision ,”  p.  630.  Again,  With 
the  New  Testament  in  our  hands,  we  feel  ourselves  sur¬ 
rounded  with  the  mild  and  benignant  splendour  of  truth 

*  See  Mr.  John  Jones's  “  Illustrations  of  the  four  Gospels,”  p.  1 72. 
173. 
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and  reality  ;  but  this  critic  (viz.  Farmer )  would  envelope 
our  hemisphere  in  gloom  at  the  moment  the  Sun  of  right¬ 
eousness  sheds  his  purest,  serenest  rays  on  our  horizon  ; 
and  with  preposterous  officiousness  would  reflect  on  our 
path  the  livid  light  of  a  midnight  taper,  when  the  Son  of 
God  himself  stands  before  us  clothed  with  the  luminary  of 
day.”  p.  G32,  It  seems,  then,  that  it  must  not  be  a  vision • 
Still  however,  although  “  we  feel  ourselves  surrounded 
with  the  mild  and  benignant  splendour  of  truth  and  real¬ 
ity,”  it  may  only  be,  according  to  the  second  hypothesis 
of  our  translators,  “  a  figurative  description  of  the  train  of 
thoughts  which  passed  through  the  mind  of  Jesus.”  And 
this  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Cappe,  and  Mr.  John  Jones 
himself.  I  shall  not  however  waste  my  time  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  split  the  hair  of  reality  between  writers  whose  only 
difference  of  opinion  seems  to  be,  that,  while  one  repre¬ 
sents  our  Saviour  as  foreseeing,  in  a  vision  at  Nazareth, 
the  future  scene  of  his  sufferings,  and,  “  in  order  to  quali-, 
fy  him  for  death,  as  dreaming  that  he  should  die,”  the 
other  represents  him  as  foreseeing  the  same  scene  with  his 
eyes  open  in  the  wilderness  ;  but  shall  pass  on  to  other 
considerations,  simply  noticing  ‘-the  confirmation  (as  it 
is  termed)  of  his  interpretation,”  given  by  Mr.  John  Jones, 
who,  without  any  particular  comment,  refers  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  to  a  well  known  allegory  of  Xenophon,  denominated 
“  the  Choice  of  Hercules  ;”  and  adds,  that  “  nothing  in 
all  antiquity  can  be  found  more  similar  to  the  temptation 
of  our  Lord,  both  in  sentiment  and  language  !”  p.  033. 

To  examine  therefore  with  a  little  more  accuracy  this 
new  idea,  that  the  assertion  of  an  affirmative  is  sometimes 
the  most  effectual  mode  of  proving  a  negative,  when  our 
blessed  Saviour,  certainly  not  at  the  moment  very  anxious 
to  avoid  “alienating  and  inflaming  his  countrymen,”*  thus 
addresses  the  Jews  ;  Yc  are  of  your  father  the  devil,  and 


:  Illustrations  of  the  four  Gospels,  p.  171. 
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the  lusts  of  your  father  ye  will  do  :  he  was  a  murderer 
from  the  beginning,  and  abode  not  in  the  truth,”  John  viii. 
44,  is  it  possible  to  conceive,  that  he  was  playing  with  their 
prejudices,  and  merely  alluded  to  a  personified  quality? 
When  likewise,  in  his  description  of  the  day  of  judgment, 
he  uses  the  terms  “everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil 
and  his  angels,”  Matt.  xxv.  41,  can  we,  consistently  with 
common  sense,  suppose  that,  by  the  words  the  devil  and 
his  angels,  he  meant  and  wished  his  hearers  to  understand 
him  as  meaning  nothing  more  than  metaphorical  existence  ? 
If  it  be  nevertheless  still  insisted,  that,  when  speaking  to 
the  people  at  large,  he  had  a  purpose  to  answer  in  humour¬ 
ing  popular  prejudice,  by  the  adopting  of  popular  language, 
it  will  scarcely,  I  presume,  be  argued,  that  he  had  any  pur¬ 
pose  to  serve  in  adopting  a  similar  language  when  address¬ 
ing  his  own  disciples.  And  yet  we  find  him  frequent  in 
the  use  of  it.  To  them  he  says,  even  in  explanation  of  a 
aarable,  “  the  enemy  that  sowed  the  tares  is  the  devil,” 
Matt.  xiii.  39  :  a  most  singular  assertion  indeed  by  way 
of  proving  the  non-existence  of  such  a  being.  When  also 
they  tell  him,  that  “even  the  devils,  Auipoviu,  are  subject  to 
him,”  Luke  x.  17,  instead  of  correcting  their  error,  if 
error  he  conceived  it  to  be,  he  replies,  “1  beheld  Satan  like 
lightning  fall  from  heaven.”  In  another  place,  addressing 
himself  to  Peter,  he  exclaims,  Simon,  Simon,  behold, 
Satan  hath  desired  to  have  you,”  Luke  xxii.  31.  And 
even  after  his  resurrection,  when  he  appeared  in  a  vision 
to  St.  Paul,  he  calls  him  “  to  turn  men  from  ^arkness  to 
light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God,”  Acts 
xxvi.  IS. 

Nor  are  the  Apostles,  in  their  Epistles  both  to  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  more  scrupulous  in  the  free  use  of  language, 
which,  if  they  had  not  learned,  they  at  least  had  heard, 
from  their  divine  Master.*  To  reconcile  their  phraseolo- 


*  See  John  xiii  2;  Acts  xiii.  10;  Rom.  xvi.  20;  1  Cor.  v.  5,  vii.  5; 
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gy  to  the  Unitarian  hypothesis  is  a  task  which  no  effort  and 
straining  will  ever  satisfactorily  accomplish.  One  would 
conceive  that,  when  St.  Paul  speaks  of  “  delivering  such  a 
one  to  Satan,”  1  Cor.  v.  15,  and  of  “  Satan’s  transforming 
himself  into  an  angel  of  light,”  2  Cor.  xi.  14,  he  meant 
the  same  person.  But  our  new  interpreters  tell  us,  that  in 
the  first  instance  Satan  is  to  be  considered  as  a  sort  of 
ideal  sovereign  over  an  ideal  kingdom  of  darkness  :  in  the 
latter,  as  a  false  Apostle,  the  leading  advesary  of  St.  Paul. 

1  shall  quote  the  last  passage.  Speaking  of  false  teachers, 
St.  Paul  observes,  that  “  they  transform  themselves  into 
the  Apostles  of  Christ.  And  no  wonder  :  for  Satan  also 
transformed  himself  also  into  an  angel  of  light.  It.  is  there 
fore  no  great  thing  if  his  ministers  also  transform  themsel¬ 
ves  as  ministers  of  righteousness.”  What  can  possibly  be 
more  simple  in  its  import  ?  This  however  is  to  be  thus  per¬ 
plexed  ;  As  the  leading  adversary  of  St.  Paul,  denominat¬ 
ed  Satan,  transforms  himself  into  an  angel  of  light ;  that 
is,  arrogates  to  himself  the  character  of  a  messenger  from 
God so  also  the  ministers  of  this  adversary  transform 
themselves  into  the  ministers  of  righteousness,  that  is, 
“pretend  to  be  the  Apostles  of  the  Messiah.”  But 
where  do  we  find  any  mention  of  this  leading  adversary , 
who  arrogated  to  himself  the  character  of  an  angel,  (for 
the  words  angel  of  light  cannot,  I  maintain,  be  lowered 
into  the  direct  sense  of  a  mere  messenger  from  God,  such 
as  were  all  the  prophets,)  and  who,  in  pursuance  of  his 
divine  mission,  had  his  appropriate  ministers ,  Siaxovoi  ? 
Did  St.  Paul  ever  term  his  fellow  labourers,  in  the  Gospel 
his  ministers ?  The  ministers  of  Satan  contrasted  with  the 
ministers  of  Christ  is  sufficiently  intelligible.  But  where 
is  the  contrast  in  opposing  the  ministers  of  a  false  apostle 

2  Cor.  ii.  11,1  xi.  14,  xii.  7  ;  Ephes.  iv.  27,  vi.  11 ;  1  Thess. ii.  18; 
Thess.  ii.  9;  1  Tim.  i.  20;  iii.  6,  7;  v.  15;  2Tim.ii.  26;  Heb.  ii.  14 
.Tames,  viii.  7;  1  Pet.  v.  8 ;  2  Pet.  ii.  4.  Jude  6. 
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to  the  ministers  of  Christ,  unless  we  can  also  suppose  a  con¬ 
trast  in  the  principles  ;  viz.  between  the  false  apostle  him¬ 
self  and  our  Saviour  ?  Besides,  the  word  Satan  is  Hebrew, 
not  Greek  ;  and  as  being  therefore  in  all  probability  only 
known  to  the  Corinthians  in  a  peculiar  sense,  was  scarcely 
used  by  St.  Paul  to  express  the  general  idea  of  an  adver¬ 
sary. 

But  a  still  more  singular  exposition  occurs  in  a  comment, 
which  they  adopt  from  another  writer,  upon  a  passage  of 
St.  Jude.  In  order  to  point  out  the  dreadful  judgments  of 
God  against  the  disobedient,  the  Apostle  instances  the  pun¬ 
ishment  of  the  fallen  angels,  the  destruction  of  the  world 
by  water  in  the  days  of  Noah,  and  the  overthrow  of  So¬ 
dom  and  Gomorrah  by  fire  from  heaven.  The  case  of  the 
fallen  angels  he  thus  describes:  “The  angels  who  kept  not 
their  first  estate,  but  left  their  own  habitation,  he  hath  re¬ 
served  in  eternal  chains  to  the  judgment  of  the  great  day,” 
ver.  4.  In  explanation  of  this  the  following  paraphrase  is 
given  :  “  The  messengers  who  watched  not  duly  over  their 
oivn  principality ,  but  deserted  their  proper  habitation,  he 
kept  with  perpetual  chains  under  darkness  ( punished  them 
with  judicial  blindness  of  mind)  unto  the  judgment  of  a 
great  day,  i.  e.  when  they  ivere  destroyed  by  a  plague. 
Alluding  to  the  falsehood  and  punishment  of  the  spies, 
Numb.  xiv.  36,  37  !”  Were  we  however  disposed  to  try 
the  experiment,  of  converting  the  word  angel  into  mes¬ 
sengers,  and  to  consider  these  as  the  spies  sent  out  by 
Moses  and  the  Israelites  to  investigate  the  land  of  Canaan, 
what  possible  sense  can  be  made  of  the  crime  imputed  to 
them;  viz.  “  that  they  watched  not  duly  over  their  own 
principality  ?”  Nor  can  those  with  any  propriety  be  said  to 
have  “  deserted  their  proper  habitation,”  ewoXiwov-ras  <ro 
laurwv  ow^piov,  who  had  no  proper  habitation  to  desert.  Be¬ 
sides,  could  we  suppose  that  the  phrase,  “ judgment  of 
the  great  dayf  is  synonymous  with  that  of  destruction 
by  the  plague,  still  would  it  require  the  talent  of  CEdipu* 
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himself  in  the  solution  of  metaphorical  asnigma  to  demon¬ 
strate  how  the  words,  he  kept  in  eternal  chains  under 
darkness ,  ”  Sstf/j. ois  «i5»o*s  £iro  £<xpov  rsrriprixEv,  can  possibly  mean* 
he  punished  icith  judicial  blindness  of  mind  ;  particular¬ 
ly  as  St.  Peter,  who  adduces  the  same  example,  adds  the 
participle  ragra/judas,  cfsieaij  £o(pss  ‘raerapwtfas  raapsi SuxSv,  “  hav¬ 
ing  cast  them  down  to  hell,  he  delivered  them  into  chains 
of  darkness,”  2  Pet.  ii.  4.  And  with  what  propriety  can 
judicial  blindness  of  mind,  the  act,  I  presume,  of  forming 
an  erroneous  judgment  of  the  promised  land,  which  con¬ 
stituted  the  crime  of  the  spies,  be  termed  their  punish¬ 
ment  ? 

On  the  whole  then  ;  if  the  existence  of  a  spiritual  ene¬ 
my  to  man,  under  the  denomination  of  Satan ,  is  discove¬ 
rable  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament ;  if  this  were 
confessedly  the  popular  creed  at  the  period  of  the  promul¬ 
gation  of  Christianity  ;  if  our  Saviour  himself  adopted  it 
as  his  own  creed  without  any  ulterior  explanation,  not  only 
when  publicly  addressing  the  people,  but  also  when  pri¬ 
vately  conversing  with  his  own  disciples  ;  and  if  the  Apos¬ 
tles  likewise  expressed  themselves  in  similar  language,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  Satan  is  described  as  a 
real,  and  not  as  a  fictitious  being.  That  translation  there¬ 
fore  of  the  word  2ar«v  cannot  be  correct,  which,  by  ren¬ 
dering  it  adversary ,  deprives  it  of  the  peculiar  sense  which 
was  usually  affixed  to  it.  It  admits  indeed  in  Hebrew  as 
well  the  general  sense  of  adversary  or  accuser,  as  the  par¬ 
ticular  sense  of  a  fallen  angel.  But  it  should  be  recol¬ 
lected,  that  the  question  turns  upon  its  meaning  in  the 
Greek,  and  not  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Had  the  Apos¬ 
tles  intended  to  express  the  general  idea  of  an  adversary , 
they  would  doubtless  have  used  avn<5ixos,  or  some  other 
equivalent  Greek  expression  ;  because  otherwise  they  would 
have  been  unintelligible  to  those,  for  whose  instruction 
they  wrote.  Satan,  as  a  term  appropriate  to  an  evil  Being 
of  a  superior  nature,  could  only  be  understood  we  may  pre- 
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sume,  by  the  Greeks  as  it  still  is  by  us  in  English  :  but  had 
St.  Luke,  for  example,  instead  of  us  yap  Ixaysis  fisra  m  avo- 
<5ixs  ffs  sir’  afX0VTa>  c-  x**-  5S,  written  us  yag  iitaye  15  fJ-slu  <rx 
Sarava  da  $r'  ap^ov7a,  that  is,  instead  of,  “when  thou  goest 
with  thine  adversary  to  the  magistrate,”  had  he  written, 
“  when  thou  goest  with  thy  Satan  to  the  magistrate,” 
would  not  both  Greek  and  English  have  appeared  a  little 
nonsensical?  The  appropriate  name  of  a  person  or  thing, 
or  of  a  class  of  persons  or  things,  before  unknown,  may  be 
naturally  borrowed  from  another  language  in  which  it  is 
familiarly  used  ;  but  to  suppose  that  the  inspired  writers  of 
the  New  Testament,  when  addressing  those  who  were  ig¬ 
norant  of  Hebrew,  unnecessarily  adopted  from  that  tongue 
words  expressive  only  of  general  ideas,  would  be  to  con¬ 
vert  them  into  a  sort  of  conceited  triflers,  whose  object  was 
rather  to  puzzle  than  to  instruct.  That  the  Greek  language 
contained  no  term  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  name  of  a 
being,  respecting  whose  existence  the  Greeks  had  no  know¬ 
ledge,  must  be  evident.  Hence  therefore  appears  the  rea¬ 
son  why  the  Apostles  on  such  occasions  used  an  Hebrew 
expression.  But  even  this,  it  maybe  said,  would  not  have 
been  intelligible,  without  a  previous  explanation.  Most 
certainly  it  would  not  ;  and  that  very  circumstance  tends 
to  prove  the  specific  sense  in  which  it  was  meant  to  be  un¬ 
derstood.  For  if  the  Apostles,  as  well  as  the  Jews  in  ge¬ 
neral,  believed  in  the  real  existence  of  Satan,  it  is  obvious 
that  they  would  inculcate  the  same  opinion  on  their  hea¬ 
then  converts,  and  would  consequently  explain  to  them  the 
meaning  of  that  term ;  but  if  the)'  did  not  believe  in  it,  no 
possible  necessity  could  arise  for  their  explaining  it,  at  all. 
Would  they  not  rather  have  abstained  from  every  allusion 
to  it,  than  have  run  the  risk  of  appearing  to  countenance  a 
creed  which  they  disclaimed  ;  and  this  solely  for  the  pue¬ 
rile  pleasure  of  sporting  with  a  tortured  metaphor?  That 
they  proceeded  still  further,  and  previously  explained  the 
general  meaning  of  a  certain  Hebrew  expression,  without 
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any  particular  object  of  the  kind  alluded  to  in  view,  is 
surely  a  position  which  should  shock  even  the  conjectural 
credulity  of  the  new  school. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Translation  of  the  word  AyfiXos,  Heb.  i.  Disputed, 
books.  Griesbach.  Conclusion. 

Although  the  Translators  take  every  possible  opportu¬ 
nity  to  represent  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  fallen  angels 
as  irrational,  and  therefore  unscriptural,  they  do  not  alto¬ 
gether  deny  the  existence  of  angels  themselves.  This  they 
seem  to  admit  ;  yet,  as  the  word  ayfsXos  means  both  a 
messenger  and  an  angel,  they  sometimes  attempt,  for  cer¬ 
tain  theological  purposes,  to  give  it  the  former  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  the  latter  signification,  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
context.  When  St.  Stephen  states  the  law  to  have  been 
received  “  by  the  ministry  of  angels,”  we  are  informed 
in  a  note,  thaf  thunder,  lightning  and  tempest,  may  be 
called  angels,  like  the  plague  of  Egppt,  Psalm  lxxviii. 
49  ;  and  the  burning  wind,  Isaiah  xxxvii.  36;”*  or  that 

*  But  the  illustrations  here  adduced  are  defective  in  proof.  The 
evil  angels  or  angels  inflicting  evils,  mentioned  Psalm  lxxviii.  49. 
ought  rather  perhaps  to  be  taken  literally,  in  allusion  to  Exodus  xii. 
23,  where  the  IVTOon  the  destroyer  (rov  oXoSpsuov-a  hi  the  Septua- 
gint)  is  introduced  as  only  permitted  to  strike  the  first-born  of  the 
Egyptians;  and  this  sense,  it  should  be  remarked,  is  evidently 
given  to  the  phrase  in  the  Greek  Version  of  Symmachus,  who  ren¬ 
ders  it  ayfsXwv  xaxsvTwv,  angels  afflicting  them,  with  evils.  See  also  2 
Sam.  xxiv.  17,  in  which  David  is  stated  to  have  seen  the  angel  who 
smote  the  people  with  pestilence.  With  respect  to  the  passage  in 
Isaiah,  that  which  is  termed  a  burning  ivind  is  expressly  stated  in  the 
text  to  have  been  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  who  is  represented  as  having 
gone  out  (NX")  and  smitten  in  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians  a  hundred 
fourscore  and  five  thousand.  Why  must  we  attribute  to  natural 
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these  angels  may  only  mean  “  Moses,  Aaron,  Joshua,  and 
a  succession  of  authorized  prophets  and  messengers  of 
God.”  But  a  more  striking  instance  of  their  perverting 
the  obvious  import  of  this  word  occurs  in  several  passages 
of  the  first  chapter  of  the  Hebrews,  in  which  they  uni¬ 
formly  translate  it  messenger  ;  and  it  is  this  translation 
which  I  propose  particularly  to  consider. 

Their  object  is  sufficiently  evident.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  the  chapter  in  question  the  superiority  of  Christ 
to  the  angels  is  too  distinctly  asserted  to  be  explained 
away.  In  imitation  therefore  of  Wakefield,  they  endea¬ 
vour  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  at  once  (a  difficulty  which 
might  otherwise  prove  a  stumbling-block  to  their  creed) 
by  rendering,  ayisXoi  messengers,  and  by  giving  us  at  the 
same  time  to  understand,  that  the  messengers  alluded  to 
are  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  authority  of 
Wakefield  I  admit  to  be  respectable  ;  a  writer  certainly  of 
classical  taste,  and  of  elegant  attainments,  but  by  no  means 
ranking  high  on  the  list  of  biblical  critics  :  whose  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  New  testament  is,  like  theirs,  deeply  tinctured 
by  his  creed,  and  whose  professed  attachment  to  truth  and 
candour  was  toe  often  biassed  by  prejudice,  and  disgraced 
by  sarcasm.  Those  however  who  boast  the  habit,  and  ex¬ 
perience  the  pride,  of  dissent,  will  not,  I  presume,  expect 
others  to  adopt,  without  examination,  the  opinion  of  any 
man  whatsoever;  particularly  an  opinion,  the  credit  of 
which,  unsupported  both  by  reasoning  and  precedent,  sole¬ 
ly  rests  upon  the  critical  acumen  of  Wakefield. 

In  the  two  first  chapters  of  this  Epistle  the  word  ay7sXoi 
occurs  not  less  than  nine  times  ;  in  the  first  six  of  which 
it  is  translated  messengers,  but  in  the  remaining  three, 
angels.  This  incorrectness  of  style,  however  it  is  obser- 

causes  alone  what  is  plainly  described  in  Scripture  as  effected  by  the 
agency  of  supernatural  beings  ?  It  cannot  be  because  we  disbelieve 
the  existence  of  such  beings. 
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ved,  to  which  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  gives  rise,  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  sacred  writers,  but  no  parallel  case  spe¬ 
cifically  in  point,  or  indeed  any  at  all,  is  alleged  in  proof 
of  the  assertion.  Surely  this,  as  Mr.  Nares  justly  remarks, 
“is  an  extraordinary  mode  of  reconciling  matters  ;  for  it 
is  not  the  Apostle,  but  the  Editors  themselves,  who  give 
these  different  senses  to  the  term  angel,  and  then  censure 
the  sacred  writers  for  an  incorrectness  of  style.”* 

I  shall  not,  I  trust,  be  accused  of  mistaking  their  argu¬ 
ment,  if  I  reduce  it  to  this  simple  assertion  ;  that,  as  the 
word  angel  is  sometimes  used  in  the  Old  Testament  to  de¬ 
note  a  prophet,  so  also  is  the  same  signification  to  be  an¬ 
nexed  to  it  in  the  particular  passage  under  consideration. 

The  term  indeed  is  doubtless  applied  to  the  prophets  in 
some,  but  not  in  many  passages  of  the  Old  Testament ; 
yet  ought  we  to  remark,  that  it  is  never  so  applied  with¬ 
out  a  pronoun,  or  a  genitive  case  connected  with  it,  indi¬ 
cative  of  him  whose  messengers  they  were.  Often  how¬ 
ever  it  stands  alone,  and  is  then  only  used  to  designate 
those  superior  beings,  of  whom  it  is  the  sole  characteristi- 
cal  appellation,  to  whom  it  is  exclusively  a  name  descrip¬ 
tive,  specific,  and  appropriate.  Thus,  to  quote  one  out  of 
many  instances,  it  is  said,  1  Kings  xix.  5,  that,  when  Eli¬ 
jah,  flying  from  the  vengeance  of  Jezebel,  and  exhausted 
with  fatigue,  lay  under  a  juniper  tree,  an  angel  "]N7Q 
touched  him,  and  said,  arise  and  eat.  Here  we  perceive 
the  term  occurring  alone,  without  even  the  prefix  (or  defi¬ 
nite  article)  H  and  distinctly  pointing  out  a  being,  well 
known  under  that  particular  denomination.  But  the  con¬ 
struction  is  wholly  dissimilar  when  it  is  applied  to  the 
prophets  :  for  then  we  read,  “  The  Lord  sent  to  them  by 
his  messengers,  *  *  *  but  they  mocked  the  messengers 
of  God,  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  15,  16  ;  The  Lord,  who  per- 
formeth  tne  counsel  of  his  messengers,  Isaiah  xliv.  26  ; 
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Then  spake  Haggai  the  Lord's  messenger,  Hag.  i.  13;  He 
is  the  messenger  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts ,  Malachi  ii.  7  ; 
And  I  will  send  my  messenger,  Malachi  iii.  1  and 
these  are  the  only  texts  in  which  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
latter  signification.  The  reason  of  the  difference  I  appre¬ 
hend  to  be  obvious,  In  the  first  case,  it  is  sufficiently  decla¬ 
rative  of  its  own  meaning  ;  but  in  the  last,  not  being  so 
declarative,  it  requires  some  adjunct  to  determine  the  pre¬ 
cise  sense  of  its  synonymous  application.  Had  Haggai, 
for  instance,  described  himself  as  a  messenger,  instead  of 
the  Lord’s  messenger,  would  not  the  phraseology  have 
been  incomplete,  if  not  unintelligible? 

In  opposition  however  to  every  legitimate  principle  of 
construction,  these  Translators  contend  with  Wakefield, 
that  when  the  Son  is  described,  Heb.  i.  4,  as  “  being  made 
so  much  better  than  the  angels ,  xgsirluv  <ruv  ayfsXuv,  as  he 
hath  by  inheritance  obtained  a  more  excellent  name  than 
they,”  the  expression,  <ruv  ayfsXuv  signifies  not  the  angels, 
but  “  the  prophets,  who  are  mentioned  in  the  first  verse.” 
Yet  that  aylsXos  generally  means  angel,  in  the  usual  accep¬ 
tation  of  the  term,  they  seem  themselves  to  admit,  because 
they  thus  translate  it  sixty-three  out  of  seventy-four 
times,*  in  which  it  occurs  unconnected  with  every  other 
word  capable  of  determining  its  precise  sense.  And  of 

*  I  have  observed  it  in  the  following  texts:  Matt.  iv.  11,  xiii.  39, 
49,  xxvi.  53;  Mark  i.  13;  Lukexvi.  22;  John  v.  4,  xii.  29;  Actsvi. 
15,  vii.  35,  38,  xii.  8,  9,  10,  xxiii.  8,  Rom.  viii.  38;  1  Cor.  iv.  9,  xi. 
10,  xiii.  1;  Gal.  iii.  19;  Col.  ii.  18;  1  Tim.  iii.  16;  Heb.  i.  4,  5,6,  7, 
13,  ii.  2,  5,  7,  9,  16,  xii.  22,  xiii.  2;  1  Pet  i.  12,  iii.  22;  2  Pet.  ii.  4, 
11  ;  Rev.  i.  20,  vii.  1,2,  11,  viii.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  ix.  1,  11,  x.  1,5,7, 
8,  xi.  15,  xiv.  6,  8,  9,  10,  15,  17,  18,  19,  xv.  1,  6,  7,  8,  xvi.  1,  3,  5, 
xviii.  1,  xix.  17,  xxi.  9,  12. 

It  is  translated  messenger ,  1  Cor.  xi.  10;  Gal.  iii.  19;  1  Tim.  iii. 
16;  Heb.  i.  4,  5,  6,  7,  13,  ii.  2,  xiii.  2;  1  Pet.  iii.  22:  and  we  are 
told  that  in  Gal.  iii.  19,  the  messengers  mean  officers ,  that  is,  Priests 
and  Levites ;  in  1  Tim.  iii.  16,  the  Apostles;  and  in  Heb.  i.  4,  5,  6,7, 
13,  ii.  2,  th'^  Prophets  of  the  Old  Testament. 
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the  eleven  instances,  in  which  they  render  it  messenger, 
six  will  be  found  in  the  very  passages  under  consideration. 
This  circumstance  alone  surely  proves  on  which  side  the 
general  presumption  of  its  import  lies. 

But  I  maintain  that  the  word  a.yfe\ 01  must  here  necessa¬ 
rily  mean  angels,  a  class  of  beings  to  whom  it  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  appropriated,  because,  although  the  prophets  may 
be  described,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  under  the  title 
of  the  messengers  of  God,”  they  cannot  be  correctly  term¬ 
ed  “  the  messengers .  ”  We  readily  comprehend  how  they 
are  said  to  be  the  messengers  of  God,  in  common  with 
others  ;  but  we  do  not  well  understand  how  they  can  be 
denominated  the  messengers  emphatically  and  exclusively. 
I  may  likewise  remark,  that  they  are  called  the  servants, 
as  well  as  the  messengers,  of  God,  and  even  that  more 
frequently.'*  But  should  we  not  condemn  the  phraseology 
as  strangely  incorrect,  which,  when  it  is  meant  to  assert 
the  superiority  of  Christ  over  the  prophets,  should  simply 
represent  him  as  superior  to  the  servants  ? 

To  take  off,  however,  as  much  as  possible  from  the  man¬ 
ifest  incongruity  of  the  expression,  and  to  introduce  a  sort 
of  reference  to  the  prophets  incidentally  mentioned  in  the 
first  verse,  as  the  agents  by  whom  God  had  formerly  re¬ 
vealed  his  will  to  mankind,  the  Translators  adopt  the  Ver¬ 
sion  of  Wakefield,  and  render  twv  ay\eluv,  which  does  not 
occur  till  the  fourth  verse,  “  those  messengers.”  It  may 
appear  too  harsh  to  denominate  this  a  perversion  of  the 
sacred  text  ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  an  unauthorized 
addition  of  a  not  insignificant  pronoun,!  for  the  express 

*  The  phrases  my,  his,  or  thy  servants  the  prophets,  occur  no  less 
than  sixteen  times  in  the  Old,  and  twice  in  the  New  Testament;  2 
Kings  ix.  7,  xvii.  13,  23,  xxi.  10,  xxiv.  2;  Ezra  ix.  11;  Jerem.  vii. 
25,  xxv.  4,  xxvi.  5,  xxix.  19,  xxxv.  15;  Ezek.  xxxviii.  17;  Dan.  ix. 
6,  10;  Amos  iii.  7;  Zech.  i.  6;  Revelations  x.  7,  xi.  18. 

f  The  Article  °  in  Greek  is  indeed  sometimes  used  emphatically,  as 
h  ■jfpo©v;'rr/s  si  tfu,  John  i.  21 ;  but  so  also  is  the  English  Article  the  or. 
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purpose  of  supporting  a  favourite  exposition.  Yet,  if  we 
even  conceded  to  them  all  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
such  a  translation,  (a  concession  which,  as  in  a  similar  case, 
they  would  not  be  disposed  to  grant  ;  so  in  this,  I  presume, 
they  will  not  expect  to  receive,  (still  would  it  be  impossi¬ 
ble  for  them  to  establish  the  propriety  of  a  phrase,  which, 
in  spite  of  all  their  efforts,  could  not  but  remain  a  palpa¬ 
ble  solecism. 

Nor  are  we  solely  left  to  conjecture  respecting  the  true 
import  of  the  word  aylsXoi  ;  for  the  context  distinctly  fur¬ 
nishes  us  with  a  clue  to  its  meaning.  We  subsequently 
read,  “  Of  his  angels  he  saith,  Who  maketh  his  angels 
spirits,  and  his  ministers  a  flame  of  fire,”  ver.  7  :  and 
again,  “  Are  they  not  all  ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  to 
minister  for  them  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation  ?”  ver. 
14,  IIpoj  ts;  ayfeXxs  Xefsi,  'O  tfoiwv  <rss  ayfsXss  aurx  tfvsufiara, 
y.ai  rtss  Xeimgyovs  aurou  ‘rrvgo;  tpXoya’  *  *  *  *  tfavreg  sitfi 

Xsirspyixa  ■rfvEuaava,  s is  diaxoviav  atfo;£XXo,aSva,  <5ia  ts;  (xsXXovva; 
xX'/iPovo(A£iv  <fu<rr, piav;  The  translation  given  in  the  New  Ver¬ 
sion  runs  thus  :  “  Of  these  messengers  the  Scripture  saith, 
Who  maketh  the  winds  his  messengers,  and  flames  of 
lightning  his  ministers.  *  *  *  Are  they  not  all  servants, 
sent  forth  to  serve  the  future  heirs  of  salvation  ?”  I  shall 
consider  these  passages  separately. 

Of  the  first  it  seems  difficult  to  speak  without  an  unusual 
expression  of  surprise.  Admitting  for  a  moment  that  ay- 
7 sXx?  means  messengers,  and  ir vs^ara  winds,  instead  of 
“  Who  maketh  his  messengers  the  winds,  and  his  minis¬ 
ters  flames  of  lightning  can  we  possibly  render  the 
words,  “  Who  maketh  the  winds  his  messengers  and 

“  Art  thou  the  prophet?”  which  is  the  reading  of  the  New  Version. 
Must  it  not  therefore  be  as  incorrect  to  confuse  the  English  Article 
the  with  the  pronoun  this  or  that,  as  it  would  be  to  confuse  the  Greek 
Article  o  with  the  pronoun  *ros  or  sxaivos  ?  Of  this  the  new  Trans¬ 
lators  themselves  seemed  aware  when  they  rendered  ®  irpoffl^Trjs  not 
that,  but  the  prophet. 
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.flames  of  lightning  his  ministers ,"  by  a  transposition, 
the  principle  of  which  is  utterly  inconceivable  ?  And  yet 
such  is  the  rendering  of  the  New  Version.  The  Transla¬ 
tors  surely  will  never  argue,  that  the  transposition  produ¬ 
ces  not  the  slightest  difference  in  the  sense;  that  it  is,  for 
example,  precisely  the  same  thing  to  say,  “Inhumanity 
makes  a  monster  a  man?'  as  it  is  to  say,  “Inhumanity 
makes  a  man  a  monster .”  Nor,  although  they  may  he 
themselves  persuaded,  than  an  unprejudiced  investigation 
of  truth  must  make  a  Trinitarian  an  Unitarian ,  will 
they  therefore,  I  presume,  admit,  that  an  unprejudiced  in¬ 
vestigation  of  truth  must  make  an  Unitarian  a  Trinita¬ 
rian.  And  how  came  they  on  this  occasion  so  rashly  to 
turn  their  backs  upon  their  favourite  Wakefield?  How  too 
could  they  overlook  the  severe  censure  of  “  that  eminent 
scholar”  upon  the  very  translation  of  the  passage  which 
they  choose  to  adopt  ?  “  Some,”  he  remarks,  “reverse  the 
translation  here  given,  and  render,  who  maketh  winds  his 
messengers ,  and  flaming  fire  his  ministers  :  which 
makes  the  passage  j ust  nothing  at  all  to  the  writer's  pur¬ 
pose  ;  and,  not  to  speak  harshly  of  these  Translators, 

- ignoratce  premit  artis  crimine  turpi.”* 

But  leaving  them  to  exculpate  themselves  as  they  can 
from  the  disgraceful  charge  of  ignorance,  pronounced  by 
a  celebrated  leader  of  their  own  party,  and  giving  them, 
at  the  same  time,  the  full  advantage  of  his  superior  infor¬ 
mation,  I  still  contend,  that,  arrange  the  passage  as  you 
please,  the  signification  of  ayfeXo?  must  be  angel,  and  not 
prophet.  For  in  what  possible  sense  can  the  prophets  be 
characteristically  described  as  ivinds  and  as  flames  of 
lightning  ?  Yet  this  may  be  consistently  stated  of  the  an¬ 
gels,  who  may  be  said  to  resemble  the  wind  in  activity, 
and  the  lightning  in  velocity.  And  if  too,  on  the  other 
liand,  we  translate  frveujxara  (perhaps  more  correctly)  spirits, 


*  Translation  of  the  New  Testament,  vol.  iii.  p.  209. 
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and  *vgos  pXoya  a  flaming  fire ,  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  will 
remain  upon  the  subject.  Indeed,  that  the  authors  of  the 
Septuagint  so  understood  the  original  word  JYllTn,  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  their  translating  it  here  tvs-jpara,  after  having  in 
the  last  clause  of  the  preceding  verse  rendered  it  avspuv, 
the  more  appropriate  Greek  term  for  winds.* 

With  respect  to  the  latter  part  of  the  description,  in 
which  the  ayfsXoi  are  said  to  be  ministering  spirits,  Xa- 

*  In  this  sense  also  the  passage  alluded  to  in  the  Psalms  was  always 
taken  by  the  most  ancient  Jewish  writers.  Schoettgen  observes, 
“  Plerique  Judteorum  verba  hjec  de  angelis  eodem  modo  explicant. 
quorum  omnia  loca  proferre  nimis  prolixum  foret.”  Horse  Heb.  et 
Talm.  in  loc.  In  the  Pirke  R.  Eliezer,  or  Chapters  of  R.  Eliezer, 
chap,  iv,  where  an  allusion  is  made  to  the  creation  of  angels,  this 
verse  of  the  104th  Psalm  is  particularly  referred  to:  RTQJty  O'DxSoil 

tvx  Sty  nab  D'mwn  jntyai  ninn  pu/yj  nm  pnbtyj  jneo  'iv  Dra 

nsyj?  lONJty  &c.  “  The  angels  who  are  created  on  the  second  day. 
when  they  are  sent  by  his  word,  become  spirits ;  and  when  they  min¬ 
ister  before  him,  become  fiery,  bl7,  of  fire)  as  it  is  written,  He 
made  his  angels  spirits,  and  his  ministers  a  flaming  fire."  Four  clas¬ 
ses  of  ministering  angels  .rntyn  '2t<ho  are  then  described  as  praising 
him,  who  alone  is  holy  and  blessed,  and  surrounding  the  throne  of 
his  glory. 

Some  critics  have  conceived,  that  the  vvs-jp-ra  ninn  spirits,  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  first  part  of  the  verse  in  question,  mean  the  Cherubini , 
and  the  fiery  ministers  in  thesecond  part  IheSeraphim.  The  very  name 
seraph  sufficiently  elucidates  the  latter  conjecture.  And  the  former 
perhaps  may  be  corroborated  by  the  following  remark  of  Drusius  : 
“  Ignorari  videor,  cur  nomen,  masculinum  Cherubim  70  viri,  Aq.  et 
allii  interpretes  Greed  genere  ncutro  TciXsjtxvip  transtulissent.  *  *  * 
Ego  arbitror  ~a  XspsSip,  compendio  did  pro  eo,  quod  est  ra  irvevpciru 
XipScip-,  i.  e.  spiritus,  qui  Cherubim  nuncupantur.”  Observ.  Sac. 
lib.  x.  c.  21. 

It  should  likewise  be  particularly  observed,  that  the  word  irvlvp a. 
occurs  in  other  passages  of  the  New  Testament  more  than  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  times ;  and  yet  is  capable  only  in  one  instance,  viz.  John 
iii.  8,  (an  instance  however  disputed  by  Wakefield  himself,)  of  being 
translated  wind.  The  term  generally  used  for  wind  is,  as  I  have  re¬ 
marked  above,  cevepos. 
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rxgfix a  irvsufwda,  one  might  have  conceived  this  to  be  a  dis¬ 
criminating  characteristic  of  the  angelical  nature  impossi¬ 
ble  to  be  mistaken.  But  the  Translators  of  the  New  Ver¬ 
sion,  it  seems,  think  differently,  and  render  the  word  ser¬ 
vants.  Here  however  they  do  not,  as  in  other  instances, 
rest  upon  the  prop  either  of  the  Primate’s  or  of  Wakefield’s 
Version,  but  boldly  venture  at  a  little  criticism  of  their 
own.  They  tell  us  in  a  note,  that  the  phrase  is  a  Hebra¬ 
ism  ;  a  convenient  sort  of  term  equally  calculated  for  the 
display  of  knowledge,  and  the  concealment  of  ignorance. 
They  say,  “  The  word  spirit  is  a  Hebraism  to  express  a 
person’s  self,  v.  g.  1  Cor.  ii.  11  ;  the  spirit  of  a  man  is  a 
man,  is  a  man  himself ;  the  spirit  of  God  is  God  himself, 
2  Tim.  iv.  22.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  thy  spirit, 
i.  e.  with  thee.”  But  how  do  they  prove  the  supposed 
Hebraism  ?  Instead  of  pointing  out  those  passages  where 
the  corresponding  term  fll")  is  thus  used  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  they  merely  produce  two  texts  from  the  New,  in 
which  they  state  itvsvpa  itself  to  bear  the  alleged  significa¬ 
tion.  But  if  they  could  demonstrate  so  peculiar  an  accep¬ 
tation  of  the  word  in  Greek,  this  would  not  constitute  it 
an  Hebraism,  I  have  examined  Vorstius,  Olearius,  and 
other  champions  of  Hebraisms,  to  ascertain,  if  possible, 
the  grounds  of  their  assertion,  but  in  vain. 

It  seems  not  however  very  material,  whether  the  phrase 
be  an  Hebraism,  or  not,  if  we  can  but  settle  its  genuine 
import.  If  I  understand  them  correctly,  they  contend 
that  the  term  in  the  passages  referred  to,  is  put, 

not  for  the  spirit  alone,  but  by  synecdoche  for  the  whole 
man.  This,  I  presume,  is  all  they  mean,  when  they  say, 

“  that  the  spirit  of  a  man  is  a  man,  is  a  man  himself 
for  I  cannot  conceive  them  to  insinuate  here  the  existence 
of  a  reciprocal,  abhorrent  from  oriental  usage,  and  inap¬ 
plicable  to  the  object  in  view.  Taking  it  then  as  an  in¬ 
stance  of  synecdoche,  and  that  the  spirit  of  a  man ,  in  the 
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first  passage  quoted,  means  only  the  man ,  we  must  ’un* 
derstand  the  verse  thus  :  “What  man  knoweth  the  things 
of  a  man,  but  the  man  which  is  in  him  P’  Without  being 
fastidious  however  upon  the  singularity  of  such  a  mode  of 
expression,  I  presume  that  the  words  to  sv  aurut,  which  is 
in  him,  plainly  indicate,  that  mevpa,  with  which  they  are 
connected,  is  taken  in  the  sense  of  spirit,  its  usual  accep¬ 
tation.  Nor,  in  the  second  passage  quoted,  is  there  the 
slightest  ground  for  supposing  that  it  bears  a  different 
meaning.  The  phrase,  “  with  thy  spirit, ”  cannot,  I  ap¬ 
prehend,  be  considered  as  synonymous  with  “with  thee,” 
because  it  has  an  appropriate  application  to  the  context, 
which  the  other  phrase  has  not  ;  for  the  grace  of  Christ  is 
only  communicable  to  the  spirit  or  soul  of  man.  The 
pronoun  thee,  therefore,  which  implies  the  whole  indivi¬ 
dual,  cannot  be  correctly  substituted  for  thy  spirit,  which 
implies  only  a  peculiar  part  of  that  individual.  To  be 
sensible  of  this,  we  need  only  turn  to  another  epistle  of 
the  same  Apostle,  where  we  shall  find  a  distinction  of  the 
kind  indisputable.  “I  know,”  he  elsewhere  remarks, 
“  that  in  me,  that  is,  in  my  flesh,  sv  <rr\  rfapxi  /*ou,  dwelleth 
no  good,”  Romans  vii.  18.  It  is  impossible,  I  conceive, 
to  doubt  of  his  intending  here  to  qualify  the  general  ex¬ 
pression,  in  me,  by  the  particular  limitation  which  instant¬ 
ly  follows  ;  “  that  is,  in  my  flcs'/i.”  Ought  we  not  then 
to  understand  the  word  m su^a  in  an  equally  restricted  sense-, 
when  under  a  similar  construction? 

But  what,  to  sift  the  question  a  little  more  accurately, 
is  really  meant  by  this  proposed  instance  of  synecdoche  ? 
Are  we,  when  it  is  recorded,  that  “Christ  was  led  up  by 
the  Spirit ,”  Matt.  iv.  1,  to  suppose  that  Christ  was  led  up 
by  himself ;  or,  when  it  is  said,  that  “God  is  a  spirit,” 
John  iv.  24,  to  understand  the  text  as  implying,  that  God 
is  himself  ?  It  may  perhaps  be  replied,  that  the  cases  are 
widely  different,  because  the  term  spirit  in  1  Cor.  ii.  11, 
and  2  Tim.  iv.  22,  is  connected  with  the  genitive  case  of 
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a  noun,  or  pronoun,  denoting  a  person,  to  which  person 
alone  it  relates  ;  but  it  is  not  so  in  these  texts.  I  admit 
the  justice  of  the  remark  ;  but  still  1  ask,  How  then,  upon 
this  very  principle,  can  the  supposed  s}necdoche  be  appli¬ 
cable  to  Heb.  i.  14,  the  particular  text  in  view?  Instead  of 
being  here  joined  to  a  genitive  case  expressive  of  a  person, 
it  is  solely  connected  with  an  adjective,  declarative  of  no¬ 
thing  but  a  mere  quality.  Had  Xeirapyixa  irvEu^ara  been  Xsi- 
rtspyuv  <mu(juxra,  it  might  have  been  possible  to  have  dreamt 
of  a  synecdoche  ;  but  one  would  have  imagined,  that,  as 
the  words  stand,  the  very  dream  of  so  inapplicable  a  trope 
must  have  been  precluded. 

But  whatsoever  meaning  we  may  affix  to  the  words  Xsi- 
‘mgyixa  wvsu/x ara,  it  is  plain,  from  the  tense  of  the  verb  in 
the  same  sentence,  that  they  were  not  meant  to  be  applica¬ 
ble  to  the  ancient  prophets.  Had  the  writer  intended 
these  words  so  to  be,  instead  of  “  Jlre  they  not,”  he  would 
doubtless  have  said,  “  Were  they  not  all  ministering  spi¬ 
rits,  sent  forth  to  minister  for  them  who  shall  be  heirs  of 
salvation  ?”  and  that  for  this  obvious  reason  ;  because  the 
prophets  alluded  to  w*ere  dead  some  ages  before  the  author 
of  the  Epistle  was  born.  If  however,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  apply  the  words  in  question  to  the  angels,  every  thing 
then  becomes  instantly  clear  and  consistent.  Perhaps  also 
it  may  not  be  unimportant  to  add,  as  the  writer  appears, 
from  internal  evidence,  to  have  been  himself  of  the  Heb¬ 
rew  nation,  and  as  those  whom  he  addressed  indisputably 
were,  that  in  the  Talmud,  and  other  Rabbinical  composi¬ 
tions,  the  epithet  ministering  perpetually  recurs  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  term  angels ,  as  one  descriptive  of  their  pe¬ 
culiar  office.  It  is  unnecessary  to  quote  instances  of  a  phra¬ 
seology,  which  he  who  runs  may  read  ;  “  Nihil  in  scriptis 
Rabbinicis  frequentius  est  hac  locutione,  quod  angeli  di- 
cuntur  rnt^n  angeli  minister  idles,  adeo,  ut  non 

o})us  sit  loca  qusedam  adscribere.”* 


h  Schoettgen  Horse  Heb.  in  loc. 
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I  have  omitted,  as  superfluous,  to  notice  an  argument 
on  this  topic  deducible  from  the  contrast  drawn  between 
tbe  Son  and  the  ayfeXoi  ;  but  I  cannot  help  alluding  to  one 
passage,  from  the  singularity  of  the  translation  :  “  To 
which  of  those  messengers,”  it  is  said,  “spake  God  at  any 
time,  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  I  have  adopted  thee  ?” 
This  is  an  extract  from  the  second  Psalm,  which  neverthe¬ 
less  they  elsewhere  translate,  “  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day 
I  have  begotten  thee.”  Acts  xiii.  S3.  Why  this  change 
in  tbe  translation  ?  And  what  authority  have  they  for  ren¬ 
dering  IV  in  the  Hebrew,  and  yew  aw  in  the  Greek,  to 
adopt  ?  I  may  perhaps  be  told,  that  there  is  a  metaphori¬ 
cal  as  well  as  natural  filiation,  and  that  the  Psalm  referred 
to  evinces  a  metaphorical  filiation  to  have  been  intended, 
because  in  its  primary  sense  it  must  be  considered  as  ap¬ 
plicable  to  David,  and  to  Christ  only  in  its  secondary 
sense.  But  this  expedient  will  by  no  means  answer  the 
end  proposed,  because  by  the  adoption  of  it  we  represent 
the  writer  of  the  Epistle  as  advancing  an  argument  which 
carries  with  it  its  own  refutation.  For  when,  from  a  con¬ 
fident  presumption  that  the  question  is  unanswerable,  lie 
asks,  “  To  which  of  those  messengers,  i.  e.  prophets,  spake 
God  at  any  time,  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begot¬ 
ten  thee  ?”  may  we  not  instantly  reply,  The  prophet 
David ? 

It  would  be  foreign  to  my  purpose,  if  not  unimportant 
to  the  particular  point  at  issue,  were  I  to  enter  into  the 
long  agitated  controversy  respecting  the  author  of  this 
Epistle.  It  seems  admitted  on  all  sides,  that  it  was  com¬ 
posed  at  the  apostolical  period,  and  may  therefore,  I  pre¬ 
sume,  be  taken  as  evidence,  upon  general  topics  at  least 
of  the  sentiments  then  entertained  by  orthodox  Christians. 
The  Translators  themselves,  in  c.  ii.  8,  give  what  they 
deem  “  a  presumptive  proof,  that  it  was  either  written  by 
St.  Paul,  or  by  some  person,  perhaps  Barnabas,  or  Luke, 
who  was  an  associate  with  him,  and  familiarly  acquainted 
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with  the  Apostle’s  style  of  thinking  and  reasoning  al¬ 
though  they  subsequently  represent  this  as  very  uncertain. 
Lardner,  after  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject,  concludes  in 
favour  of  the  probability,  that  St.  Paul  was  the  author  of 
it  ;  and  Sykes  strenuously  contends  for  the  same  position. 
I  omit  the  mention  of  other  critics,  from  a  persuasion,  that 
the  opinion  of  all,  when  added  to  the  weight  of  that  ad¬ 
vanced  by  Lardner  and  by  Sykes,  can  only  prove,  in  the 
judgment  of  Unitarians,  light  as  atoms  of  dust  on  the  pre¬ 
ponderating  balance.  Although,  therefore,  we  cannot 
positively,  we  may  at  least,  I  trust,  presumptively,  ascribe 
it  to  St.  Paul. 

Having  alluded  to  the  uncertainty  which  has  been  sup¬ 
posed  to  exist  respecting  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  I  shall  slightly  notice  some  little  inconsistency 
to  be  found  in  the  account  given  of  the  other  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  have  not  been  at  all  times,  and  in 
all  countries,  acknowledged  as  works  indisputably  of  apos¬ 
tolical  composition.  These  are,  the  Epistle  of  St.  James, 
the  second  of  St.  Peter,  the  second  and  third  of  St.  John, 
the  Epistle  of  Jude,  and  the  Revelation  ;  which  are  repre¬ 
sented  as  books,  whose  genuineness  was  disputed  by  the 
early  Christian  writers.”  And  yet  we  are  afterwards  in¬ 
formed,  that  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  “is  not  unworthy  of 
the  Apostle,  to  whom  it  is  generally  ascribed  that  the 
second  and  third  Epistles  of  St.  John  so  much  resemble 
the  first  in  subject  and  language,  as  not  to  leave  “a  doubt 
of  their  having  the  same  author;”  and  that  the  Revelation 
cannot  be  read  by  any  intelligent  or  candid  person,  “with¬ 
out  his  being  convinced,  that,  considering  the  age  in  which 
it  appeared,  none  but  a  person  divinely  inspired ,  could 
have  written  it.”  Nothing  therefore  remains  absolutely 
to  be  discarded,  except  the  second  of  St.  Peter,  and  the 
unfortunate  Epistle  of  St.  Jude,  neither  of  which  are  ad¬ 
missible  under  the  friendly  shelter  of  the  Unitarian  wing. 
By  these  reflections,  however,  I  am  far  from  meaning  to 
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censure  the  Translators  of  their  laudable  attempt  at*  even 
partially  rescuing  from  suspicion  the  controverted  books  ; 
the  sole  object  which  I  have  in  view  being  simply  to  note, 
with  what  facility  and  prompt  decision  they  here,  as  else¬ 
where,  repudiate  or  verify,  subvert  or  reestablish,  the  ge¬ 
nerally  received  canon  of  Scripture  at  pleasure. 

Before  I  conclude  my  remarks  upon  this  production,  I 
shall  slighlljr  advert  to  a  circumstance  incidentally  alluded 
to  in  another  place,  viz.  that  it.  is  not  what  it  professes  to 
be,  a  translation  scrupulously  adhering  to  the  text  of  Gries- 
bach,  “the  most  correct  which  has  hitherto  been  publish¬ 
ed  ;”t  but  one,  in  some  instances,  made  from  a  text  which 

*  Why  is  so  marked  an  exception  made  of  St.  Peter’s  second  Epis¬ 
tle,  and  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude  ?  Lardner,  after  a  detailed  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  arguments  alleged  against  their  authenticity,  concludes 
strongly  in  favour  of  it.  Of  St.  Peter’s  two  Epistles  he  says,  “  If 
we  consult  them,  and  endeavour  to  form  a  judgment  by  internal  evi¬ 
dence,  I  suppose  it  will  appear  very  probable,  that  both  are  of  the 
same  author.  And  it  may  seem  somewhat  strange,  that  any  of  the 
ancients  hesitated  about  it,  who  had  the  two  Epistles  before  them.  * 
*  *  I  conclude  therefore,  that  the  two  Epistles  generally  ascribed  to 
the  Apostle  Peter  are  indeed  his.  *  *  *  *  Certainly  these  Epistles, 
and  the  discourses  of  Peter  recorded  in  the  Acts,  together  with  the 
effects  of  them,  are  monuments  of  a  divine  inspiration .”  History  of 
the  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  chap. 19.  Ofthe  EpistleofSt.  Jude  he 
says,  “  I  have  been  thus  prolix  in  rehearsing  the  passages  of  Clement ; 
for  they  appear  to  me  to  be  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  antiquity  andge- 
nuineness  of  this  Epistle ;  or  that  it  was  writ  by  Jude ,  one  of  Christ's 
twelve  Apostles.”  Ibid.  chap.  20.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  Lardner. 
The  Translators  however,  although  in  points  of  this  nature  they  seem 
principally  to  build  their  faith  upon  his  critical  deductions,  choose  to 
think  differently.  With  respect  indeed  to  the  first  and  third  chapters 
of  St.  Peter’s  disputed  Epistle,  they  express  themselves  rather  doubt¬ 
fully  ;  but  the  second  chapter  they  condemn  without  reserve,  printing 
it  in  italics.  And  yet  Lardner,  as  we  have  seen,  maintained  the  di¬ 
vine  authority  ofthe  wffiole,  and  Michaelis  states  what  he  terms  “  po¬ 
sitive  grounds  for  believing  it  genuine.”  Introd.  vol.  iv.  p.  350,  &c. 

+  Introd.  ]).  8. 
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exists  no  where  but  in  the  imagination  of  the  Translators  ; 
who,  although  they  generally  indeed  follow  Griesbach,  yet 
occasionally  innovate  even  on  his  innovations.  In  the 
course  of  my  reflections  I  have  pointed  out  many  passages 
of  considerable  length  undisputed  by  him,  the  authenticity 
of  which  they  represent  as  extremely  dubious.  Nor  is 
this  all.  For,  completely  in  the  teeth  of  an  intimation 
formally  given,  that  “  the  words,  which  in  the  judgment 
of  Griesbach  should  probably,  though  not  certainly,  be  ex¬ 
punged,  are  included  in  brackets,”*  they  sometimes  take 
the  liberty  themselves  of  expunging  words  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  upon  the  superior  decision  of  their  own  judgment.! 
Timid,  cautious,  circumspective,  Griesbach  weighed  over 
and  over  again,  with  anxious  solicitude,  the  credit  of  a 
textual  variation,  experience  having  taught  him  wisdom  ; 
for  he  candidly  confesses,  that  in  his  first  edition  he  had 
admitted  several  readings  into  the  text,  which  in  his  second, 
he  felt  himself  under  the  necessity  of  removing  to  the 
margin  :  “  Nonnullas  lectiones,  quse  olim  in  margine  inte- 
riore  fuissent  repositse,  jam,  plurium  testium  auctoritate 
confirmatas,  in  textum  recepi  ;  sed  contra  etiam  alias,  qui- 
bus  in  textu  olim  locum  suum  assignassem,  nunc,  testibus 
nuper  productis  nil  novi  praesidii  afferentibus,  in  marginem 
amandavi.”J  But  they,  less  exact  and  more  intrepid,  in 
passages  where  he  could  only  discover  the  appearance  of  a 
probable,  determine  the  existence  of  a  certain,  omission  ; 
and  by  an  easy  dash  of  the  pen  obliterate  them  altogether. 

On  one  occasion  indeed  they  hazard  a  bolder  step  ;  and, 
where  Griesbach  adopts,  without  observation,  the  common 
reading,  they,  upon  the  sole  authority  of  the  Cambridge 
manuscript,  venture  upon  a  little  interpolation,  which  di¬ 
rectly  converts  an  affirmative  into  a  negative  sentence. 

*  Explanation  of  remarks,  introd.  p.  33. 

f  See  Mark  ii.  26,  v,  15  ;  Luke  ix.  56. 

!  Prolegomena,  p.  86. 
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It  is  recorded  of  St.  John,  who  visited,  with  St.  Peter,  the 
sepulchre  of  our  Lord,  when  Mary  Magdalene  had  com¬ 
municated  to  them  her  suspicions  respecting  the  removal 
of  the  body,  that,  after  he  had  inspected  the  sepulchre, 
“  he  saw  and  believed.”  Now  this  passage,  in  direct  con¬ 
tradiction  to  every  othpr  manuscript,  they  render,  “  he 
saw  and  believed  not,”  adding  the  following  note  from 
Newcome  ;  il  So  the  Cambridge  MS.  in  the  Greek,  but 
not  in  the  Latin,  translation  of  it.  The  following  verse 
assigns  a  reason  for  the  unbelief  of  St.  John  and  St. 
Peter.”  The  precise  value  of  this  sort  of  half  authority, 
contradicted  by  its  other  half,  for  the  manuscript  in  ques¬ 
tion  contains  a  Latin,  as  well  as  a  Greek  text,  it  is  for  them 
to  calculate  and  explain  ;  but  as  the  consistency  of  the 
narrative  is  urged  by  way  of  proving  the  necessity  of  their 
interpolation,  I  cannot  help  remarking,  that  the  common 
sense  of  the  context,  by  which  alone,  I  apprehend,  the 
Consistency  of  the  narrative  can  be  preserved,  requires  no 
such  addition.  The  point  applicable  to  the  credence  of 
the  Apostle  was,  not  the  resui'rection  of  our  Saviour,  for 
nothing  upon  that  head  had  yet  been  surmised,  but  evident¬ 
ly  the  report  of  Mary  Magdalene,  that  the  body  had  been 
stolen  fttvay.  When  therefore  St.  John  was  informed  of 
the  circumstance,  and,  examining  the  sepulchre,  perceived 
the  linen  clothes,  which  had  wrapped  the  body,  lying  on 
the  ground,  and  the  napkin,  which  had  been  bound  about 
the  head,  folded  together  in  a  place  by  itself,  can  we  pos¬ 
sibly  conjecture  that  he  believed  not? 

Upon  the  whole  then,  it  is,  I  presume,  incontrovertible, 
that  they  have  not  uniformly  adhered  to  the  text  of  Gries- 
bach.  I  do  not  indeed  dispute  their  right  to  deviate  from 
the  judgment  of  that,  or  any  other  critic  ;  but  I  complain 
of  their  holding  out  false  colours  to  the  public.  If  they 
flattered  themselves  that  they  possessed  talants  capable  of 
improving  “  the  most  correct  text  of  the  original  which  has 
hitherto  been  published,”  they  were  doubtless  at  liberty  to 
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have  made  the  experiment  ;  but  they  should  have  under¬ 
taken  the  task  openly  and  undisguisedly.  Were  they  ap¬ 
prehensive,  that  in  such  a  case  their  competency  might 
have  been  questioned,  and  their  presumption  censured  ? 

.  Nor  can  I  take  a  final  leave  of  the  subject,  without  again 
alluding  to  another  deception  practised  upon  the  general 
reader.  From  the  style  of  the  title-page,  the  prolegome- 
nal  parade  of  the  introduction,  and  the  perpetual  attempt 
at  manuscript  erudition  in  the  notes,  he  is  naturally  indu¬ 
ced  to  consider  the  Version  as  one  conducted  upon  princi¬ 
ples  rigidly  critical,  while,  in  truth,  it  is  nothing  more 
than  a  mere  patchwork  translation,  solely  manufactured  to 
promote  the  cause  of  unitarianism.  When  a  passage  oc¬ 
curs,  which  in  its  obvious  sense  threatens  fatality  to  the 
Unitarian  Creed,  its  sting  is  instantly  and  ingeniously  ex¬ 
tracted  ;  what  exposition  the  language  of  Scripture  can, 
not  what  it  ought  to  bear,  becomes  the  object  of  investi¬ 
gation  ;  and  the  context  is  twisted  into  subserviency  to  the 
gloss,  and  not  the  gloss  made  consistent  with  the  context. 
The  Translators  indeed  unreservedly  confess,  that  they 
have  studied  “to  preclude  many  sources  of  error,  by  di¬ 
vesting  the  sacred  volume  of  the  technical  phrases  of  a 
systematic  theology  but  they  forget  to  add,  that  it  was 
only  in  order  to  supersede  one  system  by  another.  If  a 
clause  admits  the  slightest  pliability  of  meaning,  every 
nerve  is  strained  to  give  it  a  peculiar  direction.  Instead  of 
enquiring,  with  Christian  simplicity,  what  really  are,  they 
presume  with  philosophical  arrogance  upon  what  must  he, 
the  doctrines  of  Scripture  ;  and  substitute  the  deductions 
of  reason  for  the  dictates  of  revelation.  Averse  from  es¬ 
tablished  opinion,  fond  of  novelty,  and  vain  of  singularity 
they  pride  themselves  upon  a  sort  of  mental  insulation, 
and  become  captivated  at  every  magic  touch  with  the  efflu¬ 
ent  brilliance  of  their  own  intellect.  The  profound  re¬ 
searches  of  the  most  distinguished  commentators  and  phi¬ 
lologists  they  either  slight  or  despise,  unless  convertible  by 
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a  little  dexterity  of  application  to  the  aggrandisement  of 
some  favourite  theory  ;  and  satiate  us  with  the  flimsy  re¬ 
finements  and  loose  lucubrations  of  Lindsey,  or  of  Priest¬ 
ly.  Immoderately  attached  to  particular  doctrines,  and 
deeply  prejudiced  against  all  others,  they  modify  every 
expression  in  the  text,  and  every  exposition  in  the  notes, 
to  a  sense  sometimes  directly  favourable,  but  never  even 
indirectly  unfavourable,  to  Unitarianism  ;  so  that  in  reality, 
always  indifferent,  though  apparently  sometimes  anxious, 
respecting  the  true  philological  import  of  scriptural  lan¬ 
guage,  and  ever  restless  with  the  gad-fly  of  theological  con¬ 
ceit,  they  prove  themselves  to  be  wholly  incapacitated, 
from  a  defect,  if  not  of  talent,  certainly  of  temper,  for 
the  patient  task  of  critical  rumination. 
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